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INTRODUCTION—PAUL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
INVITATION AND A CHALLENGE 


R. Ward Holder 


The sixteenth century was a Pauline age.' Of course, this statement fits 
nicely with all the other overarching and hugely synthetic statements 
about the sixteenth century, or the age of the Reformation, or the 
early modern period. The sixteenth century was a political age. The 
sixteenth century was a revolutionary age. The sixteenth century was 
a conservative age. The sixteenth century was an age of the nation 
state. The sixteenth century was an age of the rise of the peasants, 
or the ascent of the laity. All of these statements are equally revealing 
and concealing, equally helpful and obfuscating, equally effective and 
outrageous. 

What this project attempts 1s to explore Paul's influence, and its vari- 
ous manifestations, in the early modern period. Such an exploration 
must go beyond simply counting citations, a seductive approach that 
ultimately reveals nothing. Was Paul important in the thought patterns 
of the sixteenth century? Absolutely. The turn toward Paul as especially 
relevant to the theological questions of the day preceded the Reforma- 
tion proper, and certainly did not slow down in the sixteenth century.’ 


! My research has turned up 69 commentaries on Romans published in the sixteenth 
century in German libraries alone. When put together with the 28 commentaries on 
I and II Corinthians, 24 on Galatians that were frequently set with Ephesians, Philip- 
pians and Colossians, 30 commentaries on I and II Timothy and 30 commentaries on 
Hebrews, one can begin to get the sense of how important Paul was to the sixteenth 
century. Further, these totals avoid counting the various editions by the same author, 
or the printings of the same text by different printing houses. Finally, the total does not 
include the extremely popular collections of homilies by John Chrysostom, or other 
ancient commentaries such as those by Origen. See Verzeichnis der im deutschen 
Sprachbereich erschienenen Drucke des 16. Jahrhunderts. 

? See Roberto Cessi, “Paolinismo Preluterano,” Rendiconti dell’ Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei. Classe di scienze, morali, storichi, e filologiche, 8.12 (1957), pp. 3-30. Similarly, 
Emile V. Telle, Érasme de Rotterdam et le septième sacrement. Etude d’Evangélisme matrimonial 
au XVI’ siècle et contribution a la biographie intellectuelle d’Erasme (Geneva, 1954), p. 206. As 
well, Barry Collett, Ztalian Benedictine Scholars and the Reformation: The Congregation of Santa 
Giustina of Padua (London: Oxford University Press, 1985), 26-27. I am indebted to 
Riemer Faber for drawing my attention to these references. 
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Reformed, Lutheran, Catholic, Humanistic, and Radical theologians 
all paid homage to Paul’s corpus through their commenting, use of his 
letters for ammunition in debate, and the way that they adopted ideas 
traceable to his epistles for their church orders, for their worship, and 
for the regulation of the civic and family lives. It is not hard to make 
the argument for considering Paul in the sixteenth century. 

That Paul was a dominant source for the thought of the sixteenth 
century is evident enough. How he was interpreted is much more dif 
ficult to map. Here, our modern tendencies have inclined us towards a 
set of assumptions which closer examination and comparison demon- 
strate to be false. There was not one “Paul” in the sixteenth century, 
but several. Thus, naming a particular thinker a “Pauline theologian” 
is no more helpful than to call someone a biblical theologian. Further, 
the label Pauline often carries a confessional bias: Calvin is a “Pauline” 
theologian because he presents doctrines the analyst accepts as Paul’s 
message. 

This does not represent a straw man that we are creating to destroy. 
Excellent contemporary historical and theological scholarship of the 
sixteenth century suggests more or less explicitly that we know who Paul 
was for the Reformation, and thus can speak of Luther’s discovery of 
Paul, or Calvin’s, or Melanchthon’s. But the diversity of Pauls in the 
sixteenth century is one of the hallmarks of this volume. To illustrate 
that point, let us look briefly at three different theologians presented 
here. 

Johann Staupitz, Desiderius Erasmus and John Calvin all took up 
Paul's doctrine and used it as a major factor in their own theological 
efforts. For Staupitz, Paul was the critic of medieval popular piety. 
Staupitz’ Paul demanded interior alteration, through the dialectic of self- 
denial and Christ's mercy. Staupitz presented Paul as the interior almost 
mystical doctor, as Jared Wicks makes clear in his article. Riemer Faber 
notes that for Erasmus, Paul condemned the arid nature of scholastic 
theologizing in favor of the reform of the individual soul through the 
acceptance of the philosophi Christi. In this persuasion to morality, and 
general mistrust of dialecticism, Erasmus’ Paul began himself to take 
on the character of a true Renaissance man, both in his excellence of 
literary styling, and in his concern for moral reform. Barbara Pitkin 
demonstrates that for John Calvin, Paul opened the scriptures through 
a dependence on grace. This mastery of the scripture and alignment 
with the later Augustine transformed Paul into the chief theologian of 
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the scriptures, and the model for contemporary church order. Calvin’s 
Paul represented true religion, with nothing being left out. 

Who was right? ‘That question has very little place in sensitive history. 
If we content ourselves with counting citations, and allow for the differ- 
ences in genre and length of writing, we find that all three theologians 
had such frequent recourse to the Pauline corpus that each could claim 
the title of “Pauline theologian.” Paul—the mystical doctor of interior- 
ity. Paul—the proto-Renaissance Christian humanist. Paul—the master 
of the scripture and theology. All Pauline, yet so different as to make 
us renegotiate what we wish to designate by that term. 

The centrality of Paul for the Western Christian tradition stands 
irrefutably. The number of times that Paul and Pauline texts are at the 
nexus of Christian revolutionary moments is legion. When Augustine 
heard the voice telling him to “take and read,” it was the text of the 
book of Romans that was the vessel of his conversion that brought 
him out of his misery? That conversion brought Western Christian- 
ity perhaps its single most influential theologian.’ John Chrysostom, 
widely seen as the finest preacher of the Patristic Era, gave homilies 
on all of the Pauline epistles. Luther claimed that it was the recovery 
of Romans 1.17 that changed his whole understanding of humanity’s 
relationship to God, a turn from hatred to love? Luther’s resultant new 
understanding of the nature of the law and gospel presented such a 
Copernican revolution that Luther saw this as the heart of his doctrine, 
a doctrine the implications of which split Western Christendom apart. 
Luther denied the use of John 6 for the foundation of Eucharistic teach- 
ing, and concentrated upon I Corinthians to repudiate the traditional 
doctrine of the Mass. For John Wesley, just the hearing of Luther’s 
preface to Romans provided the spark for the Aldersgate experience, 
when he felt his heart strangely warmed. His consequent renovation 
of the Church of England with the Methodist movement spawned 
one of the greatest missionary movements in Western Christianity. 
In the modern age, Karl Barth’s Epistle to the Romans famously fell like 


* Augustine, Confessions Book VIII, Ch. 12. 

* Jaroslav Pelikan calls the development of medieval theology a “series of footnotes 
to Augustine,” in his The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine, Volume 
3: The Growth of Medieval Theology (600—1300) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1980), 3. 

? Martin Luther, Preface to his Latin Writings. LW 34.336f£, WA 54.185f 
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a “bombshell on the playground of the theologians.” Paul’s thought, 
personality, and theology have always been close to the revolutionary 
boundary of Christian thought. 

But who is Paul? The simplicity of the question belies the depths that 
such a query must plumb. Who is Paul for whom? Who is Paul according 
to whom? Who is Paul in Acts? Or who is Paul in the reliably authen- 
tic letters? Frequently, our questions tell us more about contemporary 
concerns than they do about a first century figure, living successfully 
between multiple cultures. Modern historical critical New ‘Testament 
scholarship frequently searches for the Paul in his historical context. 
Since at least 1963, Pauline scholars have been attempting to correct 
the conceptions of Paul that pre-modern portrayals have supported, 
such as Paul's overwhelming personal sense of sin. Systematicians, on 
the other hand, tend to seek out the Paul who will provide assistance in 
their own efforts. Sometimes this harvesting of Paul follows traditional 
paths, at other times it strikes out in new directions.’ 

One can detect in the modern (or postmodern) engagement with 
Paul by New ‘Testament scholars an implicit acceptance and critique of 
the idea of the “lutheran” Paul.? Various efforts by the proponents of 
the New Perspectives movements have sought to extract Paul from the 
ideological morass that was traced to Augustine, and then re-invigorated 
in the sixteenth century by Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin.’ One 
can see this same tendency in some historians of scholarship, who 
have sought to divide the humanist scholars who were forwarding the 


ê Krister Stendahl’s “The Apostle Paul and the Introspective Conscience of the 
West” Harvard Theological Review 56 (1963) 199-215, began this trend. E.P. Sanders, N.T. 
Wright, and James Dunn are some of the leaders among those who have continued 
the pattern of searching out new ways of viewing Paul, ways that attempt to eschew 
the models of the past. 

7 Just one example of the “mining” of Paul may suffice. Loretta Dornisch’s Paul 
and Third World Women Theologians (Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 1999), 
represents such an effort. 

* T use “lutheran” to signify a kind of generic idea that is not overly careful about 
either Luther’s ideas, or those of confessional Lutherans. On ths point, see Arland J. 
Hultgren, “Flashpoints in Interpreting Paul,” in Dialog: A Journal of Theology 46 (2), 
166-169, where he notes that many scholars are not precise about what they mean 
by “Lutheran.” 

? The New Perspective on Paul movement seeks the re-evaluation of Paul unadorned 
by the later doctrinal commitments of some of the Protestant reformers, especially 
Luther. While the movement is frequently traced to a beginning in the work of E.P. 
Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977); the term “new 
perspective” is typically attributed to the work of James D.G. Dunn, “The New Per- 
spective on Paul,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 65 (1983): 95-122. 
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progress of human knowledge from the Reformation era theologians 
who were ruled by dogmatic concerns. ° 

Both of these endeavors accept as unremarkable the dominance of 
a Lutheran, or at least a Protestant, Paul in the West. Almost certainly 
some of these schools of thought would seek to banish the notion. 
But one cannot attack or seek to correct that which does not exist. In 
the effort to liberate Paul from Protestant ideals that find their roots 
in the sixteenth century, modern scholars implicitly acknowledge a 
certain hegemony of the “lutheran” Paul. Paul is thus set out as a 
figure more congenial to, or more taken over by, classical Protestant 
patterns of exegesis and theology. This is not just the caricature that 
critics have set out in order to knock down. In various works on the 
central figures of the Reformation, modern interpreters have set out a 
certain “Pauline” character to the Protestant reform.!! Whatever side 
one takes in these debates, the logic is tragically flawed. The modern 
assumption, either to praise or to damn the classical Protestant heritage, 
is that the twenty-first century scholar grasps the gestalt that is Paul 
in the sixteenth century. Such an assumption rests on reading into an 
earlier period our own grasp of Paul tempered by our biblical and tex- 
tual achievements. It also arises from reading forward the confessional 
heritage of the sixteenth century. 

This model of thinking suggests that a single Paul existed. That may 
have been historically true of the first century, but it does not hold for 
the sixteenth century. Krister Stendahl’s famous article “The Apostle 
Paul and the Introspective Conscience of the West,” published in 1963, 
addressed this point.'? Stendahl saw a basic problem in the portrait of 
Paul as a modern figure. He believed that this was a Western invention, 
attributable to Augustine and, especially, Luther. 


10 An example is Jerry H. Bentley’s Humanists and Holy Writ: New Testament Scholarship 
in the Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983). 

!! See for instance, T.H.L. Parker's introductory essay to the Droz edition of Calvin's 
commentary on Hebrews, Joannis Calvini Opera Exegetica, Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Hebraeos (Geneva: Droz, 1996); and his Calvin’s New Testament Commentaries. 2nd ed. 
(Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1993). Others have taken this route, because 
the topic is still quite current for some who seek to answer the biblical interpretive 
concerns. See also Stephen Westerholm, Perspectives Old and New on Paul: The “Lutheran” 
Paul and His Critics (Grand Rapids: Wm.B. Eerdmans, 2004); and Risto Saarinen, “How 
Luther Got Paul Right,” Dialog: A Journal of Theology 46 (2), 170-173. 

® Krister Stendahl, “The Apostle Paul and the Introspective Conscience of the 
West,” Harvard Theological Review 56, July 1963, 199-215. 
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Especially in Protestant Christianity—which, however, at this point has 
its roots in Augustine and in the piety of the Middle Ages—the Pauline 
awareness of sin has been interpreted in the light of Luther’s struggle with 
conscience. But it is exactly at that point that we can discern the most 
drastic difference between Luther and Paul, between the 16th and the 1st 
century, and, perhaps, between Eastern and Western Christianity." 


Stendahl was absolutely clear that there is only one correct understand- 
ing of Paul. Luther was wrong for importing Augustine’s theology and 
his own existential concerns into the thought of Paul. He saw this as 
eisegesis, the importing of concerns into the text, rather than explicat- 
ing the text according to its inherent meaning and historical realities 
of the text. This eisegesis, especially at Romans 7, caused the giants 
of the Western conscience to believe that Paul had a bad conscience, 
when in fact he had a rather robust conscience.'* Stendahl made two 
crucial points. First, Paul had a single message, that to be “Pauline” 
would channel a theologian into a particular and predictable focus. 
Second, Stendahl assumed the universality of Luther's Pauline synthesis. 
Luther's interpretation is privileged as normative in the West, though 
not the East. Stendahl considered the history of effects of this reading, 
finding it to be almost without boundaries, and linked it even to the 
secular world in the work of Freud.? While there is much to be valued 
in Stendahl’s critique, much is left unsaid. 

First, by speaking about the position of the West, Stendahl posited a 
kind of synthesis for which he provided absolutely no historical buttress- 
ing. In this view, a straight line is drawn from Augustine to Luther to 
Freud. Granted, Stendahl argued that this synthesis was wrong-headed, 
and mistook Paul for a modern or early modern figure bedeviled by 
the struggles of conscience. But he never considered that there were 
other voices and other interpretations that this synthesis denied. In the 
moment of arguing for the more professionally historical appropria- 
tion of biblical texts, Stendahl implicitly set out a sense of Paulinism 
in which this phenomenon was definable and unitive.'® 


13 Stendahl, 200. 

14 Stendahl, 200. 

15 Stendahl, 214. 

16 Most surprisingly, he does this while warning that “But both the historian and 
the theologian, both the psychologist and the average reader of the Bible, are well 
advised to assess how this hypothesis of contemporaneity affects their thiking, and their 
interpretations of ancient writings.” 199—200. 
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Second, we see in Stendahl’s analysis the clear image of modern 
New ‘Testament scholarship, which seeks to find the historically sensi- 
tive portrayal of Paul. In such an academic world, Paul is a unique 
individual, with a unique set of characteristics. It makes little sense for 
Paul to argue against himself. That this is still the case can be seen in 
a quick survey of New Testament scholarship in the last two decades." 
This modern sense, based in historical-critical method, however, at times 
creeps into the historian’s consciousness, making him or her think that 
as there is one Paul, to be Pauline must mean one thing. 

But is that legitimately the historical case? It makes great theoretical 
sense to demand that Paul’s thought as a single corpus should mean 
the same thing or set of things across the ages. But historically, this 
idea breaks down. Do we know the Paul of the sixteenth century? For 
instance, let us inquire about the popular linking of Protestantism and 
Paulinism in the sixteenth century. Did Catholics concede the ground 
of the Pauline corpus to the heretical schismatics? In fact, the state of 
affairs seems to be quite the opposite. A case study demonstrates the 
point. In 1990, David Steinmetz pointed out that Calvin’s acceptance of 
the later Augustine against the earlier in the interpretation of Romans 7 
was not a Reformation-era confessional choice.'® Steinmetz surveyed 
fifteen exegetes, and found agreement upon the point among twelve of 
them, including most Catholic thinkers. In fact, most of what historians 
and theologians of the early modern period find when we venture into 
the texts of the theologians and the laws of the jurists and the church 
orders of those in charge of family life and poor relief is how inexpertly 
we can project back to the sixteenth century from a firm grasp of what 
we know of Paul in the twenty-first century. 

Therefore, this volume seeks to begin from a new question. We do 
not ask “Who is Paul?” Rather, we pose the less magisterial but far more 
historically interesting question, “Who was Paul in and for the sixteenth 
century?” The first crucial point to establish is the centrality of Paul for 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Both Luther and Erasmus believed 


17 See especially, Stanley K. Stowers, A Rereading of Romans: Justice, Jews, and Gentiles 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994); and James Dunn, Theology of Paul the Apostle 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 2003). This even becomes material for popular audiences. 
See Gary Wills, What Paul Meant (New York: Viking, 2006). 

'8 David C. Steinmetz, “Calvin and the Divided Self of Romans 7," in Augustine, 
the Harvest, and Theology: Essays Dedicated to Heiko Augustinus Oberman in Honor of his 60th 
Birthday, edited by Heiko A. Oberman and Kenneth Hagen (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 
300-313. 
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that Paul was at the heart of the scriptures. Wim Francois’ article on 
Thomas Stapleton points out how a Catholic reformer saw Paul at the 
heart of the refutation of the Protestant heresy. Simply put, Paul was 
crucial to the early modern period, and yet we do not have a certain 
grasp of how he was seen, how he was used, and how he influenced 
the people of that time. 

Surprises await us. Along the way the following articles will demon- 
strate the truth of Karlfried Froehlich's dictum that we do not know 
what was important to another age until we dive into its texts.” David 
Whitford’s article proves this point—establishing that though Romans 
13 seems to the modern mind to be the locus classicus for the discussion 
of political theology and theory, Peter's declaration in Acts 5 that “we 
must serve God and not men," turned out to be far more decisive in 
the formulation of the theologies of a number of figures in the six- 
teenth century. 

Likewise, in these studies we will come face to face with our own 
ignorance of what “mattered” to the sixteenth century as it grappled 
with Paul. For the biblical scholar of the modern period, the Pauline 
corpus is relatively small, perhaps seven letters. For the sixteenth century, 
it was far more than that. Yes, of course there were the thirteen letters 
attributed to Paul, and the possibility of the letter to the Hebrews. Luke's 
reporting about Paul was unproblematic for the sixteenth century. But 
the sources did not end there! Some thinkers gave consideration the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, as well as to the Passion of Peter and Paul, 
and the Golden Legend. The sixteenth century theologian worked 
from a comparatively richer palette in his efforts at painting a portrait 
of Paul. 

This volume stands at the beginning of the task, rather than assert- 
ing the final statement. Many of the insights available in the following 
articles are seen to best advantage in the juxtaposition of the articles. For 
instance, we know that Philip Melanchthon’s commentary on Romans 
was one of the models for John Calvin as he took up his own pen to 
comment upon the book of Romans as his first commentary. Scholars 
of Melanchthon and Calvin frequently argue that Calvin took the loci 
methodology for his Jnstitutes from Melanchthon’s Loci Communes, and 
supplemented that topically organized book with the verse-by-verse 


19 Karlfried Froehlich, “Church History and the Bible,” Princeton Seminary Bulletin, 
ns. 1/4 (1978), 220. 
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commentary he set out in 1540.” We also know that Melanchthon and 
Calvin’s professional relationship was complex. Calvin was generally 
eager to demonstrate a continuity of theological belief that at times 
Melanchthon was at pains to avoid. Their relationship was multivalent, 
and streams of influence ran both ways between them. A wholly dif 
ferent view on their relationship and theologies is opened when one 
compares their engagement with the whole of the Pauline corpus. The 
articles by Timothy Wengert and Barbara Pitkin begin this discussion, 
and helpfully provide a framework for further investigations. 

Again we ask, ^Who was Paul in the sixteenth century?" That 
question is immediately answered by another question, “For whom?” 
Because we stand at the beginning of the task, we have included many 
figure studies. Bullinger, Luther, and Calvin take their place next to 
Melanchthon, Erasmus, and Cajetan. These “figure” chapters present 
a level of synthesis that is rather rare in the modern academy. One can 
easily find articles on a particular reformer's exegesis of a particular 
Pauline passage—though far too frequently the attention has only been 
paid to the “big two" of Luther and Calvin, leaving fascinating and 
influential figures as fallow fields. However, while those narrow studies 
are important, they do not always get at the mindset of a particular 
theologian. Certainly, the narrow deep study is the basis of all historical 
insight. But at times, synthesis must be generated. When Melanchthon 
or Cajetan or Faber Stapulensis or Bullinger thought by chance about 
Paul, what images and insights were likely to come to mind? In seeking 
to grant some access to these types of studies, we are attempting to get 
at mentalité. Further, by balancing the studies side by side, we can begin 
to come to some idea of what the more general theological idea of Paul 
was. Will this get at the deep consciousness of the illiterate tradesman? 
No. But it 1s far more likely than many other methods to grant access 
to the formation of any pastor or priest who would minister to him. 

These articles offer fascinating examinations of what it meant for 
the theologian of the sixteenth century to read Paul. Volumes have 
been written on the impact of humanistic studies and the way that 
the new linguistic tools transformed the sixteenth-century Bible. But 
no one sat down 1n his study, unaffectedly paging through Erasmus' 


2 For instance, Richard Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin: Studies in the Foundation of 
a Theological Tradition (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001), 125ff; and Randall 
Zachman, John Calvin as Teacher, Pastor, and Theologian: The Shape of His Writings and 
Thought (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2006), 29-53. 
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Novum Instrumentum, and exclaiming over the purity of the text found 
there. Other influences always changed the character of the reading. 
For Martin Luther, the existential struggle for his own faith exercised 
a powerful influence over his reading of Paul. Professor Mickey Mat- 
tox examines the possibility that it was more than just theology that 
attracted Luther to Paul but also the fact that Paul was converted at 
the very moment of his greatest sin. Luther’s examiner, ‘Thomas de Vio 
(better known as Cajetan), followed a different route to Paul. Cajetan 
did not even take up scriptural commenting until the last decade of his 
life, and his efforts were motivated by a desire to reform the Church, 
rather than to fight the Lutheran heresy, as Michael O’Connor con- 
tends in his article. 

Some of the findings will not surprise the experienced student of 
the sixteenth century. Others will. In all cases, the conclusions are set 
upon the foundation of close textual studies. We hope that this habit 
will equip other scholars to voyage into the sea of sixteenth century 
Paulinism, with a greater sense of purpose for having some of the the 
essential elements of a map. At times, the article printed here presents 
some of the first systematic efforts at delineating the issue at hand. Such 
is the case with the R. Emmet McLaughlin’s piece on early Anabaptist 
engagement with Paul. McLaughlin takes on the general theory that 
Radicals wholly avoided Paul in favor of other portions of scripture. 
To return to our map illustration, this article sketches the chart of 
some previously unknown waters, so that we might erase the warning 
“Beyond here there be dragons.” 

In one way, these studies do set themselves in agreement with the 
critique fashioned by the New Perspective on Paul movement. ‘That 
agreement is in the idea that traditions of reading exist, and exercise 
hegemonic function over both academic and faith communities. David 
Steinmetz has argued that knowing the prior exegetical history of a 
passage that was available to a commentator was far more important 
to understanding his comment than grasping his hermeneutical con- 
ception.” The figures of the sixteenth century were both continuing a 


2! Steinmetz wrote “At any event, it is essential not to overestimate the importance 
of hermeneutics or underestimate the importance of prior exegesis. In my judgment 
what has already been written on a passage of Scripture is far more important and 
exercises more influence on subsequent exegesis than the hermeneutical theory of any 
would-be interpreter.” “Divided by a Common Past: The Reshaping of the Christian 
Exegetical Tradition in the Sixteenth Century,” The Journal of Medieval and Early Modern 
Studies 27 (1997): 250. 
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medieval and patristic tradition of commenting upon Paul, and were, in 
some cases, transforming that legacy for future generations. By examin- 
ing the fruits of these studies, we are able to look both ways, as it were. 
We can look backward, examining how the sixteenth century's concep- 
tion of Paul differed from or accepted those ideas of the medieval and 
patristic eras. This volume facilitates that particular scholarly effort by 
beginning in the medieval period, providing Karlfried Froehlich’s survey 
of Paul in the late medieval age. Further, we can look forward, and see 
how these models of who Paul was and what he meant influenced and 
inspired later generations. Again, this volume provides some beginning, 
especially with Robert Kolb’s article on the ways that late Reformation 
Lutheran theologians handled Paul. 

While examining and comparing the conceptions of different theo- 
logians can begin to limn what theologians believed of Paul in the 
sixteenth century, it is useful to ask the further question, “How was Paul 
used?” This second question is especially the bailiwick of the second 
set of articles within the volume, which might be called the move from 
intellectual to social history. It is, however, social history with an ax to 
grind. The articles seek to deny that only theologians were interested 
in how the apostle was used. Instead, they take the opposite tack, 
assuming that the influence of Paul extended far beyond the univer- 
sity classroom, far beyond the pulpit. ‘These articles seek to get at how 
Paul was used in a variety of contexts. How was Paul formative for the 
consideration of the religious lives of women in the sixteenth century? 
What was the effect of Paul in the political theorizing of theologians 
and canonists in the era? How were Pauline texts used by pastors and 
magistrates in forming communal patterns for the family, including 
codes around marriage and baptism? Did Pauline dicta influence the 
patterns adopted for poor relief? 

One of the surprises in tracing out the uses of Paul comes from find- 
ing the textual bases behind conflicting arguments. Most students of the 
Reformation learn early on that Protestants supported clerical marriage, 
while Catholics continued to deny it. However, few realize that both 
Protestant advocates of clerical marriage and Catholic detractors turned 
to the same Pauline text, I Corinthians 7, as Karen Spierling points out 
in her contribution. Similarly, we may know that Protestant theologians 
were loathe to grant primacy to Peter over the other apostles. But we 
may not know that the paratextual apparatus of the Tyndale Bible 
makes exactly that point for the lay reader, highlighting that Paul did 
not receive his apostolic authority from Peter, and attempting to form 
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the lay reader's biblical conscious in a quite distinct manner. This and 
other points of interest come from Vivienne Westbrook’s contribution 
on Paul in English Bible translations. 

As is frequently the case with volumes that gather essays together, 
not every topic that seems worthy or interesting is included. Two topics 
of special interest finally could not be included. These are the question 
of Paul and the Jews, and Paul and Justification. Without going into 
detail, suffice to say that these were assigned, but finally could not be 
completed for inclusion in this volume. It is hoped that the materials 
that are here will help other scholars take on these tasks. 

We return to where we began. What is gained by a better under- 
standing of the place that Paul took in the minds of the men and 
women of the sixteenth century? The profit for historians and historical 
theologians of the sixteenth century stands unquestioned. But is the 
significance of Paul in the sixteenth century profound enough to attract 
the attention of those whose life work is not tied up in making sense 
of a long-ago time? For the answer to that, I turn to the experience 
of living and learning abroad. One of the advantages of the traveler 
who has lived in a far land is that he comes home to see with new eyes 
that which was always there. We see this phenomenon in the parable 
of the prodigal son, in the popular travelogues of the early modern 
period, and even in the stories of our contemporaries who have worked 
or studied abroad. 

It is when our own assumptions are challenged that we might begin 
to recognize them as assumptions, rather than established truths. The 
patterns of reading Paul, of applying Paul, and of seeing Paul as an 
authority, all are elements that contribute to the mental furniture of the 
sixteenth century—all these confront our own sense of comfort in what 
we know of how to read, apply and authoritatively use Paul in our own 
time. In that new and less confident sight, we gain a perspective that 
is More genuine in seeing Paul less as a mirror of our own theological 
and psychological needs, and thus more valuable to us. In coming to 
Paul in this way, we are challenged to see both how others have seen 
him, and thus given the opportunity to see him again. 


R. Ward Holder 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
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PAUL AND THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 


Karlfried Froehlich 


In recent decades, Pauline scholarship has moved away from a unilinear 
view of the Apostle Paul’s impact on the history of the Church and 
of Christian doctrine, a view that would tell the story of the reception 
of Pauline thought in terms of an obvious development from Paul 
via Augustine to Martin Luther and the central tenets of modern 
Protestant theology.' The reason is not only the renewed emphasis 
on the Jewish Paul in post-Holocaust exegesis, or the post-Vatican II 
ecumenical climate in which biblical scholarship has become a coopera- 
tive enterprise which crosses denominational lines and does not allow 
formerly church-dividing emphases to dictate the result of historical 
investigations. Equally important has been the recognition of multiple 
strands of reception from the very beginning of the Christian era. 
The canonical Paul of the Pastoral and the Petrine Epistles was by no 
means the only legitimate continuation of Paul’s legacy. Nor was the 
Paul of the earliest centuries primarily the “apostle of the heretics,” 
of Gnostics, Marcionites, and Manicheans. Rather, all sorts of people 
who regarded themselves as Christians claimed to preserve the Pauline 
heritage and to guard it from corruption. Multiple “Pauls” were alive 
and well. They distanced themselves from each other and inspired 
theological convictions sometimes diametrically opposed one to the 
other. What the living Paul strove for but largely failed to achieve, 
namely, to become “all things to all people,” the dead Paul managed 
to accomplish quickly. 

With regard to the “real Paul” of modern historical scholarship, Kris- 
ter Stendahl’s seminal essay of 1963 charged that Augustine in the late 
fourth century already misread Paul as the model of his own personal 
struggles and that Luther followed his lead by extolling Paul’s theology 
as the answer to his existential question: “How do I find a gracious 


! Albert Schweitzer in his history of Pauline scholarship, Paul and His Interpreters, 
1912, had warned already that the Reformers read their own ideas into Paul. 
? The term was coined by Tertullian. 
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God?” The so-called “New Perspective” on Paul,* introduced by E.P. 
Sanders’ study of Paul and Palestinian Judaism in 1977 and expanded in the 
writings of J.P. Dunn and others, targets the modern misunderstanding 
of Paul by presenting the historical Paul in the framework of a Jewish 
religious pattern which Sanders called “covenantal nomism.” The real 
Paul was not the father of ancient or modern invidualism, preoccupied 
with the quest for his converts’ personal salvation; rather, he wrote his 
letters to assure them of their inclusion in a new Israel from all nations 
created by the life and death of Christ, an Israel that was far more 
comprehensive than the community of the old covenant. 

Recent work on the cultural setting of Paul’s world and the early 
Christian apocryphal literature outside the New Testament has led 
to a further important insight. The Paul of the Epistles must not be 
confused with the Paul of hagiography, legend, and cult. The two are 
far from being identical, perhaps even compatible, and the trajectory 
of their reception was quite different. What is more, neither of the two 
seems to have had universal significance for the development of the 
early Christian faith. A considerable number of early Christian writings 
shows no signs of acquaintance with Paul’s letters. Their authors simply 
may not have known them. Among them are the canonical Acts of the 
Apostles, the Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, 2 Clement, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, Papias, Hegesippus, and the Apology of Aristides. On the 
other hand, knowledge of Paul as an apostle and missionary without 
reference to the Epistles may have been much more widespread and 
common. Narrative material focusing on Paul’s movements, miracles, 
and martyrdom rather than on his theology fills not only the second 
half of the book of Acts which, to be sure, stops just before reporting 
the death of Paul but constitutes the bulk of apocrypha connected with 
the name of Paul, especially the Acts of Paul which dwell at length on 
his career as missionary and miracle worker and include the report of 
his final stay and martyrdom in Rome.’ It is entirely possible that much 


* “The Apostle Paul and the Introspective Conscience of the West,” Harvard Theo- 
logical Review 56 (1963) 199—215. 

* See the recent essay volume of one of the main proponents: James D.G. Dunn, The 
New Perspective on Paul: Collected Essays, (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen 
Testament) 185 (Ttibingen, 2005) which includes an extensive bibliography. 

? See the texts in J.K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal 
Christian Literature in an English Translation (New York, 1993), and the essay volume, Jan 
N. Bremmer, ed., The Apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla (Studies on the Apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles) 2 (Kampen, 1996). 
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of this material rests on oral tradition which antedates the collection and 
dissemination of Paul’s letters. But even the missionary and the saint 
did not achieve universal recognition and prominence. The search for 
an early veneration of Saint Paul at the places of his reported itinerary 
has yielded surprisingly little evidence.’ Cities like Tarsus, Jerusalem, 
Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, and the islands of Cyprus and Crete 
are void of local traces of Paul’s presence there. It was in much later 
times that events mentioned in the biblical and apocryphal stories were 
localized as memorials and tourist attractions for pilgrims and visitors. 
An example is Damascus, where the present-day “Chapel of Ananias” 
was originally dedicated to the Holy Cross. There are almost no early 
church buildings named after St. Paul in all the Mediterranean localities 
where he is said to have visited. Ephesus had its magnificent churches 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the Apostle John, and the Seven Sleep- 
ers, but no church celebrating the memory of Paul. In Asia Minor, 
the cult of Saint Thecla, the virgin protomartyr who, according to the 
Acts of Paul, was an early convert of Paul in Iconium far outshone 
the cult of Paul among the native population. She had her central 
sanctuary at Hagia Thecla near Seleucia, and it seems that her cult 
was vigorously promoted by communities of ascetic women.’ Even in 
Rome the tradition of the two martyr apostles together, Peter and Paul, 
not the memory of each of them individually, established the unique 
significance of the capital city for Christianity in East and West. The 
titular Basilica of St. Paul Outside the Walls where, in the fall of 2006, 
archeologists discovered a still unopened sarcophagus beneath the altar 
which may contain the original relics,® had its beginnings as a modest 
church in Constantinian times. 

The reasons for this relative neglect of Paul in comparison with 
other apostles and saints still escape us. Later centuries celebrated his 
memory more enthusiastically. During the time when he occupied the 


° The most recent publications on this topic are owed to Ernst Dassmann, Paulus in 
frühchristlicher Frömmigkeit und Kunst, (Vorträge der Rheinisch-Westfalischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Geisteswissenschaften) 256 (Opladen, 1982); “Archäologische Spuren 
frühchristlicher Paulusverehrung," Römische Quartalschrifi 84 (1989) 271—299. 

7 See Stephen J. Davis, The Cult of Saint Thecla: A Tradition of Women's Piety in Late 
Antiquity, (Oxford Early Christian Studies) (New York, 2001). In an important study 
published in 1983, Dennis Macdonald suggested that the Pastoral Epistles were written 
to counter this phenomenon: The Legend and the Apostle: The Battle for Paul in Story and 
Canon, (Philadelphia, 1983). 

* http://news.bbc.co.uk/2/hi/europe/6219656.stm. 
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patriarchal see of Antioch, John Chrysostom left exegetical homilies 
on all the Pauline Epistles and devoted seven panegyric orations to the 
praise of the Apostle.? In the Latin West, a “Pauline Renaissance” in 
the late fourth and early fifth century saw the appearance of no fewer 
than seven patristic commentaries on one or more Epistles within the 
span of fifty years: Marius Victorinus, the Ambrosiaster, Augustine, 
Jerome, Rufinus’ translation of Origen on Romans, Pelagius, and the 
Budapest Anonymous.” In the long run, it was the epistolary Paul who 
triumphed over the saint and martyr in the history of the Apostle’s 
impact on the history of the Church. 

The Middle Ages did not distinguish between the two. Interest in 
Paul ran high, and every source reaching back into the early centuries 
was used indiscriminately to fill in the picture of the life, work, and 
thought of the Apostle. Peter Comestor's Historia scholastica, a compend 
of the literal sense of Scripture, provides a glimpse of what clerics and 
people thought they knew of Paul in the late 12th century. The entire 
story 1s told in the New Testament continuation of the popular work 
which was added to the Old Testament narration by Peter of Poitiers 
and was included in most manuscripts. It follows closely the Vulgate 
text of Acts 7 and 9—28.'! Parallels from the Epistles are occasionally 
mentioned and fitted into this framework, serving as secondary confir- 
mation. The author inserts short explanatory glosses on geographical, 
historical, and onomastic details and sometimes expands the narrative. 
The succession of King Herod Antipas (Acts 12:23) is discussed at 
length, using Josephus. The story of Paul in Athens (Acts 17) suggests 
that the solar eclipse on the day of Christ’s death was the reason for 
the erection of the altar “to the unknown God” and that Dionysius the 
Areopagite needed a healing miracle of Paul in order to be converted. 
Chronology is of special interest to Peter of Poitiers. Thus, Paul’s con- 
version is dated in the year of Jesus’ crucifixion, Peter’s tenure as bishop 
of Antioch is calculated at seven years and his episcopacy in Rome at 
twenty-five. The book closes with the martyrdom of Peter and Paul on 


9 John Chrysostom: In Praise of Saint Paul, trans. Thomas Halton, ([Boston], 1963). 
10 See the discussion in Theodore De Bruyn, trans. and ed., Pelagius’s Commentary 
on St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, (Oxford Early Christian studies) (New York, 1993), 


pp. 1-8. 
! Migne, Patrologia Latina 198, cols. 1168 and 1671-1722. 
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the same day of the 14th year of Nero but at different locations within 
the precincts of Rome. 

Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda Aurea, the late 13th century standard 
hagiographic reference work for centuries to come, gave even more 
color to the picture of the life and work of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
using a variety of sources which the author cites very carefully. These 
include, in addition to the canonical Acts and the Epistles, a large range 
of apocryphal writings, Cassiodorus’ Historia tripartita, the Historia scho- 
lastica, and a number of church fathers and medieval writers: Hilary, 
Jerome, Isidore, Gregory of Tours, Bede, Hrabanus Maurus, Haimo 
of Auxerre, and others. The main section on Paul, which connects 
with the June 29 date of the saints’ calendar, has room for a lengthy 
quotation from John Chrysostom's Laudes Sancti Pauli. In the tradition 
of his Dominican order, the author was attempting to create a thor- 
oughly researched and truly comprehensive tool for the preaching of 
friars and as edifying reading, a tool that would sum up the combined 
knowledge past and present in the service of devotion to a veritable 
army of saints. Jacobus’ extraordinary gifts as a narrator made the 
book a long-term bestseller, but for any discerning reader the fanciful 
etymologies of saints’ names at the beginning of each entry, which 
Jacobus used without regard for philological accuracy to introduce the 
spiritual physiognomy of his heroes and heroines, must already raise 
doubts about the book's value as a source of information. The name 
Paul, the author says, “is interpreted to mean mouth of a trumpet, or 
their mouth, or wonderfully chosen, or miracle of election. Or Paulus 
comes from pausa, which in Hebrew means quiet or repose, and in Latin 
means a moderate man." These meanings denote six special gifts which 
Paul was said to possess to a much higher degree than others: fruitful 
preaching, deep love for others, a miraculous conversion, manual skills, 
visionary contemplation, and Christian humility. While 15th-century 
humanists could sympathize with the popular author’s eulogy of Paul, 
they had nothing but scorn for his linguistic escapades. 


? I am using the Princeton edition, Jacobus de Voragine. The Golden Legend: Readings on 
the Saints, trans. William Granger Ryan (Princeton NJ, 1993). 
13 Ibid., p. 350. 
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The bridge between the Paul of story and legend as he was known 
through liturgy, devotional practices and religious art, and the Paul 
of the Epistles whom exegetes and theologians studied, was provided 
by the Prologues and Prefaces to the biblical text.'* Medieval manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate Bible and its glossed editions routinely opened 
with the prologues which Jerome had attached to his translations of 
individual books. Scholars assume that, where such prologues are miss- 
ing, the Vulgate text stems from a source other than the great Father 
of the fourth century. From the ninth century on, most Vulgate Bible 
manuscripts feature at the very beginning another text of Jerome’s, 
his Epistula 53 ad Paulinum with the incipit “Frater Ambrosius tua mihi 
munuscula perferens.” > The letter is addressed to Paulinus of Nola as an 
encouragement to devote himself fully to the study of the Scriptures. 
From the start, Paul is cited as the model of a saint who, while having 
Christ present to himself directly, studied Scripture eagerly, sought out 
his fellow apostles, and exhorted his disciples to do the same. *Why is 
Paul a ‘vessel of election’ [Acts 9:15]? Because he is a container of the 
law and a shrine of the Holy Scriptures." When Jerome gives a brief 
summary of the content of the Bible, he describes the Pauline Epistles 
in these words: “The Apostle Paul writes to seven churches; the eighth 
to the Hebrews 1s regarded by most people as outside this number. He 
instructs Timothy and Titus, and he intercedes with Philemon for his 
runaway slave of whom I think it is better to say nothing than to write 
inadequately.” The last remark concerns Onesimus who, according to 
the early tradition, became bishop of Ephesus. Jerome said much more 
on him in his commentary on the short piece. 

Jerome did not write any prologues to the translation of the Pauline 
Epistles, which may be an indication that the Vulgate translation was 
made by someone else. Instead, most manuscripts place at the head 
of the collection the brief biographical chapter on Paul from Jerome's 
De viris illustribus, just as the chapters on James, Peter, and Jude serve 


" A comprehensive study of these prologues is Maurice E. Schild, Abendlándische 
Dibelvorreden bis zur Lutherbibel, (Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte) 
39 (Gütersloh, 1970) which is based on the author's Heidelberg dissertation of 1964. 

'S An English translation may be found in St. Jerome: Letters and Select Works, trans. 
W.H. Fremantle (A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Second Series) vol. 6 (Grand Rapids MI, 1989), pp. 96-102. 
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as introductions to the Epistle of James, the two Epistles of Peter, and 
the one to Jude.'^ Throughout the Middle Ages many of the common 
assumptions about Paul's life and career go back to this concise, authori- 
tative text. Saul, Jerome says, was not born at Tarsus (despite Acts 21:39 
and 22:3) but in the Jewish town of Gishala in Galilee from where he 
emigrated with his parents to Cilicia after the Romans captured the 
town." He took his name, Paulus, from his convert Sergius Paulus, the 
proconsul of Cyprus [cf Acts 13:7-12] and was “ordained” as apostle 
to the Gentiles by Peter, James and John in Jerusalem. On the basis 
of 2 Tim. 4:6.16-18, Jerome assumes two trials in Rome before Nero. 
After the first trial, the Apostle was set free but suffered martyrdom 
after the second on the same day as Peter in the 14th year of Nero. 
The number of Epistles is listed as nine, directed to seven churches, 
plus four to Paul's disciples Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. Hebrews, 
Jerome says, is variously attributed to Barnabas, Luke, or the Roman 
Clement, but he himself opts for Pauline authorship. The Epistle was 
written in Hebrew; the translation into Greek is the reason for the 
discrepancy in wording and style. 

In addition to this chapter, the manuscripts add as introduction to 
the individual letters two sets of anonymous prologues which turn out 
to confront the reader with an embarrassing surprise. The first set, 
apparently earlier than Jerome, consists of a few very short historical 
remarks. The prologue to Galatians, e.g., reads: “The Galatians are 
Greeks. They first accepted the word of truth from the Apostle. But 
when he was gone, they were tempted by false prophets to turn to 
the law and to circumcision. The Apostle calls them back to the true 
faith, writing to them from Ephesus." ? Since the early 20th century, 


16 See Saint Jerome: On illustrious men, trans. Thomas P. Halton, (Fathers of the Church, 
A New Translation) 100 (Washington DC, 1999). The sequence of the first chapters 
is: 1. Simon Peter—2. James, the brother of the Lord—3. Matthew, surnamed Levi— 
4. Jude, the brother of James—5. Paul, formerly called Saul. 

7 The same information is contained in his commentary on Philemon, 23 (Migne, 
Patrologia Latina 26, col. 653D); its source may be Origen's (lost) commentary on the 
same Epistle or another obscure source. Jerome says: “talem fabulam accepimus: Aiunt 
parentes Apostoli Pauli de Gyscalis regione fuisse Judaeae...” but for him, the “regio Judaeae” 
covered the entire land of Palestine. 

'8 All the Latin prologue materials are accessible in Part If, Epistulae Paulinae, of 
Wordsworth-White’s Novum Testamentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi latine secundum editionem 
Sancti Hieronymi, (Oxford, 1913-1941). See also the discussion in Bruce M. Metzger, 
The Canon of the New Testament: Its Origin, Development, and Significance, (New York, 1987) 
pp. 94-97. 
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the entire set has been identified as having a Marcionite origin. The 
information about addressees and place of composition sounds innocent 
enough—but each of the presentations assumes the same pattern of 
development in the churches addressed. Paul’s converts first accepted 
his proclamation but then strayed from it toward Judaism or were 
tempted to do so by false prophets and must be recalled to the true 
faith. Particularly aggravating is the remark in the prologue to Romans 
that Paul’s converts “had been brought in to the Law and the Prophets,” 
which only a Marcionite would say. No one noticed this tendency in 
the Middle Ages and beyond. The Marcionite Prologues formed an 
integral part of the Vulgate Bible well into the 16th century. 

The second set of prologues must be regarded as an even greater 
embarrassment. Its first piece is a long general introduction to the 
Pauline Epistles with the incipit “Primum quaeritur quare post evangelia.” 
This text appears in practically all manuscripts of the medieval Vulgate 
and is even reprinted with a critical apparatus at the beginning of the 
Pauline Epistles in the Stuttgart Vuleata of 1984. The other prologues 
of this set appear in numerous manuscripts but not in all. ‘They are not 
the work of an orthodox author but come from the pen of none other 
than the heretic Pelagius, who prefaced the Epistles with them in his 
commentary. This does not mean that they were altogether heterodox. 
On the contrary, they were probably more useful and appropriate than 
some other options. The general introduction raises four questions: 
(1) Why does the New Testament include letters to the limited audi- 
ence of local churches after the Gospels with their full complement 
of rules for the life of all Christians? Answer: The young churches 
everywhere needed to be strengthened in their newly found faith. 
(2) Why are there no more than ten letters to churches? Answer: Paul 
wanted to emphasize that there is no decisive break between the rules 
contained in the Old and the New ‘Testament. Moses gave ten com- 
mandments, so Paul issued ten epistles. (3) Should Hebrews be counted 
among the Epistles of Paul? Answer: Yes, it was written by the Apostle 
as Jerome explains. (4) What is the reason for the present order with 
Romans coming first although it is written later than others? Answer: 
The order reflects the stages of the struggle for Christian identity in 
the various churches. The Romans are at the first stage, the others are 
farther along, the “Hebrews” the farthest, since the Thessalonians who 
are next to them in line already draw high praise for having become 
“imitators of the churches of God in Christ which are in Judea,” i.e., 
of those “Hebrews” (1 Thess. 2:14). 
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Joined to this prologus in many manuscripts are Pelagius! separate 
argumenta introducing the individual epistles. Especially influential for 
the medieval perception of the situation in Rome was the argumentum 
attached to Romans, “Romani qui ex Iudaeis."'? It describes the congre- 
gation as being composed of two groups confronting each other with 
claims to enjoy greater favor with God. The Jewish faction stresses the 
privileges of Israel, the Gentiles their meritorious reJection of pagan 
idols and their new ethical standards. Paul, says Pelagius, takes a middle 
position, reminding both sides that they have need of God's forgiveness 
and admonishing them to seek peace and concord. 

The rather pedestrian schematizations of all these texts with their 
focus on conduct and moral progress contributed to educating gen- 
erations of medieval Christians to expect from the Pauline Epistles 
little more than ethical rules and paraenetical exhortation. Nothing in 
these introductions prepared them to sympathize with Paul's agoniz- 
ing struggle over the destiny of his people Israel in Romans 9-11, to 
assimilate into their own lives Paul’s forceful proclamation of Christ’s 
lordship over the powers of this world, or to experience the revolution- 
ary implications of Paul’s gospel of justification. Theological themes 
by necessity came up when commentaries considered the Epistles in 
detail, but the tone set by the introductions did not encourage a genuine 
theological interest in the Pauline Epistles outside a circle of professional 
exegetes. But there is still more to this discouraging picture. Pelagius? 
full commentary on all the Epistles except Hebrews circulated freely 
under the orthodox names of Jerome and Cassiodorus throughout the 
Middle Ages, doing serious damage to the theological perception of 
the Pauline message.”? Among the seven Pauline commentaries of the 
“Pauline Renaissance” in the late fourth century, Pelagius’ work together 
with “Ambrose” (the anonymous Ambrosiaster) proved to be the most 
attractive one for Bible users in the following centuries. It argued in a 
down-to-earth, practical manner and gave the monk, priest and mission- 
ary plenty of help for his task. In the monastic circles of early Ireland, 
Pelagius and Ambrosiaster were the main Pauline commentators. Even 


19 Wordsworth-White ZI, Epistulae Paulinae, pp. 35-38. 

? See the introductory vol. 1 of the modern edition by Alexander Souter, Expositions 
of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, (Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic 
Literature) vol. 9, no. 1-3 (Cambridge, England, 1922-31). An English translation 
of the commentary on Romans by Theodore de Bruyn is now available. See above, 
note 10. 
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the 12th-century Glossa ordinaria on the Pauline Epistles which tradition 
attributes to Anselm of Laon pays repeated attention to the Pelagius 
materials under the name of Jerome. 

By this time, however, the Augustinian counterposition was forcefully 
present as well. During the period of the Carolingian compilations 
of biblical interpretation, Florus Diaconus of Lyon (d. ca. 860) had 
assembled a magnificent Collectaneum from a large number of Augustine’s 
works documenting the Augustinian exegesis of every section of the 
Pauline epistles for which material was available to him.?' The Glossa 
ordinaria identifies a large number of excerpts as coming from Augustine. 
Where Florus is the source, the quote is generally from an Augustinian 
theological treatise or sermon. This means that the material illustrat- 
ing Augustine’s theological point of view was now available to those 
interpreting the Pauline Epistles. In the age of biblical commentary 
as an academic exercise in the schools, this coincided with the general 
direction of the glossing, analyzing, and preaching activity of the 
masters of the sacred page. An early example is Lanfranc’s mid-elev- 
enth century commentary on the Pauline Epistles." Lanfranc glosses 
all fourteen Epistles using Florus and Ambrosiaster (for Hebrews it is 
Alcuin), but his own comments show the trained teacher of the artes 
to be most interested in the structure of the argument, rhetorically as 
well as theologically. 

As has been amply documented ever since Landgraf’s magisterial 
Dogmengeschichte der Frühscholastik,? the practice of biblical exposition in 
the schools led to quaestiones being raised in the course of the lectures, 
which were then often integrated into their published version and gave 
rise to the literature of Sententiae and Distinctiones as the earliest form 
of textbooks of systematic theology. Abaelard’s Romans commentary 
which is extant in a carefully edited version is a particularly instruc- 


?! The fullest discussion of the compilation is found in C. Charlier, “La compila- 
tion augustinienne de Florus sur l'Apótre," Revue Bénédictine 57 (1947), 132-196. Migne 
(Patrologia Latina, 119, cols 279ff) printed only the chapter headings. The full texts are 
found under Bede's name in many 15th century editions of Bede's works. 

? See "Lanfranc's Commentary on the Pauline Epistles" in Margaret T. Gibson, 
Artes’ and Bible in the Medieval West, (Collected Studies) CS 399 (Brookfield VT, 1993), 
essay XII [pp. 86-112]. 

55 Artur Michael Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte der Frühscholastik, (Regensburg, 1952—1956). 
The 4 parts in 8 volumes discuss the doctrine of grace (I, 1-2), christology (IL, 1—2), 
the sacraments (III, 1—2), and the doctrine of sin (IV, 1-2). 
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tive example.** At many points the author interrupts the continuous 
exposition to insert little disquisitions on general theological questions, 
which he later includes in his topical treatises. By the middle of the 
12th century, “glossing” the Pauline Epistles in an academic setting 
clearly meant more than reading off and dictating a catena of patristic 
and more recent authorities. The details of the text were thoroughly 
scrutinized for their exact meaning in the light of context, argument, 
and parallels. Specific passages, even single verses, triggered extensive 
discussions of doctrinal points. Gilbert of Poitiers, one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of this generation, left a commentary on all fourteen 
Epistles which is preserved in over sixty manuscripts but has never been 
printed due to the shadow cast on the author by Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
charges of heresy.” The brief prologue, “Sicut prophetae post legem" is a 
free composition on the basis of the Pelagian materials. Surprisingly, it 
does not employ the new format of the accessus ad auctorem which was 
beginning to be applied to biblical writings as it had been to works of 
secular authors. The following commentary explains the text carefully 
phrase by phrase, sometimes word for word. But already the wording of 
Rom. 1:4 which speaks of the Son “qui praedestinatus est Filius Det in virtute? 
gives Gilbert the opportunity to discuss major issues of christology and 
their effect on trinitarian doctrine. He cites the authorities on both sides 
(Origen and Augustine), but then proposes a solution of his own. One 
of the manuscripts, Vienna Nationalbibliothek 1562, displays extensive 
notes in the margin and on inserted strips of parchment which question 
and try to refute the position taken in the commentary. They may well 
be the comments of a contemporary reader, Gerhoh of Reichersberg, 
who was an outspoken critic of Gilbert’s trinitarian theology. 
Abaelard was found guilty of heretical doctrines and Gilbert remained 
under suspicion, but their Pauline commentaries had considerable 
impact. A student’s version (reportatio) of Abaelard’s Romans has been 
identified in a Cambridge manuscript (‘Trinity College B.I.39), and the 
Pauline section in the widely read Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum which 
were attributed to Hugh of St. Victor has been shown to come from 


?* Abaelard: Expositio in Epistolam ad Romanos = Rümerbriefkommentar, trans. Rolf Pep- 
permüller (Fontes Christiani) Bd. 26 (Freiburg i.Br., 2000). See also the earlier analysis 
by the same author: Abaelards Auslegung des Rómerbriefes, (Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters. n.E) Bd. 10 (Münster, 1972). 

3 For a preliminary analysis of the Romans section see Maurice Simon, “La Glose 
de l'Epitre aux Romains de Gilbert de la Porré,” Revue d'histoire ecclestastique 52 (1957), 
51-80. 
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the circle around Abaelard.?? The situation is similar in the case of 
Gilbert. Most copies of his commentary were made in the 12th century, 
and there were expansions and “commentaries on the commentary." 
Landgraf has shown that one of the phenomena surrounding the large 
number of Pauline commentaries from the 12th century was the for- 
mation of “schools” which implies the interdependence of individual 
pieces in a vast manuscript tradition whose relationships have not yet 
been disentangled. 


IL. 


A major new factor in the world of the 13th century was the rapid 
ascendancy of the mendicant orders, Franciscans and Dominicans, as 
the avant-garde of a renewal movement in the Church at large. In their 
own studia as well as in the university faculties of theology in which 
they soon occupied chairs along with the secular masters the place of 
biblical studies remained central. Every teacher of theology was still 
obligated to lecture on the Bible. What changed was the teaching style 
and the curricular context in which exegetical work was done, as well as 
the tools available for it. Both mendicant orders regarded preaching as 
their major task. The production of scholarly biblical commentaries as 
aids for this assignment was firmly in their hands for the next century 
and a half, as Beryl Smalley has observed.” In addition, the Domini- 
cans at St. Jacques in Paris took the initiative to transform the early 
decades of the century into the “age of tools.” Under the leadership 
of the formidable Hugh of St. Cher, who was created cardinal by Pope 
Gregory IX, teams of friars worked on correctoria—lists of corrections 
of the Vulgate text-, assembled the first full verbal concordance of the 
Bible, and updated the materials contained in the Glossa ordinaria by 


26 See R. Peppermüller, “Zum Fortwirken von Abaelard’s Rómerbriefkommentar," 
in: Pierre Abélard, Pierre le Vénérable: Les courants philosophiques, littéraires et artistiques en Occident 
au milieu du XII’ siécle (Actes et mémoires du colloque international, Abbaye de Cluny, 
2 au 9 juillet 1972) (Paris, 1975), pp. 557—568. 

7 On the manuscript situation, sce Lauge Olaf Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy in 
the Twelfth Century: A Study of Gilbert Porreta’s Thinking and the Theological Expositions of the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation during the period 1130-1180, R. Christophersen, trans. (Acta 
theologica Danica) 15 (Leiden, 1982), pp. 41-42. 

28 Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1983), 
p. 369. 
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publishing a new comprehensive Bible commentary called Postilla in 
totam Bibliam.?° 

Thomas Aquinas was a Dominican deeply involved in the struggle 
over the acceptance of the mendicants into the university but clearly 
profiting by the new situation in theological studies. As far as we know, 
Thomas lectured on the Pauline Epistles at least once, perhaps twice, 
during the last years of his life. One of these courses took place between 
October 1272 and December 1273 at the studium of his order in Naples, 
another possibly five years earlier during one of his teaching assignments 
elsewhere in Italy. The editions of his work present the commentary 
on Rom 1:1 to 1 Cor 10:33 in a form which probably was dictated 
by Thomas himself (ordinatio) and on the remainder of the Epistles in 
the form of reportationes, notes taken down by his secretary Reginald of 
Piperno.?? The lectures show that Aquinas had the highest respect for 
Paul. Tolomeo of Lucca tells the story of a dream vision that one of 
the brothers had at the time of Thomas’ death. St. Paul came to the 
lecture hall, and when Thomas asked him whether his own explana- 
tions of the Epistles were in agreement with their author's meaning, 
the Apostle replied: *Yes, as adequate as any living person might have 
them." He then promised to take Thomas to a place where he would 
understand perfectly and, to the consternation of the brother, led him 
out of the lecture hall by the hem of his cloak.?! 

The prologue to the Epistles no longer uses the old models.” Like 
most such prologues in the 13th century, it begins with a scripture verse 


? The recent essay volume by Louis-Jacques Bataillon, Gilbert Dahan et Pierre-Marie 
Gy, eds., Hugues de Saint-Cher (11263): bibliste et théologien (Turnhout, 2004), addresses all 
three aspects of the team work at St. Jacques. 

9 Thomas’ Commentaries on the entire Corpus Paulinum are found in the edi- 
tions of the Opera Omnia, in the Parma edition, vols. 13-14; in the Paris edition, vols. 
20-21. A standard modern edition was prepared by Raphael Cai, ed., S. Thomae 
Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici Super Epistolas S. Pauli Lectura, 2 vols, 8th ed. revised (Turin, 
1953). A number of the commentaries are available in English. The Aquinas Scripture 
Series features three volumes with Galatians (1966), Ephesians (1966), 1 Thessalonians and 
Philippians (1969). The newest addition is Chrysostom Baer, trans., Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (South Bend IN, 2006); Timothy, Titus, and Philemon by the same 
translator has been published in 2007. 

9! See Kenelm Foster, The Life of Saint Thomas Aquinas: Biographical Documents, (Balti- 
more, 1959), pp. 134-35. 

? I am using the Latin text of Thomas’ Prologue from the Paris Edition, Doctoris 
Angelici divi Thomae Aquinatis ... Opera Omnia, vol. 20 (Paris: Vivés, 1876) pp. 379-380.—On 
the changing form of the scholastic prologues, see the instructive chapter by Gilbert 
Dahan, “Les prologues des commentaires bibliques (XIF—XIV* siécle),” in Jacqueline 
Hamesse, ed., Les prologues médiévaux: Actes du colloque international organisé par l'Academia 
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which serves as a motto. Thomas chose Acts 9:15, the verse which 
Jerome had already singled out: “This one is a vessel of election for 
me.” ‘Then he unfolds his understanding of the core of Paul’s message. 
‘Together with the book of Psalms, he says, the Pauline Epistles are the 
Church’s chief books because the biblical portrait of their authors is 
paradigmatic for all Christians. They are both forgiven sinners, and 
their books “contain almost the entire teaching of theology.” ‘Forgiven 
sinners’: Thomas, like Augustine, belongs to those theologians of all ages 
for whom the anti-Pelagian Paul was central not only to the theology 
of the Epistles but to all theology. The exegesis practiced in the schools 
had attributed special importance to the literal sense as the foundation 
of all expository efforts. This led to a new definition of the literal sense 
which has to be read as the intentio auctoris. ‘Thomas’ Prologue interprets 
the intention of the Apostle Paul under a single theme, a theme that 
organizes the entire corpus: the grace of Christ. 


This teaching is entirely about the grace of Christ, which can be con- 
sidered from three perspectives. It can be considered insofar as grace is 
in the head, namely in Christ, thus is it commended in the letter to the 
Hebrews. It is also in the principal members of the mystical body, and 
thus is it commended in the letters addressed to the prelates. Third, it is 
in the mystical body itself, the Church, and thus is it commended in the 
letters sent to the Gentiles. Here is their division. The grace of Christ 
can be considered in three ways. In one way, in itself, and thus is it com- 
mended in the letter to the Romans. It is also in the sacraments of grace, 
and thus is it commended in the two letters to the Corinthians—the first 
of them deals with the sacraments themselves and the second with the 
dignity of ministers—and in the epistle to the Galatians, which excludes, 
in opposition to those who sought to add old sacraments to the new, the 
superfluous sacraments. Third, Christ's grace 1s considered according to 
the effect of unity that it has produced in the Church. Thus, the Apostle 
first treats of the institution of ecclesiastical unity in the letter to the 
Ephesians and, second, of its confirmation and progress in the epistle to 
the Philippians. Third, he addresses the defense of it against errors in the 
epistle to the Colossians, against present persecution in | Thessalonians, 
and against future persecutions especially in the time of the antichrist in 
2 Thessalonians... He taught the spiritual leaders about the institution, 
instruction, and governance of ecclesiastical unity in 1 Timothy, about 
firmness against persecutors in 2 Timothy, and about defense against 
heretics in the epistle to Titus. He taught temporal lords in the epistle 


Belgica et l'Ecole francaise de Rome avec le concours de la FIDEM, Rome, 26-28 mars 1998 
(Textes et études du Moyen Age) 15 (Turnhout, 2000), pp. 427-470. 
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to Philemon. And so, the rationale behind the division and order of the 
epistles is evident. 


Quite obviously, Thomas pushes the rational analysis of a collection 
of incidental texts to its limit. He does the same in his exegesis of the 
individual letters. Each chapter opens with a detailed logical disposition 
noting main themes, sub-themes, and sub-subthemes down to the small- 
est units. In Paul’s text everything is assumed to be deliberate. Every 
turn of phrase has a reason which must and can be discovered. Based 
on our own definition of literary analysis, we may find this method of 
diairesis, the relentless pursuit of a coherent pattern, totally inappropri- 
ate in dealing with a disparate body of letters. For Thomas and his 
colleagues, part of the genius of the inspired texts was that everything 
is important and everything hangs together. Thomas saw Paul as a 
master rhetorician under the influence of the Holy Spirit. He admired 
how the Apostle used all the tools of the trade, from alliteration and 
cadence to figuration and syllogism. Paul was the professor among the 
Apostles, a shining model for Thomas’ own attempts to systematize 
and teach the Christian faith.? 

It has often been observed that Thomas’ Pauline commentaries 
use the literal sense only. This should be no surprise as it applies to 
the majority of Pauline expositions in the Middle Ages. As the last of 
the canonical writers, Paul was seen to stand at the end of a line. At the 
same time, he was first in the line of Christian teachers. Paul did provide 
the expositio spiritualis of the Old Testament mysteries, but the language 
of Paul’s teaching did not call for additional allegorical or tropological 
interpretation. It was itself aperta doctrina, the most adequate expression 
of the theological content of the Christian faith. In the West, where 
Augustine’s theology, nourished by Paul, reigned supreme, the Pauline 
Latin vocabulary in its Vulgate form lay at the root of many of the 
late medieval doctrinal debates.** 

Thomas’ Pauline commentaries did not introduce new methods and 
materials. They reflected the style of biblical teaching in the univer- 
sity and the mendicant studia and the literary conventions of the day. 


3 See Otto Hermann Pesch, “Paul as Professor of Theology. The Image of the 
Apostle in St. Thomas’ Theology,” The Thomist 38 (1974) 584-605. 

3t I have discussed this topic in greater detail in my essay, “Justification Language 
and Grace: The Charge of Pelagianism in the Middle Ages,” in Elsie Anne McKee 
and Brian G. Armstrong, eds., Probing the Reformed Tradition: Historical Studies in Honor of 
Edward A. Dowey, fr, ed. (Louisville KY, 1989), pp. 21-47. 
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Nevertheless, due to the reputation of their author, they exercised a 
notable influence, not only within the Dominican order but far beyond, 
even in unexpected places. The most important work of biblical inter- 
pretation in the 14th century was the massive Postilla super totam Bibliam 
authored by the Franciscan provincial Nicholas of Lyra. Drawing on 
his exegetical lectures at the Franciscan house of studies (“Les Corde- 
liers”) in Paris, he worked on his dream project, a literal exposition of 
the entire Bible, for nine years, from 1322-1331. The Pauline Epistles 
were finished in 1329. The Postilla concentrated on the literal sense 
throughout, but without totally neglecting the spiritual senses which, 
Nicholas said, others had already sufficiently treated. In 1339, however, 
he added a much shorter Postilla moralis with tropological applications 
of selected passages. The Postilla litteralis was a huge success in its 
own time and was used for centuries afterwards.* The first printed 
edition appeared in Rome in 1471/72 from the press of Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, the earliest printers in Italy. After 1495, it was regularly 
combined with the Glossa ordinaria in the editions of the 16th century. 
In his Pauline commentary, Lyra does not generally identify his sources 
apart from the Glossa. As a number of scholars have observed, however, 
© Even the Summa 
Theologiae is used directly in the doctrinal excursus which abound in 
the interpretation of Romans. Lyra’s Prologue to the Pauline Epistles, 
however, is quite different from Aquinas. The scriptural motto here is 
Prov. 22:20, “Ecce descripsi eam tibi tripliciter.” The phrase is applied to the 
wisdom of the Apostle which Paul has laid down in threefold “letters:” 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as a symbol of the cross of Christ which he 
preached everywhere. In his introductory analysis of the corpus, Lyra 
then uses the grid of the four Aristotelian causes, a practice which had 
its beginnings in the middle of the 13th century and which Aquinas 
also favored. The efficient cause is Paul, or more precisely Christ, the 
author of Paul's revealed knowledge. The material cause (Lyra calls 


Thomas Aquinas figures prominently among them. 


3 T am using the reprint of the 1492 Mentelin edition: Postilla super totam Bibliam, 
(Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1971). 

?» So Kenneth Hagen for Hebrews: A Theology of Testament in the Young Luther: The 
Lectures on Hebrews (Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought) 12 (Leiden, 1974), 
p. 18; Philip Krey for Romans: **The Old Law Prohibits the Hand and Not the Spirit’: 
The Law and the Jews in Nicholas of Lyra’s Romans Commentary of 1329,” in Philip 
D.W. Krey and Lesley Smith, eds., Nicholas of Lyra: The Senses of Scripture (Studies in the 
history of Christian thought) 90 (Leiden, 2000), p. 251 n. 2, and passim. Krey is not 
sure whether Lyra had Thomas’ Romans commentary actually before him. 
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it “causa subiectiva”) is the redemption wrought by Christ through his 
passion. The formal cause depends on the addressees of the different 
epistles: Roman, Greek, or Hebrew, and on the mode of argument: 
explanatory, analytical, or syllogistic. The final cause is the usefulness 
of the letters to the Church at large. Overall, Lyra’s theological under- 
standing of Paul’s message is shaped by the same christological-sote- 
riological emphasis which dominated Aquinas’ exposition as inherited 
from Augustine: “Paul commends the grace of God.” 


IL. 


One hundred years after Lyra, a similar dream became reality. The 
Carthusian Denys Ryckel, some time procurator of his monastery at 
Roermond and a prolific and tireless writer, finished his exegetical 
compilation on the entire Bible in the 1430s.*’ The interpretation of 
the Pauline Epistles moves in traditional directions. But there are dif 
ferent accents. The biblical motto of the brief Prologue comes from 
Prov. 8:6: "Audite me quoniam de rebus magnis locuturus sum.” The “great 
things" are first interpreted as God's salvation through Christ, but the 
focus quickly moves to the sending of the Holy Spirit and the person 
of Paul whose miraculous conversion is a sign for his spiritual destiny as 
a “vessel of election." God has showered him with all his gifts: mercy, 
wisdom, grace, and the plenitude of the gifts of the Spirit. It is he, on 
account of the profundity and excellence of his letters, of whom the 
motto speaks: “Listen to me for I will speak of great things.” Denys 
was an ardent mystic, doctor ecstaticus as later generations called him. His 
prologue to Romans does not open with a reference to the circumstances 
of the letter or the great theological themes discussed by Paul. Instead, 
the first words quote 2 Cor 12: 2-4, the report about Paul's rapture: 
“I know a man in Christ caught up to the third heaven. And I know 
that he was caught up into paradise, and heard secret words, which it 
is not granted to man to utter.” Paul’s gospel is not a human tradition 
(Gal 1:11-12). What he sets forth in his Epistles are the mysteries of 


? His voluminous writings have been edited in 42 volumes by the Carthusian order 
under the sponsorship of Pope Leo XIII: Doctoris ecstatici D. Dionysii Cartusiant Opera Omnia 
in Unum Corpus Digesta ad Fidem Editionum Coloniensium (Monstrolii, 1896-1913). The edi- 
tion is known as the Montreuil-Turin-Parkminster edition because it was published in 
those three cities. The exposition of the Pauline Epistles is printed in vol. 13. 
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faith and hope which were revealed to him. The commendation of 
grace as a theme of Romans is mentioned at the end as part of Paul’s 
special mission on the basis of his personal experience, but the accent 
is on Paul’s spiritual eminence. 

Such references to 2 Cor 12 and the image of Paul as visionary and 
preacher of mysteries had never been completely absent from the tradi- 
tion. By the time Denys wrote his Pauline commentary, however, it had 
not only gained prominence but seems to have become the dominating 
aspect of the Apostle’s image. Jean Gerson, the widely read author of 
the conciliar period at the beginning of the 15th century, did not write 
any expositions of Pauline texts, but a sermon that he preached in 1409 
on the Feast of Peter and Paul reveals that his image of Paul was that of 
a uniquely profound spiritual person.?? In addition to his commentary, 
Denys Ryckel authored another, somewhat strange compilation. He gave 
it the title: MONOPANTON, seu redactio omnium epistolarum Beati Pauli in 
unum.” The single composite letter of Paul, the autograph of which is 
preserved in the library of the Cusanus-Stft at Kues in the Rhineland, 
is organized by topics, beginning with a mosaic of Paul's salutations, 
thanksgivings, and intercessions. It then moves through several topics 
of predominantly spiritual significance—Christian virtues and their 
opposing vices, life in the Spirit and the factors that impede it, prayer 
and spiritual moods— before any issues of doctrinal and soteriological 
interest receive attention. Even then, themes such as original sin, pre- 
destination, God's righteousness, and even christology occupy no more 
than one chapter each, while Paul's ecstatic experience (for which the 
textual basis is so slim) has an entire chapter to itself. The balance of 
how Paul 1s perceived has definitely shifted. 

Denys’ Preface states that the volume was suggested by Cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa, whom Denys had accompanied on one of his 
journeys as a papal legate to Germany in 1451—52. Denys interpreted 
the assignment as a request to show the consonance, coincidence, and 
concordance of the multiplicity of utterances of the Epistles (“quae 
amplius consonare, coincidere, et concordare videntur”). It is well known that 
Cusa was vitally interested in these themes. He should have undertaken 
the project himself, Denys says, if he had not been involved in so 


38 Sermon on St. Peter and Paul, in Palémon Glorieux, ed., Jean Gerson, Œuvres com- 
plètes, vol. 7: 2. L'euvre française; Sermons et discours (Paris, 1973), no. 361, pp. 729-739. 
3 The treatise is printed in the Opera omnia, vol. 14:1, pp. 467—537. 
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many higher and more fruitful activities in the service of reforming the 
Church. Cusa chose not to write any works of exegesis. ‘The opening 
of his small treatise “On Seeking God” (1445), however, makes it clear 
that for his own image of Paul, too, 2 Cor 12:1—4 is a key passage. 
“First of all, excellent Brother, you know well that when Paul, who 
confesses that he was caught up to the third heaven all the way to a 
vision of mysteries, proclaimed the Gospel at the Areopagus to persons 
who at Athens were devoting themselves to the most renowned study 
of philosophy, he wanted to preach to them on a theme that had as 
its premise the unknown God to whom those pagans had consecrated 
an altar...Each time I read the Acts of the Apostles I marvel at this 
process of thought. For Paul wanted to reveal to the philosophers the 
unknown God whom, he afterward asserts, no human understanding 
can conceive."? Paul, graced by God with privileged insight into the 
mysteries of the deity, is the great teacher of wisdom and the proclaimer 
of the true, unfathomable being of God. It is interesting to consider that 
this is the primary accent of the Eastern appropriation of Paul. Ernst 
Benz, one of the best Protestant interpreters of the Eastern Christian 
tradition in his generation, made the point in a thoughtful essay some 
sixty years ago. Noting the frequency of Romans commentaries in the 
history of the Western Church and their relative scarcity in the East, 
he ventured the generalization that Western theology always had a 
central interest in the juridical aspect of the relationship of humanity 
to God, in law and gospel, sin and justification, and it found its biblical 
warrant in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. The East, on the other hand, 
stressed soteriological themes such as theosis, new creation, resurrection, 
and sacramental life. Where its biblical source was Paul, it took up and 
deepened the mystical impulses of Pauline theology. The East could be 
described as having embraced the Paul of the Corinthian correspon- 
dence, the West the Paul of Romans."! 

Nicholas of Cusa knew the East better than most of his contem- 
poraries. Up to his time, interpreters of Paul had access to a very 
small number of eastern commentaries in Latin translation: Origen's 
“Romans” in Rufinus’ abridged translation, Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
“Ten minor Epistles” in a version of the 5th century, John Chrysosytom’s 


1 Nicholas of Cusa: Selected Spiritual Writings, trans. H. Lawrence Bond (The Classics 
of Western Spirituality) vol. 89 (New York, 1997) p. 217. 

*! Ernst Benz, “Das Paulusverstándnis in der morgenlandischen und abendlandischen 
Kirche,” Zeitschrift für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 3 (1951) 289—309. 
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Homilies on the Epistles. The second third of the fifteenth century 
saw the rise of humanism with its interest in Greek and Eastern lan- 
guages, and the acquisition of patristic manuscripts from the East and 
from Western sources. Cusa was one of the eager mediators. He may 
also have been one of the “many” who suggested another project: 
Ambrogio Traversari’s new Latin translation of the Pseudo-Dionysius 
of which Cusa acquired the first installment, the “Mystical Theology,” 
in 1443. It is important to realize that the image of Paul in the Late 
Middle Ages cannot be fully understood without the Dionysian con- 
nection. The passage in Acts 17 to which Cusa alludes reports that 
after Paul’s speech at the Areopagus, “some persons joined him and 
believed, among them Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman named 
Damaris...” (17:34). Later legend identified this Dionysius with the 
author of the pseudonymous corpus Dionysiacum, which first appeared in 
its Greek form in the early 6th century, and in France even with Saint 
Denis, the first bishop of Paris. Known in the West since Carolingian 
times, the arcane teaching of these writings nourished the Neoplatonism 
of medieval theologians and reinforced it by apostolic authority. If the 
author was Paul’s convert and disciple, it was logical to assume that 
he had received and handed down the secret teachings of the Apostle. 
Admiration of Paul and Dionysius went together and colored the image 
of Paul in the context of Renaissance humanism with its enthusiasm 
for Plato and Platonism. 

Cusa admired both, Paul and Dionysius, but may have had his own 
doubts about the authorship of the Dionysian corpus.’ A number of 
Italian humanists wrote commentaries on both the Pauline Epistles and 
the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius as part of their endeavor to promote 
reform in the Church and the culture of their day. Marsiglio Ficino’s 
fragmentary exposition of Romans (it ends at Rom 5:12) presents an 
expanded version of a series of lectures which the head of the Pla- 


? See Charles L. Stinger, Humanism and the Church Fathers: Ambrogio Traversari (1386— 
1459) and Christian Antiquity in the Italian Renaissance (Albany NY, 1977), p. 159. 

5 Sec the remark quoted in Ludwig Baur, Nicolaus Cusanus und Ps. Dionysius im Lichte der 
Autate und Randbemerkungen des Cusanus (Cusanus- Texte 3, Marginalien 1; Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Jahrg. 
1940/41) 4. Abhandlung (Heidelberg, 1941), p. 19.—On the reception of the Dionysian 
corpus, see the “Introductions” in the volume, Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works, trans. 
Colum Luibheid, (The Classics of Western Spirituality) (New York, 1987). 
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tonic Academy delivered at the Cathedral chapter in Florence." The 
Prooemium begins with the reference to 2 Cor 12:1-4, the divine 
disclosure of the mysteries which Paul recited (cecinit) in his epistles as 
oracula, secret wisdom requiring interpretation. For Marsiglio, Paul's 
ascent into the third heaven 1s an image of the human journey to the 
summit of knowledge. Our bodily frame is the earth, our rationality 
the threefold heaven in its three capacities: ratio practica, ratio physica, and 
what Ficino calls ratio theologica, the mens contemplatrix which alone gives 
access to the depth of Paul's mysteries. At this point, Dionysius enters. 
Marsiglio was fascinated by the Dionysian writings and, after using 
them in his Theologia Platonica, undertook a new translation and com- 
menary of the Divine Names and the Mystical Theology Dionysius’ Celestial 
Hierarchy provides the model for Marsiglio's subdivision of the highest 
heaven into the realms of faith, hope, and charity which connects our 
spirit with the angelic status, the seraphic order. Certain of Marsiglio’s 
contemporaries praised him as a “second Paul” whose description of 
the mysteries which he was personally privileged to behold surpassed 
even what the Apostle had to say. 

The mutual interpretation of Paul through Dionysius and Dionysius 
through Paul motivated numerous humanists to defend the disciple 
of Paul as the author of the Dionysian writings. The beginnings of 
humanism in England were intimately connected with the enthusiasm 
of the Italian humanist circles for Paul and Dionysius. After John Colet 
returned from a likely sojourn of three years on the Continent, mainly 
in Italy where he tried to establish contacts with Ficino, he began lec- 
turing on the Pauline Epistles at Oxford. Erasmus listened to him in 
1499 and was delighted at the genuine Platonism he encountered in 
his friend’s presentations. Unfortunately, none of the lecture texts are 
extant. The existing manuscripts of Colet’s Pauline commentaries on 
Romans and 1 Corinthians date from a later üme during which he also 
penned personal reflections on the Dionysian Hierarchies which have 
been preserved.? Colet did not work with the Greek texts; he used the 


^ Josef Nolte, “Pauli Mysteria: Zur theologischen Erkenntnislehre des Marsilio 
Ficino anhand von dessen Proóm einer Pauluskommentierung,” in Helmut Feld und 
Josef Nolte, eds., Wort Gottes in der Keit. Festschrift Karl Hermann Schelkle zum 65. Geburtstag 
dargebracht von Kollegen, Freunden, Schülern, (Düsseldorf, 1973), pp. 274—297. 

+ John B. Gleason, John Colet (Berkeley CA, 1989). Gleason's findings invite a recon- 
sideration of the role of Colet's Pauline commentaries in the history of exegesis which 
has been dominated by the assumption that the nineteenth century Lupton editions 
give us the text of the early Oxford lectures. 
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Vulgate Bible and, for Pseudo-Dionysius, the ‘Traversari translation. His 
friend William Grocyn lectured on the Greek Ecclestastical Hierarchy in 
the fall of 1501 but interrupted his series when he became convinced 
that the author was not Paul's disciple.'^ Colet must have known about 
this conversion as well as Erasmus’ efforts to publicize Lorenzo Valla’s 
proof of the pseudonymity of the corpus, but to his last writings he 
continued to maintain the identification of the Dionysius of the Hier- 
archies, On the Divine Names, and the Mystical Theology with the Athenian 
disciple of Paul. Dionysius encouraged him in his search for hidden 
spiritual meanings in his reading of the Pauline Epistles, and Paul’s 
letters helped him to understand the sublime insights he found in the 
Pseudo-Dionysian literature. 

In France it was Jacques Lefévre d'Etaples who emerged as one of 
the most creative advocates of both Paul and Dionysius. Like Colet, 
Lefèvre went to Italy in 1491—92 to associate with the humanists, 
especially Pico della Mirandola, Ficino, and Ermolao Barbaro who 
was instrumental in shaping the new humanistic Aristotle. Among the 
disciples of the new learning, Lefèvre was initially known as an enthu- 
siastic student of Aristotle who translated, introduced, paraphrased, 
and commented on a large number of the works of the Stagirite. 
His Aristotelianism was accompanied by harsh criticism of the older 
scholastic methods used to study and teach the philosopher. The 
question-and-answer routine and the disputations with their argumenta, 
he charged, favored sophistry and fruitless controversy over words and 
mental constructs. What was needed were reliable texts, competent 
translations, and simple explanations to satisfy the mind and encour- 
age virtue." With biblical interpretation moving more and more to 
the center of his concern under the influence of Guillaume Brigonnet, 
abbot at Saint-Germain-des-Prés and later bishop of Meaux, Lefèvre 
applied the same criticism to the scholastic treatment of the Bible. In 
1509 he published his Fivefold Psalter (Quincuplex Psalterium) and in 
1512 his Pauline Commentary: S/ancti] Pauli Epistolae XIV ex Vulgata 
adiecta intelligentia ex graeco cum commentarüs, both printed at the press of 


** See the letter of Thomas More to Arthur Prince of Wales, dated November 14, 
1501, in Elizabeth F. Rogers, ed., The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More (Princeton NJ, 
1947), p. 4. 

" Epistle 14 to Jean de Reilly, April 12, 1497, in: Eugene F Rice, Jr., ed., The Prefatory 
Epistles of Jacques Lefevre d'Etaples and Related Texts, New York, 1972, p. 42. 
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Henri Estienne.*® The commentary continues in many ways the earlier 
tradition of a literal interpretation but it also demonstrates important 
changes, including new and creative ways of using the medium of the 
printed book. The bulk of the volume is divided into two parts. First 
comes the presentation of the text. The Vulgate version and Lefévre’s 
own Latin rendering of the Greek are printed in two columns side by 
side. The interpretation follows in a second section, letter by letter. 
The author does not comment verse by verse but proceeds by larger 
units, giving the general meaning in a homiletical style and turning at 
the conclusion of each unit to an "examination of some issues circa 
litteram." These paragraphs are philological remarks on the Greek text 
explaining the shortcomings of the Vulgate and supporting Lefévre's 
alternative translation. In a short Apologia after the Prologue, Lefèvre 
had already argued that the common Vulgate of the Pauline Epistles is 
not in fact Jerome's translation. Other prefatory material 1s equally bold 
and innovative. On sixteen neatly organized folios Lefèvre presents what 
he calls “Canones,” concisely formulated thematic loci on each chapter, 
followed by four pages of doctrinal canones which present in tabulated 
form chapter references to the words of the creed and to specific heretics 
as well as to the catchwords of their heresies. ‘The traces of the image 
of Paul the normative teacher of theology are unmistakable. Lefévre’s 
Prologue, however, does not introduce the theme of Paul the “profes- 
sor,” nor does it refer to the visionary Paul of 2 Cor 12.? Its rhetoric 
advances by simple logical steps to making one point only: Let the 
reader of Paul not credit the human author with the gift of grace which 
may be mediated through the Epistles and perhaps also through their 
commentation. Paul is only an instrument, and so is Lefèvre. “Paul’s 
doctrine is the doctrine of Christ, not of anyone else.” ‘This statement 
implies a criticism of the preoccupation with the human author and 
the hteral sense which characterized an earlier generation. What his 
predecessors call “literal sense" is a misnomer, Lefèvre argues; pursuing 
it as their main task “they get lost in trifles.” The true literal sense, as 
Lefévre explains in the Preface to the Psalter, is spiritual. Scripture is 


55 A modern facsimile reprint is available: S. Pauli epistolae XIV ex vulgata: adiecta intel- 
ligentia ex graeco, cum commentarüs, Stuttgart: Fromann Holzboog, 1978. 

? Heiko Oberman, Forerunners of the Reformation: The Shape of Late Medieval Thought 
Illustrated by Key Documents, New York, 1966, pp. 297—307, provides an English transla- 
tion of both Prologues. 
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a gift from God, and it is the Spint of God that opens it up through 
his servants. 

The renunciation of the praise of the human Paul does not mean 
that Lefévre failed to share the admiration of humanists and mystics 
for Paul the visionary and hearer of “ineffable words.” The Prologue 
speaks at one point of Paul “who is more than of this world” (“qua 
iam supra mundum est”), and the commentary on 2 Cor 12:1—4 readily 
acknowledges that Paul must be measured by standards different from 
his readers’. What he heard remained “ineffable,” unspeakable in his 
preaching and his letters. But having been taken up into third heaven, 
he participated in a mode of angelic communication which does not 
need human words. This angelic world was the point in Marsiglio 
Ficino’s Prooemium where the Dionysian witness, assumed to be so close 
to Paul, entered the picture. In Lefévre’s Pauline Commentary which 
almost never mentions patristic sources by name, Dionysius appears four 
times. Despite the prominence of philology and of edifying homiletics, 
Dionysius plays a significant role as an interpreter of Paul’s intentions. 
From the time of his early visits to Italy, an admiration for Dionysius 
as the truest Platonist and Paulinist had caught Lefévre’s imagination. 
Like Pico and Marsiglio, he remained convinced of the Areopagite’s 
authorship of the Pseudo-Dionysian writings. In fact, as early as 1498 
he included the Traversari translation together with the Epistles of 
Ignatius and Polycarp in his collection of Christian documents from the 
early Apostolic Age called “Theologia Vivificans."?' In his overall vision of 
an educational program for Christians, Lefévre regarded the purified 
Aristotle as the fountain from which one must drink first. This stage 
must then be followed by a reverent reading of the Scriptures, taking the 
Prophets, Apostles, and Church Fathers as guides; only when this has 
been done can the heights of contemplation be scaled, following the lead 
of deep thinkers such as Nicholas of Cusa and the divine Dionysius.?? 
Lefèvre witnessed the early development of the Lutheran Reformation. 
He admired Ulrich Zwingli and knew of the young Calvin. He was 
in sympathy with the christocentric spirituality and the grace-centered 
soteriology that Luther, guided by Augustine, drew from his reading of 
Paul, because he himself was convinced that Christ was the center of 


°° Oberman, Forerunners, p. 298; S. Pauli epistolae, fol. 149recto. 

5! In the Lefèvre bibliography at the end of the book by Rice, Prefatory Epistles, 
[above, note 46], this work is listed as item CLV, pp. 549—50. 

5 Rice, Prefatory Epistles, p. xvi. 
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all of Scripture and that grace was the essence of God’s immense gifts 
to humanity. This sympathy which even grew over time has suggested 
time and again that the distance between Lefévre's theology and that 
of the Reformers was not very great. The Romans commentary does 
have a strong “evangelical” section on Romans 4; it speaks movingly of 
justification without the works of the law, faith, and Christ’s sole merit. 
When it comes to summarizing the exposition, however, Lefévre’s final 
formula is that of a Dionysian ascent: “The works of the law purify, 
faith converts, justification illumines? (Purgant igitur opera legis, fides convertit, 
justificatio illuminat).? For the Protestant Reformers, however, Dionysius 
was not to have the last word in interpreting Paul. Of course, in the 
last analysis, for Lefèvre too the center of Paul's message was to be 
sought where the center of all of Scripture is located—in Christ, the 
only illuminator. The colophon of the printed volume of 1512 reads: 
“Hoc opus illustratore Christo qui lucet ubique etsi non capitur absolutum est.” 
There was never just one Paul. Even the earliest Christian tradition 
struggled with multiple “Pauls” whose legacy became a cause for sepa- 
ration and an occasion for bitter feuds over inheritance rights. During 
the Catholic Middle Ages with its harmonistic attitude toward Bible 
and Tradition, the distinct trajectories of the epistolary Paul and the 
Paul of hagiography and legend merged easily, and the conglomerate 
of the two was able to absorb a multiplicity of materials and tenden- 
cies. In the underground, however, the two strands persisted. I said 
earlier that, in the long run, the epistolary Paul triumphed. We have 
seen how this process moved along during the medieval centuries with 
new accents deriving from the letters being studied in different and 
constantly changing social settings. Even in the Late Middle Ages, 
however, both strands still contributed to the image of Paul. The fight 
over the identity of Dionysius demonstrates that the legendary Paul had 
by no means ceased to be a powerful player in the game of defining 
that image. All Protestant Reformers eventually followed Erasmus or, 
more precisely, Lorenzo Valla in rejecting the Dionysian legend. With 
the disappearance of the disciple of Paul and his tendentious writings, 
the way was open for a new beginning. Paul’s Epistles undoubtedly 
provided the ideal material for the humanist entreprise. ‘They could be 
discovered in their original Greek as well as in the vernacular, and the 
debate about Pauline theology could move to a new arena in which 


5 S. Pauli epistolae, fol. 76recto. 
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philology, rhetoric, and the concern for Christian paedagogy determined 
the rules. If the early Christian Paul of both strands did not seem to 
have had a decisive and universal significance for the development of 
the faith, this picture was now changing, Paul’s letters as texts could 
hold the key to the proper understanding of the Apostle. The door 
was open for the sixteenth century as an “Age of Paul.” 
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In 1514, while travelling on horseback, Erasmus suffered a riding acci- 
dent. Startled by linen spread on the ground, the animal swerved so 
suddenly that the movement strained Erasmus’ spine. Forced to walk 
the remainder of the journey, Erasmus vowed to St. Paul that he would 
complete his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans if he escaped 
the danger Perhaps it would not have been difficult for Erasmus to 
keep his promise, for a letter sent in the same year to Johann Reuchlin 
reveals that Erasmus had completed “annotations” on the entire New 
Testament.” Erasmus was composing a fresh translation of the New 
Testament from 1512 onward.’ Already in 1504 Erasmus had written 
to John Colet that in a single effort he had nearly completed some four 
volumes on Paul's Epistle to the Romans.* It appears that Erasmus was 


! Letter to William Blount, 1514, Epistle 301, in Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Rotero- 
dami, 12 vols., ed. PS. Allen (Oxford, 1906-1958; hereafter cited as Allen), II.6.18—20: 
“Vovi divo Paulo me commentarios in epistolam ad Romanos absoluturum, si con- 
tingeret hoc periculi evadere." Perhaps Erasmus honoured the vow by composing the 
Paraphrase on the Epistle to the Romans; see further the introduction to Epistle 710 in 
Collected Works of Erasmus, ed. James McConica, Ron Schoeffel, et al. (Toronto, 1974—; 
hereafter cited as CWE), 5, p. 195. 

Letter to Johann Reuchlin, 1514, Epistle 300, Allen IL.4.300.31—2: "scripsimus 
annotationes in Novum Testamentum universum. Itaque est animus excudendum curare 
Novum Testamentum Graecum adiectis nostris annotamentis." Cf. Epistle 164, Allen 
1.41-64; Epistle 181, Allen I.36—38. 

? Thus Henk J. de Jonge, “The Date and Purpose of Erasmus's Castigatio Novi 
Testamenti: A Note on the Origins of the Novum Instrumentum," in The Uses of Greek 
and Latin. Historical Essays, eds. A.C. Dionisotti, Anthony Grafton, Jill Kray (London, 
1988), pp. 97-110. 

t Letter to Colet, 1504, Epistle 181, Allen L.404—5.31—38: “Quanquam ante trien- 
nium aussus sum nescio quid in epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, absolvique uno quasi 
impetu quatuor volumina; progressurus, ni me quaedam avocassent; quorum illud 
praecipuum, quod passim Graeca desiderarem." The volumes were not published; 
Pieter E. Hovingh, Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami. Ordo VI. Tom. 5. Annotationes 
in Novum Testamentum (Pars Prima) (Amsterdam, 2000), p. 3, surmises that these early 
commentaries were precursors of the Paraphrases. Cf. Epistle 296 (to Servatius Rogerus, 
1514), Allen I.570.157—-158: “Commentarios in Epistolas Pauli incepi, quos absolvam, 
ubi haec edidero.” 
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involved in a study of the Pauline epistles as early as 1501, when he 
recommended them to his friend Johann Poppenruyter.° 

The traditional account of Erasmus’ interest in the writings of Paul 
begins with his visit to England in 1499, when he heard the lectures 
of John Colet, the founding dean of St. Paul’s School. According to 
the influential biographies of Frederic Seebohm and Joseph Lupton, 
it was John Colet who caused Erasmus to read Paul in a new way.° 
Whereas medieval thinkers were preoccupied with the tradition of 
biblical interpretation and with theological propositions, Colet opted 
for a direct exegesis of the text of Scripture.’ His emphasis was on 
the document and the writer in his historical context rather than on 
doctrine and tradition. According to Seebohm, Colet’s lectures signalled 
the beginning of a movement toward practical reform.* On this read- 
ing, Erasmus, as student of Colet, was destined to become the greatest 
promoter of the non-literal, historical, and moral interpretation of the 
Pauline Epistles. 

Differing views have been expressed about the nature and extent of 
Colet’s influence upon Erasmus. Peter Kaufman has suggested that a 
key feature of Erasmus’ understanding of Pauline theology, namely the 
subordination of sacramental observance to ethical behaviour (especially 
as it is expressed in the Enchiridion, 1503), may be ascribed to Colet’s 
influence.’ It is not certain that Erasmus refers to this reading of Paul’s 
letters when writes, somewhat cryptically, to Colet in 1511 that “perhaps 
I shall dare to approach your Paul. Be on the lookout for the boldness 
of your Erasmus.”!° Albert Duhamel has suggested that it is Colet’s 
favourable disposition towards historical interpretation that especially 


? Letter to Johann Poppenruyter, 1501, Epistle 164, Allen I.374—-5.36—40: “In pri- 
mis autem Paulum tibi facito familiarem. Hic tibi semper habendus in sinu, nocturna 
versandus manu, versandus diurna, postremo et ad verbum ediscendus. In quem nos 
iampridem enarrationem magno studio molimur.” Cf. Epistle 165, Allen 1.376.8—-14. 

è Frederic Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers john Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More: Being 
a History of their Fellow-Work. 3rd ed. (London, 1896); Joseph H. Lupton, A Life of John 
Colet, D.D. (London, 1887). 

7 Seebohm, Oxford Reformers, p. 34. 

* Seebohm, Oxford Reformers, p. 4. 

? Peter I. Kaufman, “John Colet and Erasmus’ Enchiridion," Church History 46 (1977), 
308, 310. 

10 Letter to John Colet, 1511, Epistle 225, Allen L.466.20-21: “Audebo fortassis 
et Paulum tuum aggredi. Audaciam Erasmi tui specta." John Gleason, John Colet 
(Cambridge, 1989), p. 263, suggests that “it is as a seeker of hidden significances that 
Erasmus saw Colet, a worker in the long tradition that extended down the centuries 
from Origen." 
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affected Erasmus.'! Taking the Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans by Peter Abilard (1079-1142) as representative, Duhamel 
illustrates the medieval predilection for forging a coherent dogma based 
on theological propositions; the method of Colet and Erasmus rejects 
such a reading of scripture. 

The more recent biography of Colet by John Gleason argues for a 
radical reconstruction of Colet’s role in Erasmus’ development into an 
innovative interpreter of Paul's writings." The manuscripts comprising 
Colet's work on the Pauline epistles, Gleason argues, date not to the 
years 1496-1499, but to 1516; the lectures were a minor factor in the 
evolution of Erasmus’ exegetical and hermeneutic principles.? More- 
over, the surviving evidence suggests that Colet advanced a mode of 
reading quite unlike that of Erasmus: literal, non-humanist, not based 
on the Greek text, and traditional. The Enchiridion (1503), published not 
many years after Erasmus’ sojourn in England, attests to a markedly 
allegorical, Origenist, and moral interpretation of the Pauline letters. 
Thus the impact of Colet’s lectures on the intellectual and religious life 
of Erasmus may not have been so great; to the contrary, the publica- 
tion of Erasmus’ Novum Instrumentum in 1516 may have put an end to 
Colet’s study of Paul's writings.'* 

In 1501 Erasmus first met the Franciscan Jean Vitrier, warden of 
the convent of Saint-Omer in Belgium. In the biographical letter sent 
to Justus Jonas in 1521, Erasmus states of Vitrier that “the Epistles 
of Paul he had learnt so well that no one knew his own hand better 
than he knew the words of his Paul.”! It is in part thanks to Vitrier's 
influence that Erasmus’ reading of Paul was affected by the interpreta- 
tions of the church fathers Ambrose, Cyprian, Jerome, and especially 


! P. Albert Duhamel, “The Oxford Lectures of John Colet,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas 14 (1953), 493—510. 

? Gleason, John Colet, the major revisionist arguments in this book were received 
favourably in the reviews by Margaret Aston, The English Historical Review 108 (1993), 
712—713; Laurel Carrington, History of Education Quarterly 30 (1990), 409—412; Ralph 
Keen, Church History 61 (1992), 445—447; and Thomas F. Mayer, Sixteenth Century Journal 
21 (1990), 488. 

5 Gleason, John Colet, p. 67. Cf. Erasmus’ account of the significance of the lectures 
in his Letter to John Colet, 1499, Epistle 108, Allen 1.247—8.65—68: “Imo nemo non 
dextram iunxerit, qum nullus etiam doctorum sit in hac celeberrima schola qui tibi Pau- 
linas epistolas publice iam triennium enarranti non attentissimas aures probuerit.” 

14 Gleason, John Colet, p. 73. 

? Letter to Justus Jonas, 1521, Epistle 1211, Allen 1V.508.44—45: “Libros divinos, 
praesertim epistolas Pauli, sic edidicerat ut nemo melius teneret ungues digitosque suos 
quam ille Pauli sui sermones." 
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Origen.'° Thus it may be due to Vitrier also that Erasmus was attracted 
to the neo-Platonic distinction which Origen drew between the letter 
and the spirit in Paul's writing. An equally long-lasting influence upon 
Erasmus was Vitrier’s empathetic preaching style and its emphasis on 
moral application.'’ In contrast with scholastic preachers of the day, 
Vitrier preached in a “continuous” style; he connected Paul’s Epistle 
“with the Gospel, so that his hearers returned home not only better 
informed, but also kindled with greater passion for a pious life".!? 
Erasmus associates Vitrier with Origen in joining a virtuous lifestyle 
with moralist preaching. 

In 1504 Erasmus made the fortuitous discovery of Lorenzo Valla's 
Collatio Novi Testamenti in the Praemonstratensian Abbey of Parc near 
Louvain; he promptly edited and published the work a year later. 
Already in 1489 Erasmus had praised Valla for his restoration of Latin 
eloquence; he had promoted Valla’s Elegantiae by publishing abridged 
versions of it." In his Declamation on the Donation of Constantine, Valla 
demonstrated the importance of determining the authenticity of a 
text; his dialogue, On Free Will, exhibited his humanism. In the Collatio, 
Valla applied grammatical and philological rules to the text in order to 
unravel theological difficulties.” Erasmus defended this interdependence 
of classical humanism and biblical theology in Valla’s use of textual 
exegesis in the prefatory letter to his edition of Valla’s annotations on 
the New Testament.” The exemplary role of Cicero in promoting 
textual studies to address intellectual issues no doubt added to Valla’s 
influence upon Erasmus.? Thus as a proponent of undogmatic Chris- 


'© Letter to Justus Jonas, 1521, Epistle 1211, Allen IV.508.23—25; see also Max Schär, 
Das Nachleben des Origines im Zeitalter des Humanismus (Basle, 1979), pp. 159-160. 

17 André Godin, “De Vitrier à Origéne: Recherches sur la Patristique Erasmienne,” 
in Colloquium Erasmianum: Actes du Colloque international reuni a Mons du 26 au 29 octobre 
1967 (Mons, 1968), p. 42. 

18 Letter to Justus Jonas, 1521, Epistle 1211, Allen IV.509.59-62: “connectebat 
sacram Epistolam cum Evangelica lectione, ut auditor domum rediret et eruditior et 
inflammatior ad studium pietatis." 

1? Thus Godin, “De Vitrier à Origéne,” p. 51. 

? Letter to Cornelius Gerard, 1489, Epistle 23, Allen I.103-109. Erasmus’ edition, 
Paraphrasis seu potius Epitome in Elegantiarum Libros Laurentii Vallae appears in Opera Omnia 
Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami. Ordo I. Tom. 4. (Amsterdam, 1973), eds. Chris L. Heesakkers, 
Jan H. Waszink, pp. 187-351. 

2 Jerry H. Bentley, “Biblical Philology and Christian Humanism: Lorenzo Valla and 
Erasmus as Scholars of the Gospels,” Sixteenth Century Journal 81 (1977), 19. 

2 Letter to Christopher Fischer, 1505, Epistle 182, Allen I.406-412. 

° Thus Anthony Grafton, Lisa Jardine, From Humanism to the Humanities. Education and 
the Liberal Arts in Fifteenth- and Sixteenth-Century Europe (Cambridge, 1986), p. 69. 
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tianity, as an anticlerical critic, as a grammarian and stylist, Valla was 
a model for Erasmus. As Jerry Bentley has argued, however, Erasmus 
would develop Valla’s philological methods into a broader and more 
rigorous approach to the text, also infusing them with a moral function 
that would serve to effect internal reform in all Christians.” 

Besides the often-cited roles of John Colet, Jean Vitrier, and Lorenzo 
Valla in the development of Erasmus’ “philosophia Christi”, for an 
appreciation of his representation of Paul and Pauline thought mention 
must be made of Erasmus’ formative years and milieu. As a student 
at the St. Lebuin’s school in Deventer from about age eight to fifteen, 
Erasmus came into contact with the Brethren of the Common Life, as 
some of its members taught there. Established in the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Gerard Groote, the mystic founder of the Brethren, the school 
in Erasmus’ day stood mid-way between the religious orders of the 
Middle Ages and the lay congregations of the Reformation. Evidence 
suggests that the publications of the Brethren were mainly devotional, 
and that their activities focussed on prayer, separation from a sinful 
world, and a non-mystical focus on Christ as the great example.” A 
similar emphasis on inner piety was present in the movement of the 
Devotio Moderna, which promoted an ascetic Christianity and the 
cultivation of one’s inward disposition toward God. While it is difficult 
to reconstruct the extent to which Erasmus’ religious convictions were 
shaped by the Brethren of the Common Life or the Devotio Moderna, 
his attraction to the spirituality exhibited by Vitrier and Origen may 
have been grounded in prior exposure.?? 

To appreciate fully the development of Erasmus’ thought about 
Paul one must note the increasing attention bestowed upon the Pau- 
line Epistles in the decades immediately before and after the turn of 
the sixteenth century.” For example, in his study of the Benedictine 
scholars of the congregation of Santa Giustina of Padua, Barry Collett 


** Bentley, “Biblical Philology and Christian Humanism,” p. 27. 

? The theory that the Brethren anticipated the Christian Renaissance in the low 
countries is argued by Albert Hyma, The Christian Renaissance. A History of the “Devotio 
Moderna” (New York, 1925), while a negligible role is assigned to them by Regnerus R. 
Post, The Modern Devotion. Confrontation with Reformation and Humanism (Leiden, 1968). 

°° Thus Godin, “De Vitrier à Origéne,” p. 56. 

? Roberto Cessi, “Paolinismo Preluterano,” Rendiconti dell Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei. Classe di scienze, morali, storichi, e filologiche, 8.12 (1957), pp. 3-30. Similarly, Emile 
V. Telle, Érasme de Rotterdam et le septième sacrement. Étude d Evangélisme matrimonial au xvie 
siècle et contribution a la biographie intellectuelle d'Érasme (Geneva, 1954), p. 206. 
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demonstrates that a Pauline theology was taught long before the 
Reformation. It is remarkably similar to Erasmus’ thought: positing 
no dichotomy between sola gratia and opera humana, the monks held 
that free will and good works are necessary means to restoring the 
human condition.? Marsilio Ficino, whose significance was not lost 
upon Erasmus, had published a commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
in the last decade of the fifteenth century.” It is uncertain whether 
the neo-Platonic features in the Enchiridion (1503) may be ascribed to 
Erasmus’ direct exposure to Ficino's works or to Colet. The spread of 
revived interest in the writings of Paul from Italy towards the north 1s 
witnessed also by the fact that Jacques LeFévre published a translation 
of the Pauline Epistles in 1512. As André Godin observes, the biblical 
principles for personal reform that became important in the religious 
thought of the early sixteenth century are especially prominent in the 
writings of Paul, whose own conversion and subsequent behaviour was 
regarded as exemplary? 

Conflating Valla's philological method, Colet's anti-Scotist reading 
of Paul, and Vitrier's patristic perspective with his own educational 
and spiritual upbringing, Erasmus developed a “Pauline Erasmianism” 
that consists in the rejection of traditional ceremonialism and outward 
religiosity?' For Erasmus, Paul represents the triumph of the freedom 
of the Gospel over the bondage to the laws of the Old Testament. For 
him it was “our Paul who laboured strenuously to emancipate Christ 
from Judaism".? Moreover, Paul represents for Erasmus the rejection 
of adherence to the traditional four-fold method of interpretation, 


?* Barry Collett, Italian Benedictine Scholars and the Reformation: The Congregation of Santa 
Giustina of Padua (Oxford, 1985), pp. 26-27. 

? Erasmus’ appreciation of Ficino is expressed in the Letter to Bonifacius Amerbach, 
1518, Epistle 862, Allen III.384.19—24. 

? Godin, “De Vitrier à Origéne,” 88. David C. Steinmetz, Misericordia Dei. The 
Theology of Johannes von Staupitz in its Late Medieval Setting (Leiden, 1968), p. 138, notes 
the importance of Christ as exemplum vivendi in von Staupitz’ writing. 

3! "The term *T'Erasmisme paulinien” was coined by Jean Baruzi, “Les diverses Inter- 
prétations de St. Paul au XVI° Siècle,” Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 1929, 88. 

32 Letter to Wolfgang Capito, 1517, Epistle 541, Allen IL.491.148—9: *... quantum 
sudarit Paulus ille noster quo Christum a Iudaismo vindicaret..." The role of Paul as 
promoter of evangelical freedom from Judaic ceremonialism recurs throughout Erasmus' 
exegetical writings; thus, for example, the annotation on Acts 21:39: *Porro quantumvis 
fuit celebris aliis nominibus, nullo tamen insignior quam quod illi Paulum debemus, 
usqueadeo praecipuum christianae philosophiae praeconem ac propugnatorem, ut ni 
ille nobis divino munere contigisset, periculum fuerit futurum, ne Christiani omnes in 
servilem illam et humilem Moysi legem relaberentur" in Pieter E. Hovingh, ed., Opera 
Omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami. Ordo VI. "Tom. 6. Annotationes in Novum Testamentum (Pars 
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championing in its stead a spiritual reading of the Old Testament that 
results in a focus on inner piety. This function of Paul pertained not 
only to the church in its ancient historical context, but also to the lives 
of individuals in contemporary society. Thus while Erasmus’ exegetical 
practice developed from allegorical and non-literal to grammatical and 
historical, one principle remained constant throughout his career: the 
primacy of moral interpretation.? Thus Paul becomes for Erasmus 
the ideal proponent of pietas litterata, of learned devotion to Christ in 
a life of humility.** 

Erasmus’ innovative biography of Jerome, which he composed when 
he was pursuing New ‘Testament scholarship also, may be read as analo- 
gous to the representation of Paul.? Jerome is portrayed as standing 
on a continuum that begins with Christ and Paul, and ends with Eras- 
mus.? Consequently, as Eugene Rice observes, the Life of Jerome forms 
a kind of “self-portrait” of Erasmus.” For Erasmus, Jerome's erudition, 
knowledge of the classical languages, superb command of style, and 
imitation of Christ elevated him above all other church fathers. Jerome 


Secunda) (Amsterdam, 2003), p. 312. The preference for inner piety over external obser- 
vance also recurs in the Annotations; sce, for example, the annotation on Matt. 11:28. 

55 Thus Albert Rabil, Erasmus and the New Testament: the Mind of a Christian Humanist 
(San Antonio, 1972), p. 101; there he notes also that the theme of dichotomy between 
flesh and spirit is evident already in the letters from Paris (1495-1499). Similarly John 
B. Payne, “Toward the Hermeneutics of Erasmus," in Scrinium Erasmianum, vol. 2 
(Leiden, 1969), ed. Joseph Coppens, p. 47: *For Erasmus, the moralist, the tropological 
1s the most important of the four senses of scripture. The chief end of exegesis 1s to 
be seized and transformed by what one learns." 

3t Roland Bainton, Erasmus of Christendom (New York, 1969), p. 43, states that pietas 
means “reverence, devotion, commitment, and [it] enriched the concept of humanity 
by the addition of the gentler Christian qualities such as compassion, patience, long- 
suffering, forgiveness, humility, and self-effacement.” 

3 Latin text of the Life of Jerome of Strido (Hieronymi Stridonensis Vita) appears in Wal- 
lace K. Ferguson, Erasmi Opuscula. A Supplement to the Opera Omnia (The Hague, 1933), 
pp. 134-190. For the novelty in Erasmus’ biography in comparison with medieval 
accounts see Irene Backus, “Erasmus and the Spirituality of the Early Church,” in 
Erasmus? Vision of the Church, ed. Hilmar Pabel, (Sixteenth Century Journal Publishers) 
33 (Kirksville, 1995), p. 97. 

38 An instance of explicit comparison of Jerome to Paul occurs when Erasmus defends 
Jerome’s instruction of pagan poetry and rhetoric to the youths of noble parents on 
the grounds that the apostle Paul boasted that he became “all things to all men to win 
all for Christ” (Ferguson, Erasm? Opuscula, 164.826—829). 

37 Eugene Rice, St. Jerome in the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1985), p. 132. Strong similari- 
ties have been observed in the sixteenth-century portraiture of Jerome and Erasmus; 
see John C. Olin, *Erasmus and Saint Jerome: The Close Bond and its Significance," 
Erasmus of Rotterdam Society Yearbook 7 (1987) 33—53, and Lisa Jardine, Erasmus, Man of 
Letters. The Construction of Charisma in Print (Princeton, 1993), pp. 67-82. 
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surpasses even Cicero in eloquence, for in him the best of classical 
culture is married to Christian theology.” Unlike the pseudographs of 
the fourteenth century which portray qualities of Jerome necessary to 
correcting the evils of that age, Erasmus draws out personal character- 
istics that support his own programme of reform.” Erasmus’ Jerome is 
not an ascetic monk; instead he represents the synthesis of humanism 
and piety, the union of the studia humanitatis and the litterae sacrae, the 
joining of pagan and Christian virtue.*” 

Several modern studies have shown that much may be learned about 
Erasmus' evaluation of Pauline theology from his controversial writ- 
ings. It is often when he is forced by his opponents that Erasmus writes 
most explicitly about particular doctrines of Scripture. For example, 
Edward Lee's criticisms of Erasmus’ correction of the Vulgate evoked 
a clarification of Erasmus' understanding of original sin and human 
responsibility, Christology, and the Trinity.’ From the controversy with 
Jacques LeFévre in 1517-1518 about the meaning of Psalm 8:6 and 
Hebrews 2:7 (in which Erasmus posited that Christ was lower than the 
angels for a time, while LeFévre held that he was lower than God) we 
learn about Erasmus’ Christology as it was drawn from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.? The most famous of the doctrinal conflicts in which 
Erasmus became embroiled was with Martin Luther over the freedom 
of the will. The origins, development, substance, and consequences of 


38 Mark Vessey, ““Vera et Aeterna Monumenta’: Jerome’s Catalogue of Christian 
Writers and the Premises of Erasmian Humanism,” in Die Patristik in der Frühen Neuzeit, 
eds. Günter Frank, Thomas Leinkauf, Markus Wriedt, (Melanchthon-Schriften der Stadt 
Bretten) 10 (Stuttgart, 2006), p. 370. On Jerome’s Latinity surpassing that of Cicero 
see Ferguson, Erasmi Opuscula 183—4.1345-1375; 186-7.1429-1445. 

3 Berndt Hamm, *Hieronymus-Begeisterung und Augustinismus vor der Reforma- 
tion. Beobachtungen zur Beziehung zwischen Humanismus und Frómmigkeitstheologie 
(am Beispiel Nürnbergs)," in Augustine, the Harvest, and Theology (1300—1650). Essays 
Dedicated to Heiko Augustinus Oberman in Honor of. his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Kenneth Hagen 
(Leiden, 1990), p. 128, notes that in the piety of the late-Middle Ages Jerome was the 
dominant church father. 

Thus Hamm, “Hieronymus-Begeisterung”, p. 195. 

*! Thus Robert Coogan, Erasmus, Lee, and the Correction of the Vulgate: the Shaking of 
the Foundations (Geneva, 1992). A complete survey of criticism from Roman Catholic 
quarters appears in Erika Rummel, Erasmus and his Catholic Critics. Vol. 1,2. (Nieuwkoop, 
1989). 

? A comparison of Erasmus’ and LeFévre's christologies is offered by Andrea W. 
Steenbeck in the introduction to the modern edition of Apologia ad Iacobum Fabrum 
Stapulensem in Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami. Ordo IX. Tom. 3. (Amsterdam, 1996), 
pp. 22-45. See also John B. Payne, “Erasmus and Lefévre d'Etaples as Interpreters of 
Paul,” Archi für Reformationsgeschichte 65 (1974), 54-83. 
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Erasmus’ conflict with Luther, starting with their apparent differences 
in 1517, centering upon Erasmus’ de Libero Arbitrio (1524), and end- 
ing with Erasmus’ adapted definition of the will in 1533 have been 
treated in many studies. From this controversy we learn of Erasmus’ 
understanding of the Pauline teachings on original sin, grace, justifi- 
cation, anthropology, and the authority of Scripture. However, as is 
well-documented, Erasmus did not enter the conflict eagerly, and when 
he did, he strove to minimize the significance of doctrine, preferring 
instead to advance a utilitarian perspective that champions pietas, bene 
vivendi praecepta.“* Thus while the doctrinal controversiae are critical for an 
understanding of Erasmus’ theology, they constitute a representation 
of Pauline thought that is strictly contextualized. 

Recent sixteenth-century scholarship has exposed the undervalued 
role of commentaries and exegetical writings as premises in the con- 
fessional controversies.* In the case of Erasmus, the Paraphrases and 
Annotations are critical to an understanding of his representation of 
Pauline theology.“ In a recent exhaustive study of Erasmus’ repre- 
sentation of Paul especially in the Paraphrases, Robert Sider elucidates 
Erasmus’ understanding of the ‘historical Paul’ (conversion, mission- 
ary endeavours, imprisonment) and the significance of his apostleship 


55 See especially Cornelis Augustijn, Erasmus en de Reformatie (Amsterdam, 1962); 
Ernst-Wilhelm Kohls, Luther oder Erasmus: Luthers Theologie in der Auseinandersetzung mit 
Erasmus. Bd. 1, 2 (Basle, 1972). 

^ Desiderius Erasmus, De Libero Arbitrio Diatribe sive Collatio (1524), in Opera Omnia 
Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami, 9, ed. Joannes Clericus (Leiden, 1705), p. 1217. Most recently 
Greta Kroeker argues that following the publication of De Libero Arbitrio Erasmus became 
increasingly open to Luther's concept of the will, especially in light of the Pauline 
teaching on grace and justification; Greta Kroeker, Erasmus in the Footsteps of Paul: From 
Tradition to Transcendence. Diss. University of California-Berkeley, 2004. 

5 E.g., Wilhelm Geerlings, Christian Schulze, eds., Der Kommentar in Antike und Mit- 
telalter. Beiträge zu seiner Erforschung (Clavis Commentariorum Antiquitatis et Medii Aevi) 
2 (Leiden, 2002); Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé, ed., Le commentaire entre tradition et innovation 
(Actes du colloque international de l’institut des traditions textuelles)(Paris, 2000). For 
the influence of Erasmus upon Luther's commentary see Joannes Kunze, Erasmus und 
Luther. Der Einfluss des Erasmus auf die Kommentierung des Galaterbriefes und der Psalmen durch 
Luther 1519-1521 (Münster, 2000), and bibliography there. 

55 Erika Rummel, Erasmus? Annotations on the New Testament. From Philologist to Theologian 
(Toronto, 1986), has drawn renewed attention to this important and large portion of 
Erasmus’ exegetical endeavours. For a recent account of the conception, production, 
and reaction to the Annotations see Pieter E. Hovingh, ed., Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi 
Roterodami. Ordo VI. Tom. 5. Annotationes in Novum "Testamentum (Pars Prima) (Amsterdam, 
2000), pp. 1-50. The Annotationes in Novum Testamentum were published for the first time 
in February 1516 in Basel by Johannes Froben, as a supplement to an edition of the 
New Testament with Latin translation. 
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and imitatio Christi." In what follows, therefore, we shall concentrate 
upon the Annotations. At first glance, the Annotations appear to perform 
a function different from Erasmus’ devotional writings, namely to justify 
Erasmus’ Latin translation of the Greek, to report variant readings, 
and to adduce the church fathers in matters of grammar and philol- 
ogy. However, while the Annotations were intended for a specialized 
readership of theologians and scholars, careful consideration reveals 
that Erasmus advances to the moral application of the text via an 
account of the exemplary role of Paul’s actions and words. As Erika 
Rummel points out, this broader function was increased with every 
successive edition of the Annotations, in which the Dutch humanist not 
only defends himself against contemporary critics, but also uses the 
opportunity provided by the text to apply its teaching to the lives of 
his readers.? In his study of the levels of exegesis developed in the 
Annotations, Jerry Bentley concludes that Erasmus does not engage in a 
profound or speculative tropology, but rather expounds on the moral 
values of a text, thus promoting an applied rather than theoretical 
exegesis.? Thus the Annotations were not for the learned reader alone; 
Erasmus' labours had been undertaken for the general good, and he 
hoped that “they might prove of general use".?? 

The emphasis on the exemplary role of the person Paul is expressed 
in brief compass in the Argumenta, or introductory prefaces, to the 
Pauline Epistles. Initially written to accompany Erasmus' translations 
of the apostolic letters in 1506, the Argumenta were revised for inclu- 
sion with the second edition of the Novum Testamentum (1519), and they 
appeared in subsequent translations of the Bible?! As Kenneth Hagen’s 


"7 Robert D. Sider, “Historical Imagination and the Representation of Paul in 
Erasmus' Paraphrases on the Pauline Epistles," 1n Holy Scripture Speaks: the Production and 
Reception of Erasmus? Paraphrases on the New Testament, eds. Hilmar Pabel, Mark Vessey 
(Toronto, 2002), 85-109. 

* Rummel, Erasmus’ Annotations, p. 74: the Annotations “evolved from an essentially 
philological commentary into a much more complex and comprehensive body of notes 
with an exegetical dimension and a moral, devotional, and homiletical appeal.” 

1 Jerry H. Bentley, “Erasmus’ Annotationes in Novum Testamentum and the Textual 
Criticism of the Gospels,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 67 (1976), 33-53. 

? Letter to Henry Bullock, 1516, Epistle 456, Allen 11.328: 249-50. Cf. Rummel, 
Erasmus? Annotations, p. 27. 

5 John Bateman, “General Introduction," Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami. 
Ordo VII. Tom. 6. Paraphrasis D. Erasmi Roterodami in omneis Epistolas Apostolicas (Pars Ter- 
tia) (Amsterdam, 1997), pp. 11-12; see also the Introduction to Epistle 894, CWE 6, 
173. The location of the Argumenta before the Annotationes on each book of the New 
Testament in the Clericus (Leiden, 1703) edition is misleading, as M. van Poll-van de 
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comparative study of the introductory prefaces to commentaries on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews published between 1516 and 1598 demonstrates, 
Erasmus’ introduction focuses more on the human author of the text 
than on the doctrine contained in it.? Erasmus’ representation of Paul 
as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews may strike the reader as 
unexpected; the emphasis on the personal qualities of Paul is even 
more remarkable: 


These [Christians in Jerusalem] Paul consoles, partly with the example of 
the saints of old...and especially with the example of Christ; and partly 
with the hope of heavenly reward.... Then he declares that already at 
the dawn of the Gospel of Christ the shadows of the Mosaic law had 
ceased... He teaches that one cannot hope to be saved by the observance 
of the temporary and imperfect Law, but by faith...In the end Paul 
imparts certain precepts for the doing of Christian deeds.’ 


Erasmus introduces Paul as the model preacher: he comforts (*conso- 
latur"), declares (“declarat”), teaches (“docet”), and imparts (“tradit”). 
This humanist portrayal was novel for the time, as a comparison with 
Jacques Lefévre's minimization of the human author illustrates. In the 
letter to William Brigonnet (1512) that introduces his commentary upon 
Paul's letters, Lefévre writes that Paul is merely a medium (“Paulus 
solum instrumentum est") through which the teaching of Christ 1s 
advanced." Erasmus thus restricts the role of the Holy Spirit in the 
inspiration of Scripture. In a letter to Johann Eck (1518), he explains: 
“{The Spirit] was present in them [apostles] insofar as it pertained 
to the business of the Gospel, but with this limitation, that in other 


Lisdonk kindly reminds me. For the editions of the Argumenta see Ferdinand van der 
Haeghen, Bibliotheca Erasmiana: Bibliographie des oeuvres d'Erasme (Nieuwkoop, 1961), pp. 
57-66, 143-146. 

5 Kenneth Hagen, Hebrews Commenting from Erasmus to Beze 1516-1598 (Tübingen, 
1981). 

5 “Hos itaque consolatur Paulus, partim exemplo veterum sanctorum. ..ac praecipue 
exemplo Christi; partim spe coelestis. Deinde declarat coruscante iam Evangelio Christi, 
cessasse umbras Legis Mosaicae... Docet non ex observatione Legis ad tempus datae 
et imperfectae sperandam esse salutem, sed ex fide...In fine tradit praecepta quaedam 
ad mores Christianos facientia." Jn Epistolam ad Hebraeos Argumentum, in John Bateman, 
ed., Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami. Ordo VII. Tom. 6. Paraphrasis in Epistolam Pauli 
Apostoli ad Hebraeos, In Epistolam Jacob, In Duas Epistolas Petri, In Treis Epistolas Canonicas 
loannis (Amsterdam, 1997), pp. 41-42. ; 

5t Eugene Rice, The Prefatory Epistles of jacques Lefevre d'Etaples and Related Texts (New 
York, 1972), Epistle 96, p. 297. Lefévre’s prooftext is 2 Cor. 12:3: “you desire proof 
that Christ is speaking in me” (“Experimentum [inquit] quacritis in me loquentis 
Christi”). 
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respects he allowed them to be human none the less." This statement 
reveals an important distinction which permits Erasmus to privilege the 
human characteristics of the authors of the Bible; for him, individual 
personal qualities form part of the message of the Bible. Throughout 
the Annotations proper, Erasmus discusses the text from the perspective 
of the writer; often Paul is the grammatical subject of the sentence 
that explains the original Greek text.?? 

The first-person narrative in the Annotations illustrates the high value 
Erasmus places upon the text, which for him conveys the thoughts of 
an author more effectively than if the author were alive and speaking. 
In the Letter to the Reader which prefaces the Annotations in the first 
edition of the New Testament, Erasmus states that “there is nothing 
that so exactly represents, so vividly expresses, so completely shows 
forth Christ as the writings of the evangelists and apostles".? Not only 
Christ, but also Paul and other Christian leaders instruct, advise, and 
console more effectively in their writings than when they were in the 
body.” Thus the purpose of the annotations is to restate Paul's thoughts, 
so that the reader may acquire “the mind of Paul".?? Two passages 
excerpted from the Annotations on the Epistle to the Galatians show 


? Letter to Johann Eck, 1518, Epistle 844, Allen 1IL.331.43—45: *...sic illis aderat, 
quatenus ad Evangelii negotium pertinebat, ut tamen alicubi homines esse sineret." 

5¢ Paul is the narrator also in the Paraphrases; Bateman, Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi 
Roterodami. Ordo VII. Tom. 6, 3—4, notes that hereby Erasmus is able to contextualize the 
passage, to forego alternate explanations in favour of one, to exhibit a unified version 
of doctrine, and to lend an authoritative tone to each paraphrase. 

? Letter to the Reader (1516), Epistle 373, Allen II.170.178-180: “nihil est quod 
Christum expressius, efficacius, absolutius referat, exprimat, repraesentet quam Evange- 
listarum et Apostolorum literae. Similarly, the Letter to Leo X, 1516, Epistle 384, Allen 
1I.185.44—49: “...si quotquot ubique terrarum Christianam philosophiam profitentur, 
in primis autoris sui decreta ex Evangelicis Apostolicisque literis imbibant, in quibus 
verbum illud coeleste, quondam e corde Patris ad nos profectum, adhuc nobis vivit, 
adhuc spirat, adhuc agit et loquitur, sic ut mea quidem sententia nusquam alias efficacius 
aut praesentius..." I am grateful to J. van Herwaarden for these references. 

58 Letter to William Warham, 1516, Epistle 396, Allen 11.212.33—36: “Proinde multo 
iustius eam curam in excellentium virorum libros transferri, in quibus orbi supersunt 
etiam defunct et ita supersunt ut et pluribus et efficacius loquantur mortui quam vivi. 
Confabulantur, docent, adhortantur, deterrent, consulunt, erigunt, consolantur sicut ut 
nulli nec fidelius nec paratius.” I thank J. Trapman for directing me to this passage. 

°° Acquiring the mind of Paul in order to conduct a life of piety is stated explicitly 
also in the Enchiridion: “Summa veneratione complecteris cineres Pauli, non damno, 
si sibi constat tua religio. Si veneraris cinerem mutuum et mortuum, et vivam illius 
imaginem adhuc loquentem, ac tamquam spirantem, quae in illius litteris superest, 
negligis, nonne praepostera est tua religio? Adoras ossa Pauli in loculis condita, non 
adoras mentem Pauli, in scriptis latentem?” Enchiridion. Militis. Christiani, in Desideri 
Erasmi Roterodami Opera Omnia, 5, ed. Joannes Clericus (Leiden, 1704), p. 31E. For the 
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that grasping the mens Pauli is the goal of exegesis: “Aquinas rejects this 
interpretation because he deems that it is not the mind [or sense] of 
Paul."* And, “This seems to me to be the proper meaning, while the 
others, in my opinion, are more a display of the learning or cleverness 
of the translator than an exposition of the mind of Paul.”°! 

Next we shall seek to show briefly how, in the Annotations on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, Erasmus evinces the key characteristics of learned piety 
in the actions and words of the apostle Paul. These qualities include 
Paul’s concern, as a considerate teacher (praeceptor), for the spiritual 
instruction of his pupils; they involve his desire to correct (corrigere) those 
who err without causing offence; they display the humility (humilitas) 
of the shepherd who identifies with his sheep; and they reveal Paul's 
erudition in writing and speaking. 

It is in the context of Paul's conflict with Peter recorded in Gala- 
tians 2 that Erasmus stresses the apostle's role as teacher (praeceptor). 
According to Paul, Peter withdrew himself from the company of the 
Gentiles when certain men came from James, because he feared the 
circumcision party (Gal. 2:12). Paul, seeing that these men and Peter 
were not straightforward about the truth of the gospel, confronted Peter 
with his inconsistent behaviour. For, Galatians 2:11 states, *Peter stood 
condemned". Though Paul confronts Peter publicly with his inconsistent 
behaviour regarding the gentiles (Gal. 2:14), Erasmus explains that it 
is for the benefit of the Galatians that he provides a strongly-worded 
argument in support of the truth of the gospel: 


In this passage there are words which suit the relation between teacher 
and student more than that of Paul and Peter. Therefore it is more likely 
that Paul had spoken these final words to those who were present, or, 
having abandoned the sentence he'd begun, that he directed his speech 
in an aside to the Galatians.? 


importance of distinguishing the motions of the mind for Erasmus, see the Letter to 
Maarten Lipsius (1518), Epistle 843, Allen III.328.610—616. 

& “Verum hanc interpretationem Aquinas reiicit, quod existimet hanc non fuisse 
mentem Pauli...”; annotation on Gal. 4:25 (*Hagar...corresponds to the present 
Jerusalem”), in Annotationes in Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, Desideri Erasmi Opera Omnia, 6, 
ed. Joannes Clericus (Leiden, 1703), p. 821D. 

9! “Hic sensus mihi videtur esse germanus, reliqui, meo iudicio, magis ostentant 
eruditionem aut ingenium Interpretis, quam ostendunt mentem Pauli”; annotation 
on Gal. 4:3 (“elemental spirits of the universe”), in Annotationes in Epistolam Pauli ad 
Galatas, p. 817E. 

9? “Sunt tamen in eo sermone, quae magis convenirent praeceptori in discipulum, 
quam Paulo in Petrum. Unde probabilius est Paulum reliqua ad eos qui aderant dixisse: 
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The underlying argument is that Paul’s words are best read as addressed 
to the Galatians, since it is with them and not Peter that he has a 
relationship of teacher-student.? What is more, Erasmus subtly draws 
attention to Paul's awareness of this relationship, having turned aside 
from Peter to address the Galatians separately (“clam”). 

Erasmus portrays Paul as exemplifying the 1deal pastor who strives 
to correct the errors of his charges in a manner that does not cause 
offence. In Galatians 6:1, Paul writes “look to yourself, lest you too be 
tempted" (oxon@v ceavtov, ui] koi od xewooÜ0fg. The grammatical 
difficulty in this sentence 1s that it occurs in the context of a passage in 
which the plural number (oueic, Gal. 6:12), not the singular, is employed. 
Extracting from the grammatical construction an exhibition of Paul's 
care for his readers, Erasmus notes that the singular is employed so 
as to avoid giving the impression that all the Galatians are subject to 
temptation. Instead, Paul addresses the Galatians individually in a tone 
of gentle correction: 


And Paul always behaves with admirable care, lest in any way he should 
offend those whom he is striving to correct.... However, this advice 
applies not only to the Galatians, but it also addresses every human 
being individually.™ 


In this annotation Erasmus extends the moral application of the 
text to all human beings, implying politely that also the reader of 
the annotation should feel himself addressed. In short, Erasmus has 
moved effectively from the grammatical to the tropological (moral) via 


aut eo quod instituerat omisso, clam ad Galatas deflexisse sermonem"; annotation on 
Gal. 2.20 (“and the life I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me"), Annotationes in Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, p. 811D. 
For a treatment of sixteenth-century explanations of the controversy between Paul and 
Peter see Kenneth Hagen, “Did Peter Err? The Text is the Best Judge", in Augustine, 
the Harvest, and Theology, ed. Kenneth Hagen, pp. 110—126; P. Bietenholz, “‘Simulatio’. 
Erasme et les interprétations controversées de Galates 2:11—14," in Actes du Colloque 
international Érasme, ed. Jean-Claude Margolin (Geneva, 1990), pp. 161-169. 

55 A similar portrayal of Paul as praeceptor occurs at the end of the note on Rom. 
1:12: “denique iunxit fidei communionem, deponens doctoris personam et induens 
condiscipuli. Sic Paulus fit omnia omnibus, ut omnes lucrifaciat. Haec est pia vafrities, 
et sancta, ut ita dixerim, adulatio," Annotationes in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, in Desiderii 
Erasmi Roterodami Opera Omnia, 6, ed. Joannes Clericus (Leiden, 1703), p. 561D. 

ĉ& “Et mira cautione semper hoc agit Paulus, ne quid offendat eos, quos studet 
corrigere.... Siquidem hoc dictum non solum pertinet ad Galatas, sed peculiariter 
unumquemque mortalem appellat"; annotation on Gal. 6:3 (“look to yourself, lest you 
too be tempted”), Annotationes in Epistolam ad Galatas, p. 825F- 
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a representation of Paul’s character, and moreover intimated that he 
himself is following Paul’s example.” 

As is noted above, the humble application of scriptural teaching by a 
compassionate pastor is the governing principle of Erasmus’ interpreta- 
tion of the conflict between Peter and Paul recorded in Galatians 2. 
The patristic interpretations of the record of this event vary consider- 
ably and Erasmus reports on the matter in a long, four-part note.” It 
includes the report of the controversy between Jerome (who holds that 
Peter did not sin) and Augustine (who holds Peter sinned, but venially); 
a reference to commentators who identify Peter with a non-apostle; and 
a report on the less common explanation that Peter’s action and Paul’s 
reaction were feigned. Following the lengthy report Erasmus provides 
a brief but revealing interpretation of his own: 


For if Peter had truly committed some sin, and Paul had been genuinely 
angered, he would have questioned him privately, not in the presence of 
everyone. Nor, to be sure, does Paul state these words in a boastful manner, 
but so that he might show concern for the wellbeing of the Galatians." 


Thus Peter had not committed a sin but had merely erred; otherwise 
the good apostle would not have confronted him publicly. Indeed, Paul’s 
actions and his report of them had as their goal the salvation (“salus”) 
of the Galatians. The depiction of Paul as ideal pastor is reinforced by 
the tone of his words, which Erasmus states were not haughty (“neque 
vero haec Paulus narrat gloriose").9? 

The depiction of Paul as possessing a humble personality that is 
associated with Erasmian piety recurs throughout the Annotations, but 
is prominent in the commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. Accord- 
ing to Erasmus, temptation is one of the major themes of this letter; 


® Moralizing application of grammatical explanation occurs also at Rom. 5:1 
(*Therefore, since we are justified by faith, we have peace with God”); Erasmus writes: 
“Hoc autem admonendi genus magis congruit Paulinae modestiae ac civilitati. Nec 
ille tropus est infrequens, ut hoc fieri dicamus, quod debere fieri volumus intellegi... ut 
Apostolus, quo mitigaret admonitionem, suam admiscuerit personam," Annotationes in 
Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, p. 582F. 

99 On Gal. 2: 11, Annotationes in Epistolam ad Galatas, pp. 807D-810B. 

?' “Nam si quid vere peccasset Petrus, atque ex animo Paulus huic fuisset indignatus, 
privatim expostulasset, non coram omnibus. Neque vero haec Paulus narrat gloriose, 
sed ut Galatarum saluti consulat"; annotation on Gal. 2:11 (“because he [Peter] stood 
condemned"), Annotationes in Epistolam ad Galatas, p. 810C. 

8 Hagen, “Did Peter Err?” pp. 110-111, observes that according to Erasmus Peter 
“was rebuked for the sake of the weak an ignorant” Galatians; Luther follows Augustine 
in explaining that Peter's reprehensible status was due to the doctrinal issue at stake. 
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it is developed especially in the appeal of the Judaizers to the young 
Christians. In commenting on Galatians 6:1 (“look to yourself, lest you 
too be tempted”) Erasmus draws attention to Paul’s own “temptation” 
(meipaopdc), to which he alludes in Galatians 4:14: “though my con- 
dition was a trial to you, you did not scorn or despise me.” Erasmus 
defends the strained use of the word “temptation” (“tentatio”) on the 
grounds that hereby Paul identifies himself with the Galatians: 


That is, my temptation, so that you understand Paul to be accommodating 
the Galatians by his own humble and unpolished diction.” 


For Erasmus, desire to display Paul's humilitas involves rejection of 
interpretations that suggest the apostle was endowed with opposite 
characteristics. This is illustrated in the note that addresses Galatians 
1:16 (“I did not confer with flesh and blood”), in which the apostle 
describes his actions following the direct revelation by God to proclaim 
the gospel to the Gentiles. First Erasmus rejects interpretations that cast 
aspersions on Paul’s character: Thomas Aquinas and Hugh of St. Cher 
go wrong when they interpret flesh and blood as vices of the flesh or 
feelings of attachment to kinsmen.” Then Erasmus rejects the reading 
of Porphyry, which suggests that the words reveal Paul’s arrogance: 


...especially since Porphyry falsely accuses Paul of haughtiness, alleg- 
ing that he did not deign to convey his own gospel with the other 
Apostles."! 


Erasmus prefers the interpretation that as soon as Paul was called to 
proclaim the gospel, he proceeded to do so in all humility. 

An important component of Erasmian piety, as was noted above 
in the treatment the Life of St. Jerome, is the union of worldly erudi- 
tion and Christian faith; as the paragon of piety, Paul is also learned. 
Appreciation of Erasmus’ motivation for noting Paul's pietas. litterata 
serves to explain the contradictory portrayal of the apostle, who at one 


&© “Td est, tentationem meam sive mei, imo meam, ut intelligas Paulum tentasse Galatas 
suo sermone humili et incondito." Annotation on Gal. 4:14 (*and though my condi- 
tion was a trial to you”), Annotationes in Epistolam ad Galatas, p. 818F. Sider, “Paul in 
Erasmus’ Paraphrases," pp. 99-100, sees the apostolic identification with Christ in Paul's 
suffering. 

? Annotation on Gal. 1:16 (“I did not confer with flesh and blood"), Annotationes in 
Epistolam ad Galatas, p. 804D. 

7! «praesertim cum Porphyrius hinc calumnietur arrogantiam Pauli, quod non 
dignatus sit suum Evangelium conferre cum caeteris Apostolis." Annotation on Gal. 


1:16. 
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time is shown to write in a rustic or unpolished style, while at another 
time displays literary and rhetorical skills. In 1 Corinthians 11:6 Paul 
depicts himself as “unskilled in speaking” (“imperitus sermone"). On 
the basis of this statement, and following Jerome, Erasmus observes 
Paul’s inelegant Greek, as in the annotation on | Corinthians 4:3.” 
Especially in the letter to Dominico Grimani that is prefatory to the 
Paraphrases on Romans, Erasmus notes the obscuritas, peregrinitas, and 
other shortcomings in Paul's style.? For this he was chastised by Eck, 
Stunica, and Beda.’ Contrary to this depiction, however, is the con- 
scious and repeated observation of Paul’s eloquence whenever Erasmus 
spies it in the Greek text. Paul is the “heavenly orator”, the “heavenly 
spokesman”. Accordingly, in the annotation on Galatians 6:3, Erasmus 
defends Paul, against Jerome, from the charge that he had a bad com- 
mand of Greek.” In a note on Romans 12:21 (“do not be overcome 
by evil, but overcome evil with good”) Erasmus writes the following of 
Paul’s rhetorical style: 


...[Paul’s] entire speech is so melodious with its parallel clauses and 
sections, similar endings and forms, that no poem could be more attrac- 
tive. 79 


While the variation in Erasmus’ appraisal of the literary and rhetorical 
virtues of Paul’s writings deserves further study, it is attractive to suggest 
that the Dutch humanist forges a link between himself, Jerome, and Paul 
in highlighting the literary and rhetorical erudition of the apostle. 


? Annotation on | Cor. 4:3: “Hunc locum alicubi citat Hieronymus, ut ostendat 
Paulum non admodum elegantem fuisse in lingua Graeca, sed quaedam Cilicum 
more dixisse. Nam Cilix erat Tarsi natus, etc.", Annotationes in Epistolam ad Corinthios, 
p. 673E. 

? Letter to Domenico Grimani, 1517, Epistle 710, Allen III.136-140. 

™ Rummel, Erasmus? Annotations, pp. 99-100. 

? On Gal. 6:3 (“considerans te ipsum"), Annotationes in Epistolam ad Galatas, p. 825F: 
“Ex hoc loco divus Hieronymus colligit vere dictum a Paulo, non tantum modestiae 
causa, quod imperitus esset sermone. At mihi videtur non abs re mutasse subito nume- 
rum, quod singularis numerus magis esset idoneus ad compellandam uniuscuiusque 
conscientiam." 

76 **,,. comparibus membris et incisis, similiter cadentibus ac definentibus sic totus 
sermo modulatus est, ut nulla cantio possit esse iucundior" Annotation on Rom. 
12:21 (*Do not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good"), Annotationes in 
Epistolam ad Romanos, p. 634D. Similarly, the annotation on 1 Cor. 12:11 (“the one 
Spirit”), Annotationes in Epistolam ad Corinthios, p. 720E: “Totus autem hic sermo Pauli, 
distributionibus, dictionum earumdem iterationibus, idque nunc in principio, nunc in 
medio, nunc in fine, membris incisis, comparibus, similiter cadentibus ac desinentibus, 
periodisque floridus est." 
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In describing the nature and extent of Erasmus’ reception of Paul, 
scholars rightly have concentrated on the rejection of traditional cer- 
emonialism and outward religiosity in favour of evangelical freedom 
as the primary function of Pauline thought in Erasmus’ programme 
of reform. For him, the Pauline Epistles champion the Gospel over the 
Law, the spiritual over the carnal, the allegorical over the literal, and 
genuine inner holiness over empty external customs. This construction 
of the apostle’s teaching may be explained in part by the religious and 
educational experiences of Erasmus’ youth; no doubt it was developed 
by the intellectual stimulation Erasmus received from the works of John 
Colet, Jean Vitrier and Lorenzo Valla. His reading of the church fathers, 
and especially Jerome, further affected Erasmus’ understanding of the 
Pauline Epistles. His Paul is that of Origen and Jerome, rather than 
that of Augustine. And unlike the Paul of the magisterial Reformation, 
Erasmus’ apostle is largely undogmatic and generally non-polemical. 
Thus on the moral level of biblical interpretation, the apostle Paul 
functions as a model of learned piety, as the humble follower of Christ 
who by his actions and words displays all the qualities of the “philoso- 
phia Christi”. Erasmus locates the basis for this moral function of the 
apostle in his exegesis of the Pauline Epistles; it is in the text of Paul 
that the saint most clearly teaches, consoles, and exhorts. 

In March of 1517 Erasmus received a letter from Jerome Emser. 
The opening address, as was common to the age, was intended as a 
captatio benevolentiae. However, in this instance Erasmus must have felt 
particularly flattered, for in it the writer makes explicit the prototypical 
role of the apostle for Erasmus: “Greetings, Erasmus, chosen vessel, 


and second after Paul as teacher of the Gentiles”.”” 


7 Letter from Jerome Emser, 1517, Epistle 553, Allen IL.505: “Salve, Erasme, vas 
electionis et secunde post Paulum doctor gentium." 

Earlier versions of this chapter were presented at the annual meeting of the Sixteenth 
Century Studies Society (Salt Lake City, October 2006), and at the Erasmus Center for 
Early Modern Studies (Rotterdam, December 2006). I am grateful for the many sugges- 
tions for improvement; remaining shortcomings and errors are my responsibility. Thanks 
also to my new colleague at the University of Waterloo, Dr. Greta Kroeker, who shared 
with me a version of her article, “The Searching Believer: Erasmus in the Footsteps of 
Paul”, forthcoming in Kaspar von Greyerz and Thomas Kaufmann, ed., Konfessionen 
und Kulturen. Gütersloher Schriften des Vereins für Reformationsgeschichte. 


JACQUES LEF EVRE D'ETAPLES: A HUMANIST OR A 
REFORMIST VIEW OF PAUL AND HIS THEOLOGY? 


Trena Backus 


In his by now classic study Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples et l'intelligence des Ecri- 
tures,' Guy Bedouelle does not devote much attention either to Lefévre’s 
portrayal of the apostle or to his understanding of Pauline theology. 
Both these questions deserve some attention, however, if we are to 
understand correctly the nature of Lefévre’s spirituality and the role 
that philology plays in his exegesis. Even more important is the issue 
of situating Lefèvre in relation to humanism, on the one hand and to 
the Reformation on the other. Lefévre so far has been regarded as a 
polyvalent, ambiguous figure. Scholars at various times have found him 
to be the harbinger of Luther? the man who first initiated his read- 
ers into the philological approach to Scripture via the annotations of 
Lorenzo Valla,” the exegete who, despite himself, opened up the major 


! Genève, Droz, 1976. 

? This was the view adopted mainly by 19th and early 20th century Protestant 
historians such as A.L. Herminjard and Pierre Imbart de la Tour. The question was 
“deconfessionalised” in 1967 by Richard Stauffer. For a concise account of Lefévre 
historiography see Guy Bedouelle, art. “Lefévre d'Etaples", Encyclopedia of the Reforma- 
tion, vol. IL, ed. Hans Hillerbrand, New York and Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1996, pp. 415-416. Hereafter: Bedouelle (1996). Although the issue of Lefévre's 
confession has not been much in vogue recently, some scholars, going on the evidence 
of his biblicism still see him as initiator of the major theological debates of the 16th 
and 17th century. Cf. e.g. Bernard Roussel, “Jacques Lefèvre d'Étaples et ses ‘retours 
aux Écritures” in Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples (1 4502- 1556). Actes du colloque d’Etaples le 7 et 
8 novembre 1992, ed. Jean-Francois Pernot, Paris, H. Champion, 1995, 43—54. (Cited 
hereafter as: Pernot (1995). Others, e.g. Thierry Wanegffelen, have revived the idea 
of Lefévre as a Nicodemite first put forward by Carlos Eire in 1979: “Calvin and 
Nicodemism. A Reappraisal”, Sixteenth Century Journal X:1 (1979), 45-69. See 
T. Wanegflelen, “Lefèvre Nicodémite? Qu'est-ce qu'est le Nicodémisme”? in Pernot 
(1995), 155-182. All these studies found their conclusions on the undeniably favour- 
able reception of Lefévre by later reformers such as Theodore Beza who included 
his portrait in his Jcones of 1580 and on the hostile reception of his work by Roman 
Catholics such as Florimond de Raemond. At the same time perhaps too much atten- 
tion has been devoted to Lefévre's biblicism and to his role within the Meaux circle 
and not enough to his hermeneutic and theology. 

3 Guy Bedouelle, Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples et l'intelligence des Écritures, Genève, Droz, 
1976. 
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debates on the status of the Bible that characterised the next genera- 
tion, whilst his own approach and method fell quickly into oblivion as 
“not critical enough” in comparison with Erasmus’.* Much attention 
has been paid to his work as translator of the Bible into French and his 
efforts at Evangelisation within the Meaux circle which numbered in 
its ranks future reformers such as Guillaume Farel.’ He has also been 
examined as monastic reformer, who owed as much to mysticism as he 
did to philology, and as commentator of Aristotle, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Raymond Lull and Nicholas of Cusa. More recently, some have noted 
his interest and respect for New Testament apocryphal texts which he 
integrated into his commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles published in 
1512.’ As regards Lefévre's theology scholars agree that to him Christ 
occupies the central place in the Bible and that he sees Christiformitas 
as the key concept of Christianity a view heavily influenced by his 
reading of Nicholas of Cusa and the latter’s conviction that Christ 
is the Meaning of Scripture? However, as Bedouelle notes, Lefèvre, 
while influenced by Cusanus, is not totally dependent on him in that, 
unlike Cusanus who distinguishes between the Word of creation and 
the word of the Scripture, he identifies the Word by which God created 
the world with the word of God expressed in the Scripture. In other 
words, to Lefévre, Christ 1s both God the Creator and the Scripture. 
It follows therefore that to him the true interpreter of Scripture is a 
man who “is transformed by the spirit of Christ, the end-all of intel- 
lectual desire."? 

Given this hermeneutic, which we do not propose to challenge, how 
does Lefévre conceive of the apostle Paul? Is he, as Bedouelle would 
have it, transformed by the spirit of Christ, a simple instrument of God, 
a prophet, who, like the other apostles, does not know what the Holy 
Spirit knows through him, called by God as he is to write down his 


* Le temps des Réformes et la Bible, ed. Guy Bedouelle and Bernard Roussel, Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1989, 73-74. 

5 Cf articles by Roussel and Wanegffelen as in note 1 supra. 

5 See Bedouelle (1976), 28-56. Cf. Roussel (1995), 53-54. 

? Jacobus Faber Stapulensis, S. Pauli epistolae XIV ex Vulgata. Adiecta intelligentia ex graeco 
cum commentarus, Paris, H. Estienne, 1512 (second edition: 1515). Facsimile: Stuttgart- 
Bad Cannstatt, Frommann-Holzboog, 1978. (Hereafter: Lefévre, Comm., 1512.) On 
Lefévre and New Testament Apocrypha sce Irena Backus, “Renaissance Attitudes to 
New Testament Apocryphal Writings: Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples and his epigones" in 
Renaissance Quarterly 51 (1998), 1169-1198. 

* See Bedouelle (1976), 65-70. 

? Bedouelle (1976), 69. 
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prophecies?!” Is Paul the man without any interest to Lefèvre? But then 
how do we explain his inclusion in the Commentary on the Epistles of 
the Passio Petri et Pauli by Pseudo-Linus? Is he at all influenced by the 
standard medieval portrayal of Paul in the Legenda aurea? 

Moreover, given the multitude of influences on Lefévre's thought, 
how does he interpret Paul’s doctrine of the original sin, how does he 
view Paul in relation to Peter? Is his view of Paul and his theology 
in any way similar to either Erasmus’ or Luther’s? How critical is his 
exegesis of some of the textual cruces in the Epistles? 

I hope to throw some light on these questions in this essay, which 
will be subdivided into two parts: “Lefèvre and the figure of Paul” and 
“Paul’s theology in Lefévre’s exegesis.” In examining these questions I 
shall rely partly on internal evidence provided by Lefévre's texts and 
partly on external evidence, as provided by Erasmus’ exegetical works 
and by the hitherto unexamined strictures which Noel Beda passed on 
Lefévre’s biblical commentaries in 1526." 


Lefèvre and the figure of Paul 


As might be expected, Lefévre’s Paul is a complex figure combining 
several strands of biblical and extra-biblical tradition. It is enough to 
examine the contents of his 1512 Commentary to realise that in con- 
trast with Erasmus and Luther he does not see Paul as synonymous 
with the canonical text of the New ‘Testament. As well as the fourteen 
Epistles (he does not cast doubt on the canonicity of Hebrews) his 
text includes Paul's apocryphal letter to the Laodiceans," the apostle’s 
equally apocryphal correspondence with Seneca, a fourth century docu- 
ment, first brought to light by Alcuin and which circulated widely in 


? Bedouelle (1976), 147. 

1! Annotationum Natalis Bedae doctoris theologi Parisiensis in Iacobum Fabrum Stapulensem libri 
duo...primus in commnetarios ipsius Fabri super Epistolas beati Pauli... Paris, J. Badius, 1526. 
Hereafter: Beda, Annotationes, 1526. 

12 The letter, which is dated at no later than the 4th century is extremely brief and 
made up of excerpts from other Epistles of Paul. It is generally thought to be just a 
pious compilation of no doctrinal import. Some modern scholars, however, see it as a 
Marcionite compilation which underlines the importance of Paul and of his martyrdom. 
From the 6th cent. onwards it figured very often in the manuscripts of the Vulgate 
among Paul's epistles. See Backus (1998) and Maurice Geerard, Clavis Apocryphorum Nout 
Testamenti, Turnhout, Brepols, 1992, no. 135, p. 187. (Hereafter: Geerard (1992).) 
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the late Middle Ages and in the early Italian Renaissance and the text 
of the Passion of Saint Peter and Paul by Pseudo-Linus.'* Although 
it is plain just from their ordering that these three texts are not as 
important to Lefévre as the canonical Paul, nonetheless they must be 
of some particular significance in his depiction of the apostle as he 
normally publishes Christian apocrypha quite apart from the biblical 
text and indeed publishes them sparingly. Thus in his commentary 
on the four Gospels admittedly published some 10 year later, he does 
not find it incumbent on him to publish e.g. the Gospel of Nicodemus 
or the exchange between Jesus and Abgar although both would have 
been available to him. Similarly, in 1512, he does not consider Hermas’ 
Shepherd as worthy of a place, however subordinate, within the biblical 
text. Although he identifies it fully with the Shepherd mentioned by 
Jerome in his Prologus galeatus as a deutero-canonical book of ecclesiasti- 
cal import, he clearly prefers to publish it in a collection of medieval 
devotional literature. I have discussed elsewhere Lefévre's open attitude 
to Apocryphal New ‘Testament writings in general and do not propose 
to return to the subject matter here.'^ I shall simply examine how the 
inclusion of the three texts in the text of Paul's epistles enriches or 
refines upon his basic portrayal of the apostle as an instrumentum Dei 
with little or no life of his own. 

Indeed, Lefévre's preface to the 1512 Commentary seems to cor- 
roborate fully his view of the apostle as the instrumentum Dei, the 
divine tool whereby Christ is revealed via the Scripture. This is what 
he says: 


'S On the tradition and reception see Arnaldo Momigliano, “Note sulla leggenda di 
cristianesimo di Seneca”, Rivista storica italiana 62 (1950), 325-344. For English transla- 
tion and introduction see The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. J.K. Elliott, (hereafter: Elliott 
(1993), Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1993, 547—552. 

14 Originally written in Greek but extant only in the Latin 4th century translation, 
which Lefèvre discovered at the Benedictine Abbey of Marmoutier near Tours, as he 
explains in his introduction (Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 263 r.). On the Pseudo-Linus cf. 
Acta apostolorum apocrypha post Constantinum Tischendorf denuo ediderunt R.A. Lipsius 
et M. Bonnet, Hildesheim, Olms, 1959 (reprint of the 1891-1903 Leipzig edition) vol. 
I, 1-22. (Hereafter cited as: Lipsius (1959). See also Backus (1998), 1180-1181 and 
Gérard Poupon, “Les Actes apocryphes des apotres de Lefévre à Fabricius” in Les Actes 
apocryphes des apótres. Christianisme et monde paien, ed. F. Bovon, Geneva, Labor et Fides, 
1981, 25-48. (Hereafter: Poupon (1981).) 

15 See Backus (1998), esp. 1185-1187. 

'© See Backus (1998), esp. 1173-1181. 
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Those who understand these letters to be the gift of God, will also profit 
from this gift.... But those who imagine that Paul (who in himself is 
more than a creature of the world), is the artisan of these letters, those 
who think that they are his work and not the work of higher force work- 
ing through him in a divine manner and who therefore interpret them 
according to their understanding, those will draw barely any profit from 
them and, blown up with their own carnal understanding, will ultimately 
sicken in their soul..." 


This view of Paul leaves little room for Jerome's brief biography of the 
apostle which Lefévre would have known. Indeed, despite his reverence 
for Jerome as theologian, exegete and philologist'® which leads him to 
conclude that the Church Father could not have been the translator 
of the Vulgate version of the Epistles," he does not pay much heed 
to Jerome as biographer of Paul the man. The brief account in De 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 5 1s highly factual concentrating on the historical 
Paul. The points it makes that are of particular interest to us can be 
summarised as follows: Jerome insists that Paul was initially called Saul 
and that, after his revelation, he took the name of Sergius Paulus, his 
first convert. Referring the reader to the Acts of the Apostles for the 
full account of Paul's life and mission, he nonetheless stresses the cir- 
cumstances of his martyrdom on the basis of 2 Timothy. Jerome also 
states that Paul was beheaded at Rome on the same day as Peter in the 
fourteenth year of Nero and was buried on the Ostian Way. The only 
Epistles that Jerome considers authentic and canonical are Romans, 
l and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 
2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus. He disputes the Pauline 
authorship of Hebrews while granting that its attribution to Paul would 
make sense as the original would have been in Hebrew which meant 
that its Greek translation would be especially eloquent and this would 
explain why it differs stylistically from the other Epistles. He dismisses 
the Pauline authorship of Laodiceans as rejected by most. His attitude 


17 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, a 1 v. Cf. Eugene Rice, ed. The prefatory epistles of Jacques 
Lefevre d'Étaples and related texts, New York and London, Columbia University Press, 1972, ep. 
no. 96, p. 297 (Hereafter cited as Rice (1972)—publishes text of 1515 which contains 
only a few minuscule variants. 

18 See e.g. Bedouelle, (1976), 52-53 (praise for Jerome's recommendations to read 
the Bible as part of Christian education), 182-183 (praise for Jerome's definition of 
allegory). 

19 See Lefévre's “Apologia quod vetus interpretatio Epistolarum beatissimi Pauli 
quae passim legitur, non sit tralatio Hieronymi," in Comm., 1512, œ ii v—æ iv r. Cf Rice 


(1972), epistle, no. 96, pp. 297-300. 
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to the Seneca correspondence is more nuanced. While making no men- 
tion of it in chapter 5 (De Paulo) and not countenancing its inclusion 
among Paul’s Epistles, he does grant that the Seneca correspondence is 
widely read (a plurimis). However, in his view, it serves first and foremost 
as a proof of Seneca’s sympathies for Christianity and he says nothing 
about its usefulness for the study of Paul's personal traits.” Jerome also 
insists on the abrupt transformation of the apostle from persecutor into 
an elect vessel and on his status as martyr. 

As regards the issue of Paul's change of name,*! Lefèvre rejects 


Jerome's view considering after Origen that Paul was called both Paul 
and Saul: 


Origen feels that Paul had two names. Because he was a Jew, he had the 
Hebrew name Saul, but because he was also born a Roman citizen he 
had the name Paul which was not unlike his Hebrew name. It was the 
same thing for John Mark.? 


This insistence on Paul's double name is due not so much to Lefévre’s 
desire to follow Origen in preference to Jerome but to his belief in the 
importance of Paul's dual status, a Jewish prophet, the mouthpiece 
of the Lord and a Roman citizen. This dual status is intrinsic to his 
conception of Paul the man and proves decisive in his inclusion of 
the apocryphal pieces, particularly Paul's correspondence with Seneca 


? Jerome, De scriptoribus 5: “Some also read one to the Laodiceans but it is rejected 
by everyone." Jerome, ibid., cap. 12, Seneca mentions the exchange with Paul as widely 
recognised to be authentic. He does not refer to it in his entry on Paul (De scriptoribus, 
cap. 5). 

21 Jerome, De scriptoribus 5: “Paul formerly called Saul, an apostle outside of the 
number of twelve apostles, was of the tribe of Benjamin... As Sergius Paulus Proconsul 
of Cyprus was the first to believe on hearing him preach, Paul took his name..." 

? Erasmus also inclines to this view. Here I shall be referring to Erasmus? Annotations 
on the New Testament. Acts-Romans-I and II Corinthians. Facsimile of the final Latin Text with 
all earlier variants, ed. Anne Reeve and M.A. Screech, Leiden, Brill, 1990. (Hereafter: 
Reeve/Screech (1990)) and Erasmus? Annotations on the New Testament. Galatians to Apocalypse. 
Facsimile of the final Latin text with all earlier variants, ed. Anne Reeve and M.A. Screech, 
Leiden, Brill, 1993. (Hereafter: Reeve/Screech (1993).) On his opinion of the origin 
of Paul's name cf. his annotation on Rom. 1, 1 in Reeve/Screech (1990), 334: “Sunt 
rursum qui putant illum fuisse binomium, id quod mea sententia vero propius est. 
Ouanquam arbitror Paulo primum Hebraeo nomen hebraicum inditum Saul.” 

23 See Lefèvre, Comm., 1512 on Rom. 1, 1, 67r: “Paulum binomium sensit Origenes 
et quia Hebraeus erat nomen hebraeum habuisse Saulum. Quia vero ciuis Romanus 
etiam natus, nomen Romanum illi primo et hebraeo satis vicinum habuisse Paulum 
vt de Ioanne Marco euenit.” 
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and the Epistle to the Laodiceans.** We should note here that Erasmus 
firmly situated both pieces in the realm of the Apocrypha. As I already 
had occasion to show, Lefévre's placing of them within his work so 
that they do not impinge upon the text of the canonical Epistles sug- 
gests that he gives them intermediary status between biblical text and 
commentary. Curiously, while departing from Jerome who rejects the 
Laodiceans and who finds Paul's correspondence with Seneca interesting 
only in so far as it shows Nero’s tutor to have had Christian sympa- 
thies, Lefèvre also claims Jerome as authority for attributing both texts 
to Paul, without going so far as to think them canonical. As regards 
Paul's correspondence with Seneca, which Lefèvre glosses, in contrast 
with the Laodiceans,? one of the major stumbling blocks in regarding 
it as authentic is the language. Why should Paul suddenly decide to 
write in Latin? The other is Seneca's status: what can be the reason 
for the “elect vessel” embarking on a correspondence with a confirmed 
pagan? And finally there is the issue of the length and style of both the 
letters which make up the Seneca correspondence and the letter to the 
Laodiceans. All these pieces are far shorter than Paul’s usual letters and 
are written in rather primitive Latin. However, Lefévre’s view of Paul as 
the prophet and the Roman citizen allows him to integrate these pieces. 
As regards the Seneca correspondence (comprising 6 letters from Paul 
to Seneca and 8 letters from Seneca to Paul), he incorporates it in his 
commentary on Philemon and claims the authority not just of Jerome 
but also of Pseudo-Linus’ encratistic Passiones Petri et Pauli. In his preface”® 
to it he emphasises that the correspondence, together with the Epistle 
to Philemon, belongs to the genre of epistolae familiares, which suggests 
a wish to stress that the apostle was also a humanist. Lefévre further 
notes that Paul wrote to Seneca not as one would to “one reborn in 
full faith but as one would to a friend who treated Christians not with 
hate but with good will, approving their teaching”.*’ Paul the man is 
thus a humanist in Lefévre’s view combining the best of the pagan 
with the best of the Christian. He addresses his epistolae familiares to 
one of the greatest Roman writers, one who is also favourably inclined 


?* See Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 2261.—229 v. (correspondence with Seneca) and 188r.-v. 
(Laodiceans) 

° See Backus (1998), 1178-1181. 

Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 226r. 

7 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 226r.: “Et scribit Paulus ad Senecam non vt ad regeneratum 
et plane fidelem sed vt amicum et qui Christianos non tam odio quam beneuolentia 
prosequeretur et qui disciplinam probaret eorum." 
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towards Christians. In other words Paul is a Christian humanist rather 
like Lefévre himself or, for that matter, Jerome who is full of praise for 
Seneca’s Christian sympathies in chapter 12 of De scriptoribus. Lefèvre 
cites the passage in full: 


But let us first hear what Jerome has to say about these letters. Speaking 
about Seneca in his De viris illustribus, he says: ‘I would not include him 
in the catalogue of holy men, were it not for these letters from Paul to 
Seneca and from Seneca to Paul which are read by very many. Seneca 
who was an extremely powerful figure at the time says there that he 
would like to occupy among his own the place that Paul occupies among 
Christians.” 


To corroborate this image of Paul as Christian humanist moving in 
the best Roman circles while a divinely inspired prophet, Lefèvre also 
cites Pseudo-Linus: 


And Linus talking about Paul and Seneca says: ‘the emperor’s tutor (Sen- 
eca) perceiving divine wisdom in Paul had such close links of friendship 
with him that he suffered when unable to communicate with the apostle. 
When prevented from talking to him face to face, he profited from Paul’s 
sweetness and friendly counsel via frequent correspondence.’ 


Why was the correspondence in Latin in such poor style? According to 
Lefévre, if Paul (on Jerome’s authority) could write to the Hebrews in 
Hebrew there is no reason why he would not have written to Seneca in 
Latin as one Roman citizen to another. But then why are Seneca’s let- 
ters particularly in such poor Latin, devoid of any rhetorical flourishes? 
According to Lefèvre Seneca disguised his style deliberately (Lefèvre 
does not explain why he should do this while continuing to sign the 
letters with his own name!) because the Imperial Edict forbade fraterni- 
sation between Romans and Christians or for that matter Romans and 
Jews.” Whatever we may think to this argument, it should be seen as 
reinforcing Lefévre's portrayal of Paul as the pious Christian human- 
ist and Roman citizen with access to the most cultivated circles. This 
is also one of the main issues emphasised by Lefévre in his glosses on 
the correspondence, the other being that the specific nature of Paul’s 
rhetoric is due to God speaking through him. Being spoken by God, 
Paul’s message cannot be summed up as moral precepts. Any pagan 


8 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 226r. 
29 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 226r. 
9" Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 226r. 
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moralist can exhort to a better life, only a Christian prophet can utter 
divinely inspired Christian truth.?! 

The other two apocryphal pieces, the letter to the Laodiceans and 
the Passiones Petri et Pauli by Pseudo-Linus, flesh out other aspects of 
the person of Paul. The Epistle to the Laodiceans which Lefévre 
prints in the body of his commentary on Colossians does not receive 
a separate commentary. In a very brief prefatory note he points out 
that, as suggested by Colossians 4, 16, Paul also wrote a letter to the 
Laodiceans which is no longer extant. However, he notes that having 
found the manuscript of a letter from Paul to the Laodiceans in four 
different libraries and having seen that it contained nothing other than 
things pious, he thought that it would be a pious act to include it “so 
that those who are keen to learn about Paul (as all Christians should 
be) might read it and find consolation therein.”* His equally brief 
postscript to the letter, if read in the light of what we know about his 
hermeneutic, turns out to be very revealing of his reasons for publish- 
ing the Laodiceans. To point this up, a few words about the text and its 
context are necessary. As we said above? the Laodiceans is a compilation 
of phrases drawn mainly from the Epistle to the Philippians, which 
circulated widely in the manuscripts of the Vulgate from the 6th cen- 
tury onwards. It contains 17 verses and is dated from the 4th century 
at the very latest.** Its contents are apparently banal. It emphasises 
the importance of Christ and Paul at the expense of God the Father. 
It also lays particular stress on Paul's martyrdom who asserts in verse 
8 that to him the only real life is in Christ and that therefore carnal 
death and martyrdom is a joy.” These sentiments would have chimed 
in very well with Lefévre's own view of Paul as a divinely sent prophet 
with no particular life of his own. We should add here that the text 
multiplies phrases such as “it is God who works in you" (v. 11-12) and 
makes a point of stating that Paul is writing to the Laodiceans as an 
“apostle not of men and not through man but through Jesus Christ." 


3! Backus (1998), 1178-1180. 

3 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 188 r-v. 

33 Cf. note 12 supra. 
See I. Backus, ed. “Lettre de Paul aux Laodicéens” in Ecrits apocryphes chrétiens, 
vol. II, ed., Jean-Daniel Kaestli, Paris, Gallimard, 2005, 1089-1097 and bibliography 
ibid. Cited hereafter as Backus (2005). For good English translation see: Elliott (1993), 
546. 

3 This is what makes some modern and contemporary scholars think that it may 
be of Marcionite origin. Cf. Backus (2005), 1095-1096. 
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It is not surprising then to read in Lefévre’s postscript to the text of 
the Laodiceans that having found it, he read it as he says: 


...with delight on account of the name of Christ and of his apostle. 
What if it is brief? There was nothing stopping the apostle from writing 
letters that were sometimes long and sometimes very short. His letter to 
Philemon is also short. Also it breathes Christ and contains holy precepts. 
Wherever we read the name of Christ, wherever it is pronounced, there 
worship and reverence are due. For it is the name of our sovereign and 
eternal ruler to whom all praise and glory must be given and adoration 
in spirit and in truth forever and ever. Amen?? 


In other words, Lefèvre saw the letter to the Laodiceans as strengthening 
his conviction that Christ is both the Word whereby the world was cre- 
ated and the central message of Christianity, which is why Christiformitas 
constitutes the ultimate goal of every Christian; with the apostle Paul 
acting as its model. Thus, contrary to the correspondence of the apostle 
with Seneca, which as we saw, fleshed out Lefévre’s portrayal of the 
apostle as a Christian humanist and a Roman citizen with connexions 
in the highest echelons of Roman society, the letter to the Laodiceans 
emphasises his instrumentality as the apostle of Christ, preaching the 
Saviour’s message, not his own. What is important to note here, given 
that Lefèvre does not give the Laodiceans the status of a canonical 
writing, is his implicit admission that Paul can and does express Christ 
also in texts attributed to him outside the canon and that any writing of 
his is conducive to Christiformitas so long as it “breathes Christ through 
his apostle” in the same or similar manner as the Scripture. 

What of the Passio Pauli by Pseudo-Linus? What does it add to 
Lefévre's portrait of the apostle? The text is composed of two distinct 
Passiones or martyrdoms, one of Peter and one of Paul, both purported 
to have been written down by Linus, Peter’s successor as bishop of 
Rome.? Unlike the letter to the Laodiceans and the correspondence 
with Seneca, which had circulated widely prior to Lefévre’s edition, 
the Passiones Petri et Pauli were discovered by Lefèvre and his edition 
of them is the editio princeps. The text has strong encratistic tenden- 
cies emphasising the glory of the denial of the flesh, of suffering and 
martyrdom. Paul, when confronted with Nero, lays particular stress 


36 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 188r.—. 
37 See Lipsius (1959), vol. I, 1—44. 
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on the vanity and ephemeral nature of all things worldly as compared 
to the spiritual power of Christ. The only way to be saved, he says, 
is to renounce completely the world and the flesh and to subject oneself 
to Christ “who will dissolve the spectre of this world by fire when he 
comes down for the last Judgement.”** Moreover the text, as its title 
shows, does not treat of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul together but 
comprises two distinct martyrdom accounts, one of Peter, and one of 
Paul. The reason for this is that the two are not of the same origin and 
were not initially conceived together. Passio Petri is a fairly free Latin 
4th-6th century adaptation of the final part of the apocryphal Greek 
Acts of Peter dating from ca. 200 AD. It circulated independently of 
the rest of the account.” The Passio Pauli, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the final part of the Greek Acts of Paul dating from ca. 150 AD. 
It was translated into Latin by “Linus” and joined up with the Latin 
adaptation of the Passio Petri around the 6th century.’ Neither gives 
any information about the chronology of the two apostolic deaths or 
mentions the likelihood of any relationship between the two. ‘This is 
all the more startling as according not only to Jerome in De scriptoribus 
but also Eusebius of Caesarea (Hist. eccl. II 25, 10), Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite (Ep. ad Tim.) and most of the early Christian writers, 
Peter and Paul were executed in Rome on the same day. The chapter 
on Peter in the Golden Legend? fully supports this view while remarking 
in passing on quidam who think that the two executions were separated 
by the space of a year. Obviously the Passiones of pseudo-Linus favoured 
the latter hypothesis, which is partly why Lefévre found them congenial. 
Another reason was very likely that the Passiones corroborated Lefévre's 
own view of the respective status of the two apostles within the Church. 


38 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 266v.: “Caeterum noli putare quod diuitiae huius saeculi 
splendor aut gloria saluare te debeant, sed si subiectus illi fueris, imperpetuum saluus 
eris. Cum autem venerit iudicare viuos et mortuos, dissoluet mundi huius figuram 
per ignem." 

39 Cf. “Passion de Pierre dite du Pseudo-Linus", ed. Gérard Poupon, in Ecrits apocry- 
phes chrétiens, vol. IL, ed. Jean-Daniel Kaestli, Paris, Gallimard, 2005, 711-734. 

1 Cf. “Actes de Paul”, ed. W. Rordorf and others, in Ecrits apocryphes chrétiens, vol. I, 
ed. Jean-Daniel Kaestli, Paris, Gallimard, 1997, 1117-1180. 

“| Jacoppo da Varazze, Legenda aurea, ed. G.P. Maggioni, vol. I, Florence, Galluzzo, 
1998, 574—575. 
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This is what Lefèvre says after noting the scarcity of manuscripts of 
the account, especially of the Passion of Peter? 


[Having found the two accounts] I revised each of them according to 
the best manuscripts and having done that, I ordered them in accor- 
dance with the honour that the Church gives to each. Therefore I put 
the martyrdom of Peter first because he was called first, was the first to 
see Christ and to profess him as the son of the living God; also because 
Christ, when he was still visible and on this earth, made him the head of 
the Church and finally because he was the first to die according to the 
authority of the ancients. I put the Passion of Paul second because his 
glorious martyrdom took place exactly one year after Peter’s to a day, as 
the Church sings: “glorious princes of the earth, just as they loved one 
another when alive, so they were not separated in death because their 
fame is celebrated jointly on the day of their birth.” And as it was my 
purpose to celebrate Paul here, how could I have omitted Peter, including 
Paul’s Passion and omitting Peter’s seeing as the Church never celebrates 
the one without the other?? 


Lefévre's supposition that Peter and Paul were not executed together 
does not lack critical acumen. However, the identity of “the ancients” 
on whom Lefévre bases his dating of the respective martyrdoms is not 
clear. Admittedly, the Legenda aurea does, as we said, advert to quidam or 
certain persons, who hold this view, but the only writer that the modern 
editor of the Legenda identifies is the 13th century Dominican Jean de 
Mailly, author of the Abbreviatio in gestis sanctorum. Lefèvre might well 
have been familiar with the work but 1t is doubtful that he would have 
preferred a 13th century authority to that of Jerome and other 4th and 
5th century ecclesiastical authors. Be that as it may, he 1s most careful 
not to diverge from the mainstream of tradition and to avoid insinuat- 
ing that Paul might be seen as more important than Peter. Thus the 
inclusion of the Pseudo-Linus 1s not an antiquarian whim on Lefévre's 
part. It is his particular way of reaffirming the ecclesiastical and liturgi- 
cal tradition of the common feast of Peter and Paul. 

To sum up, Lefévre’s Paul combines four main characteristics: he is, 
as has already been noted by Bedouelle, the prophet through whom 
God speaks divine truth. However he is also a Christian humanist and 
a Roman citizen moving in the highest spheres of the Roman society, 


? He finally found a manuscript of the Passio Petri in the Benedictine Abbey of 
Marmoutier near Tours. C£. Backus (1998), 1180-1181 and lit. cited ibid. 

9 See Lefévre, Comm., 1512, 263r. Text also reproduced by Rice (1972), no. 98, 
pp. 303-304. 
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on familiar terms with no lesser a person than the tutor of Nero who 
gladly allows himself to be instructed by him in the Christian faith and 
in the elements of divine rhetoric. Finally, within the church, Paul albeit 
a prophet and God’s instrument, always comes second after Peter, the 
head of the Church appointed by Jesus himself who suffered martyr- 
dom one year before Paul, whose own martyrdom completes Lefévre’s 
portrait of him. The picture is eclectic and very much Lefévre’s own. 
It departs from both Jerome and the Legenda aurea accounts. It draws 
freely on apocryphal literature showing that Lefèvre, like most of 
medieval tradition, did rely on extra-biblical sources for his portrayal 
of the apostle but that that he did not necessarily rely on the same 
sources as medieval hagiographers or used his sources to the same end 
as they did. If we take his view of Paul as indicative of his convictions 
in general, Lefévre is not a pre-reformer, but neither is he to be situ- 
ated in the mainstream of Catholic tradition, as is shown particularly 
by his deviation from Jerome’s account of the apostle. 

The question that needs to be asked now is whether this picture of 
Paul was considered as in any way shocking or innovative at the time. 
Judging by the reaction of Noel Beda, the conservative Paris theologian 
and a lifelong adversary of Erasmus, this was indeed the case. Beda 
published his annotations censuring Lefévre's commentaries in 1526, 
that is to say some 14 years after the appearance of the first edition 
of Lefévre's Epistles. He attacks two aspects of Lefévre’s portrayal of 
Paul. One is his view of the apostle as a divine instrument, the other his 
inclusion of the pseudo-Linus. Even more importantly, however, Beda 
establishes a direct line of descent from Lefévre and other “theologising 
humanists” to Luther, which makes him the first author to count Lefévre 
among the humanist forerunners of the Reformation. He says: 


I have watched with distress this pestilential teaching become more and 
more deeply rooted every day due to the assiduous publication of new 
books. I have seen the Church party assaulted by these men (who have 
set out to explain all sacred matters while instructed only with the aid 
of profane learning and languages)—which brought about a great loss 
of souls. I have watched this pestilential teaching grow from strength to 
strength daily and all the more incurably as these theologising humanists 
together with Luther (whom they appear to have instructed in much of 
what he professes and not learnt from him, in so far as they were the first 
to publish many works which he could have seen when he was writing) 
spurned the very physicians, that is professors of theology, who could 
have cured the ill, considering them to be incompetent in their own art, 
asserting that they had grown powerless from living exclusively on chaffis 
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of philosophy, dispute and sophisms, having barely nodding acquaintance 
with divine rhetoric and shrinking from reading ancient theologians, that 
is the holy doctors of the church.“ 


In all, Beda extracted 143 propositions from Lefévre's commentary on 
the Pauline Epistles. We shall discuss only those that throw a light on 
the reception by Conservative Paris theologians of Lefévre’s portrait of 
Paul. As might be expected, Beda’s objections focus on the humanist’s 
ignorance of theology. Propositions 1—5 are all statements by Lefèvre 
emphasising Paul’s instrumentality as prophet and apostle and consider 
his ethical worth a proof of this. All are accurately extracted from his 
preface to the Commentary on the Epistles, dedicated to Brigonnet.? 
We give here a very brief summary of these propositions and of Beda’s 
refutations. Proposition one is Lefévre’s famous assertion that the “off 
shoots” of souls deprived of divine favour are no more than “thistles, 
burs and brambles,” only the writings of those who have been directly 
illuminated by God are worth reading; '^ Beda disputes this arguing that 
Lefévre equates God's grace with absence of all transgression, whereas 
Paul equates it with divine love or charity. As counterexamples to 
Lefévre’s thesis he cites instances where God also uses his enemies such 
as Balaam’s ass, demons or Caiaphas, as prophets. In his refutation of 
four other similar propositions, which insist on the importance of Paul 
as God’s instrument, Beda specifies that it is not Paul who is important 
as instrument of God’s gifts but God’s gifts as such regardless of the 


[5 


^ Beda, Annotationes, lib. I, praefatio, Aalv.: *...Dolenter sane intuebar pestilentem 
hanc doctrinam assidua nouorum librorum editione in dies altius radices mittere, 
inuectamque ecclesiae factionem per istos homines (qui solis humanitatis ac linguarum 
praesidiis instructi sacra omnia edissere sunt aggressi) in non paruam animarum iac- 
turam, maiores semper vires suscipere et eo quidem incurabilius quo eiusmodi aegri- 
tudinum medicos, id est. sacrarum literarum professores, isti humanistae theologizantes 
cum Luthero (quem in multis docuisse potius videntur quam ab eo didicisse, nimirum 
quo priores multa ediderant quae ipse cum scriberet vidisse potuit) velut suae artis plane 
imperitos aspernarentur, vt pote quos praedicant in solis philosophicis ac argumentorum 
sophismatumque triticis consenescere vixque diuina eloquia a limine salutare, nec minus 
a veterum theologorum lectione, sanctorum videlicet ecclesiae doctorum abhorrere . . .? 
Curiously enough, reformers, e.g. Bullinger, who saw humanism as ushering in the 
Reformation singled out Erasmus and Reuchlin but not Lefévre d'Etaples. See Irena 
Backus, “Bullinger and Humanism” in, Heinrich Bullinger. Life-Thought-Influence (2 vols.) 
ed. E. Campi and P. Opitz, Zurich, tvz, 2007, vol. IL, 637—660. 

5 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, a i v.—a ii r. Cf Rice (1972), ep. 96, pp. 296-297. Cf. Beda, 
Annotationes, 1526, 1r.—2v. 

4 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, a i v: (cf Rice (1972), ep. 96, p. 296): “Mentium enim 
superno fauore destitutarum foeturae tribuli sunt, sentes et lappae...Eos excipio qui 
non ex se sed diuino motu impulsi ad scribendum accessere..." 
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instrument used. “If only", he adds “Lefèvre, like some others, since 
he wanted to add elegance of language to theology, had not departed 
from the common theological meaning but had followed the well-trod- 
den paths of the scholastics."" Beda’s objection is not unwarranted. 
With his insistence on Paul as the privileged instrument of God directly 
inspired by the Almighty, Lefévre could be said to set limitations to 
God’s providence and omnipotence and to ignore God’s capacity to 
use his enemies e.g. Caiaphas as prophets. Evidently, Lefévre’s insis- 
tence on the importance of the mystical element of prophecy and of 
the prophet as an organum Dei (Jerome’s expression)? was not to the 
liking of the established church. Not only did it implicitly reduce God’s 
omnipotence as Beda notes; but more importantly it reduced the power 
of the Church as purveyor of the divine word. 

Beda’s objection to Lefévre’s inclusion of Pseudo-Linus, on the other 
hand, focuses on the very thing that Lefèvre wanted to avoid, that is, 
an implicit challenge of ecclesiastical tradition. As we saw, Lefévre 
deliberately included the two Passions in his Commentary on Pauline 
Epistles, moved by a firm desire not to separate the two apostles and 
above all not to give the impression that he attributed greater impor- 
tance to Paul than to Peter. Beda naturally had no objections to this. 
What he did object to at great length, however, was Lefévre’s assertion 
that Paul suffered martyrdom a year later than Peter. Although the 
Pseudo-Linus did not state this in so many words, its treatment of the 
two martyrdoms as entirely separate, coupled with absence of all cross- 
reference from one to the other, could well be seen as encouraging this 
view. In his refutation Beda cites pseudo-Dionysius’ letter to Timothy 
in which the two martyrdoms are treated as occurring on the same 
day in the same year. He also refers to Eusebius, Jerome, the Decree of 
Gratian and Augustine among other representatives of the received view.” 
He also picks Lefévre up on his interpretation of the hymn "gloriosi 
principes terrae quomodo in vita sua dilexerunt se, ita et in morte 
non sunt separati," which we saw the humanist interpreted as showing 
that, while inseparable, Peter and Paul were not executed in the same 
year. Beda points out not inappositely that “ita et in morte non sunt 
separat" implies clearly that they physically died together. In view of 


" Beda, Annotationes, 1526, 2v.: “Et vtinam atque vtinam quia voluit Faber theologi- 
cis rebus decorum addere, non discessisset a communi theologorum sensu sed tritas 
tenuisset scholasticorum semitas..." 

‘8 Jerome, ep. 65, Migne PL 22, col. 627A (cited by Bedouelle (1976), 147). 
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the agreement of tradition on this, Lefévre's view must be mistaken. 
Beda’s clinching argument is that the view defending a year’s interval 
between the martyrdoms had been condemned as heretical by pope 
Pelagius II, the predecessor to Gregory the Great.” Indeed, Lefévre's 
insistence on this is difficult to explain, especially as he stresses not only 
the superiority of Peter but also the inseparability of the two apostles, 
thus making very sure that he does not deviate from the tradition of the 
church. Evidently, despite his traditionalist protestations, Lefévre’s view 
of Paul’s instrumentality and his separation of the apostle’s martyrdom 
from that of Peter were found to be too individualist by the church 
hierarchy. Interestingly enough, the same hierarchy had no obvious 
problems with Lefévre’s use of the letter to the Laodiceans and of the 
Paul-Seneca correspondence to underline Paul’s instrumentality and 
his status as Roman citizen and Christian humanist. The reason for 
this is no doubt that both were consecrated by late medieval tradition 
as conducive to piety. The Passiones Petri et Pauli represented a novelty 
and a potentially dangerous one at that. 


Lefévre’s interpretation of Pauline theology 


As we showed above, there is nothing specially reformed about Lefévre's 
portrait of Paul. What of his interpretation of certain points of Pauline 
theology and of his exegetical method? Does he have an overall view 
of the Epistles? Is his interpretation revealing of his own theological 
position? How does he use philology and how does his use of philology 
and his exegesis compare to that of Erasmus? As an examination of the 
entire text far exceeds the scope of an essay, I have chosen to submit to 
a fairly detailed analysis Lefévre’s canons of the Epistles based on the 
model Eusebius’ Gospel canons as well as his interpretation of Romans 
5, 12 (the status of Adam's sin) and Galatians 2, 10-12 (quarrel between 
Peter and Paul). I shall confront Lefévre’s theology and method in these 


? Beda, Annotationes, 1526, 111 v.: “Pelagius vero secundus, Magni Gregorii praeces- 
sor de hoc Gratiano recitante scripsit ‘cap. X, parte operum V, dist. Xxi, cap. Quiuis? 
scripsit inquiens: “Petro data est societas beatissimi Pauli vasis electionis, qui non diuerso, 
sicut haeretici garriunt sed vno tempore, vna eademque die, gloriosa morte cum Petro 
in vrbe Romana sub Caesare Nerone agonizans, coronatus est.’ En Pelagius pontificus 
Romanus haereticos censet qui astruunt non eodem anno et die passos fuisse apostolos 
Petrum et Paulum." 
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two passages with Erasmus’ Paraphrases? and Annotations so as to isolate 
Lefévre's specificity while showing his place in humanist exegesis. 

Lefèvre compiled his canons while being fully aware of Ammonius 
and Eusebius’ Gospel canons or concordances. He was also familiar 
with Priscillian’s canons on the Pauline Epistles, which consist of 90 
doctrinal statements directed against heretics, under each of which is 
a list of references to passages in the Epistles which support the state- 
ment.? However, he very consciously rejects Priscillian’s canons in his 
preface to Brigonnet considering their text as corrupt and incompatible 
with his own numbering of passages.” 

Lefévre's canons throw a light on the humanist’s conviction of the 
importance of the Pauline Epistles as well as on his own pedagogical 
concerns. The Epistles in his view are to be read in a certain way, being 
an inspired text. We should add here that none of the apocryphal 
texts are included in these canons, which shows that Lefévre only ever 
considered them as a useful but not a normative complement to the 
canonical Epistles. What Lefévre does is preface the text with three 
distinct series of canons, after dividing the text of each Epistle into 
paragraphs numbered continuously from one onwards. Thus the text 
of Romans e.g. is divided into 134 paragraphs, the text of Galatians 
into 35 paragraphs and the text of Philemon into nine paragraphs 
etc. Although he mentions patristic models, his conception of what 
Pauline Epistle canons should be is very much his own. The first series 
of canons purport to be no more than summaries of each paragraph 
within the Epistles. As Lefévre puts it: “whoever reads the text of the 


5 T shall be referring to the Collected Works of Erasmus. New Testament Scholarship. Vol. 
42: Paraphrases on Romans and Galatians, ed. by Robert Sider. Translated and annotated 
by John B. Payne, Albert Rabil Jr and Warren S. Smith Jr., Toronto, Buffalo, London, 
1984. Hereafter: CWE 42. 

5l For a convenient brief account see Rice (1972), p. 302, note 10 and literature 
cited ibid. 

5 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, œ ij v., c£. Rice (1972) ep. 96, p. 299: “Et quia majores nostri 
tum Graeci tum Latini canones his epistolis praefixere et adhuc in plerisque vetustis 
codicibus eos reperire promptum est, apud quidem Graecos, Ammonius, apud vero 
Latinos Priscillianus, ideo et nos (omissis tamen iis qui sunt Priscilliani non solum ob 
id quod vbique corrupti inueniuntur, verum et insuper quod eorum numeri nostris 
non conspirabant) alios praefiximus vt ad contenta in epistolis, ad articulos fidei et 
aduersus haereticos, quae omnia luce clariora suis locis conspicabuntur perfacile." 
Lefévre must have known that Priscillian was condemned and executed for sorcery by 
Maximus I at Trier. Moreover, he includes “Priscillianistae” (Gnostici sunt et Manichaei) 
in his Canones aduersus haereticos, which he presents as a list of heresies that the Pauline 
Epistles refute. Cf. Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, a vi. and see below for our discussion of the 
Canones aduersus haereticos. 
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Epistles, if he turns first to the canon for each paragraph, he will have 
its argument and so to speak an understanding of it in the form of a 
résumé.” The second series Canones ad articulos fidei is a concordance 
of passages in the Epistles, in which (according to Lefèvre) terms used 
in the Apostles ° Creed occur, e.g. sanctorum communio, peccatorum remissio, 
vita aeterna. Finally the third series, obviously inspired by the govern- 
ing idea of Priscillian's canons, is a table indicating 70 founders of 
heresies, names and brief descriptions of these heresies and references 
to passages in Paul which show the falsehood of each. These three 
series of canons thus constitute far more than a concordance. As their 
author admits, referring only to the first series: “for those who have 
a bit of learning these canons can act as a general commentary." ?* 
In fact, on closer inspection none of the series turns out to be either 
mere summaries of passages or a collection of terms from the Creed, 
or, for that matter, a straightforward table of biblical passages refuting 
certain heresies. We are dealing with a full scale doctrinal commentary 
which can be referred either to the text of the Vulgate or to Lefévre's 
own Latin version inteligentia ex graecis printed in smaller font which he 
added because he did not believe that Jerome was the translator of the 
Vulgate version of the Epistles. A few examples taken from each series 
suffice to show the doctrinal depth and complexity of the apparently 
banal summaries and tables. Turning to the summaries first, we note 
that he summarises Rm. 1, 1—7 (his paragraph 1) as follows: 


About the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, it also says that Christ 
was born of the seed of David and it describes his resurrection from 
the dead.” 


While this summary is not wrong; it only covers verses 2—5. In other 
words, Lefèvre omits all of Paul's self-referential statements about his 
divine calling and about being set apart for the service of the Gospel. 
What we see here at work is Lefévre's conception of Paul as instru- 
ment of God being spoken through by the Almighty. His calling 1s thus 
taken for granted. 

When we turn to the table of terms from the Apostles’ Creed it 
turns out that in several cases the Pauline passage does not contain 


5 See Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, a vi. r.; Rice (1972), 302. 

5t Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, o vi. v. 

? Lefevre, Comm., 1512, a v r. col. 1: “De patre, de filio, de spiritu sancto, quod 
Christus de semine Dauid, de resurrectione eius a mortuis." 
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the exact term or terms at all but that, in Lefévre’s view, it can be 
interpreted as referring to a particular term or phrase in the Creed. 
Thus to take the example of the communio sanctorum, Lefévre sees it as 
figuring in paragraphs 68 and 80 in I Corinthians. The first of these 
occurrences Lefévre locates in I Cor. 11, 14-16 which naturally does 
not use the exact phrase but which talks about the communicatio sanguinis 
Christi in the Vulgate version and about the communio sanguinis Christi in 
Lefévre’s own Latin version, which follows his own intelligentia ex graecis. 
If we look at Lefévre's paragraph 80, we find that it corresponds to 
I Cor. 11, 23-25 which is rendered by the Vulgate as hoc est corpus meum 
quod pro vobis tradetur, hoc facite in meam commemorationem and by Lefèvre: 
hoc est corpus meum quod pro vobis frangitur, hoc facite in mei reminiscentiam. 
While Lefévre's translation of the Greek in 1 Cor. XI, 14-16 actually 
introduces the term communio, the same cannot be said of his version 
of I Cor. 11, 23-25. Both the Pauline passages, however, define what 
in his view constitutes the communio sanctorum: the community of those 
who partake of the eucharist and in so doing share the body and blood 
of Christ. Lefèvre is using the biblical text to explain the Creed and 
vice versa. Naturally there are several terms in the Creed that figure 
verbatim in Pauline Epistles. Taking the example of spiritus sanctus, it 
is plain, that allowing for numerous printing errors,” Lefèvre only lists 
passages containing the full phrase spiritus sanctus or in one instance 
(Rm. 1, 4) spiritus sanctificationis/sanctitatis (the latter in Lefévre's own 
translation). He 1s not interested in passages containing similar terms 
such as spiritus, spiritus Dei etc. What is important here is that all the 
passages in Romans that he lists as containing spiritus sanctus refer to 
the imparted holy Spirit, and not to the third person of the Trinity 
for which Lefévre has a separate rubric. Given the importance of the 
imparted spirit in his theology, his conception of Paul as an inspired 
prophet and his view that the true interpreter of Scripture is a man 
who “is transformed by the spirit of Christ”, it is plain that his list in 
this instance is intended to show that his theology of transformation 
finds the support of both the Pauline Epistles and the Creed. 

Equally interpretative is his table of heresiarchs and heresies refuted 
by selected Pauline passages. Naturally Lefévre cannot claim as he 


56 


See Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, œ mj v. ad: spiritus sanctus. The list gives the term as 
occurring in paragraphs 121 and 127 among others. In fact it is paragraphs 120 and 
125 that are meant (Rom. 14, 17 and Rom. 15, 13. 16). 
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does for the vocabulary of the Apostles’ Creed that the names or the 
distinguishing features of all the heresies he lists can be found in the 
Pauline Epistles. What he can and does do, however, is show that certain 
Pauline passages offer a global condemnation of some of the heresies 
listed. Thus out of the total of 70 heresies no less than 11 are in his 
view refuted by 2 Cor. 11, 12-15 or Lefévre’s paragraph 55 of that 
Epistle (And I shall go on doing as I am doing now to cut the ground from under 
those who would seize any chance to put their vaunted apostleship on the same level 
as ours. Such men are sham-apostles, crooked in all their practices, masquerading as 
apostles of Christ). Heretical groups concerned are Arians, followers of 
Cerdo, Eunomians, Gnostics, Hermogenians, Manichaeans, Marcion- 
ites, Menandrians, Nestorians, followers of Priscillian and “Tritoitae” 
or holders of the view that God is three distinct substances. Broadly 
speaking, according to Lefèvre, 2 Cor. 11, 12-15 refutes all or most 
of the Gnostic, Trinitarian and Christological heresies. As Lefévre 
does not return to this issue in his commentary on that paragraph, 
the question arises as to why he chooses that particular passage for 
those particular heresies. Obviously, the sham apostles’ pretension to 
knowledge they do not possess renders the passage suitable for refuta- 
tion of Gnosticism in all its forms. As for it refuting Trinitarian and 
christological heresies, Lefévre’s choice seems to reflect his conception 
of what makes a true apostle. A true apostle can only be the apostle 
of Christ and this excludes all groups that see Christ as anything other 
than the Son incarnate of God the Creator in accord with the Nicene 
formula. Similarly, all mariological heresies (Antidicomarites, Elvidians 
(who deny Mary's virginity), Carpocratians, Photinians (who assert full 
humanity of Christ thus diminishing Mary's status), Nestorians (who 
deny the //eotokos doctrine), and Valenünians (who think that Christ 
took nothing from the Virgin) are, according to Lefèvre, refuted by his 
paragraph 18 of Galatians, that is by Gal. 4, 4: ... but when the term was 
completed, God sent his own son, born of a woman, born under the law, to purchase 
freedom for the subjects of the law. Once again, Lefévre does not return 
to this question in his Commentary on the verse. It 1s, however, quite 
obvious that it illustrates his conviction that unless Mary, an ordinary 
mortal, had given birth to God’s own son on whom she conferred his 
second human nature, an act which implies God’s miraculous inter- 
vention and therefore a virgin birth, redemption would not have been 
possible. According to this reading, to deny Mary’s virginity is to deny 
God's plan for redemption of mankind. Lefévre lists the same passage 
of Galatians as refuting christological heresies not covered by the text 
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of 2 Cor. 11, 12-15, that is Noetians and Patripassianists, modalists, 
who teach that as there is no real distinction between the divine per- 
sons, it was the Father who died on the cross. The sending of the Son 
by God would thus demonstrate conclusively the existence of separate 
divine persons. Lefévre could have acquired his knowledge of early 
heresies from any number of sources. About a third of the heresies he 
lists, are as we saw, to do with the Trinity, Christology and Mariology. 
His object in citing these particular heresies together with Pauline pas- 
sages refuting them is to show that Paul himself as divinely inspired 
prophet defends the best Nicene orthodoxy. At the same time, and 
perhaps more importantly, Lefévre articulates in this fashion his own 
view that Christ is both God and the Scripture. Speaking though Paul, 
it is Christ himself who refutes the majority of heresies concerning his 
divinity and the special status of his mother. The canons do indeed 
provide a three-level commentary on the Scripture with Christ firmly 
at the centre of it via his apostle. 

The system, for system it is, is highly artificial and rigid. It resembles 
neither medieval nor humanist methods of interpreting the Scripture. 
What of his exegesis of individual passages in the actual commentar- 
ies? Does Lefèvre vary his approach and method and what role, if any 
does he attribute to philology, having gone to the trouble to give his 
own translation of the biblical text inteligentia ex graecis alongside the 
Vulgate? 


Romans 5, 12 


Lefèvre summarises Romans 5, 12 (It was through one man that sin entered 
the world and through sin death and thus death pervaded the whole human race, 
inasmuch as all men have sinned. (Greek: eph*hw). In his first series of can- 
ons, laying stress on Adam as the prefiguration of Christ and initiator 
of the original sin, which Christ wiped out," he makes no mention 
of the famous crux eph’hw, leaving it for his commentary proper. The 
interpretation of the apparently innocuous phrase posed several dif 
ficulties and had direct repercussions on different theologians’ view of 
transmission of the original sin to Adam’s posterity. It could be taken 


5 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, œ iij v: “De peccato ab Adam inseminato non cognito 
vsque ad Mosen. De morte sequente. Quod Adam typus fuit et figura Christi." 
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to mean “in whom” or “inasmuch as”. Augustine took it to mean “in 
whom” that is in Adam, in the sense that the entire race sinned with 
Adam as its forefather. The other possibility favoured by the Thomist 
tradition was to translate the phrase by quatenus taking in quo to mean in 
that or insofar as and taking sin to be transmitted not as the permanent 
fault of Adam but as a state of human nature due to Adam's trans- 
gression.? According to the editors of the Collected Works of Erasmus: 
“Erasmus was the first in the history of Western exegesis to understand 
the epi here as having a causal sense (because all have sinned). In a very 
lengthy annotation expanded over several editions Erasmus defended 
his translation and interpretation of Rom. 5, 12 as referring not to 
original sin in the Augustinian sense of inherited guilt but rather to 
personal sins committed in free imitation of Adam."?? 

This as it happens Pelagian interpretation he was to reformulate 
slightly in the last (1535) edition of his Annotationes, where he also 
discusses the view of those who understand eph’hw to mean eph’hw 
referring to “whoever it 1s whose scholia on all the Pauline Epistles 
are transmitted under the name of Jerome" as the prime exponent.” 
Although Erasmus did not know it at the time, the “whoever it is” is in 
fact Pelagius. Erasmus is careful to add in 1535 that he is not a Pelagian 
and that he condemns Pelagianism.?' However, this does not stop him 
from adopting the Pelagian interpretation of Rom. 5, 12. 

Lefeévre's exegesis of the passage, although philologically less astute in 
that it does not propose the interpretation of eph’hw as because, turns out 
to be more radical than Erasmus.’. In the section of his commentary 
devoted to the “examinatio nonnullorum circa litteram", Lefèvre gives 
the following interpretation of eph*hw pantes emarton: 


The phrase eph’hw could well be taken as neuter in so far as thus suggesting 
the meaning: just as Adam incurred death through the sin he committed, 


58 See Irena Backus, The reformed Roots of the English New Testament. Influence of Theo- 
dore Beza on the English New Testament, Pittsburgh Pa., Pickwick Press, 1980, 24-25, 117, 
159. 

5 CWE 42, p. 147, n. 12. 

9 Reeve/Screech (1990), 367: “Nihil igitur est hic in verbis quod non accommodari 
possit ad peccatum imitationis.. . et si esset eph’hw non multum obstaret illorum opinioni 
qui putant hic Paulum loqui de peccatis singulorum ad imitationem Adae commissis. 
Neque nos sumus huius interpretationis auctores quum totum hunc locum sic exponat 
quisiquis sit, cuius in omnes Pauli epistolas scholia feruntur nomine Hieronymi." 

9! See Reeve/Screech (1990), 369: *Pelagium damno..." 
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thus initiating the entrance of death into the world, so all those who sinned 
incurred death in so far as they sinned, that is for their own sins.” 


Contrary to Erasmus, Lefèvre is no advocate of the notion of sinning 
in imitation of the first parent. In the non-philological part of his com- 
mentary, he gives the following doctrinal justification of his reading: 


For through the sin of the first parent death entered the world and this 
meant that God became hostile to him. And thus death affected all men, 
those who sinned in so far as they sinned personally, died because of 
their own sins, and similarly those who did not sin, died too as if they 
had offended with Adam.“ 


The sole consequence of Adam’s sin was thus to introduce death into 
the world for those who sinned and for those who did not, the prime 
examples here being Abel and all infants.“ The actual sin did not 
transmit itself to the rest of mankind either as the sharing in Adam's 
fault as Augustine would have it, or as an imprint on human nature as 
defined by the Thomist tradition or even as a compulsion to imitate the 
first parent’s transgression as Erasmus was to argue under the influence 
of the Pelagian scholia which circulated under Jerome’s name. Now, 
Lefévre’s interpretation of the phrase should be read in the context 
of his interpretation of the entire passage, which in his view shows 
that Christ and Christ only, the second Adam, who wiped out death 
introduced by the first man, has the power to bestow grace, in other 
words, as he puts it: 


And although man when he looks only to himself and his own power 
cannot surmount death and cannot dispel darkness being a bodily pres- 
ence (corpus), yet when he looks to the grace of Christ, he sees that it 
is not he himself but the grace of Christ in him that can put to flight 
transgression and death just as the radiance of the sun makes darkness 
flee from shadows.” 


9? Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 80v. 

$5 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 79r. “Nam per peccatum primi parentis mors introiuit in 
orbem terrarum et constituta est inter eum et Deum inimicitia. Et hunc in modum 
mors in omnes homines qui peccauerunt in eo quo peccauerunt pertransiit et ob 
proprium peccatum mortul sunt, et in eos qui non peccauerunt identidem pertransit 
mors perinde ac si vt Adam praeuaricati fuissent." 

9* Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 79r. “Etenim Abel et infantes qui non peccauerunt similiter 
vt Adam mortui sunt.” 

55 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 79v. 
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This statement is important as it strikes a blow at the still fairly wide- 
spread view first articulated by 19th century Protestant historians that 
Lefévre's doctrine of justification was a direct precursor of Luther’s.®° 
While it is true that he advocates total reliance on Christ for salvation 
and does not believe that man can do anything towards it by relying 
on his own resources, he does not attribute this to consequences of the 
original sin but to the metaphysical fact that man being carnal does 
not have enough spiritual power to be the agent of his own salvation. 
In short, Lefévre's exegesis of Rom. 5, 12 in its appreciation of the 
relationship between the spirit and the flesh is to be considered in the 
context of Italian humanism” and especially in the context of Florentine 
neo-Platonist Humanism. Like Pico and other Florentine humanists, he 
too sees Christ as totally wiping out death, which is the consequence 
of Adam's fault for sinners and non-sinners alike. In other words he 
argues that consequences of the original sin have been abolished by 
Christ who restored man to his former glory by removing death from 
the world. 

Erasmus’ exegesis of the same passage in his Paraphrase on Romans of 
1517 shows traces of Lefévre’s influence, the main difference being that 
it advocates the Pelagian doctrine of transmission of the original sin by 
imitation in preference to the Frenchman’s more radical interpretation 
of non-transmission. Like Lefévre, he emphasises the apparent symme- 
try between Adam and Christ, the second Adam, symmetry which he 
shows to be no more than illusory as Christ’s power to bestow grace far 
exceeds the power of the harm Adam did by sinning. As he puts it: 


For if the author of sin so far prevailed that so many are liable to death 
on account of the deeds of one man, God's benefaction and his gift of 
kindness will the more prevail and will abound towards more men, a gift 
which he freely bestows upon us through one Jesus Christ, likewise a man 
and the author of innocence. Through Christ God not only abolished 
the tyranny of death and sin, but bestowed righteousness in place of sin 
and the sovereignty of life in place of the tyranny of death in such a 


°° See note 1 supra. 

9" See e.g. Charles Trinkaus, In our Image and Likeness. Humanity and Divinity in Italian 
Humanist Thought, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1970, paperback edition, Notre 
Dame, University of Notre Dame Press, 1995. On the friendship between Lefévre 
and Pico see Bedouelle (1976), 15-16. Bedouelle does not examine specific cases of 
Pico’s influence on Lefévre's exegesis but he does note the Florentine’s influence on 
Lefévre’s Hermeneutic especially his conception of the central place of Christ in the 
Scripture. 
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way that, by the kindness of God, Adam’s loss was worked out to our 
advantage. 


Where Erasmus differs from Lefévre is, as we said, his view of the 
transmission of Adam's fault. Whereas Lefévre argues that it was not 
transmitted to the rest of mankind at all except for bringing death into 
the world for sinners and non sinners alike, Erasmus postulates that it 
was transmitted through being copied. What is more, within one and 
the same paragraph of the Paraphrase he makes a concession to both 
the Augustinian view and to Pelagianism. He says “for in fact destruc- 
tion began in such a way that the sin of one man spread to all his 
descendants, thus finally rendering all guilty” and a few lines further 
down “...one sin of one man was so effective that it bound all under 
the tyranny of death and...those who sinned following the example of 
the first parent similarly bore the yoke of death." In his Annotationes 
of 1535 he explains that his allusion here to the Augustinian view is 
far outweighed by his conviction that all sinned in imitation of the 
first parent only.’° 

Denying the transmission of original sin was anything but popular 
move and Beda was to react very strongly against Lefévre's view, which 
he summarises accurately in his Annotationes of 1526, taking it as close 
enough to Pelagius to make Lefèvre into a semi-disciple (partim discipulus) 
of the heretic. As might be expected, he finds of Lefévre’s interpretation 
particularly shocking because of its insistence on attributing the “culpa” 
of original sin to Adam only while admitting its consequences for the 
whole of humanity, sinners and non-sinners alike. Beda argues that if 
Adam's sin was not universally transmissible, death should logically 
affect sinners only, as only they do what Adam did.” Indeed, Lefévre’s 
theology is idiosyncratic here and Beda is quite right in accusing the 
humanist of being a partial disciple of Pelagius. It is in fact an open 
question whether Lefévre was aware of what Pelagianism implied. In the 
third series of his canons he lists Pelagians as heretics who “give greater 
importance to free will than to grace (liberum arbitrium gratiae anteponunt) 
and does not say anything about the Pelagian denial of the transmission 
of Adam’s sin to the entire humanity except by imitation.” 


8 CWE 42, 35. 
9? CWE 42, 35. 
? CWE 42, note 14, p. 147. 
7 Beda, Annotationes, 1526, 23 v.—24 r. 
? Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, a v v. 
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Lefeore’s Interpretaion of the quarrel between Peter and 
Paul in Gal. 2. 10-12 


Lefévre’s interpretation of the quarrel between Peter and Paul turns out 
on examination to be as idiosyncratic as his interpretation of Rom. 5 
and the original sin. Given the humanist's refusal to challenge the 
ecclesiastical tradition surrounding the two apostles, his commentary on 
the quarrel particularly deserves a mention here. The correct interpre- 
tation of the verse had been the object of the famous debate between 
Augustine and Jerome,” with Jerome arguing that Paul only pretended 
to rebuke Peter by way of encouraging the newly converted Christians 
not to vacillate as Peter had done when he faced criticism from the Jews 
for eating with pagans. Augustine, on the other hand, postulated that 
that the rebuke was real as to attribute pretence to Paul was to make 
him guilty of a lie. At the same time Augustine did attribute guilt and 
sin to Peter. The passage became something of the standard text in the 
scholastic issue of whether a man can correct his prelate discussed by 
Aquinas in S. th. 2a-2ae, q. 33. art. 2-6. among others. Aquinas also 
gave a synthetic account of the Augustine-Jerome debate in his S.th. 
la 2ae, q. 103, art. 4, which Erasmus was to refer to as a convenient 
summary in his Annotationes of 1535. 

Lefèvre too knew the quarrel between Augustine and Jerome, but 
found it not to his liking and did not discuss it at any length. In his 
view it could have been avoided had both Augustine and Jerome shown 
themselves to be less arrogant in their role of interpreters: 


And the vocabulary of this difficult exegesis proved to be a source of 
contention between Augustine and Jerome, a contention that could have 
been toned down or preferably avoided altogether had the interpreters 
been more modest.” 


The philological issue was the interpretation of kata prosopon which 
could be taken as meaning either “in person” or “openly, publicly, to 
his face"and that of kategnosmenos, which could mean either “reprehen- 
sible” or “apprehended.” The harsher vocabulary was favoured by 


?^ For Jerome's interpretation cf. Migne PL 26, col. 363-366; for Augustine’s: Migne 
PL 35, 2113-2114. For this quarrel in the context of patristic tradition see J.B. Light- 
foot, The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, 3rd. ed., Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1962, esp. 
128-132. For Erasmus’ interpretation cf. GWE 42, p. 163, notes 3-6 and literature 
cited ibid. 

™ Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 155 v. Intelligentia ex graecis. 
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Augustine, who was of the opinion that an inferior could correct his 
ecclesiastical superior if the latter was harming others. Lefévre might 
be expected to come out openly in favour of Jerome but he does not. 
He considers Paul’s rebuke to have been real and justified by the fact 
that Peter’s simulation was harmful as God allowed Peter to lapse 
from time time for the greater good of others. Why then was Paul not 
similarly rebuked when he circumcised ‘Timothy, which was as much 
an act of simulation and deceit as Peter’s affecting not to eat with the 
pagans when apprehended by the Jews? Lefévre’s answer here is that 
all of Paul’s actions, even apparently deceitful ones, are good because 
he is the instrument of God. Therefore, everything he does should be 
understood spiritually. It is useful to bear in mind here that Aquinas 
too interpreted Paul’s deception to be harmless to others in contrast 
with Peter’s, but without insisting on Paul’s divine instrumentality. And 
it is to emphasise this instrumentality that Lefévre questions the Vulgate 
translation of the Greek cum autem venisset. Cephas Antiochiam in faciem ei 
restiti quia repraehensibilis erat, which he feels to be too harsh a rendering 
of the original and one which does not befit Paul. Lefévre obviously 
wants to avoid a translation that might either challenge Peter’s author- 
ity as the first apostle or harm Paul’s image as the divine instrument. 
As regards the actual translation of kata prosopon, Lefévre admits that 
it can be taken to mean either “in person” or “openly, to his face” 
However, he adds, to give the latter interpretation implies harshness and 
arrogance (id asperum et immodestius sonat) which it is wicked to attribute 
to Paul not only in respect of his attitude to “such a great and excel- 
lent man" (tantum et tam praeeminentem virum) as Peter but also to any 
individual, even a worthless one. The same goes for the translation of 
kategnosmenos: he prefers deprehensus to the Vulgate repraehensibilis, which 
he finds too insulting to Peter and too damaging to Paul's image as the 
instrument of God and spokesman for the Holy Spirit.” Lefèvre uses 
philology to bear out his theology, which 1s typical of humanist exegesis. 
However, his own translation of the Greek, while not entirely false, is 
very dependent on his theology and so offers a rather forced rendering 
of the original. In all, Lefèvre has no objections to making Paul guilty 
of a lie in view of his status. Nor does he question Peter's position as 
the first apostle. All he does question is the attribution to Paul of any 
rebuke that might be construed as harsh or arrogant. Moreover, unlike 


7 Lefèvre, Comm., 1512, 155 v. 
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Augustine who considered that Peter was guilty, he does not attribute 
guilt or sin to either Peter or Paul. Most important, however, while 
not treating Paul as Peter’s equal, he goes to great lengths to avoid 
confronting the question of whether inferior clergy have the right to 
correct their prelates. Interestingly enough, Noél Beda did not object 
to any aspect of Lefévre’s interpretation of this passage. He obviously 
found the humanist’s position on respect of ecclesiastical hierarchy to 
be satisafctory. 

How does Lefévre’s interpretation compare to Erasmus’ understand- 
ing of the passage? If we turn to his Paraphrase of the passage, we see 
that Erasmus gives a rather different interpretation while also taking 
Paul’s rebuke to be real but without imputing sin or guilt to either Peter 
or Paul. He does not soften the vocabulary and translates the Greek 
kata prosopon by “publicly and to his face.” What is more, Erasmus is 
not afraid to state openly in 1519 what Lefévre was at great pains to 
avoid stating in 1512: Paul was not afraid to oppose Peter even though 
the latter was the first in authority among the Apostles. This is a clearly 
reformist accent, implying that Peter's, i.e., an ecclesiastical superior's 
authority can and must be challenged when he does something repre- 
hensible albeit for the best of reasons. In his Annotationes, especially in 
their last edition of 1535 Erasmus, in contrast to Lefévre who dismisses 
the dispute between Augustine and Jerome as “carnal squabbling” 
gives a synthetic account of it, based on Aquinas’ examination of the 
quarrel.^ His position has undergone some change since 1519 and 
has shifted more towards Jerome’s even though he shows a distinct 
preference for “publicly” as the correct meaning of kata prosopon. He 
still takes Peter’s behaviour to have been reprehensible in the eyes of 
Paul because it was leading to the destruction of many who thought 
he was acting out of superstition and not out of deep concern for 
the weakness of the Jews. However, he is careful to specify that it was 
reprehensible only in (as it happens, Lefévrian) sense of “reprehended” 
or “apprehended.” Furthermore, he does not impute guilt to either 
Peter or Paul and strongly criticises Augustine for doing so. Nor does 
he refer to Paul’s challenge of apostolic power in contrast with his 
approval of it in 1519. 


7° See CWE 42, 104-105 and notes 3-6, pp. 162-163. For the 1535 annotation cf. 
Screech/Reeve (1993), 571—574. 
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In short, Lefévre’s and Erasmus’ exegesis while drawing on a com- 
mon tradition is very much motivated by theological concerns particular 
to each of them. This explains the difference in approach, method 
and conclusions. In Erasmus’ case the difference between the 1519 and 
the 1535 interpretation illustrates his evolution from Reformism and 
moderate anti-clericalism towards a more conservative Catholic line 


of thought. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion Lefévre's Paul was an eclectic figure reflecting aspects of 
medieval and humanist tradition but also Neo-platonism and a fairly 
idiosyncratic theology and theological method which explains why he 
sank into relative obscurity after his death in 1536. First and foremost, 
Paul’s most important characteristic was his role as the mouthpiece of 
God and Jesus Christ who could express divine precepts and prophecies 
not just via the Bible but via apocryphal texts. This function of divine 
spokesman was recognisable because of Paul’s personal behaviour and 
morals. He lived his role via his goodness and gentleness. Had he not 
had these moral qualities, he could not have been God’s mouthpiece. It 
was through them that he gave the perfect example of Chrstiformitas, the 
goal of every Christian. However, Paul was also a Roman citizen and a 
Christian humanist. Although God’s mouthpiece, he was second to Peter 
in terms of hierarchy and was therefore executed a year after him. In 
the ecclesiastical context, however, he was to remain inseparable from 
Peter. As for Pauline theology, Lefévre viewed it as rejecting the idea 
of the transmission of the original sin, and postulated instead that only 
death as the general consequence of Adam's fault was transmitted to all 
of humanity, sinners and non sinners alike. However, death was wiped 
out by Christ, the second Adam, who was therefore to be regarded as 
the sole source of grace and salvation, not because, as Luther was to 
have it later, man was sinful but because he was too carnal to be able 
to redeem himself. Lefévre challenged the Vulgate particularly where it 
risked doing damage to what he deemed to be crucial aspects of his view 
of Paul, i.e., his doctrine of Chrstiformitas, his depiction of the apostle 
as divine instrument and prophet and his role as second to Peter while 
inseparable from him. While advocating the widest possible availability 
of Paul’s and God’s word, Lefévre was enough of a pedagogue to supply 
his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles with three series of canons: 
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chapter-summaries, concordance to the Apostles’ Creed and a list of 
Pauline passages refuting 70 heresies. As we saw, the canons served to 
convey the salient points of Lefévre’s theology and hermeneutic; they 
served as a guide to the right way of reading an inspired text. Neither 
pre-Erasmian nor Lutheran avant la lettre, Lefévre’s vision of Paul and his 
theology was shocking to the orthodox Catholic theologians and alien 
for the most part to early reformers who did appreciate, however, its 
emphasis on the importance of the Scripture as basis and cornerstone 
of all theology. What Lefévre's thought instantiates and what makes it 
interesting today is the statement it makes about the general nature of 
the early French evangelical movement, which inspired Guillaume Farel 
among others, and the key it provides to the methods of 16th century 
pre-Erasmian humanist exegesis north of the Alps. 

Did Lefévre initiate theological debates that raged through the 
16th and 17th century? If we look at his concern to make the Bible 
as widely available as possible especially in the vernacular, we can say 
yes. If, however, we consider his philology, we can say that, despite it 
being more timid than Erasmus’, it does underpin his exegesis which 
did have some influence on Erasmus, so that again the answer is yes. If 
we consider his basic conception of Paul as the spiritual and prophetic 
instrument of God, the answer is no. ‘The answer is also negative if we 
consider his view of Peter and Paul, his doctrine of justification and 
original sin, his recourse to apocryphal texts to flesh out his portrayal 
of the apostle and his respect for the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Not that 
Lefévre represents the forces of reaction. He is certainly a Christian 
humanist but a very special one. 


PAUL AND LUTHERAN THEOLOGIANS 


MARTIN LUTHER’S RECEPTION OF PAUL 


Mickey L. Mattox 


The vast corpus of the critical edition of the works of Martin Luther 
is now complete. In its final form, the “Weimar edition” consists of 
some 127 massive quarto volumes, the fruits of countless hours of labor 
offered up by generations of scholars, the product of a complex and 
costly publishing venture that took almost 120 years to complete.' The 
sheer volume of Luther’s writings put on display in this edition easily 
qualifies him as one of history’s most prolific writers, and a great deal 
of what he wrote had to do with the Bible. As a professor of Bible 
(Doctor in Biblia, Luther was quite naturally concerned with writings 
that came from, or were believed to have come from, “the Apostle”: 
Paul. As a priest and a preacher, moreover, he was often called upon to 
exposit Paul, and to apply what he had learned from Paul to the lives 
of his fellow Wittenbergers. ‘Thanks to the industry of his admiring 
students, we have in the Weimar edition not only his formal exegetical 
work (typically classroom lectures later revised for publication),’ but 
also his less formal sermons on Scripture, and many of these take up 
Pauline texts. The sheer scope of this material is intimidating. Indeed, 
the index entry for “Paul” in the “Writings” (Schriften) portion of the 


! The Weimar edition includes: D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 69 
vols. (bound as 88) (Weimar: Böhlau, 1883-2002); Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 
Briefwechsel, 18 vols. (Weimar: Böhlau, 1930-85); D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesa- 
mtausgabe, Deutsche Bibel, 15 vols. (Weimar: Böhlau, 1906-61); D. Martin Luthers Werke: 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe, Tischreden, 6 vols. (Weimar: Böhlau, 1912—21). Standard abbrevia- 
tions for this edition are: WA, WABr, WADB, and WATR, respectively. The standard 
English language translation is Luther’s Works, American Edition, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan and 
Helmut Lehmann, (Philadelphia and St. Louis: Fortress Press and Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1955-86), abbreviated LW. The standard biography of Luther is Martin 
Brecht’s Martin Luther, trans. James L. Schaff, 3 vols. (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 
1985-1993). Hereafter abbreviated as “Brecht,” with volume number. 

? For a critique of the idea that Luther’s exegetical works can be understood as 
“commentaries” in the modern sense, see Kenneth Hagen, Luther’s Approach to Scripture 
as seen in his “Commentaries” on Galatians, 1519-1538, (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1993). Cf. idem, “What did the term Commentarius mean to sixteenth-century 
theologians?” in Théorie et pratique de l'exégése biblique au XVI siècle (Geneve, 31 aotit—2 
septembre 1988), Etudes de Philologie et d'Histoire, vol. 43, ed. Irena Backus and Frances 
Higman (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1990), 13-38. 
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Weimar edition alone goes on for 20 pages, and this suggests quite 
accurately just how extensively Luther was engaged with Paul? Add 
to these many references the seemingly endless off-the-cuff remarks 
contained in the Table Talks, the frequent citations or invocations of 
Paul in Luther's letters, his occupation with Paul in the context of his 
translation of what became known as the “Luther Bible” (Lutherbibel), 
and the stack of evidence for the question of Luther and Paul will 
have begun to mount up very high indeed. Clearly, the historian who 
attempts to take the measure of Luther's reception of Paul will suffer 
no shortage of primary source materials. 

Given his historical significance as a theologian, and the central- 
ity of Paul's letter to the Romans in particular for the construction 
of early Protestant theology scholars have quite naturally long been 
poring over these sources, and a great many fine studies have been 
produced? Many of them have been focused on Luther's early lectures 
on Romans, Galatians and Hebrews,” partly because these lectures were 
given, for the most part, before the outbreak of the controversy over 
indulgences that eventually led to the Reformation. The analysis of 
Luther's use or understanding of Paul in these lectures has generally 
been closely related to broader trends in Luther research, and these 
trends in turn have been derived in part from an ever-evolving set of 
contemporary theological concerns, ecumenical interests, problems 
of historical definition, questions of religious and national identity, 


3 WA 63.464—73. 

* For the foundational methodological and theological use of Paul's letter to the 
Romans in both Philip Melanchthon's Loci communes and John Calvin's Institutio christianae 
religionis, see Richard A. Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin: Studies in the Foundation of a 
Theological Tradition, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), esp. ch. 7. 

? One of the most helpful studies of Luther’s early Pauline exegesis is Leif Grane, 
Modus Loquendi Theologicus: Luthers Kampf um die Erneuerung der Theologie (1515-1518), 
(Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1975). 

ë At the time Luther lectured on Hebrews, he considered it Pauline. For the young 
Luther’s acceptance and defense of Pauline authorship in the context of the antecedent 
patristic and medieval exegetical discussion, see Kenneth Hagen, A Theology of Testament 
in the Young Luther: The Lectures on Hebrews, (Leiden, The Netherlands: E,J. Brill, 1974), 
pp. 20-30. As Brecht points out, Luther later denied Pauline authorship, and considered 
Hebrews (together with James, Jude, and Revelation) outside the scope of the “chief 
books” of the New Testament. Brecht 2.52. See Luther’s preface to these four books 
in the first edition of his translation of the New Testament (the so-called “September 
Testament”) of 1522. WADB 7.344. Luther also mentions Apollos as a possible author 
of the book. WA 10.1.1.143. See WA 44.709.19; LW 8.178. 
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and so on.’ The so-called “Luther renaissance” of the early twentieth 
century, for example, produced a number of groundbreaking studies 
that attempted more precisely to distinguish Luther’s central concerns 
and convictions from those of the antecedent Catholic tradition, partly 
in order to answer the Catholic challenge that had been issued from 
Heinrich Denifle, O.P, in the form of his Luther und Luthertum in der ersten 
Entwicklung? Later, many studies of Luther’s understanding of crucial 
Pauline terms, particularly the “righteousness of God” (iustitia dei), 
came out of the long and eventually unsuccessful attempt precisely to 
date and to identify his “evangelical breakthrough,” often with a view 
toward the preface to the 1545 Wittenberg edition of his Latin works 
in which he recalled, perhaps faultily, that the decisive struggle in his 
thinking had to do with his attempt to understand Romans 1:17.° 
“I beat importunately upon Paul at that place," Luther reported, “most 
ardently desiring to know what Paul wanted."'^ It is probably safe to 
say that in //is place modern scholars have beaten even more impor- 
tunately upon Luther. 

In recent years, research on Luther's Paulinism has been further 
stimulated by a number of scholarly trends. Perhaps most importantly, 


’ For an analysis of early twentieth century Protestant Luther studies, including 
the work of such luminaries as Karl Holl, Karl Barth, Werner Ehlert, Paul Althaus, 
and Emanuel Hirsch, see James Stayer, Martin Luther, German Saviour: German Evangeli- 
cal Theological Factions and the Interpretation of Luther, 1917-1933, (Montreal & Kingston: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2000). For a broader overview, see Lutherforschung im 
20. Jahrhundert: Rückblick —Bilanz——Ausblick, ed. Reiner Vinke, (Mainz: Verlag Philipp von 
Zabern, 2004). A more general and wide-ranging account of the history of Luther 
research is offered in Bernhard Lohse, Martin Luther: An Introduction to His Life and Work, 
trans. Robert C. Schulz, (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 1986). 

* (Mainz: Verlag von Franz Kirchheim, 1904—6). For a consideration of Denifle's 
work and the ensuing controversy, see Martin Brecht's essay, “Die Erforschung des 
Jungen Luther: Katholischer Anstoß und evangelische Erwiderung,” Lutherforschung im 
20. Jahrhundert, 1-18. 

? The literature on this question is extensive. See, inter alia, Ernst Bizer, Fides Ex 
Auditu: Eine Untersuchung über die Entdeckung der Gerechtigkeit Gottes durch Martin Luther, 3rd 
ed. (Neukirchen, Germany: Neukirchener Verlag, 1966); Bernhard Lohse, ed., Der 
Durchbruch der reformatorischen Erkenntnis bei Luther (Darmstadt, Germany: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1968); idem ed., Der Durchbruch der reformatorischen Erkenntnis bei Luther: 
Neuere Untersuchungen (Stuttgart, Germany: Fran Steiner Verlag, 1988); Oswald Bayer, 
Promissio: Geschichte der reformatorischen Wende in Luthers Theologie (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1970). For a concise introduction to the problem, see Bernhard Lohse, 
Martin Luther's Theology: Its Historical and Systematic Development, trans. Roy A. Harrisville 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1999), pp. 85-95. 

10 WA 54.186; LW 34.337. 
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historians have been working to understand Luther’s theology, including 
his reading of Paul, in its late medieval context. Heiko A. Oberman and 
the dozens of students he trained went to great lengths to improve our 
understanding of later medieval nominalism, indeed of all the ‘school 
theologies’ of the period, as the dynamic context for Luther’s work." 
More recently, a broad historiographical crisis in what was once confi- 
dently labeled “Reformation history” has occasioned a similar crisis in 
the understanding of the Reformation’s central figure. The notion of 
“the Reformation” and the person of Martin Luther have long func- 
tioned as significant markers of European, German, and Protestant 
identity. Recently, however, the very legitimacy of the Reformation as a 
distinct and significant period in European history has been called into 
question. As historical studies have revitalized our view of both the later 
middle ages (1300-1500) and the period of “confessionalization” after 
1550, *Reformation history" seems to have given way to the study of 
the many “late medieval" movements of reform and the “early modern 
period.” Caught in the no-man’s land between these two larger histori- 
cal developments, the period 1500-1550, which encompasses Luther's 
entire career, seems like little more than a parenthesis." A challenge 
like this quite naturally has left Reformation historians scrambling and 
Luther scholars in particular struggling to defend Luther’s epoch making 
significance, in part by demonstrating the profound difference between 
his theology and that of the Catholic middle ages." 


! Among Oberman’s many works, see: The Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and 
Late Medieval Nominalism (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1963); The Dawn of the Reformation: 
Essays in Late Medieval and Reformation Thought (Edinburgh, UK: T. & T. Clark, 1986); 
The Reformation: Roots and Ramifications, trans. Andrew Colin Gow (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1994); Luther: Man Between God and the Devil, trans. Eileen Walliser-Schwarzbart 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1989); The Two Reformations: The Journey 
from the Last Days to the New World, ed. Donald Weinstein (New Haven, CT: Yale, 2003). 
On Oberman himself, consult Mickey L. Mattox, “Heiko Oberman,” in Historians of the 
Christian Tradition: Their Methodology and Influence on Western Thought, ed. Michael Bauman 
and Martin Klauber (Nashville: Broadman & Holman, 1995): 603-22. 

? For a wide-ranging introduction to this important historiographical problem, see 
Hans J. Hillerbrand, “Was There a Reformation in the Sixteenth Century?” Church 
History 72:3 (2003): 525-52. 

? Hillerbrand observes: “Oswald Bayer and Wilfried Joest countered the notion of 
the essential continuity of the fifteenth century and the Reformation with the argu- 
ment that the Reformation in general, and Martin Luther in particular, formulated a 
new theology that sharply broke with the theological tradition of the Middle Ages." 
Ibid., 550. There are many ongoing efforts to vindicate the newness of the Reforma- 
tion, but among the most important is that of Berndt Hamm. For an introduction, see 
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At the same time, new emphases in theological research have led 
to fresh engagements with Luther. The so-called “new perspective on 
Paul” developed in recent New Testament studies, for example, has led 
to research that attempts to answer questions related to Luther’s impact 
on, or even his responsibility for, the western Protestant (mis)reading of 
Paul’s understanding of the status of the Law of the Old ‘Testament in 
relation to the Gospel of the New, as well as his role in the development 
of what Krister Stendahl long ago labeled “the introspective conscience 
of the west.”!* With his reading of Romans and Galatians in mind, some 
have found in Luther's understanding of the abiding tension between the 
“two words" of God—Law (the divine demand for righteousness), and 
Gospel (the good news of unmerited divine favor)—a tendency toward 
antinomianism, one that works hand-in-glove with strictly forensic doc- 
trines of justification in which the Christian, justified by faith alone, 
remains in this life a sinner in fact, full stop. Antinomianism results, 
so it is argued, because the tension between Law & Gospel is resolved 
one-sidedly in the favor of the Gospel, i.e., in a way that relieves the 
Christian of the duty to obey the divine Law. On balance, this is clearly 
a misreading of Luther, one that does him a great injustice.!° It should 
also be noted that some have also dichotomized Luther’s understand- 
ing of Law and Gospel so as to make him, unfairly, an opponent of 
Israel’s Law who emphasized the radical difference between “Judaism” 
(Law) and “Christianity” (Gospel) in a way that was often sadly con- 
nected to the sin of Anti-Semitism.'® Perhaps more commonly today, 


The Reformation of Faith in the Context of Late Medieval Theology and Piety: Essays by Berndt 
Hamm, ed. Robert J. Bast (Leiden: Brill, 2004). 

"©The Apostle Paul and the Introspective Conscience of the West," The Harvard 
Theological Review 56 ( July 1963): 199—215. For an up to date introduction to the “new 
perspective” problem, together with an answer from the vantage point of Finnish 
Luther scholarship, see Risto Saarinen, “The Pauline Luther and the Law: Lutheran 
Theology Reengages the Study of Paul,” Pro Ecclesia XV:1 (Winter 2006): 64-86. Cf. 
the brief literature review in Stolle, Luther und Paulus, 43—49. 

15 As Lohse points out, in Luther's thought the tension between the “two words” 
of God, Law and Gospel, is resolved eschatologically. The duality, in other words, is 
caused by sin. Luther’s Theology, 192. For a carefully argued theological analysis that 
convincingly vindicates Luther from the charge of antinomianism, see Reinhard Huetter, 
Bound to Be Free: Evangelical Catholic Engagements in Ecclestology, Ethics, and Ecumenism (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004), 134-42. For a historical theological analysis of the so-called 
“first antinomian controversy” in emerging Lutheranism, see Timothy J. Wengert, Law 
and Gospel: Philip Melanchthon’s Debate with John Agricola of Eisleben over “Poenitentia” (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker, 1997). 

16 For an introduction to the role of evangelical theology and theologians in 
fomenting and/or supporting Anti-Semitism at the time of the Second World War, 
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some take Luther as the inspiration for the antinomian privileging of 
Gospel over Law that has arguably come to prevail in some forms of 
Protestantism.” These are complex questions that cannot be resolved 
in the present essay, but it is important to appreciate the energy, and 
heat, they impart to the study of Luther’s theology. 

Ecumenical engagements have also contributed to ongoing efforts 
better to understand Luther. First, there are the controversial claims of 
the so-called ‘Finnish school’ of Luther research, which in the 1980s 
and following argued that a theology of “divinization” (theosis) resided 
somewhere near the center of Luther’s thought: “in faith itself Christ 
is present” (in ipsa fide Christus adest). Developed in Helsinki under the 
leadership of Tuomo Mannermaa, this approach to Luther was first 
proposed in the ecumenical dialogues between Finnish Lutherans and 
the Russian Orthodox Church. Mannermaa’s argument was extended 
and developed in the work of Mannermaa’s many fine students. ‘The 
claims made by these (primarily) Finnish theologians sent scholars 
scurrying back to their sources, this time in search of divinization in 
Luther’s theology, including his reading of Paul.'^ If divinization stands 
at the center, what does that mean for the place in Luther’s thought of 
justification, seemingly so prominent in Paul, and classically so central 
in Protestant dogmatics? 

Further ecumenical developments, particularly the formal agreement 
to the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justification (JDDYJ) by Lutherans 
and Catholics in 1999, have done much to place Luther’s understand- 
ing of Paul front and center yet again." First, the JDDJ itself called 


see Robert P. Ericksen, Theologians Under Hitler: Gerhard Kittel, Paul Althaus and Emanuel 
Hirsch, (New Haven & London: Yale University Press, 1985), with further bibliography. 
The literature on Luther and the Jews is vast. As a starting place, with further bibli- 
ography, consult Thomas Kaufmann, “Luther and the Jews," in Jews, Judaism and the 
Reformation in Sixteenth Century Germany, ed. Dean Phillip Bell and Stephen G. Burnett 
(Leiden: Brill, 2006), 69-104. 

17 See Huetter, Bound to Be Free, 111-67. 

'8 The foundational work was Mannermaa's own Der im Glauben gegenwärtige Christus, 
(Hannover: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1989). See now the English translation prepared 
by Kirsi Sgerna: Christ Present in Faith: Luther’s View of Justification, (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2005). See also, Luther und Theosis: Vergittlichung als Thema der abendlándischen Theologie, 
ed. Simo Peura and Antti Raunio, (Helsinki & Erlangen: Luther-Akademie Ratzeburg, 
1990). An English language introduction to the work of Manermaa’s many students is 
provided in Union with Christ: The New Finnish Interpretation of Luther, ed. Carl E. Braaten 
and Robert W. Jenson, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998). For a comprehensive bibli- 
ography, see http://www helsinki.fi/~risaarin/luther.html. 

?? The JDDJ was agreed to by the Catholic Church and the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. The debate over this agreement was particularly vigorous on the Lutheran 
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for renewed efforts to better understand the biblical witness in order 
to resolve the remaining significant differences between Lutherans and 
Catholics in the matter of justification. Meanwhile, the controversy 
occasioned by the JDDJ, including substantial opposition from German 
and, to a lesser extent, American scholars, also contributed to the effort 
better to understand Luther’s teaching, Indeed, the controversies and 
confusion occasioned by these theological controversies provided the 
point of departure in 2002 for the publication of a much needed full 
length monograph on Luther’s understanding of Paul, Volker Stolle’s 
Luther und Paulus, in which the author focused his efforts on clarifying 
crucial exegetical and hermeneutical issues related to Luther’s doctrine 
of justification.” Research in all of these areas—Luther standing vis-a- 
vis his late medieval and early modern contexts, the “new perspective” 
on Paul, the Finnish school of Luther research, and the ecumenical 
implications of the JDDJ—1s still quite vigorous, so it is probably safe 
to say that as the scholarly conversation continues significant ‘new per- 
spectives’ on Luther, and on Luther and Paul, are likely to emerge. 
Although these important trends suggest the need for further research 
on Luther and Paul, we do well to remind ourselves at the outset that 
Luther cannot be understood completely, or even well, if we under- 
stand only his thinking about Paul, his reception of Pauline theology, 
and so on. Naturally, Luther knew the non-Pauline texts in the New 
‘Testament probably as well as he knew the Pauline ones. Indeed, some 
have suggested that Luther’s theology as a whole could plausibly be 
understood as Johannine rather than as Pauline.*! However one may 
judge that claim, it is clear at the least that Luther was anything but 
what we might call merely Pauline. More to the point, while Luther 


side, and particularly so in Germany. One should not overlook, however, the extensive 
engagement with Luther’s theology on the Catholic side that prepared the way for it. 
Starting points for surveying recent Catholic Luther scholarship include: Catholic Schol- 
ars Dialogue with Luther, ed. Jared Wicks, S.J. (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1970); 
Richard Stauffer, Luther As Seen By Catholics (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1967). 

20 Luther und Paulus: Die Exegetischen und Hermeneutischen Grundlagen der Lutherischen Recht- 
Jertigungslehre im Paulinsmus Luthers (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2002). 

?! See Ian D. Kingston Siggins, Martin Luther’s Doctrine of Christ (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1970). Siggins (pp. 9-10) remarks: “With the exception 
of the mammoth ten-year lecture series on Genesis, in terms of sheer bulk Luther’s 
Johannine expositions outweigh his attentions to any other part of Scripture, and only 
St. Matthew’s Gospel equals St. John’s as a subject for public preaching.... When the 
duplicates are subtracted, we are left with the remarkable total of between a fifth and 
a quarter of his recorded preaching.... [H]is way of teaching the faith is as much 
Johannine as it is Pauline.” 
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clearly considered some of the biblical texts more important than others 
(the Gospel of John, Paul’s letters, I Peter), he understood the Bible as 
a whole as bearing a fundamentally unified witness to Christ.” Thus, 
the characterization of Luther as either “Pauline” or “Johannine” is 
one to which he himself would certainly object. 

In addition, Heinrich Bornkamm's work on Luther and the Old 
Testament long ago problematized any claim that one could know 
Luther fully, or even well, solely by means of the study of his early 
lectures on Paul, or even the New Testament.” First, as Bornkamm 
pointedly insisted, after 1520 Luther devoted himself as a professor of 
Bible almost exclusively to the Old Testament. Lecturing year after year 
on the Old Testament, and leaving the New to his younger colleague 
Philip Melanchthon, Luther was arguably more thoroughly immersed 
in the narratives attributed to Moses than he was in the letters of Paul. 
Thus, where Bornkamm was able to list page after page of Luther’s 
Old Testament commentaries, published lectures and sermon series,”* 
the list of his published works on the New ‘Testament is at least some- 
what less imposing, especially if we further limit the list to include only 
the presumably Pauline writings. Any account of Luther’s reception 
of the Apostle should surely account for his explicit engagement with 
the exegesis of these writings, and in Part I below they are listed, with 
occasional annotations.” 

Texts like those of the Apostle Paul begin, of course, in the minds 
and intentions of their authors, and good readers will always, insofar 
as they are able, be attentive to those things. Judged by sixteenth cen- 
tury standards, Luther was certainly a good reader of Paul. Indeed, 
he considered himself a “student of Paul." At the same time, the 
meanings of texts like these are always received, developed, expanded 
and applied, as their readers discover in them meanings, some of which 
might have been a surprise to their authors. Luther was much more 


? Luther reportedly read through the Bible twice each year. WATR 2.244, no. 1877. 

?5 Luther and the Old Testament, trans. Eric W. Gritsch and Ruth C. Gritsch (Philadel- 
phia, PA: Fortress, 1969). 

?* Ibid., 269-83. 

23 For a concise survey of Luther's writings available in English translation, one 
may consult Timothy F Lull, *Luther's Writings,” in The Cambridge Companion to Martin 
Luther, ed. Donald K. McKim (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 
39-61. 

6 Stolle, Luther und Paulus, 105. Following Karl Holl, Stolle also draws attention 
to Luther's sense that he, like Paul, was God's “chosen instrument,” i.e., Luther’s 
“WerkzeugbewuBtsein.” Ibid., 77—8. 
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than just a “student” of Paul. Examining his reception of Paul, then, 
we seek to make clear how Luther developed, expanded and applied 
Paul, and what surprising meanings he may have found in Pauline 
texts. Of course, any truly comprehensive assessment of his reception 
of Paul would also need to account for his reception of the receptions of 
Paul to be found in the writings of his learned Christian predecessors, 
not only in Augustine and the traditions of Augustinian thought that 
Luther knew so well, but also in the western Latin exegetical tradition, 
from the fathers themselves to great medieval compilations like the 
Glossa Ordinaria or the complete biblical commentary of Hugh of St. 
Cher." Taking the full measure of Luther's reception of Paul, in other 
words, would require an evaluation not only of its ramifications, but also 
of its deep roots in western Latin tradition. Important as it is to trace 
out these roots and ramifications, the effort required to do so is clearly 
far beyond the limits of the present essay. 

Instead, Part II below offers a brief analysis of Luther's sermons on 
the conversion of the Apostle (Acts 9). Recent research has emphasized 
the extent to which Luther relied on his powerful imagination to enter 
into the world of the biblical text. As will be shown below, moreover, 
Luther clearly identified imaginatively with Paul; he did not hesitate, 
in other words, to imagine himself into Paul's world, or Paul into his.?? 
Indeed, as Wengert has shown, Luther could even self-consciously utilize 
Pauline modes of epistolary address, in effect presenting himself to his 
readers as an apostle.” One should note as well, however, that he could 
also see others as bearers of apostolic authority, and even as apostles 


U For Luther's reliance on but, at the same time, willingness to correct Augustine's 
reading of St. Paul, together with his use of Jerome and Erasmus, see Grane, Modus 
Loquendi, 39ff. 

?5 The same could easily be said of his readings of other biblical saints as well. 

? See Timothy J. Wengert, “Martin Luther's Movement Toward an Apostolic 
Self-Awareness as Reflected in His Early Letters,” Lutherjahrbuch 61 (1994): 71-92. 
Cf. Matthieu Arnold, “Luther, Imitateur De Paul: Ses Lettres Aux Communauté 
Evangéliques,” Revue d’Histowe et de Philosophie Religieuses LXXIE1 (1992): 99-112. In 
a similar vein, Heiko Oberman observes: *Of all the virtues, modesty is not one of 
which Luther can be accused. He did not hesitate to call himself a prophet, and thus 
to place himself in the tradition of Old Testament prophecy. He wanted to be heard 
as an evangelist who has taken the pure, unadulterated Gospel to the people as in 
the time of the apostles. And for this reason he is persuaded that he is himself an 
apostle, in direct succession from the Apostle Paul. However, he never called himself 
a reformer: it never occurred to him, not even for a moment, that a human being 
might be capable of accomplishing actual reformation. ‘Reformation’ will be brought 
about by God on the last day..." Roots and Ramifications, 59. 
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redivivus.? In the lectures on I Timothy, for example, while interpreting 
the charge Paul had given Timothy to preach the apostolic Gospel, 
Luther noted approvingly that “We Germans also talk this way: John 
Hus is another and a new Paul."?' Luther saw a close identification 
between the Apostle and all who follow the apostolic pattern of truth, 
i.e., who faithfully teach his message and doctrine. Clearly, moreover, he 
did not confine Pauline identity exclusively or egotistically to himself, or 
even to the great Christian heroes of the past. To the contrary, as will 
be shown below, every faithful preacher who lends his tongue to Paul 
becomes by that very fact a Paul to his hearers. The apostolic Gospel, 
in short, brings Paul and the preacher together in the one apostolic 
faith. The brief foray into Luther’s sermons on Acts 9 presented in Part 
II will lead us, so to speak, into Luther’s exegetical workshop, where 
theology and exegesis combine with experience and imagination to 
produce impressive and illuminating results. 


I. Luther’s Work on the Writings of Paul 


The Early Lectures: Romans, 1515-1516; Galatians, 1516-17; Hebrews, 1517-18 
Among the most thoroughly analyzed of Luther’s writings, these lectures 
on the New ‘Testament followed immediately after his first lectures on 
the Psalms (Dictata super Psalterium, 1513-15), which have received 
similarly intense scholarly attention.? Luther lectured on Romans at 
6 a.m. on Mondays and Fridays, from Easter 1515 to early Septem- 
ber 1516. For all the early lectures on Paul, he had the text printed 
for himself and his students by the Wittenberg printer Grünenberg 
with space remaining for interlinear and marginal comments. Follow- 
ing medieval practice, he offered both “glosses” (shorter explanatory 


3° Stolle observes that Luther saw himself as participating in the Apostle’s authority, 
and believed this could extend to all who truly follow Paul. Luther und Paulus, 100. 

3! WA 26.7: “Nos Germani etiam sic loquimur: Johannes Hus ist ein ander und 
neu Paulus.” 

? WA 3, entire, and WA 4.1-462. 

55 To mention only a few of the more important works on Luther's Psalms exegesis: 
Gerhard Ebeling, Evangelische Evangelienauslegung: Eine Untersuchung zu Luthers Hermeneutik 
(Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1942; 3rd ed. [erweitert um ein Nachwort], Tübingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1991); Scott Hendrix, Ecclesia in Via: Ecclesiological Developments in 
the Medieval Psalms Exegesis and the Dictata Super Psalterium of Martin Luther (Leiden: E,J. 
Brill, 1974); James Samuel Preus, From Shadow to Promise: Old Testament Interpretion from 
Augustine to the Young Luther (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1968). 
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remarks on the text, its grammar, and so on) and “scholia” (lengthier 
theological reflections).** 

The Romans lectures remained unpublished in the 16th century 
and, indeed, virtually unknown, until the early twentieth century, when 
Denifle discovered a copy of the lectures in the Vatican library and 
made them the basis of his attempt to demolish Luther’s reputation 
as a theologian.* The publication of Denifle’s work led to widespread 
controversy and, later, serious scholarly analysis of Luther’s theology 
and exegesis, and in that sense it constituted an advance over previ- 
ous Catholic/Protestant discussion. As a result, in part, of Denifle’s 
efforts, surely unforeseen and unintended, Luther’s interpretation of 
Romans made a significant impact on twentieth century theology, and 
Catholic theology moved into a new phase in which the theology of 
Luther was taken more seriously than ever before.” In October 1516 
Luther turned his attention to Galatians, and by March 1517 he had 
finished the book.” (Relying in part on Erasmus and Melanchthon for 
his understanding of the Greek text,” he subsequently revised these 
lectures and saw them through to publication in September 1519.)?? 
With the Galatians lectures behind him, Luther turned his attention to 
Hebrews. The lectures began on April 21, 1517, and ended on March 
26, 1518." Again, he offered his students both glosses and scholia. As 
with Romans, the Hebrews lectures remained unpublished until the 
twentieth century.*’ The fall of 1517, with Luther in the midst of his 
Hebrews lectures, saw the eruption of the indulgences controversy 


9 WA 56. For an English translation, one may turn to the Library of Christian 
Classics Edition, Luther: Lectures on Romans, trans. and ed. Wilhelm Pauck (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1956). Pauck's wide-ranging and informative introduction is complemented 
by his fluid translation of Luther's scholia and some of the glosses. LW 25 offers a 
translation that includes all the glosses and scholia. 

3 The story of Denifle's publications and the ensuing scholarly reaction is told 
engagingly by Pauck in his introduction, ibid., pp. xvii-xxiv. 

3° To this point, see Catholic Scholars Dialogue with Luther, ed. Jared Wicks, S.J. (Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1970); Richard Stauffer, Luther As Seen By Catholics (Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1967). 

37 Student notes from these lectures are reprinted in WA 57.ai-a108. 

38 So Jaroslav Pelikan, LW 27.x. 

? WA 2.436-618; LW 27.151—410. A slightly revised version was published in 1523. 
Changes between 1519 and 1523 are noted with the 1519 text in WA 2. 

1 For this history, see Hagen, A Theology of Testament, 5—7. 

+ WA 57.bi-b238. For a complete translation, see Luther: Early Theological Works, trans. 
James Atkinson (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1962), pp. 29-250. Cf. 
LW 29, which offers a translation of the scholia only. 
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and the ensuing “Luther affair,” which led, eventually, to the enduring 
breach that became known as the Reformation. 

Because of the importance of Romans 1:17 in the elder Luther’s 
recollection of his so-called “evangelical breakthrough,” apparently at a 
time very close to the outbreak of the indulgences controversy, scholars 
have pored over his early lectures in great detail. Did Luther’s career 
as Doctor in Biblia begin with this “reformational breakthrough,” say 
around 1514 (the position taken by such scholars as Karl Holl, Emanuel 
Hirsch, and Erich Vogelsang), or did he discover it somewhere later 
along the way (the position favored by many later scholars)? Following 
Ernst Bizer’s argument in Fides ex auditu, many have argued in recent 
years for a relatively later date for this breakthrough, typically in 1518.” 
While these scholars recognize in Luther’s earliest lectures a startling 
freshness, a new theology that strains at the limits of the antecedent 
tradition (including such seemingly central concepts for Luther’s sote- 
riology as the imputation of righteousness), they argue that in the end it 
does not break through to the later Luther's “mature” understanding 
of the Gospel.? Instead, so the argument goes, Luther developed in 
these lectures only an extreme Augustinianism, a “theology of humil- 
ity" that arguably reached its high point in the lectures on Romans." 
Here the sinner is justified not by “faith alone,” but by the humility 
that is produced by mystical existential encounter with the Word of 
God.? The just man, on this account, is the one who, through a humil- 
ity given by divine grace, accuses himself and thereby “justifies God” 
in His righteous judgment of the sinner. This same man is therefore 
“sinner and saint at the same time” (simul iustus et peccator) by humility, 


? For an overview of this controversy, see Thomas Kaufmann, “Die Frage nach 
dem reformatorischen Durchbruch: Ernst Bizers Lutherbuch und seine Bedeutung,” in 
Vinke ed., Lutherforschung im 20. Jahrhundert, 71-97. N.b., the similar argument of Uuras 
Saarnivaara, which predates that of Bizer: Luther Discovers the Gospel: New Light upon Luther’s 
Way from Medieval Catholicism to Evangelical Faith, (St. Louis: Concordia, 1951). 

5 The argument for a late dating is pushed to a rather implausible extreme in Lowell 
Green, How Melanchthon Helped Luther Discover the Gospel: The Doctrine of Justification in the 
Reformation, (Fallbrook, CA: Verdict Publications, 1980). 

4 The literature on late medieval Augustinianism, as well as Luther's relationship 
to it, is extensive. For an informative analysis of this literature, with copious additional 
references, see Eric L. Saak, Highway to Heaven: The Augustinian Platform Between Reform 
and Reformaiton, 1292-1524 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), Appendix A (pp. 683-735). 

5 Brecht's remark is typical: “Luther’s theology of 1516 unmistakably shows impor- 
tant reformatory elements, chiefly in its emphasis upon the salvation which is given 
from without. But in its stubborn orientation toward the attitude of humility it is still 
obscure." Brecht 1.136. 
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rather than, as Luther would later come to see the matter, by faith.'^ 
The language, in short, is new, but the theology is not yet truly “refor- 
mational." Luther's reception of Paul at this time, then, is as a great 
biblical witness to the kind of exaggerated Augustinianism that points 
toward self accusation, indeed, self-abnegation (resignatio ad infernum!)," 
as the sole—paradoxical!—ground for Christian hope. If that is so, 
then only some time after the Romans lectures did Luther achieve his 
"breakthrough." But when? 

To consider in brief but one example of the many proposed answers 
to this question, Oswald Bayer, once a student of Bizer, points plau- 
sibly to a little known disputation from 1518 entitled “Pro Veritate 
inquirenda et timoratis conscientiis consolandis" for supporting a late 
date for Luther's breakthrough.*? Luther wrote these theses for his own 
defense at the University's regular Friday disputation session, rather 
than as “promotion theses" for a student. ‘The work includes some fifty 
theses directed to the problem of the power of the Gospel to console 
the fearful conscience, and to the priestly exercise of the power of the 
keys in the sacrament of penance. On what basis is the guilt (culpa) of 
sin forgiven? The remission of the guilt, Luther argues, is given neither 
on account of the contrition of the sinner, nor simply as the reliable 
product of a valid sacrament of penance, so long as the penitent does 
not “put up an obstacle.” Instead, remission is given by faith in the 
sacrament, a faith that is itself directed toward the word of promise 
( promissio). ‘Those who believe can have certainty of their absolution, 
for Christ’s promise of absolution is itself certain. “Nothing justifies,” 


4 To this point, however, n.b. the observation of David Steinmetz that for both 
the young Luther and Johannes von Staupitz humility is possible only for one who is 
already justified: “Both Luther and Staupitz agree that humility is not a virtue prior to 
justification, since no human works prior to justification are really good. If humility is 
not a virtue, then by logical extension it cannot merit first grace, not even as a lesser 
merit of congruity.” Luther and Staupitz: an Essay in the Intellectual Origins of the Protestant 
Reformation (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1980), p. 93. 

47 To this, see WA 56.388.10f Luther speaks of “three levels" of signs of election, 
indicating that his consideration of this extreme of humility relates to the problem of 
certitude, or hope for, salvation. The third of these levels is when one is so resigned to 
the will of God that one is ready to even suffer the pains of hell, if that is God's will. 
“Tertius optimus et extremus eorum, qui et in effectu seipsos resignant ad infernum 
pro Dei voluntate, Vt in hora mortis fit fortasse multis. Hii perfectissime mundantur 
a propria voluntate et ‘prudentia carnis’.” 

55 See his Martin Luthers Theologie: Eine Vergegenwiirtigung, (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2003), 45—6. For an analysis of the theses, characterized as “der erste reformatorische 
Text,” see idem, Promissio, 182—6. 
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Luther writes, “except for faith alone in Christ, for which the ministry 
of the word through the priest is necessary.”** In his conclusion, Luther 
cites Romans 1:17, the very text to which he would point years later 
when recollecting his “breakthrough.” This text, he indicates, is the 
“summa summarum," which shows, as the theses have attempted to 
defend, that the just man lives by faith, and not by works of the law.°° 
By 1518, then, the Paul whom Luther had received (like the letter to the 
Romans to which he had given such careful attention) was understood 
as the great biblical witness to this summa summarum, 1.e., the certainty 
of justification by grace through faith in God's gracious promise. As 
Bayer interprets it, this disputation gives us tout court Luther’s “redis- 
covery” (sic) of the Gospel, and it defines at once both the theological 
content of the truth that brought Luther peace and comfort—indeed, 
by means of which he “became a Christian"—and that which alone 
makes any theology truly “evangelical.’”*! 

Bayer's argument for this particular "late date" for Luther's discovery 
in the context of his study of Paul is important for present purposes 
not so much on account of his particular historical conclusions, but 
because those conclusions representatively epitomize the characteristic 
interplay between the Luther scholars’ strictly historical concerns with 
the course of Luther's theological development, and their pressing 
insistence that Luther's story and authority be brought to bear on the 
continuing problem of Protestant identity. Not to put too fine a point on 
it, but it seems that the story of the young Luther's theological struggle 
must reach a definitive terminus ad quem, because only if it does so can 
“evangelical” theology claim its own theological point de départ. In short, 
the Luther scholar must articulate the defining difference that made Luther 
a Lutheran—or even that makes a Christian a Christian!?—and that 
constitutes evangelical theology as such. Without rehearsing in any detail 
the claims of the scholars who have argued against Bizer et al for an 
"early date," suffice it here simply to note that there are grounds aplenty 


? WA 1.632. Thesis 33. 

5 WA 1.633. 

?' Bayer also points in this case to Luther's 1518 interview with Cardinal Cajetan 
(Thomas da Vio). Martin Luthers Theologie, 46. 

5 Indeed, as Lohse notes, “...one cannot avoid the impression that the definition 
given the content of this discovery is at times a personal confessio of the given researcher.” 
Martin Luther's Theology, 88. 
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to support their side of the argument.” These multiple grounds for a 
multiplicity of possible breakthroughs suggest further that the search 
to specify and define the date and content of Luther's breakthrough 
during his early reception of Paul, helpful as ever it may be for theol- 
ogy, begins from the unhistorical presupposition that there is a single, 
decistve—and decistvely different —truth that Luther must have discovered, 
which then became the foundational criterion for the unfolding of his 
“mature” theology as a whole. 

Instead, many now agree, Luther should be thought of as a figure 
fully in historical motion, one who, to be sure, retained a certain Augus- 
tinian and, yes, evangelical orientation throughout his career, but who 
nevertheless must be met ever and again as a man who remained an 
extraordinarily insightful and creative thinker, one who broke through 
to new insights throughout his career?* The elder Luther, in other 
words, need not be shackled to a single alleged insight reached at some 
definitive stage in the early years of his career. With his abiding cre- 
ativity in mind, moreover, the difficulties that scholars have sometimes 
encountered in the attempt to explain his later theology in relation 
to his earlier need not be resolved, for example, by recourse to the 
manipulative hands of the editors who set his words in print—or who 
allegedly put the words into his mouth!?—but to the flesh and blood 
of a man who continued ever to develop, one who remained a moving, 


?* A dated but still helpful and eminently readable analysis of Luther's early lectures 
that supports the early date for the breakthrough may be found in Gordon Rupp, 
The Righteousness of God: Luther Studies (New York: Philisophical Library, Inc., 1953), 
pp. 81-256. Markus Wriedt also dates the breakthrough to 1514. See his “Luther’s 
Theology,” in The Cambridge Companion to Martin Luther, ed. Donald K. McKim (Cam- 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 86-119; on the breakthrough, 
pp. 88-94. 

?* Lamenting the unsuccessful search to identify Luther's breakthrough, but clearly 
recognizing its implications, Lohse remarks: *...it now seems clear that the view that 
Luther's Reformation insight is not to be understood as a definite event but rather as 
the pattern of presuppositions underlying Luther's theological work also brings great 
difficulty with it.” Luther: An Introduction, 152. Lohse's statement is no less true for evan- 
gelical theology than it 1s for Luther studies. Elsewhere, Jonathan D. Trigg objects to 
the tendency of Luther researchers to expect theological creativity only in the early 
Luther. See his Baptism in the Theology of Martin Luther (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1994), p. 3. 

5 So alleged Peter Meinhold in his analysis of Luther’s lectures on Genesis (1535-45), 
Die Genesisvorlesung Luthers und thre Herausgeber (Stuttgart, Germany: Verlag von Kolhammer, 
1936), p. 28. Further to the question of Luther’s editors, see Mickey Leland Mattox, 
“Defender of the Most Holy Matriarchs”: Martin Luther’s Interpretation of the Women of Genesis 
in the Enarrationes in Genesin 1535-1545 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), Appendix 1. 
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and elusive, historical target.’ Luther’s reception of Paul—indeed, of 
the Gospel itself—should be seen not as a one-time event marked by a 
satisfying finality, but as a process of continuous engagement." Indeed, 
in this matter Gordon Rupp’s characterization of the elder Luther as 
an “old war horse" (miles emeritus), one who was never put out to pas- 
ture but over and again charged into the battle—also in the matter of 
understanding Paul?—seems particularly apt.?? 


I Corinthians 7 (1525) 


The “commentary” on I Corinthians 7 was written in praise of mar- 
riage, partly in answer to the defense of priestly celibacy that had begun 
to emerge from Luther’s critics." Written in German and published 
in August of 1523, Luther dedicated it as a “wedding song” (epithala- 
mium) to Hans von Loser on the occasion of his marriage to Ursula 
von Portzig, at which ceremony Luther preached in December, 1524.5! 
The Protestant campaign to legitimate clerical marriage, still at its very 
early phase here, developed hand-in-glove with a parallel campaign 
to rehabilitate Christian marriage, and, at times, to elevate the status 
and understanding of women.” After 1523, Luther himself developed 
considerably in his own understanding and respect for women, not least 
by means of his marriage in 1525 to Katharina von Bora. Crucial to 


5 Pace, e.g., Gustav Wingren's argument for a systematic approach in his Luther on 
Vocation, trans. Carl C. Rasmussen, (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959), xv-xvi. 

5 Cf. Wriedt’s presentation of Luther’s theology as a “highly complex process 
of clarification, separation, and retraction, spanning almost thirty years.” “Luther’s 
Theology,” 94. 

5 N.b. Luther’s last recorded words, in which he laments that even one who had 
studied the Scriptures for 100 years would still be a beginner in understanding them. 
WATR 5.318. Cf. LW 54.476. 

5 See his “Miles Emeritus? Continuity and Discontinuity between the Young and 
the Old Luther,” in Luther: Theologians for Catholics and Protestants, ed. George Yule 
(Edinburgh, Scotland: T. & T. Clark, 1985), 75-86. A case for continuity between the 
young Luther and the old was made with characteristic verve by Heiko Oberman in 
his “Teufelsdreck: Eschatology and Scatology in the ‘Old’ Luther,” Sixteenth Century 
Journal 19:3 (1988): 435-50. 

9 WA 12.83.142; LW 28.1—56. 

9 WA 12.88. 

® For an illuminating instance, see Scott Hendrix, *Christianizing Domestic Rela- 
tions: Women and Marriage in Johann Freder's Dialogus dem Ehestand zu Ehren," Sixteenth 
Century Journal 23 (1992): 251—66. More broadly, consult Luther on Women: A Sourcebook, 
ed. Susan C. Karant-Nunn and Merry E. Wiesner-Hanks (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003). 
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that ongoing process was a new reading of Genesis 2—3 that raised 
the unfallen Eve to the status of a very nearly equal partner with 
Adam. The emancipatory impact one might anticipate from such an 
exegesis was restrained, however, first by Luther’s understanding of 
the imposition of patriarchal authority after the fall (in both state and 
home), and second by his understanding of Paul’s saying in I Corin- 
thians 14:34 (“Let your women keep silence in the churches, for it 1s 
not permitted to them to speak") as a divine positive law forbidding 
women’s preaching, 

But already in the early 1520s, as his reform had begun to empty 
out the monasteries, and as evangelical pastors were beginning to 
marry, Luther was hard at work to establish the Christian home as an 
authentic religious vocation, the “married estate." ? In order to do so, 
he needed to refute the widely held notion that Paul was a witness for 
the superiority of celibacy (de keuscheyt, die fungfrawschaffl) to marriage 
(die ehe), i.e., that celibacy earned greater merit before God. The tract 
on I Corinthians did so, but subtly. On the one hand, Luther agreed 
and strongly asserted that celibacy was an indeed “nobler gift" (eyn edler 
gabe) than marriage: celibacy is a rare gift, a special grace, a miracle 
(wunder); marriage is a common gift, necessary for nearly all men and 
women.” This interpretation rested in part on Luther's understanding 
of the Old Testament. Indeed, one could say that his reading of Paul 
in this particular instance was built upon his understanding of Moses. 
On account of the promise of a “seed of the woman" that would 
come as a savior for the fallen human race, he believed, marriage 
had been commanded for all in the Old Testament. Paul's problem, 
as Luther reconstructed it, was to explain to the Corinthians that a 
new time had come when the few who had that rare gift could be 


55 For Luther on Eve and the role of Katharina von Bora, see Mattox, “Defender of 
the Most Holy Matnarchs," ch. 1-2, esp. 67-76. 

9* E.g., his remarks in the “Sermons on the First Epistle of St. Peter,” (1523), where 
Luther explicitly cites I Cor. 14:34 to reject women’s preaching. WA 12.308. LW 30.55. 
Further to this issue, see Mickey L. Mattox, “Luther on Eve, Women and the Church.” 
In Lutheran Quarterly XVIL:4 (Winter 2003): 456-74. 

99 To this, see Scott Hendrix, “Luther on Marriage," Lutheran Quarterly 14 (2000): 
335—350. On the broader question of the Protestant construction and understanding 
of marriage, see John Witte’s masterful Law and Protestantism: The Legal Teachings of the 
Lutheran Reformation (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 2002), pp. 
199-255. 

& WA 12.104, 113-114. 
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excused from the general Mosaic command to marry? Thus, Paul 
recognized the everyday gift of marriage, but allowed a special gift 
of celibacy, an exception to the rule otherwise divinely inscribed in 
human nature, so that some could be devoted entirely to God and the 
Word. Surely, moreover, the connection between this rare, special gift 
and the ministry of the Word—in short, the soteriological function 
of priestly celibacy—accounts for its comparatively greater “nobility.” 
The problem Luther identifies with celibacy has nothing to do with the 
gift itself, but with the pride that some take, and the lack of faith they 
show, when they pretend to have the gift of celibacy even when they 
burn with lust because they think this work makes them more worthy 
before God, especially where that notion 1s connected to St. Jerome's 
claim that the celibate and virgins earn more merit and hence enjoy 
greater rewards in heaven.” Such ideas, Luther complains, contradict 
the “simplicity of faith.” 

Having clearly asserted the superiority of celibacy, Luther insisted 
on the other hand that marriage should be in no way disparaged, for 
it is no less a divine gift by virtue of being common. Unequal when 
compared to one another, these gifts are nevertheless equal from the 
standpoint of the giver, i.e., in God's eyes. Casting a critical eye on 
the monastic orders, Luther insisted further that marriage is the “most 
religious estate of all” (der aller geystlichste stand)? Somewhat idealistically, 
he said that the partners in a marriage face an uncertain future: How 
will they live and support their children? This question brings to mind 
the context within which they learn to trust in God. The hard work 


? Luther thought this problem was acute for Jewish Christians, who had accepted the 
Gospel but also kept the Mosaic Law, including an obligation to marry and be fruitful. 
He writes: “Die ursach diBes Capitels zu schreyben war dife: Die zu Chorinthen, da 
sie Christen wurden, sonderlich die aus den Juden bekeret wurden, hielten neben dem 
Evangelio auch das gesetz Mose. Mose aber hatte gepotten, das eyn iglich mensch müste 
ehlich seyn. Was eyn man war, mueste eyn weyb haben, Was eyn weyb war, mueste 
eyn man haben, denn die keuscheyt war verdampt, als eyn unfruchtbarer stand. Das 
geschach alles darumb, weyl Christus aus Abrahams samen verheyssen war, und niemant 
wueste, wilch person das seyn sollte, muesten zu ehren diem samen alle Juden ehlich 
werden, und sich zichten, bis das er kam. So fragen nu die Chorinther, ob sie solch 
gesetz Mosi noch muesten halten, und nicht macht hetten on ehe zu bleyben, weyl 
sie doch lust und liebe zur keuschheyt hetten, und viel ander gesetz Mose nu durchs 
Evangelion waren frey worden. Denn die schwachen gewissen kundten schwerlich das 
gesetz Mosi lassen, des sie gewonet waren. Darauff antworttet yhn hie S. Paulus und 
spricht, Es sey nicht alleyn frey, sondern auch gutt keuscheyt zu halten, wer lust und 
liebe datzu hatt." (WA 12.97.) 

565 WA 12.99; LW 28.48. 

9 WA 12.105. 
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and worry inevitably associated with marriage provide the divinely 
given workshop within which faith in God is exercised and perfected. 
Importantly, Luther made here some educated guesses regarding the 
person and background of St. Paul. Sifting the scant biblical evidence 
in the matter (I Cor. 9:5—6, Phil. 4:3), he surmised that the Paul of the 
New 'Iestament was indeed a celibate, but not a virgin. He had been 
married, and was either a widower, or a man who had agreed with 
his wife to remain separate and celibate for the sake of the Gospel.” 
Following the content of the biblical text, Luther also offered here 
important advice concerning the legitimate grounds for divorce and 
the possibility of remarriage. 


Titus and Philemon (1527); I Timothy (1528) 


From late 1527 to early 1528, when the University of Wittenberg had 
been temporarily relocated to Jena on account of an outbreak of the 
plague, Luther remained in Wittenberg (with his amanuensis, George 
Rörer) and lectured through the pastoral epistles.”’ The lectures on 
Titus and Philemon were given between November and December 
1527, and I Timothy between 13 January and 31 March, 1518. With 
his own ministry in mind, as well as the young would-be ministers to 
whom he lectured, Luther took Paul as the paradigmatic Christian 
minister, particularly regarding continuity in doctrine. The doctrine 
Paul proclaimed was none other than that which he had received. ‘The 
charge of the faithful minister is to teach with faithfulness that same 
doctrine. To this extent, Paul functions here as a formative figure for 
Luther’s understanding of the establishment and passing on of the 
public ministry, and as the archetype of faithful reception and procla- 
mation of the Gospel. 


Galatians (1551; published 1535; rev. ed. 1538) 


In the 1530s, Luther took a second run Galatians, one that suggests 
just how crucial he considered this epistle.”” Indeed, he thought of the 
letter as in a certain way specially his, and this is reflected in the sense 


7 WA 12.109-110. 

7 Titus and Philemon in WA 25.1—78; LW 29.1-105. I Timothy in WA 26.1-120; 
LW 28.215-384. 

7? WA 40.L entire (with students notes); 40.II.1-184. LW 26, entire; 27.1-149. 
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of kinship he felt not only with the letter itself} but with its author as 
well. “The letter to the Galatians is my own little letter, which I have 
betrothed to myself,” Luther remarked. “It’s my Katie von Bora."? He 
delivered a series of some 36 lectures on Galatians in 1531, beginning 
in 3 July and ending on 12 December.” Notes on these lectures were 
taken down and later transcribed for publication by Luther’s student 
George Rórer, with the assistance of Veit Dietrich and Caspar Cruci- 
ger.” The work was published in 1535, and again in 1538, this time 
with a prefatory letter by Luther himself. 

The central theme Luther identified in theses later lectures is clearly 
that of justification,” i.e., he brings in Paul as the great witness—even 
over against Peter!’’—to the truth of justification “by faith alone” apart 
from works of the Law. The lectures emphasize powerfully Luther’s 
understanding of the freedom of the Gospel. He identifies the “argu- 
ment” of the epistle as the distinction of the “righteousness of faith” 
from all other kinds of righteousness, civil or religious. The distinction 
he sees here between Law and Gospel is particularly sharp, a notion 
Luther emphasizes by contrasting Christ and Moses: “Christ is, in the 
strictest of terms, not a Moses, a tormentor, or an executioner but the 
Mediator for sins and the Donor of grace, who gave Himself, not for 
our merits, holiness, glory, and holy life but for our sins.”’? The Law 
of Moses demands an active righteousness based on obedience to com- 
mands; the Gospel of Christ speaks instead of a passive righteousness 
imputed by grace through faith alone. With its demands, the Law of 
Moses can only function as a revelation of divine wrath against sin- 
ners, but with its message of divine grace, the Gospel of Christ brings 
the Good News of salvation. Deeds of love, to be sure, will inevitably 
flow from authentic faith, and Luther would happily exhort his hearers 


7? WATR 1.69, no. 146: “Epistola ad Galatas ist mein epistelcha, der ich mir vertrawt 
hab. Jst mein Keth von Bor.” 

™ The dating is based on Rórer's notes. WA 40.1.7. 

3 For an illuminating analysis of the editing process, see Bernhard Klaus, “Die 
Lutheriiberlieferung Veit Dietrichs und ihre Problematik," Zeitschrift für bayerische Kirchen- 
geschichte 53 (1984): 33-47. 

© Brecht, 2.451, points out the context for Luther's new engagement with Galatians 
in the epistolary exchanges between the south German reformer Johannes Brenz, Philip 
Melanchthon, and Luther, regarding the proper understanding of justification. 

” To be sure, Luther also saw Peter as a great preacher of the Gospel. For abundant 
testimony to that fact, see his exegesis of I & II Peter, dated 1522-3. WA 12.259-399 
and 14.1-91; LW 31.1-199. 

7 LW 26.38; WA 40.1.91. 
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to perform them. But the measure of the Christian life remains ever 
faith alone in the Gospel. 

In the Galatians lectures, Luther also clearly identifies with Paul, 1.e., 
he finds in himself, or recognizes in his own experiences, lived parallels 
to the life and experience of the Apostle. This is perhaps most dra- 
matic in his explication of Paul’s defense of his status as an apostle. In 
his comments on Galatians 1, Luther emphasizes the priority of the 
Word of God, purest Gospel, over any merely human words, whether 
those of the Church Fathers or of the bishops and teachers in the 
Church. Luther reads the story of Paul’s efforts to confirm his status 
as an apostle as fraught with the possibility that Paul’s Gospel, which 
he had received directly from the risen Christ, could be contradicted 
by persons of authority, perhaps even the other apostles. Should this 
happen, Luther daringly asserts, then Paul would have no choice but 
to stand over against the church. Luther reads of Paul’s conflict with 
Peter in chapter 2 with a delight that borders on the perverse. He is 
fascinated by the impossible possibility that the Apostle should have 
found himself over against the Church itself in his proclamation and 
defense of the Gospel, and this, of course, was precisely the position 
in which Luther believed he had found himself.” 

Surely, then, it was comforting to look back at Paul’s self defense, 
particularly his confrontation with Peter over the question of circumci- 
sion." More than that, it was an essential lesson he believed his young 
auditors needed to learn. The call of a faithful minister is a call to just 
the kind of struggle Paul must have faced when he had to confront 
Peter. As mentioned above, Luther’s self identification with Paul is not 
exclusive, but participatory. Indeed, it is the task of every minister so 
to proclaim the Gospel as to identify with Paul in this way. “Therefore 
let everyone [i.e., all of the ministerial students listening to Luther] take 
care to be most certain of his calling and doctrine, so that he may 


” There is a marked apocalyptic tone in Luther's remarks on this problem, in which 
he characterizes the attempts to subvert the Gospel that arise from within the church as 
a manifestation of the devil at work as an angel of light. WA 40.1.130-1; LW 26.65. 

9" Note the swift move from biblical example to personal application in Luther's 
treatment of Paul's conversation with Peter: “Peter, the prince of the apostles, lived 
and taught contrary to the Word of God. Therefore he was in error. And because he 
was at fault, Paul “opposed him to the face” (Gal. 2:11), attacking him because he was 
not in conformity with the truth of the Gospel. Here you see that Peter the most holy 
apostle, erred. Thus I will not listen [sic] to the church or the fathers or the apostles 
unless they bring and teach the pure Word of God.” LW 26.66; WA 40.1.132-3. 
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boldly and surely say with Paul (Gal. 1:8): “Even if we, or an angel 
from heaven, etc." "?! 


I Corinthians 15 (1532-3) 


This text is based on a Sunday afternoon series of 17 sermons preached 
between late summer 1532 and spring 1533.” Following Paul, he 
characterizes the resurrection as the “chief article” (Heubtartikel) of the 
faith, i.e., the truth without which all else is done in vain.? Elsewhere, 
however, he also speaks of the Gospel itself, or of God's Word as 
given and believed in the proclamation of Christ and the Apostles, as 
the “chief article."?* This minor inconsistency notwithstanding, it is 
clear that Paul's proclamation of the faith as Luther understands it 1s 
strongly christocentric. 


Other Works 


To this list of exegetical and homiletical works, one must be quick 
to add the prefaces Luther penned for his translation of the Bible. 
In fact, these prefaces might well be numbered among Luther's most 
influential writings, and they provide a clear sense of his understanding 
of the central place of the various Pauline writings within the canon 
of Scripture. Perhaps most importantly, in the preface to Romans 


8! Ibid. Emphasis added. 

*? WA 36.478-696; LW 28.57-213. 

55 WA 36.483b: “Denn wo dieser Artikel hinweg ist, da sind auch alle ander hinweg 
und der Heubtartikel und gantze Christus verloren odder ja vergeblich gepredigt &c. 
Denn das ist ja das ende davon, darumb wir an Christum gleuben, getauft werden, 
predigt und Sacrament treiben, das wir eines andern lebens hoffen, zu Christo zu komen 
und ewiglich mit jm zu regieren, erloeset von sunden, Teuffel, tod und allem ubel, Wer 
darnach nicht dencket odder noch dazu solchs leugnet und spottet, der wird freilich 
auch von Christo und allem, was er gethan, geben und gestifftet hat, nicht viel halten 
konnen, Denn was hetten wir von jm, wenn er uns nichts bessers wuerde geben denn 
dieses elende leben und umb sonst lassen auff jn trawen und alles leiden, was uns der 
Teuffel und welt anlegen kan, und mit seinen grossen verheissungen an uns ein [1. Kor. 
15, 19] Luegner solt werden, wie S. Paulus hernach selbs sagen wird." 

*' For the origins of the classic Protestant statement that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion is the “article by which the church stands or falls,” see Theodor Mahlmann, “Zur 
Geschichte der Formel ‘Articulus Stantis Et Cadentis Ecclesiae’,” Lutherische Theologie 
und Kirche 17:4 (1993): 187-94. 

8° The prefaces are translated in LW 35.225-411. 

3 For a brief analysis and introduction to the prefaces, see Heinrich Bornkamm, ed. 
Luthers Vorreden zur Bibel (Hamburg, Germany: Furche, 1967). Concerning the significance 
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in the German edition of the New Testament first published in 1522 
Luther pointed to the centrality of Romans for his understanding of 
the Gospel: “This epistle is really the chief part of the New Testament, 
and is truly the purest Gospel.”*’ His brief explanations of this and 
the other Pauline New Testament writings are crucial sources for any 
comprehensive evaluation of his understanding of Paul. In the Romans 
preface in particular, he introduced the reading public to some of the 
most important Pauline concepts in his theology: Law and Gospel, faith 
and unbelief, grace and gift, flesh and spirit. 

These prefaces remind us that Luther was an experienced reader of 
Paul not only in the Latin version of his day, but in the original Greek as 
well. He had dedicated himself at the Wartburg to the task of bringing 
the New Testament, including the writings of Paul, from Greek into his 
own beloved German language. This project was soon extended to 
include the whole Bible in the original languages, Greek and Hebrew. 
The “Luther Bible"? is a monumental achievement, in a way Luther's 
life work, and one for which his legacy is justly celebrated. The many 
hours of work required for this immense labor of love quite accurately 
suggest, moreover, just what an intimate familiarity Luther had not just 
with the Apostle and his writings, but with the entire Bible. 

Finally, as the Table ‘Talk elsewhere indicates, Luther saw Paul as a 
great writer, greater even than Cicero. More importantly, he was pos- 
sessed of singular insight into the meaning of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. Paul had studied well and knew the Scriptures intimately, 
in both Hebrew and Greek,” and his example was given in order that 


of these prefaces, Bornkamm (p. 7) observes: “Wie Luther den Psalter ‘eine kurze 
Biblia’ genannt hat, in der wir ‘fast die ganze Summa, verfasset in ein klein Büchlein,’ 
besitzen, so móchte man seine Vorreden zur Heiligen Schrift eine kurze Summe seiner 
ganzen Theologie nennen." 

87 WADB 7.2: “Dise Epistel ist das rechte hewbtstuckt des newen testaments, und 
das aller lauterst Euangelion." The sentence is retained, with minor changes, in the 
edition of 1546. 

38 On the Luther Bible, see Siegfried Raeder, “Luther als Ausleger und Übersetzer 
der Heiligen Schrift,” in Leben und Werk Martin Luthers von 1526 bis 1546, ed. Helmar 
Junghans, vol. 1, (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), 253-78. Cf. Brecht 
2.46—56; 3.95-113. Dated but still helpful is M. Reu, Luther’s German Bible: An Historical 
Presentation Together with a Collection of Sources, (Columbus, OH: Lutheran Book Concern, 
1934). 

8 First complete edition, 1534; final edition in Luther's lifetime, 1545. 

% Stolle points out that already in his early lectures on the Pauline epistles, Luther 
was aware that Paul cited the Old Testament from the Greek Septuagint version. 
Luther und Paulus, 60. Cf. WATR 6.202 (no. 6805): “Es sind viel Sprüche der Bibel, 
da Sanct Paulus die Version der 70 Interpretum behalten hat, denn er hat sie nicht 
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theologians might follow it. Moreover, he was a great translator of 
Hebrew words and concepts, so he was able to bring across the true 
meaning of Moses and the prophets. The young theologian should 
study both Greek and Hebrew, and then read Paul alongside the Old 
Testament, and in that way become a good theologian. In his role as 
the leading Christian theologian, Luther’s Paul is simultaneously the 
preeminent interpreter of the Old Testament.” 


IL The Apostle Paul in Luther’s Imagination 


The Sermons on Acts 9 


The Weimar edition presents six sermons on Acts 9, dating from 1514, 
1520, 1529, 1534, 1544, and 1546. Obviously, this is a range of years 
during which Martin Luther underwent a series of rather dramatic 
personal and professional transformations. When he first preached on 
Paul’s conversion, he was a young Augustinian friar and newly installed 
doctor in the University in Wittenberg. When last he approached the 
text, he was a weary old man, almost ready “to give the maggots a 
fat doctor to eat,"? but still capable of putting up a theological fight. 
A more complete analysis of the changes in these sermons than that 
presented here would need to give due attention to questions of the 
changing contexts in which they were given, including a recognition 
that they were addressed to changing groups of people, from his fellow 
Wittenbergers and Augustinians in 1514 to the good Christians of Halle 
in 1546. For present purposes, it will suffice to identify what Luther 
made of Paul's conversion, and, in particular, what Luther made of 
Paul. Who was Paul, before and after his conversion, as Luther under- 
stood and imagined him? 


veracht; den er war der Griechen Prediger, darum mußt er mit ihnen reden, wie sie 
es verstunden.” 

?! Following here Stolle, Luther und Paulus, 59ff C£. again WATR 6.202-3 (no. 6805): 
“S. Paulus hat Mosen und die Propheten fleißig studiret und ausgelegt.... Es ist keiner, 
der das alte Testament so wol verstehet, als er; Johannem der Täufer nehme ich aus. 
Sanct Petrus ist auch kóstlich.... Die verba und res Sanct Pauli, die sind aus den Pro- 
pheten und Mose genommen." 

? WATR 6.302 (No. 6975): *Wenn ich wieder heim gen Wittenberg komm, so will 
ich mich alsdann in Sarg legen, und den Maden einen feisten Doctor zu essen geben." 
Spoken on 16 February 1546, less than a month after his last sermon on Acts 9, and 
just two days before his death. 
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1514 


The 1514 sermon, written in Latin, brings us a young brother Martin 
wrestling with Augustinian problems. Although the sermon 1s addressed 
to the day of Paul's conversion, its focus comes not from Acts 9, but 
from the accompanying Gospel text of Matthew 19:29: "And every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name's sake, shall receive an hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life." (KJV) In this sermon, paradoxes 
related to renunciation predominate, and Paul functions primarily as 
an example of authentic discipleship. *Love of goods," Luther tells 
his congregation, “is the root of all evils; the contempt of goods,” on 
the other hand, “is the root of all good." As one might guess, “sinful 
desire" (concupiscentia) lies at the root of the problem Luther sees with 
natural goods. The only way to overcome it 1s to hate and forsake the 
goods of this world, and even one's own self. “The Gospel,” Luther 
states In terms that contrast starkly with the later lectures on Galatians, 
is “nothing other than a revelation and an interpretation of the old 
law."?* The sinner, he insists, finds himself in the position of Tantalus; 
what he wants 1s within reach, but retreats from his every attempt to 
grasp it. Thus, as promised to the people of Israel in the fifth book of 
Moses, *every place whereon the soles of your feet shall tread shall be 
yours." Luther's figural reading of Deuteronomy yields the paradoxical 
maxim that possession of the goods of life depends entirely on our first 
trampling them under our feet. However, his monastic fervor does not 
leave him unable to see what an unattainable goal such renunciation 
really is. To “tread” on the goods of this world, he advises, should be 
understood spiritually. One who has a wife, for example, should not 
have her in a way that would displease God. Pointing to the example 
of Job as a paradigm of authentic renunciation, Luther says that the 
natural desire one has for a spouse or for offspring can only be over- 
come by the grace that allows one to have those things as if they were 
had not.” 


?* WA 1.125.15: “Cupiditas bonorum est radix omnium malorum, contemtus bono- 
rum est radix omnium bonorum." 

% WA 1.125.7: “Quare Euangelium nihil aliud est quam revelatio et interpretatio 
veteris legis." 

5 WA 1.127. 
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Turning to the conversion of Paul, he notes that it was a “great mir- 
acle.” This conviction Luther will repeat in every sermon he preaches 
on this text. Paul’s self-identification in I Corinthians 15:9 as the “least 
of the apostles” demonstrates that he had renounced the honor that 
should naturally have come with his office. In terms of his accomplish- 
ments as an apostle, moreover, it shows that Paul clearly outranks the 
others. The other 12 apostles, Luther says, converted only a few Jews, 
and that after a long time. Paul, on the other hand, converted many 
Gentiles in hardly any time at all. Thus, Luther pointedly observes, 
Paul’s is an example worthy of the admiration of the doctors of the 
church, even though they prefer to write about Aristotle instead.” 


1520 


The notes of Johannes Poliander offer what must be only an abbreviated 
summary of this sermon. Nevertheless, they suffice to reveal a Luther 
now moved in his evaluation of Paul by quite different concerns. Paul, 
he figures, was not at all a bad man prior to his conversion. He was 
in no way a Crass or notorious sinner, but to the contrary just the kind 
of man who seems to others—and to himself—faultless and without 
blame.” Paul's problem, in short, was his human righteousness. Look 
anywhere you want, Luther says, and you will not find a more righteous 
man than Paul. It was the righteousness of Paul, and particularly his zeal 
for the Law, that led him to the persecution of Christians. Here Luther 
points to the seeming righteousness of Paul ( pietatis umbra), together with 
the support he had received from the Jewish high priest (summi sacerdotis 
auctoritas), and draws a comparison with the pope. Like the high priest, 
the Roman pontiff elevates his own impious bulls and decretals over 
the name of Christ and the apostles, solely to the end that he might 
extinguish the light of the Gospel. Then, like the unconverted Paul, he 
persecutes Christians in the name of law.” Lastly, in what must surely be 
only a brief note on much lengthier sermon remarks, Luther observes 


% WA 1.128.5. 

? WA 1.128.14-17. 
8 WA 9.444.6ff. 

?? WA 9.444.24—9. 
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that the example of Paul’s sudden conversion—again, a miraculous 
work of grace—puts to the lie every mention of free will.'°° 


1529 


This is a “macaronic” sermon where German rhetorical interjections 
are sprinkled throughout what is mainly a Latin text. Luther observes 
that Paul’s story speaks against those who are proud of their own righ- 
teousness, for in the middle of his greatest sin he was elected and called, 
even though he had no merits (nulla merita).'°' Injecting a new dynamic 
into his interpretation, Luther connects Paul before his conversion with 
the devil.'? The devil “rode” Paul, i.e., made him his servant. In the 
midst of this impious service, God suddenly called and converted him. 
The implications for the faithful are immediately apparent: “Did you 
think that our conversion is not a miracle?"!? This, Luther immediately 
points out, refutes those who teach that God rewards with grace those 
who do their very best ( facientibus quod in se est, Deus non denegat gratiam), 
which Luther paraphrases in German: “If he does the best he knows 
how, he's done enough." ^! 

However, Luther's central concerns here have to do not with theo- 
logical anthropology, but with the bishops who, like Paul, persecute the 
Gospel. They do it knowingly, he says. It is God's word, but they do not 
receive it in the church. At this point Luther also brings in an important 
biblical intertext on which, as will be shown below, he will rely again 
later. In I Timothy 1, Luther says that Paul “glosses” the story of his 
own conversion, explaining that it should serve as an example for sinners 
and as a clear indication of the mercy of God. But in Luther’s hands, 
Paul’s story takes on a further function, viz., to provide consolation for 


100 WA 9.444. In another set of very abbreviated notes from what seems to have 


been a different sermon on the Sunday of the feast of Paul’s conversion (apparently 
in 1521), Luther noted a number of points that both confirm and expand what he 
said in 1520. First, God converted Paul in the midst of his sins. Once again, however, 
Paul was not a crass sinner, but a righteous Pharisee. This shows how little human 
righteousness matters before God. In fact, human righteousness and good intentions 
are nothing (nihil). WA 9.504. 

1! WA 29.45b.23. 

10 Luther mentions the devil with astonishing frequency only two years later in 
the 1531 lectures on Galatians. For his understanding of Satan, see Oberman, Luther, 
102-6. 

103 WA 29.45b.29: *Meynestw das unBere bekerung nicht eyn wunderwergk sey?” 

10! WA 29.47b.19: “Wen er das best thuet, was er weys, Bo hat er gnug gethan.” 
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Christians who face persecution. Jesus’ words to Paul on the Damascus 
road, “I am he whom you are persecuting,” show that Jesus himself is 
judge of those who persecute his people. The terrifying implications 
for the bishops are obvious, but the story of Paul’s conversion now 
has a further exemplary function, 1.e., to console the saints in their sin. 
“T gladly hear that the Saints of God were sinners,” Luther insists, “for 
the consolation of our sins. Just as I could review that big bag of my 
sins, not only of coarse ones, but of my hypocrisies under the Papacy. 
For Paul was not a coarse sinner. But he was walking under the very 
best appearance and religion."!? The story of Paul's sin is told in order 
to encourage sinners to repent, and to hope in God. 

'This is not, however, to say that Luther emphasizes the simultaneity 
of Paul's status of sinner and saint following his conversion. To the 
contrary, both Paul and Luther were sinners living with an appearance 
of righteousness prior to conversion. The clear implication is that 
after conversion their “big bag of sin” was left behind: Paul stopped 
persecuting Christians, and Luther gave up his presumably hypocritical 
papal observances. It bears emphasizing, moreover, that Paul as Luther 
imagines him was not at all a man who struggled with besetting sins. 
Indeed, he is a good man who loves the Law of God and lives by it. 
There is nothing here of a weak Paul who struggles with serious sin, 
either before or after his conversion. As Saarinen notes, Luther, following 
Augustine, understands Paul as a “sinner” (per the Apostle's remarks in 
Romans 7),'°° but not as one who actively sins.'°’ To the contrary, he 
does the good, but at the same time recognizes within himself a certain 
aversion to the good characteristic of the fallen human being: “even 
the most holy apostle must admit that all his actions are contaminated 
by the repugnant flesh and therefore he fails to achieve the desired 
perfect and ‘full’ implementation of the law. Therefore, nobody does 
good without sinning.”! 


105 WA 29.49b.28: “Libenter audio Sanctissimos dei summos peccatores fuisse ad 
consolacionem peccatorum nostrum. Sicut ego quam magnum saccum peccatorum 
meorum recensere possem non solum rudium, sed hypocrisis meae sub Papatu.” 

106 On Romans 7 in sixteenth century exegesis, see David C. Steinmetz, “Calvin 
and the Divided Self of Romans 7,” in Calvin in Context (Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 110-121. 

107 “The Pauline Luther,” 81-5. 

108 Tbid., 83. Further to this point, see Saarinen’s “Ethics in Luther's Theology,” 
in Moral Philosophy on the Threshold of Modernity (Dordrecht, Germany: Springer, 2005). 
For Luther and the Law, see Andreas Wohle, Luthers Freude an Gottes Gesetz (Frankfurt, 
Germany: Haag & Herchen, 1998). 
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A second point is perhaps more subtle: Paul's life experience inter- 
prets Luther's life experience. This reflects an exegetical back-and-forth 
between text and interpreter where Luther's sense of identity and 
mission are being formed and confirmed. On account of his own sins 
under the papacy, Luther can place himself with Paul at the top of the 
list of sinners: “I belong with Paul at the head of the line, more than 
all the enthusiasts and fanatics.”!°? Paul's biography creates Luther’s 
autobiography. 


1534 


This sermon is purely macaronic, half German, half Latin. Even the 
biblical text is repeated in both languages. ‘The sermon itself adds little 
to what Luther has said earlier about Paul, although he now notes 
explicitly that we know more about this man than any other saint 
in the New Testament. The feast for this great apostle should not be 
allowed to degenerate into idolatry, he insists, but it should instead incite 
Christians to praise God for the miracle of conversion. Luther also 
draws attention to Paul’s wrath, and says that the bloodguilt from his 
willingness to help during the stoning of Stephen impelled him toward 
even more vicious acts. Somewhat more importantly, he notes that the 
analogy, previously explored, in which the preconversion Paul figures 
the papacy, is not entirely correct. Paul had at least a zeal for God’s 
law, while the Pope has a zeal only for his own law.''® This point was 
implicit in the sermon of 1520, but Luther makes it explicit here. The 
sense of identification with Paul, present previously, 1s also expanded. 
As Gentile Christians, he notes, “we are sons of Paul.” “Er is unser 


meister, qui non sumus ludaei." 


1544 


This sermon is in German, and is at least twice as long as any of the 
previous ones. The reader is struck immediately by its strong rhetori- 
cal tone. As in 1524, the devil again makes an appearance, this time 
in more dramatic language. Paul was on his way to Damascus, Luther 


109 WA 29.51b.6: “Ich gehoere myt S. Paulo an die spiczen, magis quam Schwermerii 
et Rottenses." 

110 WA 37.267. 

11 WA 37.268.25. 
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explains, driven by the devil to the murder of Christians. He was 
filled with anger and wrath, “ein Jaghund,” the devil’s carnivore in 
hunt of his prey. Indeed, he was a “murderer and a bloodhound."'"? 
Once again, Paul in his misplaced zeal for the Law of Israel provides 
a figure of Luther’s enemies, “unsere Papisten.” The papists, Luther 
insists, do not have God’s word, and indeed in their false worship they 
have replaced God with their own idols (Abgoetterey).'!'* Once again, 
however, Luther rescues Paul from any too close association with the 
papists by insisting that unlike them, he had better motives. Paul stood 
for the Temple worship and the Law of God; he did not yet know that 
salvation and the forgiveness of sin would be granted alone through the 
crucified Jesus.''* In comparison with the papists, he was a “holy hunter 
of Christians.” The papists, on the other hand, are driven—indeed, 
they are led and ridden—by the “black devil.”! Paul committed his 
sins in ignorance (Luther draws again on I Timothy 1), the papists 
in knowing disobedience. Indeed, Luther can clearly see virtue under 
the unconverted Paul's evil intents; the same seriousness of purpose 
that impelled him to persecute Christians, served him well later in his 
mission to the Gentiles. Still, Luther repeats his insistence that Paul's 
conversion and subsequent career as a preacher should be understood 
not as the expression of his virtues, but as a miracle effected solely by 
God's grace. 

Luther also talks quite a lot about the light Paul and his companions 
saw. This is the same light that will be seen, he says, either on the Last 
Day, or at the time of one's death. For that reason, the story can also 
be understood as a warning. Thus, one should attend to the proclama- 
tion of the word given to the preaching office (Predigtamt), and not rush 


"2 WA 52.611.17. 

15 WA 52.612.19. 

14 WA 52.612.1. 

15 WA 52.612.31: “Derhalb ist S. Paul ein heyliger verfolger der Christen gegen 
den Papisten, die den schwartzen unnd kendtlichen Teuffel sich fueren und reytten 
lassen." For the distinction between the black devil and the white devil, see the 1535 
lectures on Galatians: WA 40.1.96b, 108b-109b; LW 26.41, 49-50. The white devil 
appears as an angel, or even as God. As such, he is the author of false religion, false 
gospels. Luther calls this devil *white" (candidus) because he appeals to a person's higher 
spiritual concerns, and so “peddles his deadly poison as the doctrine of grace, the 
Word of God, and the Gospel of Christ." The black devil, on the other hand, appeals 
directly to baser motives. Thus, Luther here portrays Paul as a good man unwittingly 
deceived by Satan. The deception is no less real, of course, for Paul's having been 
taken in unaware. 
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right on without it, like the Rottengeyster, who follow the lead, once again, 
of the “black Devil.”!'® Indeed, Paul's example itself teaches that one 
should attend to the appointed means of grace and be subject to the 
preaching office. God saves sinners through baptism and the preached 
word.!!” Thus, Paul submitted himself to the office and ministrations of 
Ananias; “der grosse Doctor" came to faith and salvation “durch das 
kleine Doctorlin.”''® Here, as in the early Romans lectures, conversion 
and humility are inseparable. 

Luther's central interests lie in the proclamation of God's grace, 
and in this connection he explores here the question precisely what 
Paul meant when he identified himself as the chief of sinners. It is 
not that Paul was guilty only of “tiny little sins” (Kleinen geringen sünden), 
i.e., those that violate the second table of the Law (the 4th command- 
ment and following). To the contrary, he was guilty of the highest and 
greatest sins, against the Lord himself. Once again, Paul functions as 
an example of God's grace fit to inspire even the most practiced of 
sinners. One should repent with full confidence that God wants every- 
one to be saved.'!® 


1546 


This German sermon is one of the last Luther preached, given in Halle 
on the 26th of January. It is easily the longest of Luther's sermons for 
this feast day. What 1s probably the most striking feature of this sermon 
is its sharp anti-Roman content. Indeed, it seems at the same time both 
to reflect the sharp division between “Evangelicals” and “Catholics” 
that was on the verge of political and ecclesial reification, and, in part, 
to create and even to rationalize that division. The sermon, in short, 
is both polarized and polarizing. 


uê WA 52.615.10. 

"7 Elsewhere, Luther asserts that even though Paul's calling was direct (i.e., from 
Jesus Christ himself), it was not based on “internal revelation" but on the “external 
word” (verbum externum) of God. WA 40.1.142. 

18 WA 52.615.25. N.b., however, that while Paul received salvation by means of 
the instituted sacraments through the ministry of Ananias, he nevertheless received his 
Gospel directly. In the 1535 Galatians commentary, Luther says of Paul: *He did not 
learn his Gospel from any human being or from the apostles themselves, nor did he 
obtain permission from them; but he was content with his call from heaven and with 
the revelation of Jesus Christ alone.” LW 26.74—5; WA 40.I.144. 

1? WA 52.615.12-21. 
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In this context, it is interesting to note that Luther emphasizes more 
than ever Paul’s preeminent status among the apostles and his sure asso- 
ciation with the evangelical movement. “Holy Paul” (Heilige Paulus) is the 
“foremost among all the apostles” ( fuernemest unter allen Aposteln), and he 
is “our apostle” (unser Apostel). By the latter phrase he means that Paul 
was the apostle to “we Gentiles,” as mentioned in the 1534 sermon. 
But in this case, by “we” he also clearly intends the evangelical party, 
contrasting the evangelicals’ firm adherence to Paul’s teaching to the 
Roman focus on his relics. In the sharpest terms, Luther distinguishes 
the Paul of the Scriptures from the Paul of Roman superstition, i.e., 
the “wooden sainthood” of the Pope and his bishops. “We” read and 
study about Paul in the Holy Scriptures, not in relics, and in this way 
“we” have him. Paul, Luther notes, surely came to Rome, and Luther 
says we can be certain of this as a historical fact. Peter, on the other 
hand, may have come to Rome, Luther is uncertain.? But the Pope 
and the bishops with him know full well that their supposed relics of 
both Paul and Peter are false, just as they know that what passes for 
Mary's milk is in truth the milk of a goat. These supposed physical 
relics are merely the dead remains of the man; they mean nothing next 
to the wing Paul of Scripture. It is this living Paul with whom Luther is 
concerned, for when the preacher “loans” Paul his tongue and mouth, 
ie. when he takes up Paul's Gospel and speaks it anew, then Paul 
himself still lives and preaches. 

As he had done many times before, Luther here emphasizes the great- 
ness of Paul’s sin as a means of encouraging his hearers’ repentance. 
In this case, however, he immediately notes that the sins of even such a 
bloodthirsty and murderous man as Paul were nothing next to the sins 
of the Pope, the cardinals and the monks. Paul was a learned Israelite 
and a Pharisee, Luther notes, who went out in the name of the Law 
and in service to his fatherland. The Pope and the Cardinals, on the 
other hand, serve only their own desires. Paul was a careful student of 
the Scriptures who opposed the Christians based on a sincere, if faulty, 
understanding of Moses, for he could not yet see how Moses himself 
was a witness to Christ. The Pope and the Cardinals, again, have no 
such good excuses. Using the strongest possible language, Luther insists 
that in their opposition to the word of God the Pope and Cardinals 
commit the unforgivable sin (Matthew 12). 


120 WA 53.136: “Ich weis es nicht, ich habe es nicht gesehen." 
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Evaluation 


The sermons on Acts 9 make it clear that Luther’s reading of Paul 
was profoundly influenced by his personal and ecclesial context. His 
earliest imaginative attempt to enter into the story of Paul’s conversion 
was clearly connected to concerns typical of men living in monastic 
community, worries about renunciation and humility that were charac- 
teristic of the religious life. Later, he seemed to have had on his mind 
mostly the defense of important theological truths and the struggle with 
the church of Rome. Indeed, the sermon in Halle sounds almost like 
a politician’s stump speech, an attempt to rally the troops—or, more 
likely, the princes—around the evangelical cause. The miracle of Paul's 
conversion is one of the central constants in Luther’s reading, but it 
functions almost as a cipher, a placeholder for a strongly Augustinian 
reading of the initial turn from unbelief to faith, one that denotes in 
Luther’s mind a central theological difference between the evangelicals 
and the papists. The analogy between Paul’s initial persecution of the 
church and the Roman church’s persecution of the evangelical party, a 
constant after 1520, sometimes seems forced, but it addresses a concern 
that became increasingly central for Luther. 

In short, Luther’s take on Paul was historically relative. On a few 
occasions, he demonstrated a willingness, typical for him as a biblical 
expositor, to read the man Paul through the lens of his own experience, 
particularly with regard to the question of the conversion to faith. But 
experienced readers of Luther will find this aspect of his interpretation 
notably stunted in comparison with what he was willing to do in his 
lectures on the Bible. Perhaps the difference between these sermons 
and what one might find reading Luther’s classroom lectures is simply 
that in the former case he is speaking to a broad cross section of the 
laity, while in the latter case he is speaking to his students and would 
be pastors. Presumably, then, he would be somewhat more willing to 
encourage his students to engage imaginatively, even dangerously, with 
the biblical text, while in speaking to the laity he would have kept exege- 
sis under rather strict theological control. In any case, it is noteworthy 
that in these sermons Luther speculates so little about Paul. Instead, he 
carefully harnesses Paul to the exposition of central theological truths 
and the support of the evangelical movement. It should also be noted 
that Luther never mentions the antecedent exegetical tradition in any 
of these sermons. Again, this is quite different from what is found in 
his classroom exegesis. Of course, at the same time we could also note 
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that he never mentions Erasmus’s Novum Instrumentum or the Annotationes, 
even though we well know that he consulted them. In fact, Luther never 
brings into the conversation any of the standard exegetical helps on 
which he relied. His silence in these matters is probably best explained 
by context and audience. 

Finally, it is worth emphasizing that Luther read Paul as morally 
heroic, good even when was being bad, a persecutor of Christians, 
but only for the very best reasons and with the highest of motivations: 
zeal for the Law of God. Luther’s tendency to identify with the fail- 
ings of the biblical saints, i.e., to find in their stories encouragement 
and consolation for the struggling Christian, is well known." But in 
preaching on Paul he finds not weakness but praiseworthy moral virtue, 
both before and after his conversion. The fact that Luther does not 
explore possible weaknesses in Paul's character, that he plays him in 
these sermons as a very righteous man indeed, seems to have a good 
deal to do not only with Paul's universally-acknowledged status as ‘the 
Apostle,’ but also with the fact that Paul was fast becoming the patron 
theologian for emerging Protestantism, particularly as noted above, 
in the systematic theological work of Philip Melanchthon. “He is our 
apostle," Luther insists; we have him, in other words, on our side. Paul's 
position at the head of the stream that would eventually become the 
Protestant theological tradition explains at least in part why Luther 
gave his parishioners a Paul whose moral integrity, even as the devil's 
Jaghund, was unquestionable. 

As we have seen, Luther perceives the devil at work both in Paul 
and in the papal church of his day. However, there is a crucial differ- 
ence. Paul was the devil’s “hunting dog,” and in that sense he was the 
devil’s servant and instrument. The churchmen, on the other hand, 
are driven by the “black devil.” The distinction between the devil that 
ensnared Paul and the black devil of the churchmen resides not in the 
devil himself, as if there were two devils, but in the person to whom 
the devil appears. The difference is entirely subjective, and it relates to 
the human righteousness of the men involved. The papal churchmen 
are in Luther’s judgment morally deficient men. The black devil appeals 


?! David C. Steinmetz observes: “...the weaknesses of the saints console him more 
than their virtues. Jacob [for example] can be an inspiration and consolation to the 
Church, not because he is free of defects, but because he has precisely the same defects 
all Christians have. The triumph of God is a triumph in the midst of human frailty.” 
Luther in Context, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2002), 153. 
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to their flawed character and works directly through their vices: greed, 
lust for power, and so on. In making Paul his servant, however, the 
devil exploited his strengths of character and worked indirectly through 
his more noble instincts, and particularly through the sham of false 
religion, false piety. In Paul’s case, then, evil posited itself through the 
“appearance of piety” in a man who was, from a human perspective, 
righteous and good. ‘To be sure, Paul had no merits before God, but 
he was nevertheless a good man, and it was precisely his goodness to 
which the devil appealed and through which Paul was put to the ser- 
vice of evil. This makes even the unconverted Paul a more admirable 
figure in Luther’s eyes than his properly baptized persecutors within 
the Roman church. At the same time, the white devil is in a certain 
sense more dangerous than the black, for he has the subtlety to seduce 
persons of outstanding moral character who would be relatively safe 
from an appeal to their base instincts. Thus, Paul’s enslavement by the 
devil prior to his conversion was no less real for the zealous Paul than 
it was for Luther’s papal opponents. Only unmerited grace, a bolt from 
the blue, as it were, could overcome it. Grace alone, Christ alone, the 
word alone, God alone can in Luther’s view break through the spiritual 
blindness caused by the devil—either white or black!—and bring one 
into true and saving faith. In Luther’s thought, the human being truly 
is, as Heiko Oberman forcefully reminded us, “between God and the 
devil.” If this offends against the sinner’s sense of self-sufficiency, then, 
in Luther’s view, so much the better. 


Summing Up 


Luther was an experienced but hardly a conventional reader of Paul. 
He knew Paul’s writings extraordinarily well, not only from classroom 
lectures, from his own personal bi-annual reading of the Bible, and 
from his sermons, but also from his long labor in biblical translation. 
He understood Paul as a good man who had been converted by God at 
the very moment of his greatest sin: persecuting Christ and his church. 
Paul was in Luther’s mind a morally good man who through God’s 
action and calling became a great preacher, a teacher of right doctrine, 
and an authentic confessor of the Gospel. In reading Paul, he made use 
of the western church’s commentary literature (particularly Augustine), 
and he read the texts in their original languages, but he relied most 
powerfully on his own experience—his struggle for faith—to break 
through to the meaning and significance not only of Paul’s words, but 
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of Paul’s story, and of Paul the man. Luther’s early readings of Paul’s 
writings reflected both the methods and form of later medieval biblical 
commentary (e.g., glosses and scholia), while his later lectures offered 
running comments, and often long digressions, on the text. 

Luther’s remarkable willingness to imagine himself, or someone else, 
as a “Paul” or, more generally, as an apostle, should not be understood 
egotistically. Of course, he was fully aware that the great controversy that 
had begun with his 95 ‘Theses had put him at the center of a monu- 
mental crisis in the western church, and he did not shrink from thinking 
through the meaning of that fact.'? Dark apocalyptic tones often color 
his treatment of Paul, and he surely expected Christ's return very soon. 
The frequent appearances of the devil in his sermons on Acts 9 signal 
more, however, than just his sometimes brooding apocalypticism. For 
Luther, the conversion of Paul is a paradigm of the everyday marvel 
of Christian faith. The devil had overcome and enslaved virtuous Saul. 
Conversion to true faith in the true God was beyond even his zealous 
grasp. In the same way, the devil has overcome and enslaved all sinners. 
In every case, conversion was and remains the doing of the gracious 
God, in short, a “wwunderwergk.” 

In the end, then, Luther’s reading of Paul, filled though it clearly 
is with conclusions about Paul based on historical or textual evidence 
and learned argument, reflects most distinctively Luther’s own life, his 
controversies, his convictions. For all the kinship Luther feels with the 
Apostle, he bends Paul powerfully to his own purposes. In Luther’s 
theological geography, so to speak, there is no neutral territory, no 
shelter from the titanic struggle between God and the devil. Either 
God or the devil must ride. Even Paul must take a side. 


7? Luther’s self-awareness is driven home admirably in Harry Haile’s delightful 
Luther: An Experiment in Biography (New York: Doubleday, 1978). 


THE RHETORICAL PAUL: PHILIP MELANCHTHON’S 
INTERPRETATION OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


Timothy J. Wengert 


In the sixteenth century, no Protestant interpreter of Paul had more 
influence on his contemporaries than Philip Melanchthon. Yet, the 
history of biblical exegesis has over the years done Melanchthon a 
tremendous injustice. He must, generally speaking, play second fiddle 
to the likes of John Calvin, Martin Bucer, Heinrich Bullinger and, of 
course, Martin Luther. He is alternatively seen as too humanist, too 
Lutheran, too wishy-washy, or just plain too pedantic. He has been 
called the quiet reformer, the reformer without honor, and even a blight.' 
But perhaps the worst disservice was done to him around 1700, when 
Gottfried Arnold, the self-proclaimed writer of neutral church history, 
proclaimed that Melanchthon had never written a biblical commentary 
and had by his speculative theology, the Loci communes theologici, pulled 
Lutherans away from Scripture and into fights over doctrine? In more 
recent times, the only monograph to investigate Melanchthon and Paul 
not only was too limited in scope (1518-1522) and brief (less than 100 
pages) but was also methodologically flawed by the author's interest 
in comparing Melanchthon and Luther's approach to Paul to that of 
modern German exegetes.? 

Yet, viewed in the light of the publishing history alone, Melanchthon 
represents the first Protestant to publish a commentary on Romans 
and | and 2 Corinthians and the most prolific interpreter of Romans 
(five commentaries), Colossians (four commentaries), and 1 Corinthians 


! Clyde Manschreck, Melanchthon: The Quiet Reformer (Nashville & New York, 1958); 
Michael Rogness, Melanchthon, Reformer without Honor (Minneapolis, 1969); Richard 
Caemerer, “The Melanchthonian Blight,” Concordia Theological Monthly 18 (1947), 4. 

? Gottfried Arnold, Gottfrid Arnolds Unparteyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie vom Anfang 
des Neuen Testaments bip auff das jahr Christi 1688 (Frankfurt/Main, 1699-1700). 

3 See Arno Schirmer, Das Paulusverstándnis Melanchthons 1518—1522 (Wiesbaden, 
1967). Predictably, Melanchthon is found wanting. See, for example, p. 96: “Ansätze 
zu einem Verstehen der Apokalyptik des Apostels Paulus finden sich bei Melanchthon 
nicht, weil der Trost für das geangstete Gewissen viel zu sehr im Zentrum der Über- 
legungen stand." 
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(two commentaries), as well as individual commentaries on other letters 
in the Pauline corpus.* Moreover, Melanchthon was the first to employ 
the full range of humanist tools and language skills to interpret bibli- 
cal texts, thereby shaping exegetical method for a century, as other 
Protestants sought either to imitate him (especially fellow Wittenbergers 
Luther, Johannes Bugenhagen, Caspar Cruciger Sr., and Georg Major) 
or to distance themselves from his method (especially Calvin but also 
Bucer) if not from his exegetical results. If, as Karl Barth said, no one 
can do theology in the twentieth century without passing through the 
fiery brook (Feuerbach), so in the sixteenth century no Protestant could 
have interpreted Paul without having plowed black earth. 

Melanchthon was born in 1497 in the south German, Palatine town 
of Bretten. His father Georg Schwartzerdt [German for black earth], 
who served as armorer to Elector Philip of the Palatinate, named his 
first son after the elector. Fatherless at age 11, Philip left home with 
his younger brother Georg to study at the Latin school in Pforzheim, 
run by Georg Simler. His prowess at Greek brought him to the atten- 
tion of the native Pforzheimer, Johannes Reuchlin, Philip’s relative by 
marriage, who was a frequent visitor at his sister’s house, where the 
two Schwartzerdt boys were rooming. It was Reuchlin who christened 
the boy Melan-chthon (Greek for black earth), writing that name in 
a Greek grammar, which he gave to the youngster at what has been 
called his humanist baptism.’ By the time Melanchthon was working 
on his Bachelor of Arts degree at the University of Heidelberg in 
1509-1511, so they say, he was so famous for his Greek knowledge that 
when a lecturer could not remember a Greek term, the class cried out, 
“Melanchthon, Melanchthon, ask Melanchthon!’”® 

‘Too young to receive a Master of Arts degree according Heidelberg's 
statutes, he transferred to the University of Tübingen, where Simler 
then taught and which was near Stuttgart, where Reuchlin then lived. 
There he became friends with another future reformer with a hellenized 
name, Johannes Oecolampadius (Husschyn to his mother). They worked 
together at the print shop of Thomas Anshelm (formerly of Pforzheim). 


* For the details, see Timothy J. Wengert, “The Biblical Commentaries of Philip 
Melanchthon," in: Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560) and the Commentary, eds. Timothy 
J. Wengert and M. Patrick Graham (Sheffield, 1997), pp. 133-47. 

? Heinz Scheible, Melanchthon: Eine Biographie Munich, 1997), pp. 14-16. 

ê Recounted in Joachim Camerarius, De Philippi Melanthonis ortu, totius vitae, curriculo 
et morte. .. Narratio diligens et accurata Joachimi. Camerarii (Leipzig, 1566). 
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Besides receiving his M.A. in Tubingen, Melanchthon also taught in 
the arts faculty and published his own edition of Terence and, in 1517, 
a Greek grammar. In 1518, at the recommendation of Reuchlin, the 
up-and-coming humanistically inclined University of Wittenberg called 
Melanchthon to be their first regular professor of Greek. 

In his inaugural address at that university, De corrigendis studiis, Mel- 
anchthon urged the continuation of humanist reforms at Wittenberg, 
where Greek, Mathematics and History would become the core of a 
renewed curriculum.’ For him, this meant teaching on both the pagan 
classics and the Greek text of the New Testament, and so he began 
with Titus. Permission to teach in the theological faculty and, thus, on 
the content of the Bible came the following year, when under Luther's 
direction Melanchthon defended theses for his Bachelor of Bible. ‘This 
lowly degree in theology, normally a stepping stone to commenting on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard as a licentiate in theology, became the 
only degree Melanchthon needed or ever received, because now he 
could lecture on the Latin text of Scripture and its content, a task he 
carried out almost without break for the rest of his life. His last public 
lecture in 1560, just weeks before his death, was on Isaiah 53.? 


Resources: Renaissance and Reformation 


Whereas Luther and Erasmus of Rotterdam had to pick up their 
humanist tools, especially Greek and (for Luther) Hebrew, on the fly, that 
is, after they had already completed their early education, Melanchthon 
was born into the midst of humanist culture. By the age of eleven he 
was learning Greek! Moreover, he had the luxury of being able to 
criticize and, later, change the educational system from within—first 
as a young Master of Arts in Tubingen and later as a professor of 


? Philip Melanchthon, Sermo habitus apud iuventutem Academiae. VViteberg De corrigendis 
adulescentiae Studiis (Wittenberg, 1519); now in MSA 3:29-42. 

* The myth that Melanchthon had a “crisis of vocation" in the mid-1520s, propa- 
gated by Wilhelm Maurer, has been more than adequately refuted by Heinz Scheible, 
“Luther and Melanchthon," Lutheran Quarterly 4 (1990), 317-39 [trans. of “Luther 
und Melanchthon," Information für den Geschichts- und Gemeinschaftskundelehrer 38 (1984), 
21—34; reprinted in Heinz Scheible, Melanchthon und die Reformation: Forschungsbeitráge, ed. 
Gerhard May & Rolf Decot (Mainz, 1996), pp. 139-52], and Timothy J. Wengert, 
Human Freedom, Christian. Righteousness: Philip Melanchthon’s Exegetical Dispute with Erasmus 
of Rotterdam (New York & Oxford, 1998), pp. 8-11. 
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Greek in Wittenberg. It is no accident that by 1521 Melanchthon had 
produced the basic textbooks for the foundational university courses in a 
humanistic curriculum: a Greek grammar (1517), rhetoric (1519/1521) 
and dialectics (1520)? In short, Melanchthon's humanist training was 
less a resource and more a way of life. His Greek and Latin came to 
him almost naturally. At a very young age he had developed a feel for 
the Greek language that few, if any of his time, could match. His Latin 
style was to his students, as 1s it to modern readers, refreshingly clear. 


Dialectics and Loci communes 


Moreover, stimulated in part by a single gift from John Oecolampadius, 
as the two worked side by side in Thomas Anshelm's print shop, Mel- 
anchthon very early on developed a unique method for approaching 
the reading and teaching of texts. By his own account, reading Rudolf 
Agricola's De inventione dialectica gave him a new way to overcome an 
inherent tension between a humanist love for language and a scholastic 
insistence on logic and certainty of argument. Agricola proposed a 
humanistically satisfying way to rescue dialectics for rhetoric. 
Melanchthon put the proposal into action on two levels. First, in 
1521 in his Jnstitutiones rhetoricae, a handy booklet filled with definitions 
of rhetorical terms, Melanchthon expanded the traditional three genres 
of speech (deliberative, judicial, and demonstrative) to include a fourth 
(didactic, what we might call classroom rhetoric).'! This allowed him to 
examine the university lecture with its needs for clarity and certainty 
and to bring it into the orbit of the humanist demands for good let- 
ters. Aristotle's Analytics with its questions (what a thing 1s, what are its 
parts, what is its genus and species, what are its causes and effects) and 


? For details, see Wengert, “Biblical Commentaries," pp. 107-17. 

10 The debate over the influence of Agricola has been hopelessly contaminated 
by a misconstrual of humanism and its association with everything Erasmian. The 
first few chapters of Agricola's book, however, make it clear that he thought of loci in 
nearly the same way as Melanchthon and saw how to integrate them into a humanist 
educational program. See Paul Joachimsen, “Loci communes: Eine Untersuchung zu 
Geistesgeschichte des Humanismus und der Reformation,” Luther-Jahrbuch 8 (1926), 
27-97; Wilhelm Maurer, “Melanchthons Loci communes von 1521 als wissenschaftliche 
Programmschrift: Ein Beitrag zur Hermeneutik der Reformationszeit,” Luther- Jahrbuch 
27 (1960), 1-50; Siegfried Wiedenhofer, Formalstrukturen humanistischer und reformatorischer 
Theologie bei Philipp Melanchthon, 2 vols. (Frankfurt/Main, 1976). 

! See Institutiones rhetoricae (Wittenberg, 1521). 
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its syllogisms could now, as the inventio of this new genre, find a place 
in humanist preparation for higher education. 

Second, Melanchthon took what for Erasmus was a purely rhetorical 
device and turned it into a dialectical tool for biblical interpretation. 
The commonplace (locus communis), which Agricola had championed but 
which Erasmus had defined in an introduction to the New Testament 
merely as nidulae, nestlets—what we might call cubbyholes—that is, a 
wide variety of topics into which one could stick biblical texts, became 
for Melanchthon a term for the underlying structure of a text, which 
the author intended to use in explicating a particular theme.'? Whereas 
Erasmus, ever the moral philosopher, could use the standard categories 
of Cicero or Aristotle to rearrange the Bible’s contents to match his 
ethical program, Melanchthon would search instead for categories he 
thought germane to and suggested by the Scripture itself. 


Rhetoric and Pauls Artistry 


To say that Melanchthon saw how to rescue dialectics for use in the 
humanist curriculum, however, does not undermine his deep commit- 
ment to the rhetorical methods of his time. One way to characterize 
North European humanism would be to stress the rediscovery of ancient 
writings as literature and not just as sources for florilegia. Instead of using 
the excerpted texts of Augustine of Hippo, for example, in the Catena 
Aurea of ‘Thomas Aquinas or in the Glossa ordinaria of a still earlier phase 
of medieval scholasticism, Luther admitted in 1545 to having read in 
1516 an entire tract of Augustine, De littera et Spiritu. Erasmus pub- 
lishes (or republishes) the entire corpus of church fathers—one thinks 
especially of his work on Jerome.'* Similarly, verse by verse exposition 
of texts, where the overarching point of the author is lost in the forest 
of glosses and scholia or, in the case of Bernard, contemplative homily, 
must now compete with the elegant paraphrases of Erasmus and the 
textual work of Faber Stapulensis. Even Erasmus’s Annotationes in Novum 
Testamentum mark a spectacular way to take seriously the actual Greek 
text of the New Testament and the (foreign) language of its writers. 


? See Timothy J. Wengert, Philip Melanchthon’s Annotationes in Johannem in Relation 
to Its Predecessors and Contemporaries (Geneva, 1987), pp. 192-95. 

13 WA 54:186, 16. See also Leif Grane, Modus loquendi theologicus: Luthers Kampf um 
die Erneuerung der Theologie (1515-1518) (Leiden, 1975). 

14 Opera omnium divi Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis (Basel, 1516—1520). 
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Melanchthon took this rhetorical understanding a step further and 
read Paul more like a novel than a telephone book. That is, he assumed 
that Paul knew what he was doing (especially in Romans) and moved in a 
rhetorically sensible manner from one part of his letter to another. ‘This 
was, even when compared to other humanist authors (even Luther!), 
revolutionary. For example, Erasmus argued strenuously in his preface 
to Romans that Paul was rhetorically “challenged” and that his letter to 
the Romans did not hold together when judged by Ciceronian rules of 
good writing." Melanchthon, ever eager to show up the older “Prince” 
of humanists, argued for the very opposite. Paul knew exactly how to 
prosecute a good argument and how to write an effective speech. The 
Epistle to the Romans was the work of someone who knew both how 
to speak and how to think. In effect, Paul represented for Melanchthon 
precisely the blend of rhetoric and dialectics (good speech and sound 
argument) that he had encountered in Rudolf Agricola and had tried 
to imitate in his own classroom. 

The result was simple. Melanchthon founded an entirely new way 
of reading Pauline letters: not simply as sources for theology but as 
rhetorically sound pieces of literature.'^ Paul intentionally shaped his 
letters to bring about a particular effect in his hearers. Part of this 
effect was rhetorical and part was logical. ‘Thus, in the case of Romans, 
Melanchthon could in 1529 and 1530 provide an entirely separate 
commentary on simply the rhetorical and dialectical organization of 
the book." No one had ever done that before. 


Methodus Pauli—Methodus Melanchthonis 


Yet, especially with Romans, Melanchthon discovered something else: 
a methodus for the entire Bible. Here, most clearly, two sources of his 
thought merged to form a new (and even today often misunderstood) 


15 See LB 6:545-52, especially 551-52 [English Translation: CWE 42:6-14] and 
Thomas Wabel and Timothy J. Wengert, "Argumenta in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos,” 
Luther-Fahrbuch, 66 (1999), 298—301. 

'© See Timothy J. Wengert, “Philip Melanchthon's 1522 Annotations on Romans 
and the Lutheran Origins of Rhetorical Criticism," in: Biblical Interpretation in the Era 
of the Reformation: Essays Presented to David C. Steinmetz in Honor of His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. 
Richard A. Muller and John L. Thompson (Grand Rapids, 1996), pp. 118-40. 

V Philip Melanchthon, Dispositio orationis in Epistola Pauli ad Romanos (Wittenberg, 
1530); reprinted in CR 15:443-92. 

18 See Wengert, Human Freedom, pp. 48-64. 
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way of viewing that book. On the one hand, Melanchthon, like all 
humanists, was fascinated by how one approached a subject. The word 
often used to describe this interest was the Greek term, ueĝoðoç, which 
originally meant the pursuit or investigation of knowledge but came 
to mean even in ancient Greek the system by which such inquiry was 
made: “a mode of proceeding,” as the post-classical Latin loan word, 
methodus, was understood. It was so important to Erasmus that he even 
named one of his prefaces to the New Testament Ratio seu Methodos.'? 

On the other hand, Melanchthon came to Wittenberg and became 
a student of and then a colleague with Martin Luther. Luther’s own 
trip ad fontes had revealed that the center of Scripture and of Paul was 
not moral admonitions but justification by faith alone. According to 
Erasmus, not only did Paul not follow the rules of rhetoric and used 
instead infelicitous Greek, but also Paul’s strictures in Romans against 
the law, as Jerome had also taught, involved only Jewish ceremonies.” 
Thus, the first eleven chapters of Romans were more or less passé. ‘The 
real meat came first with the ethical admonitions in chapters twelve 
and following. Melanchthon, following or even surpassing Luther in 
this regard, argued, to the contrary, that the early chapters of Romans 
contained the heart of the Christian gospel: Christ and his righteousness, 
received by faith alone, as the end of the law. Thus, in Melanchthon’s 
eyes, what Paul provided in Romans—using excellent rhetoric and 
unshakeable logic—was the methodus for the entire Bible. 

Far from representing a “canon within a canon” (where the phrase 
usually is used in a derogatory manner for the arbitrary nature of 
Lutheran biblical exegesis), this approach to Romans combined canoni- 
cal criticism (the Bible was for the Wittenberg reformers a single book, 
after all) with rhetorical criticism (identifying Paul’s point in writing 
Romans). Melanchthon did not, in his view, choose Romans as the 
methodus for Scripture willy-nilly; instead, he did so precisely because 
this book of the Bible, unlike any other, was intended by its author to 
be such a thing. 


19 Published separately in 1520 under the title, Ratio seu methodus compendio perueniendi 
ad ueram Theologicam per Erasmum Roterodamum, ex accurate autoris recognitione (Basel, 1520); 
reprinted with a German translation in Erasmus von Rotterdam, Ausgewählte Schriften, 
ed. Werner Welzig, vol. 3: Vorreden zum .Neuen Testament, trans. Gerhard B. Winkler 
(Darmstadt, 1967), pp. 117-495. 

2 LB 6:547—52 [English Translation: CWE 42:6-11]. 
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On this background, another remarkable contribution from Melanch- 
thon’s Pauline exegesis comes in the form of a non-exegetical work, the 
Loci communes theologici, published in 1521 as the first “systematic” view 
of the developing evangelical theology. It arose out of two different 
impulses. On the one hand, as mentioned above, Melanchthon was 
supposed to begin lectures on Peter Lombard’s Sentences, that medieval 
collection of patristic sayings arranged in logical order, which had 
become the central theological textbook of the scholastics. Every major 
thinker, from Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure and Scotus, to William of 
Occam and Gabriel Biel, commented on the Sentences. Now, suddenly, 
influenced by criticisms of scholasticism from both humanism, which 
preferred original sources and decried barbaric Latin, and Luther, 
who found nothing but Sautheologen in their ranks, Melanchthon sim- 
ply stopped his theological career short. Instead of using the (to him) 
inappropriate categories of Lombard to study theology, Melanchthon 
determined to use Paul's topics (loci). Such themes were organically 
connected to the stuff of Scripture and provided the methodus for the 
entire Scripture. 

Moreover, once biblical theologians recognized the actual structure 
and basic concepts of the Scripture through Romans, they could then 
locate these same themes and this same structure in other parts of the 
Pauline corpus and, by extension, throughout Scripture, where—because 
of the Bible’s discursive style—such topics might otherwise be hidden 
to the ill-equipped reader, for example, the reader who thought only 
moral categories mattered. Thus, Melanchthon’s Loci communes repre- 
sented a frontal assault on not only the medieval way of doing theology 
but also the Erasmian approach to Scripture, and it replaced them 
both with Wittenberg’s own brand of what might be called evangelical 
humanism. 


Loci communes and the Scopus of a Text 


At this point, however, it is important to introduce another way in which 
the notion of loci communes, as general themes and topics germane to a 
work, functioned within Melanchthon’s exegetical method and actually 
threatened the very rhetorical unity that he had discovered in Paul’s 
letters. While Melanchthon never wavered in his commitment to outlin- 
ing, especially with Romans, the minutest detail of Pauline rhetoric, he 
also could trip on a single text, the theme of which would send him 
searching for other texts in Scripture, so that the exegetes (or the readers) 
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would suddenly find themselves in the middle of a locus communis, a 
world filled with definitions, final causes or effects, syllogisms and, above 
all else, explanations of other texts of the Bible. 

One of the most fascinating examples of this practice comes in 
Melanchthon’s comments on Colossians 2:23 in the second (1528) edi- 
tion of his commentary. From a single text (“these things have indeed 
the form of wisdom in superstition, and humility and not for sparing 
the body nor in some honor for the satiety of the flesh”),?! Melanchthon 
transported the readers into the realm of the two-fold righteousness of 
God and treats them to discussions of Romans 13, Genesis 9, Luke 22, 
as well as lesser-known texts. Thomas Miintzer came in for criticism 
and Martin Luther for praise. However it may seem to today’s read- 
ers, Melanchthon did this not as an excursus, despite its thirty pages 
of text, but as an integral part to the meaning of the text itself—at 
least from Melanchthon's point of view. Precisely because of the loci 
method, texts for him were filled with interconnections to other bibli- 
cal texts and contemporary issues. While John Calvin, in many ways a 
reluctant follower in Melanchthon's footsteps, could point readers to his 
Institutes for theological discussion and to his commentaries for exegeti- 
cal precision, Melanchthon was forced by, what one might call, a thick 
reading of the text to include all of this discussion in the lecture hall, 
the commentary and the Loci communes theologici. What Luther achieved 
through a monastic reading of the text, Melanchthon accomplished 
through a lively use of the commonplace. 

This method, which could threaten the rhetorical integrity of the 
biblical text, also insured that Melanchthon focused his commentar- 
ies on contemporary theological debates. Thus, the more one knows 
about the debates swirling around Melanchthon at a particular time, 
the more lively and existential his commentaries become. In the Colos- 
sians commentaries of the 1520s, for example, he attacks Erasmus 
and the Luther student and (later) antinomian, John Agricola. In the 
Romans commentaries of the 1530s, he goes on the warpath against 
the Romanists, enthusiasts and Origenists, defending his Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession in the process. In the 1550s, he engages in a 
battle royal against Andreas Osiander and, occasionally, Mathias Flacius. 
His refutation of Osiander in Romans was so well known that a later 


2! Vulgate: *qua sunt rationem quidem habentia sapientie in superstitione, et humili- 
tate, et non ad parcendum corpori, non in honore aliquo ad saturitatem carnis." 
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writer on the controversy even referred readers to it as the definitive 
exposition of the matter.” Moreover, the more one knows the immediate 
exegetical context, the more it becomes clear that Melanchthon was 
forever taking rear-guard actions against his contemporaries. He often 
attacked Erasmus under the name of Origen, as the Dutch humanist 
himself suspected. He most likely changed his 1540 Romans commen- 
tary to answer the interpretation of the more predestinarian Calvin. 
And, always, he had Luther on his mind.” 

There is, however, a final way that Melanchthon's commitment to 
finding the scopus of a text and its locus communis influenced his biblical 
interpretation. Unlike most other interpreters of his day, Melanchthon 
skipped verses. ‘The practice drove Calvin, who always treated Melanch- 
thon publicly with the greatest respect, in the preface to his own com- 
mentary on Romans to his only direct criticism of the Wittenberger.** 
Thus, for all of the “extra” material that Melanchthon could bring to 
an individual text in order to place it within a particular locus communis, 
his commentaries occasionally seem quite thin, as the exegete seemed 
glibly to skip over texts and problematc verses. Indeed, in a comment 
from his early commentary on John, one discovers that when faced with 
an unclear text, Melanchthon felt no compunction about ignoring it 
completely. His reasoning, however, points to an explanation for why 
such omissions occurred in the first place: the omitted text was not 
the main point of the chapter and thus could easily be interpreted to 
accommodate its possible meaning to the central intent of the author. 
The exegete’s task was to adumbrate that center. 


Law and Gospel 


There is one final piece to add to the puzzle of Melanchthonian 
exegesis. In this ability to find the center of texts, Melanchthon was 


2 Peter Palladius, Catalogos aliquot haeresium huius aetatis, et earum refutatio, Scripta, a Petro 
Palladio doctore theologiae gobernante ecclesiam Dei in inclyto Regno Danico (Wittenberg, 1557), 
p. D 7*: *Sed haec & similia argumenta soluit ac refutat Philippus Melanthon in nou- 
issima enarratione Epistolae Pauli ad Romanos, quae edita est Anno 1556. seorsim in 
3, Cap. sub litera K.” 

?* For Erasmus, see Timothy J. Wengert, **Oui vigilantissimis oculis veterum omnium 
commentaries excusserit: Philip Melanchthon's Patristic Exegesis," in: Die Patristik 
in der Bibelexegese des 16. Jahrhunderts, ed. David C. Steinmetz (Wiesbaden, 1999), pp. 
115-34. 

? CO 10:404. 


eec 
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able to blend his humanist training with his single-mindedly evangelical 
theology.” On the one hand, he assumed that authors of texts had real, 
definable intentions when they wrote. The point of interpretation was 
to elucidate whole texts according to that meaning. On the other hand, 
he also was convinced that a text had both meaning ( fmitio) and effect 
(usus). While these two aspects of texts matched his use of Aristotle's 
Analytics, they also allowed him to import into the middle of his biblical 
interpretation the Lutheran distinction between law and gospel. Not 
an excuse to separate Old and New Testaments, as some caricature it, 
this distinction, first developed by Luther in his early biblical lectures 
and refined between 1518-1521 at the height of his case with Rome, 
has first and foremost to do with the effect of the biblical text on the 
hearer, that is, its use by God. God speaks a word that kills, which 
Melanchthon called law, and a word that makes alive, which Melanch- 
thon called gospel. The responsibility of the exegete was not merely to 
explain the meaning of the text but also to pay attention to the way the 
text functioned as law or gospel: showing sin and forgiving it; killing 
and making alive; terrifying and comforting. To be sure, the law also 
had other uses in Melanchthon's mature theology, which defined it as 
keeping order and restraining evil in the world on the one hand and, 
on the other, providing in the life of the believer a measuring stick for 
which works pleased God, while still keeping order, restraining evil 
and putting to death the old creature in the believer? Melanchthon 
believed that one could see the same schema at work in Paul himself, as 
he moved confidently through Romans, from the law of Romans 1:18 
through Romans 3:20 to the gospel, introduced in Romans 1:16-17 
and expounded upon from Romans 3:21 to Romans 8:31. 


Influence 


To measure the full scope of Philip Melanchthon's influence on the 
interpretation of Paul in the sixteenth century would go beyond the 


? For the relation between Luther and Melanchthon, see Timothy J. Wengert, *Mel- 
anchthon and Luther / Luther and Melanchthon," Luther-Jahrbuch 66 (1999), 55-88. 
For much of what follows see Wengert, Philip Melanchthon’s Annotationes, pp. 208-11. 

6 See Timothy J. Wengert, Law and Gospel: Philip Melanchthon’s Debate with John Agricola 
of Eisleben over Poenitentia (Grand Rapids, 1997), pp. 177—210. 
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scope of this essay. Instead, the reader may consider some important 
examples. First, few if any scholars have noted that Melanchthon’s 
lectures on Romans from 1521 preceded by several months the writing 
of Luther’s famous introduction to Romans for the September Testament 
of 1522. Not only do we know that Melanchthon helped Luther with 
the translation and publication of the New Testament as soon as the 
latter returned in March 1522 to Wittenberg from the Wartburg, but 
Luther’s preface to Melanchthon’s lecture notes-turned-Annotationes 
on Romans and the Corinthian correspondence prove that Luther 
was well aware of Melanchthon’s work and praised it extravagantly.” 
Large portions of Luther’s preface were in fact merely a reworking of 
Melanchthon’s exegesis. Indeed, next to the Instruction by the Visitors for 
the Pastors of Saxony of 1528, few if any other documents demonstrate 
such close collaboration between the two reformers. 

We know from the preface to Calvin’s own commentary on Romans 
of 1539 that the younger man had also read and stood ready to improve 
upon Melanchthon’s work of 1532. The very fact that he, too, began 
with Romans is not unimportant.” More work needs to be done on 
whether Calvin may not also have used the 1529/30 publication of the 
Dispositio of Romans, the acme of Melanchthon’s rhetorical analysis. 
When Melanchthon’s son-in-law, Caspar Peucer, published Melanch- 
thon’s theological works, he included three Romans commentaries: from 
1530, 1540 and 1556. The rhetorical outline must have impressed him 
as well. With respect to Calvin, however, the influence may well have 
been a two-way street. Work also still needs to be done to determine 
if any of Calvin’s “corrections” received replies in the totally reworked 
1532 Commentarii, published in 1540. 

From Melanchthon’s correspondence, we discover that Heinrich 
Bullinger sent more than one commentary to Wittenberg.” Despite Mel- 
anchthon’s somewhat detached attitude toward Zwingli’s successor—one 
may recall that he called the original Zurich reformer an Arian—we 
do know from many exchanges the importance of Melanchthon’s tacit 
approval for a host of Protestant interpreters of the Bible. 


V See Timothy J. Wengert, “The Biblical Commentaries," pp. 135, 139-40. 

?* See Richard Muller, “‘Scimus enim quod lex spiritualis est’: Melanchthon and 
Calvin on the Interpretation of Romans 7. 14-23," in: Wengert and Graham, Philip 
Melanchthon... and the Commentary, pp. 216-37. 

? See, for example Bullinger to Melanchthon in September/October 1543, MBW 
3327, published in Bds., 185-87. See also MBW 3487, 8356, and 8408. 
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Melanchthon was also not above sending his own work to friends. 
Thus, his 1556 commentary on Romans went to a host of Luther- 
ans throughout the Holy Roman Empire. Indeed, as Robert Kolb 
has shown, all later Lutheran exegetes—gnesio-Lutheran or Philip- 
pist—owed a debt to his work.” Perhaps no one owed as much to the 
Preceptor of Germany as Georg Major. Although best known for an 
intra-Lutheran dispute over the necessity of good works, Major was 
preacher at the Castle church and for much of his career a colleague 
of Melanchthon. He is the first and only Lutheran exegete of the six- 
teenth century to comment on the entire Pauline corpus, finishing a 
commentary on Hebrews shortly after his retirement from the University 
in 1570. He followed with fierce consistency Melanchthon's method: 
providing rhetorical outlines for all fourteen letters, developing lengthy 
loci communes (to the extent that his 1561 commentary on 1 Timothy 
was in many ways his own Loci communes theologici) and borrowing heavily 
in sermon and commentary from Melanchthon’s works.?' 

No other Protestant exegete from this period can claim such a heri- 
tage, such an impact on Pauline studies, or such a wide readership. 
Philip Melanchthon—often saddled with the nineteenth-century nick- 
name also given to Rhabanus Maurus, Praeceptor Germaniae —might more 
accurately be called Declamator Pauli, at least for the sixteenth-century 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation and the adherents to the 
Augsburg Confession. 


Selections from Melanchthon’s Pauline Exegesis 


Published Comments on Paul 


Scholars have expended an inordinate amount of effort to locate and 
date Melanchthon's earliest biblical lectures.? However, this concern 
can easily skew attention toward this relatively small (and cryptic) early 


°° For a list of those to whom Melanchthon sent a copy of the Romans commentary 


of 1556, see Wengert, “Biblical Commentaries," p. 139. 

3! Timothy J. Wengert, “Georg Major (1502-1574): Defender of Wittenberg's Faith 
and Melanchthonian Exegete,” in: Melanchthon in seinen Schiilern, ed. Heinz Scheible 
(Wiesbaden, 1997), pp. 129-56. 

3 See the details in Peter F Barton, “Die exegetische Arbeit des jungen Melanch- 
thons 1518/19 bis 1528/29: Probleme und Ansätze,” Archi für Reformationsgeschichte 54 
(1963), 52-89 and the literature cited there. 
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material to the near exclusion of the prodigious output that found its 
way into print. Thus, even Arno Schirmer’s work sputters to a halt 
before Wittenberg’s “other reformer” had published a single word 
on the Apostle.” To understand Melanchthon's actual work and the 
enormous impact of his writings, one must focus instead upon what 
found its way into print. 

From 1520-1522, Melanchthon lectured on the Latin text of Romans 
and 1 & 2 Corinthians. (Lecture notes from 1522 on the Greek text of 
Romans also survive, but were never published.) Upon Luther's return 
from the Wartburg Castle in March 1522, Luther “seized” the lecture 
notes and sent them to a Nuremberg printer with a preface outlining 
his chicanery and praising Melanchthon's work. An error-ridden quarto 
edition appeared in October 1522 and corrected versions (perhaps 
overseen by Melanchthon himself) in 1523.?* The annotations on the 
Corinthian correspondence were reprinted in the twentieth century in 
volume four of the Studienausgabe.? Despite its popularity and impor- 
tance, the annotations on Romans (the first Protestant commentary 
on the book to appear in print) have never been reprinted in modern 
times.?? 

Melanchthon's next foray into the Pauline literature came in 1526-27, 
when he returned to lecturing in the theological faculty by focusing his 
attention on Colossians and Proverbs. With the publication in 1527 of 
the Scholia on Colossians, we have the first biblical commentary seen 
through the presses by Melanchthon himself.” There followed in 1528 
a second, greatly expanded edition. A translation of this edition by 
Justus Jonas, with a preface by Martin Luther, rolled off Wittenberg's 
presses in 1529. The 1527 version is unfortunately the only one now 
available in a modern edition or in English translation.?? 


53 Schirmer, Das Paulusverstündnis. 

3t For a printing history see MBW 230 (Texte 1:473—77). 

5 MSA 4:15-132. A separate printing of the annotations on 1 Corinthians with 
an English translation appeared in Philip Melanchthon, Annotations on First Corinthians, 
ed. John Patrick Donnelly (Milwaukee, 1995). 

36 See, however, Philipp Melanchthon, Theologian and Humanist: A Microfiche Supple- 
ment to Modern Editions of His Works (Leiden, 2001), MEW-14. See Wengert, “Philip 
Melanchthon’s 1522 Annotations,” p. 123. 

37 For a history of printing, see Wengert, Human Freedom, Christian Righteousness, pp. 
159-61. 

95 The Latin 1527 version is found in MSA 4:209-303; English translation: Philip 
Melanchthon, Pauls Letter to the Colossians, trans. D.C. Parker (Sheffield, 1989). For Jonas's 
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In 1529, Melanchthon returned to Romans (soon to become in 
1533 a permanent fixture in the theological curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg)? publishing a partial “disposition” of the 
letter through the offices of Johannes Setzer's Haguenau printery. 
The following year, Melanchthon published a complete version in 
Wittenberg. This veritable tour-de-force of rhetorical analysis, found 
its way into sixteenth-century editions of his collected works as well as 
into the Corpus Reformatorum." It also seems to have been preparation for 
lectures on the content of Romans that followed in 1531 and resulted 
finally in the Commentary on Romans published in 1532.*! The 1532 piece 
has been thoroughly studied by Rolf Scháfer, who also produced the 
state-of-the-art modern edition.” 

After several reprints of this work were produced in the 1530s, Mel- 
anchthon returned to Romans and in 1540 produced a substantially 
revised version complete with a new preface—now no longer addressed 
to Albrecht of Mainz (whom Melanchthon had hoped to influence in 
the aftermath of the collapse of talks between the evangelicals and 
their opponents at the 1530 Diet of Augsburg) but to Philip of Hesse 
(whose bigamy, approved by Melanchthon and Martin Bucer, was still 
several years away). This version also found its way into Melanchthon's 
collected works and into the Corpus Reformatorum, with an English trans- 
lation from the latter appearing in 1992.* 

Although Melanchthon probably lectured on the Pauline corpus in 
the 1530s, the next published commentary that bears his direct influence 
was published under the name of his student and colleague, Caspar 


elegant German translation, see Philipp Melanchthon, Theologian and Humanist, MEW-11. 
A slightly revised version appeared in 1534. 

3 ‘Timothy J. Wengert, “Higher Education and Vocation: The University of Witten- 
berg (1517-1533) between Renaissance and Reform," forthcoming with the Concordia 
Historical Institute, St. Louis. 

? A similar “disposition” in outline form, using the 1532 Commentary, may be 
found in MSA 5:373-78. 

*! An explanation of terminology is in order. Following the traditional usage of the 
Latin term, commentarius, which means note, Melanchthon uses the plural, Commentarii, 
in the title of his work. 

? Rolf Schafer, “Melanchthons Hermeneutik im Rómerbriefkommentar von 1532,” 
Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche, 60 (1963), 216-35 and MSA 5. The outline of the 
disposition and the glossary of rhetorical terms, using explanations gleaned from 
Melanchthon's own works on rhetoric, make this volume a marvelous resource. 

5 CR 15:493-796; Philip Melanchthon, Commentary on Romans, trans. Fred Kramer 
(St. Louis, 1992). See also Timothy J. Wengert, “The Scope and Contents of Philip 
Melanchthon's Opera omnia, Wittenberg, 1562-1564,” Archive for Reformation History, 88 
(1997), 57-76. 
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Cruciger, Sr, who published a commentary on 1 Timothy in 1540. At 
least some sources indicate that this material was not Cruciger’s at all 
but rather the work of Melanchthon himself. More likely, Melanchthon 
provided Cruciger with a detailed outline, or Argumentum of the letter, 
from which Cruciger then developed his own commentary." 

Due in part to the unsettled political scene during the 1540s, Mel- 
anchthon did not produce any commentaries during this time. Only 
after the reconstituting of the University of Wittenberg, now under 
the control of the victorious new elector Moritz, did Melanchthon 
return to lectures on Pauline texts that subsequently became published 
commentaries. In 1556 his Enarratio [detailed exposition] of Romans 
appeared, and in 1559 his Enarratio on Colossians, which boasted on 
its title page to have had its origins in Wittenberg's lecture halls. ‘These 
found their way into Melanchthon's collected works and from there 
into the Corpus Reformatorum. 

After his death in 1560, Melanchthon’s lectures or notes on some of 
the Pauline corpus were published. Early in 1561, Paul Eber, Melanch- 
thon's colleague and Wittenberg's pastor, published a commentary on 
all of 1 Corinthians and the opening chapters of 2 Corinthians, which 
he claimed was actually Melanchthon's work, produced in 1551 and 
1552 for Eber to deliver in the classroom.” The dedication indicated 
Eber’s desire to defend Melanchthon’s theological honor against attacks 
from his Lutheran detractors and to demonstrate the compatibility of 
his preceptor’s theology to Luther’s. 

Similarly, and also in 1561, another student of Melanchthon, Paul 
Crell (1531-1579), published notes from Melanchthon's 1550 and 1551 
lectures on 1 Timothy and 2 Timothy 1-2. These boasted of their 
Melanchthonian origin on the title page, Exposition of the First Letter to 
Timothy and Two Chapters of the Second Letter Written and Dictated in Public 
Lecture from 1550 and 1551 by Philip Melanchthon. Like Eber’s work, 
this commentary also found its way first into Melanchthon’s collected 
works, edited by his son-in-law, Caspar Peucer, and from there into the 
Corpus Reformatorum. 


** See Timothy J. Wengert, “Caspar Cruciger (1504-1548): The Case of the Disap- 
pearing Reformer,” Sixteenth Century Journal 20 (1989), 417—441. 

5 CR 15:1053-64 contains Eber's epistle dedicatory to Count Wolfgang of the 
Rhenish Palatinate, dated 1 January 1561, which describes Melanchthon’s contribu- 
tion in some detail. 

46 Enarratio Epistolae Prioris ad Timotheum et duorum capitum secundae, scripta © dictata in 
praelectione pulbice anno 1550 et 1551 a Philip. Melanth. (Wittenberg, 1561). 
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A final, tiny post mortem contribution from Melanchthon, the ori- 
gins of which are shrouded in mystery, was first published in Peucer’s 
edition of Melanchthon's Opera, and was thus taken up into the Corpus 
Reformatorum." ‘This is an undated Argumentum for Philippians that con- 
tained not only random comments about the history of Paul's contact 
with Philippi and a brief outline of the letter but also more detailed 
notes on Philippians 4:8. 

Although this exhausts Melanchthon's output of commentaries, it 
should also be remembered that there are two other sources for Mel- 
anchthon's public comments about Paul and his writings: Melanchthon's 
declamations and his comments on Paul in his universal history, the 
Chronicon. Carionis. While the comments in the Chronicon are relatively 
brief, we learn more from the orations (written and, in part, delivered 
by Melanchthon as part of the standard arts curriculum in Wittenberg 
since 1525). An early oration from 1520, the Short Declamation upon the 
Teaching of St. Paul, contains some of the most anti-philosophical argu- 
ments Melanchthon ever uttered.? The Exhortation to the Study of Pauline 
Doctrine stemmed from the same year and served as an appropriate 
introduction to his lectures on Paul.? From 1526, as if to correct his 
unfortunate comments about philosophy in 1520, Melanchthon deliv- 
ered an oration, this time on Colossians 2:8, which vastly expanded the 
role *philosophy" could play in matters of human righteousness. An 
expanded version of these remarks quickly became part of the Scholia 
on Colossians.” From 1543, we have an oration, delivered by Christo- 
pher Jonas, son of the Wittenberg professor Justus Jonas, on the life of 
Paul.?' For the promotion of Georg Major to the degree of doctor of 
theology under the watchful eye of Martin Luther, Melanchthon wrote 
a speech on the Greek word in 2 Timothy 2:15, dp8otopew. Scarcely a 
month after Luther's death in 1546, Maximillian Maurus delivered a 
Melanchthonian oration on 2 Corinthians 5:5.” 


7 CR 15:1283-94. 

48 MSA 1:26; English translation: Melanchthon: Selected Writings, trans. Charles Leander 
Hill (Minneapolis, 1962), pp. 31—56). For the dates of all of Melanchthon's orations, 
see Horst Koehn, “Philipp Melanchthons Reden: Verzeichnis der im 16. Jahrhundert 
erschienenen Drucken,” Archiv für Geschichte des Buchwesens, 25 (1985), 1277—1495. 
Henceforth identified by Koehn's enumeration, no. 51. 

? CR 11:34-41 (Koehn, no. 54). 

5 CR 12:691—96. See Wengert, Human Freedom, Christian Righteousness, p. 159. This 
is not included in Koehn’s listing. 

9 CR 11:618-30 (Koehn, no. 109). 

5 CR 11:746-50 (Kochn, no. 137). 
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With the installation in 1544 of Georg von Anhalt as evangelical 
bishop of Merseburg, Melanchthon was also in a position to ghostwrite 
sermons for delivery at the gatherings of Merseburg's clergy. One, deli- 
vered on 21 June 1546, interpreted 1 Timothy 4:13 in the light of the 
bishop’s responsibilities.” Another, delivered on 5 October 1547, was 
based upon 1 Timothy 4:13.?* Two, delivered by Georg in the aftermath 
of the Smalcald War at the time he was being deposed, dealt with 
1 Timothy 4:12? and (in a direct attack on Melanchthon’s chief Luthe- 
ran opponent, Matthias Flacius) on Galatians 6:4, respectively.” 

Back in Wittenberg, on 2 October 1550 Georg Major delivered an 
address on Colossians 3:16.°7 On 7 December 1559, Paul Eber delivered 
an oration on Ephesians 4:8, and, scarcely a month before Melan- 
chthon’s death, Wittenberg’s rector, David Voigt, delivered another 
oration on Colossians 3:16.? All of these declamations featured the 
highest form of Melanchthon’s oratorical skills and often used the text 
as a springboard to discuss contemporary issues, mixing Pauline exegesis 
with Ciceronian rhetoric. 


The Argumentum 


The construction of introductions and outlines to biblical books stretches 
back into the history of the early church. With the onset of the Reforma- 
tion, Wittenberg’s theologians found the standard introductions of the 
Ordinary Gloss and Nicholas of Lyra inadequate to their evangelical 
message.’ Already Luther provided a new introduction to Galatians 
in his 1519 commentary. In the 1522 September Testament, Luther 
most likely with Melanchthon’s help, wrote some fiercely evangelical 
introductions, with the most famous of them (to Romans) showing 
Melanchthon’s influence at every turn. 

Evangelical commentaries invariably included argumenta, which aided 
the reader in focusing the text at hand on the very issues most help- 


5 CR 11:750—58 (Koehn, no. 240). 

* CR 11:775-83 (Kochn, no. 282). 

5 CR 11:841-48 (Koehn, no. 151), dated 17 June 1549. 

°° CR 11:848—54 (Koehn, no. 282), dated 6 October 1549. 

5 CR 11:895-901 (Koehn, no. 167). 

5 CR 12:345—50 (Koehn, no. 219). 

°° CR 12:382-84 (Koehn, no. 223). 
The prefatory remarks to Romans have been identified as the work of Pelagius, 
passed on to the Middle Ages as the work of Jerome. 
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ful to the Reformation’s cause. One good example may be found in 
Melanchthon’s initial comments on 1 Corinthians, first delivered in 
Wittenberg’s classroom. While admitting that 1 Corinthians did not 
feature the coherence of Romans and moves, like a friendly letter, from 
discussions of law to expositions of the gospel and its power, Melanch- 
thon insisted that this seems appropriate (dignum) to observe in interpret- 
ing the various loci of the epistle “so that he who is the chief speaker 
(primarius) concerning justification—either concerning the power of the 
gospel or the knowledge of Christ or the discrimination of the wisdom 
of the flesh and the wisdom of the Spirit—not be neglected.” 

Nearly thirty years later, in the Argumentum that graced Paul Eber's 
lectures of 1551—52, Melanchthon still sounded many of the same 
themes. 1 Corinthians did not make a continuous argument, like 
Romans, but pertained instead to the “genus suasorium" (the persuasive, 
or deliberative, genus of speech). Intertwined with this material were 
some conciones (sermons), “which are teachings pertaining to the genus 
Didaskalion [teaching genus]."*? 

Occasionally, as in the various argumenta for 2 Corinthians, one can 
detect shifts, as Melanchthon moved from simply lumping this book 
into the same genre as 1 Corinthians to a more sophisticated analysis 
of this letter's center. “The distinction between Law and Gospel must 
always be kept in view, and we know that not only stories about Paul's 
journeys and moral precepts must be sought in his writings but far 
more another wisdom concerning the Son of God and concerning 
his benefits: forgiveness of sins, the wondrous gathering of the church 
and eternal life."** Because of the disputes in Corinth, Paul wrote 
1 Corinthians in a harsh tone and yet, in light of the congregation's 
response, 2 Corinthians in a gentler spirit. 

As Melanchthon approached the Corinthian correspondence, then, 
he automatically used Romans and its single-minded exposition of the 
gospel of justification by faith alone as the key to unlock Paul's central 
themes. The only exception to this rule came in his introduction to 


9 MSA 4:16, 18-20. 

9? Classical rhetoric identified three kinds of speeches: demonstrative (praise and 
blame, as in eulogies), judicial (guilt or innocence, as in a court of law), and delibera- 
tive (this course of action or that, as in the Roman Senate). To these Melanchthon 
added in his 1521 Institutiones rhetoricae a fourth, didactic speech (truth or falsehood, as 
in classroom lectures, where the rules of dialectic, not rhetoric, were used). 

$$ CR 15:1065. 

9^ CR 15:1193. 
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1 Timothy, which he placed at the end of a discussion of Timothy’s 
life. Paul wrote a brief description of teaching to this “erudite disciple,” 
not so much because Timothy needed it but because it would provide a 
Pauline testimony against his enemies and “so that... afterwards these 
testimonies would be preserved in the Church.” This alone is a sign 
of God’s immeasurable mercy. This imprecise introduction contrasted 
greatly to the work of Georg Major, who published a thorough-going 
commentary on | ‘Timothy in 1563, prefaced by an outline of topics 
ordered according to Melanchthon’s Loci communes theologici. 

Despite this exception, which may have as much to do with the origin 
of the commentary on 1 & 2 Timothy as anything else, Romans pro- 
vided Melanchthon with the theological key for unlocking the Pauline 
writings. His argumentum in the 1532 commentary typifies Melanchthon's 
approach. After dividing the letter into two parts (a disputatio in chap- 
ters 1-11 and moral precepts in chapters 12-16), he concentrated 
on the disputation, which contains the “chief and fundamental loci 
of Christian doctrine; it teaches us about the proper office of Christ, 
about the forgiveness of sins, about justification before God.” Reject- 
ing outright (but without naming names) Erasmus’s view—taken from 
Jerome—that the first part of the letter has to do with a dispute over 
ceremonies, Melanchthon insisted that “Paul chiefly puts forward this 
proposition: that human beings are pronounced righteous on account 
of Christ." Paul provided certainty for the doubting conscience, he 
properly distinguished law and gospel, and he placed our acceptation 
not in our fulfilling the law but in Christ’s promise. 

For the sake of his young students, Melanchthon also made some 
comments in the Argumentum about the dispositio or outline of this speech 
(oratio)? He twice invoked Plato's terminology in Phaedra 264b (aavay«n 
Aoyoypaum: [inevitable] rules for composition) in order to introduce 
his own brief description of Paul's rhetoric. The letter conforms to the 
teaching type (genus 615a0KaAKOV); its purpose is to teach us concern- 
ing the benefits of Christ, forgiveness of sins, justification and eternal 
life; and the central issue (status negotii) is definitional ( finitivus), namely 


& Wengert, “Georg Major,” p. 153. This was based upon lectures Major delivered 
in 1561. 

& MSA 5:30, 10-12. 

9 MSA 5:30, 17-19. His subsequent attack on Origen (MSA 5:31, 11-19) also had 
Erasmus in mind, who (in Melanchthon's view) did not properly distinguish civil and 
divine righteousness. 

5$ MSA 5:32, 10-34. 
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defining righteousness (iustitia) before God not according to our virtues 
but according to divine acceptation.” 

Unlike Melanchthon’s other Pauline commentaries, the Romans 
commentaries often included not only an argumentum but also extensive 
definition of terms, in 1532 called a prolegomena concerning justifica- 
tion (IIpoAeyópeva. de iustificatione)."? This additional introduction allowed 
Melanchthon to address his adversaries directly, in this case those who 
were writing against the Augsburg Confession and its Apology. Here, 
too, Melanchthon discussed the scope (scopus) and goal (finis) of the 
sixteenth-century controversy. The presupposition of the debate rested 
on the distinction between law and gospel. Melanchthon criticized his 
opponents for insisting upon adding conditions (especially sufficient 
contrition) to justification, thereby undermining certainty and faith in 
God’s promise of forgiveness, smuggling in human reason to judge 
God’s mercy, and turning gospel into law. Melanchthon proceeded to 
define human nature, sin, justification, righteous, faith, and grace. He 
then introduced the three key premises in his argument (forgiveness is 
by faith alone; justification is based upon God’s pronouncement apart 
from works; the gift of eternal life is a consequence of justification not 
of works). He concluded the argument with a refutation of opponents’ 
arguments concerning works and merit and their necessity in justifica- 
tion. Their positions were conveniently reduced to syllogisms and decon- 
structed. The 1556 Argumentum to Romans evinced a similar structure 
overall. There, in addition to the Roman opponents, Melanchthon also 
took aim at the theology and exegesis of Andreas Osiander. 


The Disposition 


Melanchthon’s commentaries on the Pauline corpus, from the earliest in 
1522 to the last in 1559, were riddled with references to Paul’s rhetori- 
cal techniques.”! Only in the case of the 1529/30 Dispositio of Romans, 
did Melanchthon actually devote an entire commentary to outlining 


$9? This corresponds to Melanchthon’s insistence that the didactic genus of speech 
relies on Aristotle’s analytical questions for its structure, in this case “quid sit” (what 
a thing is). The 1529/30 Dispositio noted in its Argumentum that Romans was a blend 
of this genus didacticum with the genus iudiciale. In fact, Melanchthon still assumed that 
mixture in his subsequent remarks in the 1532 commentary. 

7? MSA 5:33-56. 

?' For other examples besides the one described below, see Wengert, Human Freedom, 
Christian Righteousness, pp. 48-64. 
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Paul’s rhetoric, probably in part to answer the charges of Erasmus 
that Paul was somewhat lacking in rhetorical skills. These comments, 
a matter of course for a humanistically trained Renaissance biblical 
scholar, helped students understand the flow of Paul’s arguments and 
underscored whatever Melanchthon’s thesis was in the Argumentum of 
each book. It was so important for his student, Georg Major, that he 
produced full-blown rhetorical dispositions of every Pauline epistle.” 
In the Dispositio, the most thorough example of this exegetical 
method,” Melanchthon began by pointing out the contours of Paul’s 
exordium (Romans 1:1—15), which included both a benevolentia (an appeal 
to the readers for a good hearing) and an attentio (an appeal based upon 
the worthiness of the subject).’* With 1:16-17, Paul stated the propositio, 
the main argument (“faith is righteousness”), followed by a prophetic 
witness. Paul began his exposition of this proposition by first proving 
its negation (works do not justify), what Melanchthon here labeled an 
expolitio and repetitio (embellishment and repetition) but also a distributio 
(breaking down a complicated argument into its constitutive parts). 
In Romans 2 Melanchthon recognized an occupatio (anticipation of 
opponents’ objections) connected with an adhortatio (an exhortation to 
repentance). He also found specific rhetorical techniques such as ampli- 
fication of an argument through congeries and antitheses. In chapter 
three, Paul picked up the progression of his argument, placing at the 
end a kind of epilogue or conclusion that all mortals are under sin. 
After another brief occupatio on the use of the law (Romans 3:20), Paul 
returned to the main point of the whole letter (status totius Epistolae) in 
verse 21 (see below). Throughout the remainder of chapter three, Paul 
amplified the propositio through a description of the circumstances of 
justification by faith, a discussion of the final cause, and a brief antici- 
pation of opposing arguments. With chapter four, Paul, following the 
proper structure of a Judicial speech laid out by Cicero and Quintillian, 
started the confirmatio (proof of the main proposition).^ Melanchthon 


? Wengert, *Georg Major." 

7 See CR 15:443-92. 

™ For these and the other technical rhetorical terms, see Scháfer's glossary in MSA 
5:379-92. 

? In 1531, Melanchthon wrote in his textbook on rhetoric that church disputes 
used the judicial form of writing, and he went on to use it in the Apology, written the 
same year. See Charles Arand, “Melanchthon’s Rhetorical Argument for Sola Fide in 
the Apology,” Lutheran Quarterly 14 (2000), 281—308. 
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outlined seven separate arguments in this chapter, and also found a 
summary conclusion followed by a short amplification. 

Chapter five marked an important turning point in Paul’s rhetoric 
for Melanchthon. The beginning of the chapter forms an epilogue to 
the entire argument (from 1:16 on). As Melanchthon had already done 
in several places in the first edition of the Loci communes theologici, here 
Paul moved from the definition of justification by faith to its chief effect 
(peace with God). Melanchthon called what followed a rhetorica gradatio 
(rhetorical climax), intended to comfort the reader. 

With v. 12, however, Paul began a new book (liber novus), defining 
the terms that were in dispute. Melanchthon even went so far as to 
label this “according to the Aristotelian custom" é&véAvoig peBodiKh 
(a systematic analysis), that is, Paul was moving from the genus tudiciale to 
the genus didaktikon (specifically in Romans 5:12).”° The words Paul then 
defined were sin (Romans 5:12-19), law (5:20-7:25) and grace (8:1-8). 
He concluded this second major section with a peroration, divided into 
exhortation (adhortatio) and consolation (consolatio), which had provided 
a similar ending to the previous section. 

Melanchthon's interpretation of Romans 9-11 marks one of the rela- 
tively few places where he radically changes his mind about the dispositio 
and, hence, meaning of a Pauline text. Through 1530 Melanchthon 
viewed this text as an answer to the question of election and, specifi- 
cally, predestination. Chapter nine contains several occupationes; chapter 
ten several collations and useful definitions and gradationes. Chapter 
eleven includes a correctio and an amplificatio of Paul's argument con- 
cerning election. In 1532, Melanchthon changed his approach. While 
the question remained similar (“Why were so few Jews converted by 
Paul?”), it becomes clear in Melanchthon’s comments that he was no 
longer interested in applying this text to individual election but to the 
choice of the entire church or people of God. Thus, for him, Paul’s 
dispute here was over the definition of the people of God and not over 
some secret election in God, questions concerning which contained for 
Melanchthon no comfort. 

In a further rejection of the Erasmian approach to this epistle, which 
argued that the real meat of the letter came in the moral exhortations, 
Melanchthon began his exposition of Romans 12 by stating that Paul’s 
judicial type of speech was concluded and that, as a kind of appendix, 


? GR 15:457. 
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Paul now switched to the genus suasorium (a kind of deliberative speech). 
Furthermore, Melanchthon insisted that there was no reason to make 
subtle inquiries into this section’s organizing principle, although he did 
mention that all of Paul’s comments referred to the second table of the 
law, since the first eleven chapters dealt with the first table (regarding 
faith in God). Chapter twelve deals with precepts for private life; chap- 
ter thirteen with the political life of a Christian; and chapter fourteen 
with the problem of offense and Christian freedom. The concluding 
chapters, as is wont in letters, contains a description of Paul’s duties 
toward the Romans and final greetings. 


Romans 5:21—51 As an Example of Melanchthon’s Exegesis 


In Pauline studies today, the role of justification by faith in the apostle’s 
writings looms large. It was, of course, also an issue for sixteenth-century 
exegetes."? This cursory examination of Melanchthon’s work on Romans 3 
will help demonstrate the sophistication of Protestant approaches to 
the problem while also warning against some of the more egregious 
misinterpretations of that work. 

In 1521, Melanchthon had already made some decisions about the 
structure of Romans that would continue to influence the direction of 
his later work. With Romans 3:21, Paul was returning to the status and 
propositio of the entire letter, first expressed in Romans 1:16-17, “only 
faith in Christ is reckoned for righteousness."? Romans 1:18-3:20 
contained the appropriate rhetorical amplificatio to explain that both 
the Gentiles (on the basis of natural law) and the Jews (on the basis of 
Mosaic law) sin. Romans 3:21—28 was the “status of the dispute,” again 
defined as “righteousness is through faith in Christ.”® Justification begins 
when the soul is convicted of sin, grasps the promise concerning Christ, 
trusts that God is reconciled through Christ, and is then received into 


7 Luther already made this distinction in his lectures on Galatians from 1516-17, 
where he attacked Jerome explicitly for correcting Paul’s summary of the whole law 
in Galatians 5 to include the first table. Melanchthon saw this commentary through 
the presses and provided an epistle dedicatory for it. 

78 See the article in this volume by Randall Zachman. 

” Citing the Annotationes Philippi Melanchthonis in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos unam, Et 
ad Corinthios duas (Strasbourg, 1523), p. 9". 

99 Annotationes, p. 17°. 
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grace. Chapters 4—5 then function as the rhetorical confirmatio of this 
argument, which excludes all human works. 

Melanchthon presented special annotations on four verses here. ‘The 
phrase, “apart from works” (v. 21a) means God imputes righteousness 
without respect to works (good or bad). The mention of the law and 
the prophets (v. 21b), Melanchthon filled out with citations from Genesis 
12 and Jeremiah 31. He also explained the meaning of the Aulasterion 
(propitiation, v. 25) in the light of the Mosaic “mercy seat.” Another 
phrase in v. 25 (“sins previously committed") provokes a longer discus- 
sion, since Melanchthon did not want to leave the impression that 
God’s mercy was somehow limited. He provided three interpretations. 
Whatever the previous judgment against sin, now God himself justifies 
the sinner. Or, whatever sins one commits, “when grace is announced, 
you are justified."?' Or, Paul is referring to the time before the gospel 
is announced and comparing it to the present announcement of God’s 
righteousness. In v. 27 Melanchthon noted that the boasting Paul refers 
to here excluded works and merits, implying that faith alone justifies. 
Trusting works takes away faith in Christ. Believing Christ to be the 
one who justifies means that “we believe ourselves to be ungodly and 
unrighteous."?? In the same verse, whereas the “law of works” means 
law, works, command, the “law of faith” signifies through a rhetori- 
cal “improper use of the noun” (abusus vocabulum) faith itself. Finally, 
in v. 31 Melanchthon viewed Paul as answering an objection to his 
propositio, namely that if justification came by faith the law was given 
in vain. On the contrary, Paul argues that faith fulfills the law, since 
without Christ human beings cannot by their own powers fulfill the 
law. Confessing themselves to be sinners and trusting Christ, believers 
receive the Holy Spirit and, free from the law, now do the law from 
the heart (ex animo). 

In Melanchthon’s second commentary on Romans, the rhetorical 
outline or Dispositio of 1529/30, he sounded many of the same notes 
but now with much closer attention to the rhetorical structure of 
the epistle. Thus, Melanchthon titled this section (Romans 3:21—31): 
Status totius Epistolae (the essential point of the entire letter). He began 
by informing the reader why determining this status is essential. As 
an architect has to have the shape of the entire building in his mind 


9! Annotationes, p. 18°. 
9? Annotationes, p. 19". 
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in order to determine how the parts go together, “so we, in reading 
important disputations, ought to grasp with the mind the course of 
all propositions and arguments."? The status contains the sum of the 
enüre matter. As a spear thrower keeps the target (scopus) in mind, so the 
mind should be aimed toward the status or scopus of a piece. In Romans 
the whole point is the definition of Christian righteousness: “to believe 
that we are received into the grace of the Father on account of Christ, 
that Christ is redeemer and propitiator, that on account of him we are 
justified gratis, without our merits, if we believe."?* 

What Paul does in the remaining verses (21-31) is to “dress up” 
the proposition with many words describing its circumstances (also a 
rhetorical term). First (v. 21), he distinguishes between the law bearing 
witness and Christ appearing without the law. The latter means that 
Christ did not come to bring more laws (so that people may merit 
righteousness by works) but to save gratis. ‘Thus, the question posed by 
scholastic exegetes and theologians, namely what other laws did Christ 
enact, is meaningless. Here Paul distinguishes law and gospel. “Christ 
is not legislator but redeemer.”® Second (v. 23£), Paul summarizes the 
previous argument (1:18—3:20) to distinguish the work of the law, which 
reveals sin as not trusting God, from the gospel. ‘Third (v. 25), Paul adds 
a rhetorical ornament from an Old Testament type. 

At this point, Melanchthon broke off his discussion, reminding the 
reader that he was not providing a commentary. He returned instead 
to the propositio, encouraging the reader to understand it, now, in the 
dialectical manner. “Righteousness before God is to believe that on 
account of Christ righteousness and forgiveness of sins is given to us 
with our merits. And this is the definition of Christian righteousness. "^? 
This is understood more clearly by comparing such a definition to 
human or civil righteousness. “How much consolation is proposed in 
this text for terrified consciences"?" Melanchthon exclaimed, insisting 
that human words failed to explain this notion worthily and that it 1s 
sheer blasphemy either to despair and thus not to receive this comfort 
or to trust one’s own works. 


5$ CR 15:450. Although the running head throughout this work in the CR refers 
to the first annotations on Romans, the introduction (CR. 15:444—45) makes it clear 
that the text is the Dispositio of 1529/30. 

5! CR 15:451. 

9$ CR 15:451. 
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Looking at v. 27£. Melanchthon discovered an amplification of the 
proposition related to its final cause (what we would call the goal or 
effect). The effect of saying that works justify would be to trust oneself 
and boast in oneself. However, “as they say, when the cause ceases, 
the effects also come to an end."* Thus, there is no room for boast- 
ing. Finally, in v. 31, Paul adds what Melanchthon viewed as a brief 
occupatio, an anticipation of an opponent's objection. In the intervening 
eight years, Melanchthon concluded that the issue was license. However, 
Paul argues that the law demands righteousness, which demand is only 
fulfilled by faith in Christ. This faith fulfills the first table of the law 
directly and, through the gift of the Holy Spirit, the second table, too, 
as the Spirit “produces new movements [toward the good] and new 
works in souls.”®? 

With the Commentaries on Romans of 1532, Melanchthon’s work on 
Paul reached a far more sophisticated level than the previous two 
works. For one thing, he graced its beginning with a succinct descrip- 
tion of the overall argument” but then included an extended “prole- 
gomena” on justification.” Here he expanded on arguments against 
his Roman opponents (in particular, those already found in his Apology 
to the Augsburg Confession of 1531. However, as Rolf Schafer points 
out in the introduction, he also removed any remnants of Augustine’s 
(and Johannes Brenz’s) “effective” treatment of justification from his 
own relational approach.” Not only did Melanchthon discuss these 
matters in the prolegomena, however. Thus, when he arrived at what 
he again defined as the propositio principalis or status praecipuae disputatio- 
nis,’ he began with definitions, especially of iustus (righteous), which 


38 CR 15:452. 

8 CR 15:453. 

9? MSA 5:30-33. See the discussion of this argumentum above. 

? MSA 5:33-56. 

? MSA 5:16-17. This word, “relational” (Latin: relative), which Melanchthon consis- 
tently used after 1531, is a more accurate description of his intention than the standard 
term, forensic. When Melanchthon compared justification to what happens in foro (in 
a court of law) to a guilty person who is pronounced not guilty, he did so to explain 
Paul’s Hebraism and to explain the relational aspect of such righteousness-producing 
faith. As Rolf Schafer, the editor of the Commentarii, points out, the term arises from 
Aristotle’s fourth category (Cat. 6b 28: “All relatives may be said to have a correlative”). 
See MSA 5:16-17; 41, 9-10 (where Melanchthon quoted Aristotle directly); 111, 17, 
and the relevant notes. In this case, the correlative of faith is the promise of Christ 
and not the expectation of future righteous works or merit. 
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“may be understood relatively for that which is accepted by God."?* 
Correspondingly, Paul understands rustitia (righteousness) not concern- 
ing our quality (so Brenz) but “because of that which is outside of 
us, namely, we are just, that 1s, accepted through mercy because of 
Christ."? Melanchthon defined faith not as historical knowledge but 
trust in (God's) certain mercy. He then attacked the scholastic notion 
of formed faith and Brenz's Augustinian notion that human beings are 
reckoned righteous in anticipation of their becoming righteous. In this 
connection, Melanchthon emphasized the purpose of holding to this 
interpretation of justification in Paul: *because unless we cling to 
this meaning, consciences will have no certain and firm consolation.””° 
This combined theme of comfort and certainty, first sounded clearly in 
the Dispositio, now comes to full voice and shapes all that Melanchthon 
saw in Paul’s letter to the Romans.” 

Concerning the specific comments on verses within this section, 
Melanchthon's comments mirrored what he foreshadowed in 1529/30. 
“Without the law” (v. 21) has to do with Christ not being a lawgiver but 
rather the redeemer and with the distinction between law and gospel. 
In the same verse, he labeled the notion of the testimony of the law 
and prophets an occupatio, or anticipation of objections, and it gave him 
an opportunity to rehearse the unity of the Testaments. Melanchthon 
identified v. 22 as Paul’s definition of justification, but he also under- 
scored that the phrase “for all” offered great consolation, since no 
one is necessarily excluded from God’s mercy in Christ. Melanchthon 
interpreted v. 23 as a summary of the preceding argument (1:18-3:20). 
A comment on v. 24 identified grace as mercy, in contradistinction to 
scholastic definitions.” 

Melanchthon spent considerable time on v. 25. As he had previ- 
ously stated, the text identifies the cause of justification: the merit of 
Christ. However, instead of linking this text to Old Testament types, 
Melanchthon focused on the phrase “through faith” and attacked his 
adversaries. The comments about “sins previously committed” related 


* MSA 5:99, 9-10. 

5 MSA 5:99, 13-15. 

% MSA 5:101, 6-8. 

?' This is also why he regularly interpreted Romans 5:1 (peace with God) as the 
first fruit of justification by faith alone. See MSA 5:155. 

?* See Rolf Schafer, “Melanchthon’s Interpretation of Romans 5.15: His Departure 
from the Augustinian Concept of Grace Compared to Luther’s,” in: Wengert and 
Graham, Philip Melanchthon... and the Commentary, pp. 79-104. 
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in Melanchthon’s view to Paul’s definition of righteousness. Thus, they 
make it clear that justification is forgiveness of sin on account of Christ. 
Again, this text provides great consolation. Having connected this text 
back to the main definition of this section, Melanchthon then dealt 
with specific textual problems, citing the incorrect way the Novatians 
understood the text to apply only to sins committed before baptism and 
the incorrect way Melanchthon’s own opponents argued that Christ’s 
death only provided satisfaction for original sin but that the Mass pro- 
vided forgiveness for later sins. For Melanchthon the Greek text, which 
he cites, refers not simply to the time before Christ but to all times.” 

Melanchthon’s comments about the concluding verses (27—31) cover 
much the same ground touched upon in 1529/30. V. 27f. is an amplifi- 
cation (called in the 1540 version an epiphonema [a phrase added as an 
ornament or finish touch to a rhetorical argument]). V. 28 continues this 
amplification by repeating the chief argument and gives Melanchthon 
another opportunity to attack those who mix works into justification. 
This included Erasmus, who, like other exegetes before him, interpreted 
works in v. 28 to mean simply the ceremonial law, and it included others 
(such as Origen and Nicholas of Lyra), who imagined that the phrase 
“law of faith” meant natural law. Melanchthon inserted a new comment 
on v. 29 (“Is God the God of the Jews only?”), saying that because this 
verse indicates that God is not a respecter of persons it implies great 
consolation for Gentiles. V. 31 he still viewed as an occupatio along the 
lines discussed above. 

The commentary of 1540 represents a total rewriting of the 1532 
commentary. Melanchthon focused the argumentum for the entire book 
much more sharply against his opponents of the previous eight years, 
mentioning in particular three attackers of the Apology, Johannes 
Mensinger, Georg Witzel and Johannes Cochlaeus, by name. Mel- 
anchthon, by contrast, followed the words of Paul and the consensus 
of the rest of Scripture and the more insightful church fathers. He lay 
at Origen's doorstep the Pelagian interpretations that robbed people 
of comfort from Paul's letter. 

As in 1532, he dedicated an entire section of the argumentum to 
explaining justification, even as he mentioned his work in the 1535 
edition of the Loct communes. In this version, however, Melanchthon 


9 MSA 5:109-14. 
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outlined an even clearer contrast between God's declaration of righ- 
teousness and human or philosophical understandings of the term. 
“The ideas of philosophers must not be mixed with the Pauline one."'?! 
He particularly emphasized the term “gratis” in Paul's text and how 
that excluded all works and merits from justification. For the first time, 
perhaps in reaction to the Romans commentary and Jnstitutes of John 
Calvin, Melanchthon went to great lengths to dismiss the questions of 
frightened minds concerning their election. “It must be realized that 
the Gospel promise is universal." 1°? 

This introduction also included discussions of law and gospel, of the 
nature of sin, and of justification. Here Melanchthon used (for the first 
time in a Romans commentary) an argument from his Loci communes 
theologici that Paul uses the phrase “to justify” according to Hebraic usage 
to pronounce or repute a person as righteous. He cited the example of 
Scipio being forgiven by the Roman people but introduced it with the 
phrase, “as it is said in Hebrew"!? This righteousness is not that of the 
law or works but of faith, understood (as he had already said in 1532) 
relative, in relation to God's acceptance of believers for eternal life. As 
he had in 1532, Melanchthon also defined grace as God's mercy and 
faith as trust. Indeed, he proceeded much as he had in his systematic 
work, the Loc communes, providing a range of Bible passages and, in the 
case of faith, church fathers (especially John Chrysostom and Bernard 
of Clairvaux) to prove his point. New in 1540 was a lengthy discourse 
on good works, aimed at both the antinomianism of John Agricola (a 
student of Luther and then colleague at the University of Wittenberg, 
who was locked in a battle over the law with Luther at the time) and 
the legalism of Melanchthon’s Roman opponents.'” He concluded 
with a lengthy refutation of his opponents’ views of justification and 
works, reduced to syllogisms based upon key Bible passages or other 
arguments and rejected by showing their false logic.!°° 

Melanchthon’s interpretation of Romans 3:21-31 was actually more 
succinct than that in 1532, although by and large following the same 
arguments." He completely eliminated the lengthy introduction. In v. 21, 
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Paul introduces the gospel, requiring that the interpreter distinguish 
law (Romans 1:18-3:20) from gospel. Melanchthon’s opponents were 
never far from his mind. Thus, when he came to the phrase in v. 25 
(“through faith"), he remarked that, although his opponents confessed 
Christ to be mediator and propitiator, they did not say anything about 
the means by which his work is to be applied (namely, through faith). 
V. 27f., now called an epiphonema, was “an excellent confirmation of 
our interpretation" against the “opinions of the monks."'? Omitting 
any comment on v. 29, Melanchthon ended by explaining the occupatio 
in v. 31 strictly along the lines already established in 1532. 

In 1556 Melanchthon returned to Romans for one last time. By that 
time, he was surrounded by opponents, not only from Rome (especially 
in the form of the decrees of Trent and the work of the Jesuits) but 
also from among his own students and former colleagues. Controversies 
that formed in the wake of the defeat of Elector John Frederick in 
the Smalcald War of 1546-47 and the naming of his cousin, Moritz, 
as the new elector, left the evangelical theologians debating over adi- 
aphora, original sin, free will and, especially after 1551, justification 
itself. This final controversy erupted at the University of Kónigsberg 
between the Luther (and Melanchthon) student, Joachim Mórlin and 
the erstwhile preacher from Nuremberg, Andreas Osiander. Osiander, 
with his insistence that the indwelling righteousness of Christ's divine 
nature justified a person, intended to take direct aim at Melanchthon's 
forensic understanding of justification. '°” Melanchthon’s most thorough 
response came in 1556, four years after Osiander's untimely death, with 
the publication of his fifth and final commentary on Romans. 

In the argumentum, Melanchthon made clear that his old foes, the 
monks and scholastic theologians with their “Pharisaic darkness," would 
discover their fullest refutation at the hands of Paul in Romans." How- 
ever, he inserted into this introduction another part, entitled, “A Sum- 
mation of the Teaching of Justification before God As Handed Down 
in the Prophetic and Apostolic Writings.” !!! To anyone familiar with the 
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Osiandrian controversy, it would have been clear that Melanchthon was 
aiming his remarks not only at his Roman opponents but at Osiander, 
too. This summation consisted of two biblical examples (Adam and 
David) for how justification works. With the first, Adam learns that 
beyond the law, which he knew he had broken and for which he had 
earned eternal condemnation, God reveals mercy and righteousness in 
the promise (Genesis 3:15), which transfers the punishment of Adam 
to Christ, when Adam receives this promise by faith. Melanchthon 
concluded with a summary that refuted Osiander 


This image of Adam’s conversion and how through hearing the promise 
he is aroused by faith and is righteous, that is, accepted by God, and 
afterwards begins again to obey must always be kept in mind, because in 
the same way conversion and consolation occur in other people.'? 


The hearing of the promise, not the indwelling of Christ’s divinity, 
makes one righteous, here defined (against Osiander) as divine accep- 
tation. Obedience is a result of righteousness, not a cause, as is the 
consolation that comes from this promise. David’s example also shows 
how a person moves from fear of punishment (law) to consolation 
(gospel). Otherwise, the other sections of Melanchthon’s introduction 
match the interests of his earlier works. 

Any doubt in the reader’s mind whether Melanchthon was talking 
about Osiander or not disappears with the opening comments on 
Romans 3:21: “So that the explanation that follows may be clearer, I 
will refute Osiander’s error.”!!? Melanchthon saw the problem to revolve 
not so much in the role of Christ’s divinity as in the fact that Osiander 
“understands the righteousness of God to be God himself dwelling in 
the reborn person and moving him [or her] to do righteous things.” !'* 
This meant for Melanchthon that “the heart, essential point and, if I 
may say so, fortress of [Osiander's] teaching is that the human being 
is righteous by renewal and works, as the Papists contend."'? Indeed, 
Melanchthon concern to refute Osiander was so great that he neglected 
to talk much about the rhetorical structure of the book at all. 

By this identification of his two chief enemies, Melanchthon could 
kill two birds with one exegetical stone. What the terrified conscience 
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needs to hear is God’s unconditional promise of forgiveness in Christ, 
not the expectation of a renewed life, because the promise provides 
the very comfort any expectation for improvement would undermine. 
What Osiander did not understand was that there are two definitions 
of righteousness: the standard, political righteousness derived from 
obedience to the law and the establishment of virtuous behavior and 
the righteousness of a person before God, which occurs through the 
acceptation of the person through faith in the mediator.'!° It is this 
second form of righteousness about which Paul writes in Romans 
3:21, not about the legal righteousness that inheres in God’s nature. 
Melanchthon concluded 


This form of speaking seems to me to be the simplest, so that the righ- 
teousness of God is that by which God justifies us or by which God pro- 
nounces us righteous, that is, accepted into eternal life. This righteousness 
is received by faith and at the same time makes alive. 


Melanchthon continued his attack on Osiander by explicating the phrase 
in v. 21, “apart from the law.” ‘This phrase underscored Paul’s definition 
of righteousness as extra-legal, a distinction that neither Osiander nor 
Origen (whom Osiander followed in Melanchthon’s eyes) understood. 
Melanchthon drew a line from Paul of Samosatenus, who misunder- 
stood the meaning of logos as a divine decree, to Pelagius who equated 
grace with law, to Origen who thought that Paul was only talking of 
the elimination of the ceremonial law to Osiander, who “spreads fog 
abroad, interpreting the righteousness of God to be an essential righ- 
teousness, which is in God or is God himself.”!!® He then refuted five 
syllogisms summarizing the Osiandrian arguments and demonstrating 
why they were incorrect. 

Another phrase in v. 21 (“attested by the law and the prophets”) 
also demanded Melanchthon’s attention. Paul inserted this phrase to 
anticipate his opponents’ objection that his gospel was a novelty. Mel- 
anchthon then recounted briefly all of the witnesses to this Pauline 
gospel in Hebrew scripture. But what 1f, as Osiander alleged, the word 
“law” did not mean the books of Moses but the law properly speaking. 
Melanchthon granted the claim but then indicated how Christ, then, is 
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the end of the law by being the end of priestly sacrifice for sin. At the 
same time, Melanchthon took on Origen and others [notably Erasmus] 
who, failing to distinguish law and gospel, insisted that Paul was merely 
speaking of the ceremonial law. 

Melanchthon then named v. 22, with its comment about the “righ- 
teousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ” as the status and principle 
proposition in the controversy. He treated Paul’s comments about the 
glory of God in v. 23 as he had in previous commentaries. Similarly, 
v. 24 (“we are justified freely”) received a similar treatment but with a 
new emphasis on the fruits of justification. 


For although it is necessary in the word justification to retain the rela- 
tion, namely to forgiveness of sins and reconciliation or imputation of 
righteousness on account of the mediator, nevertheless it ought to be 
known that at the same time vivification by faith comes about, when the 
Son speaks consolation in hears the oral word and shows this to be the 
will of the eternal Father and gives the Holy Spirit.'’° 


This led Melanchthon into a discussion of the “particulae excluswae” in 
Paul, in this case in v. 24: “gratis” (NRSV: “as a gift").?? These phrases 
exclude all works and merit and make human beings rely on the God's 
merciful promises of the Mediator alone. Melanchthon then listed four 
causes for retaining this exclusive phrase: all honor is given to Christ; 
consciences receive comfort; human beings can call upon God trusting 
not in their merit but in Christ; law and gospel are properly distin- 
guished."?! All of this excluded for Melanchthon the monastic definition 
of grace as infused qualities rather than as gratuitous mercy. 

As in previous commentaries, Melanchthon emphasized the addition 
of the word faith in v. 25 and contrasted it to the uncertainty of his 
papal opponents, who admitted Christ was mediator but commanded 
that people remain uncertain as to whether he accepted them. The 
phrase in v. 25, “sins previously committed,” again allowed Melanch- 
thon to reject the Novatian heresy. 

V. 27 is again an epiphonema from the comparison of opposites, for 
which the conclusion comes in v. 28.'” Melanchthon used Paul's rep- 
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etition of the main point to renew his attacks on his opponents. Paul 
is not obscure here but explains quite clearly and logically what his 
main point is. Melanchthon even labeled this logizometha, conclusions 
reached by logic.'? In line with Paul's clarity, Melanchthon placed his 
own definitions of terms: faith as assent to the promise of grace or trust 
in promised mercy; to be justified as imputation of righteousness or 
acceptation. Thus, he paraphrased v. 28 this way: “We firmly assert that 
a human being receives remission of sins, reconciliation and imputation 
of righteousness on account of the Son of God, the mediator, through 
mercy, freely, not on account of the law or our virtues or works. And 
this mercy should be received by faith." Against this restatement of 
Paul, Melanchthon placed the *monks" and Osiander (whose argu- 
ments he considered a corollary to the monks), concluding that Paul's 
position affords the conscience great consolation. 

However, Melanchthon's longest comment came with v. 31 (“Do we 
therefore abolish the law?"). Here he again defined law to include moral 
law and went to great lengths to criticize and explain Augustine's com- 
ment (used by Osiander) that the law is established (stabzlitur) through 
faith. He also took aim at two extremes: monks who imagined that the 
gospel was simply another law and antinomians who imagined that the 
law no longer applied to believers. 

Thus Melanchthon concluded his most detailed comments on this 
passage. Although he could still demonstrate a command of the rhe- 
torical shape of Paul's letter, one can also see how positions he deemed 
as threats to the gospel demanded his attention and shaped the com- 
mentary profoundly. It is precisely this interplay between rhetorical 
and dialectical comments on the texts and the relation of the text to its 
particular commonplaces (loct communes) that profoundly shaped all of 
Melanchthon’s Pauline interpretation and was, alongside his insistence 
on the terrifying or comforting effect of the text, the most significant 
contribution he offered to his contemporaries. 

In this essay, the following abbreviations were employed. 

Bds.: Heinrich Bindseil, ed., Philippi Melanchthonis epistolae, iudicia, 
consilia, testimonia aliorumque ad eum epistolae quae in corpore reformatorum 
desiderantur (Halle, 1874); 
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CO: Ioannis Calvini Opera Quae Supersunt Omnia, ed. Wilhelm Baum, 
Eduard Cunitz, and Eduard Reuss, 59 vols. (Braunschweig, Leipzig 
and Zurich, 1834; 

CR: Corpus Reformatorum: Philippi Melanthonis opera quae supersunt omnia, ed. 
Karl Bretschneider and Heinrich Bindseil, 28 vols. (Halle, 1834—1860); 

CWE: Collected Works of Erasmus (Toronto, 1969; 

LB: Desideri Erasmi Roterodami opera omnia: emendatiora et auctiora (Leiden, 
1703-06); 

MBW: Melanchthons Briefwechsel: Kritische und kommentierte Gesamtausgabe: 
Regesten, ed. Heinz Scheible, 12+ vols. (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1977); 

MBW Texte: Melanchthons Briefwechsel: Kritische und kommentierte Gesamtaus- 
gabe: Texte, ed. Richard Wetzel et al., 5+ vols. (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 
19915; 

MSA: Melanchthons Werke in Auswahl [Studienausgabe], ed. Robert Stupp- 
erich, 7 vols. (Gütersloh, 1951—1975); 

WA: Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe [Schrifien], 65 vols. (Weimar, 
1883-1993). 


BRENZ AND PAUL 


Hermann Ehmer 


The life and work of Johannes Brenz' has been studied mostly on a 
local level, although his importance as a reformer ranking just after 
Luther and Melanchthon has always been known. Of course Brenz 
is, like a number of others, one of the reformers of Southwest Ger- 
many. Here the reformation was indeed an urban event, as Arthur 
G. Dickens? called it. In the German Southwest between Strassburg and 
Nuremberg, Frankfurt on the Main and Basel were the most important 
of the free imperial cities of the Empire, self-governing republics under 
the emperor. These cities varied in size from those with a rather large 
territory down to smaller ones where the borders of the territory were 
not far from the city walls. There were often tensions between the 
imperial cities and the princes of the surrounding territories, dating 
back to the wars in the 13th and 15th centuries. The age of the Ref- 
ormation was then the last period in which the imperial cities played 
an influential political role, mostly due to outstanding theologians like 
Johannes Brenz. 


! An extensive and still useful biography based on a thorough knowledge of the 
sources: Julius Hartmann and Karl Jager, Johannes Brenz: Nach gedruckten und ungedruck- 
ten Quellen. 2 vols. (Hamburg, 1840/1842). More recent and comprehensive: Mar- 
tin Brecht, “Johannes Brenz”, in Gestalten der Kirchengeschichte, ed. Martin Greschat, 
vol. 6 (Stuttgart, 1981) pp. 103-117; Isabella Fehle, ed., Johannes Brenz 1499-1570. 
Prediger —Reformator— Politiker. (Schwäbisch Hall, 1999). For Brenz's work see: Walther 
Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana: Bibliographisches Verzeichnis der gedruckten und ungedruckten 
Schriften und Briefe des Reformators Johannes Brenz (Berlin, 1904). The texts of letters of 
and to Brenz are provided in: Theodor Pressel, ed., Anecdota Brentiana: Ungedruckte Briefe 
und Bedenken von Johannes Brenz. (Tübingen, 1868). A modern edition of Brenz's works 
has been started a while ago: Martin Brecht and Gerhard Schafer, eds. Johannes Brenz: 
Werke: Eine Studienausgabe. 5 vols., (Tübingen, 1970f£).—A brief introduction into Brenz’s 
life and work for the English reader provides: James Martin Estes,Chrstian Magistrate 
and State Church. The Reforming Career of Johannes Brenz (Toronto, 1982). A collection 
of texts concerning the problem of church and magistrate translated into English: 
Godly Magistrates and Church Order: Johannes Brenz and the Establishment of the Lutheran Ter- 
ritorial Church in Germany 1524-1559. Texts Selected, ‘Translated and Edited by James 
M. Estes (Toronto, 2001). 

? Arthur G. Dickens, The German Nation and Martin Luther (London, 1974). 
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Johannes Brenz himself was the son of one of the smallest imperial 
cities? He was born on 24 June 1499 in Weil der Stadt, a half-day's 
journey to the west of Stuttgart, the capital of the Duchy of Württem- 
berg. His father was a goldsmith by profession and he was for a long 
time Schultheiss (presiding officer) of the court in Weil, and to hold that 
honorable office he had to have been a man of considerable means. 
He was, moreover, able to provide three of his sons with a university 
education. 

Brenz attended the Latin school in his native Weil and then, beginning 
in 1510, in Heidelberg, where he may have become acquainted with 
Philip Melanchthon, who studied in Heidelberg from 1509-1512. Before 
Brenz matriculated at the University of Heidelberg on 13 October 
1514 he attended school in Vaihingen an der Enz, close to his native 
Weil. At the University of Heidelberg he pursued the arts curriculum, 
earning his B.A. in 1516 and his M.A. on 18 October 1518. After that 
he began studying theology. 

Brenz’s studies were influenced by the Heidelberg humanism founded 
by Rudolf Agricola. Pursuing the humanist ideal of the vir trilinguis, 
Brenz studied Greek, taught by Johannes Oecolampadius and Hebrew, 
taught by a converted Spanish Jew named Matthew Adriani. The best 
evidence of Brenz’s humanistic orientation as a student, however, is 
his handwriting, a clear humanist italic that changed little in the suc- 
ceeding decades. 


Conversion and Reforming Career 


Brenz’s studies—and the course of his life—were given a new direction 
due to Luther’s Heidelberg Disputation on 26 April 1518, in which 
Luther demonstrated that justification, salvation, and life are granted by 
God alone. On the following day, Martin Bucer, accompanied by Brenz, 
visited Luther to discuss these matters further. This was the beginning 


* For an introduction to the topic of the imperial cities and the Reformation, see 
Miriam U. Chrisman, “Cities in the Reformation” in William S. Maltby, ed., Reformation 
Europe: A Guide to Research II (St. Louis, 1992), 105-27, and Peter G. Wallace, “Cities” 
in OER 1:354-60. 
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of a life-long relationship between Luther and Brenz and, at the same 
time, the event that turned Brenz into a future reformer. 

In 1520 Brenz became a vicar at the collegiate church of the Holy 
Spirit in Heidelberg and was thereby entitled to teach at the univer- 
sity. In addition to his lectures in the Faculty of Arts, Brenz eventually 
began—doubtless inspired by what Luther had said in the disputa- 
tion—to lecture on the books of the Bible as well. This activity got 
him into difficulties, though these had no lasting effect on his career, 
because in the fall of 1522 he was called to be preacher at St. Michael’s 
Church in Schwabisch Hall. 

An imperial city, Schwabisch Hall was considerably larger and, on 
account of its production of salt, economically much more important 
than Weil. The preaching position at St. Michael’s, the chief city church, 
was one of the few clerical posts provided by the city council. 

In 1523, after reaching canonical age, Brenz took holy orders. Yet, 
from the beginning, he set out to reform the Schwäbisch Hall church. 
Although he did so with the consensus of most members of the city 
council it was important for him to transform the consciousness of his 
congregation before establishing any changes. He did so by means of 
his sermons. The first of his reform sermons to survive in print dates 
from St. James Day (25 July) 1523: the Sermon on the Saints,’ in which 
he passionately denounced the traditional cult of the saints. 

Already in these early years Brenz’s influence spread beyond the 
bounds of Schwabisch Hall. This was evident at the beginning of 
the Sacramentarian Controversy, which divided the Reformation into 
Lutheran and Zwinglian camps. Johannes Oekolampadius, now pastor 
in Basel, shared Zwingli’s symbolical interpretation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. In September 1525 he published an interpretation of the words 
of institution of the Lord’s Supper under the title De genuina verborum 
Domini: Hoc est corpus meum iuxta vetustissimos authores expositione liber. In 
the afterword to this work, in which the argument was based chiefly 
on citations from the church fathers, Oecolampadius addressed him- 
self to the brethren who were preaching Christ “throughout Swabia,” 
and solicited their opinions. He had in mind the clergy around Brenz 
in Schwabisch Hall, Heilbronn, and in the vicinity, most of whom he 


* Brecht, Brenz Werke, Frühschrifien 1:4—15.—For the theology of the younger Brenz 
see: Martin Brecht, Die frühe Theologie des Johannes Brenz. (Tübingen, 1966). 
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knew personally from their time together as students in Heidelberg. 
But the brethren in Swabia took issue with Oecolampadius in a work 
titled Syngramma Suevicum.? Brenz must be seen as the principal author, 
but thirteen other preachers accepted responsibility for it by affixing 
their signatures to it. The Syngramma rejected the Swiss interpretation 
of the Lord’s Supper and defended that of Luther, who was greatly 
pleased with his Swabian colleagues for their support. 

In the Peasants’ War of 1525 which concerned the Schwabisch Hall 
magistrate for some time, Brenz took the side of the rulers, because he 
viewed government as God’s ordinance and condemned any form of 
rebellion against it. Still he called for mild treatment of the peasants 
and declared that the governing authorities bore a share of the blame 
for the uprising,’ 

At the end of 1526 or the beginning of 1527 Brenz submitted to 
the Hall city council the outline of a church order for further reform 
measures. The starting point of church order is worship, with the 
congregation formed by preaching, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 
Brenz made a series of practical recommendations for the order of 
worship as well as for closely related questions such as church holidays, 
providing for the poor and—most interesting—the reorganization of 
the schools. 

It is not clear how many of these proposals were put into effect. But 
it is certain that on Christmas Day 1526 Brenz and his congregation 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper in both kinds for the first time. Brenz’s 
efforts for the education and instruction of children and young people 
are reflected in the catechism for Hall that dates from 1527/28 with its 
question-and-answer form which was intended for use in schools.’ 

Brenz soon established relations with the neighboring Margraviate of 
Brandenburg and the Imperial City of Nuremberg. Margraviate George 
of Brandenburg, who had come to power in 1527, held strongly evan- 
gelical views and in 1528 instituted a visitation for the purpose of the 
ecclesiastical reformation of his principality. In the process it became 
clear that the cooperation of Brandenburg’s immediate neighbor 
Nuremberg, whose possessions overlapped those of the margrave, would 
be advantageous. As a result of this common effort, both Nuremberg 


? Brecht, Brenz Werke, Friihschrifien 1:222—78. 
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and Brandenburg joined in the protestation of the evangelical estates 
at the Diet of Speyer in 1529 and were signatories to the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530. 

Brenz was brought in as theological adviser to the margrave when 
Nuremberg and Brandenburg decided to prepare a church order that 
would be promulgated jointly in both territories. Work on the common 
church order was interrupted several times due to frequent political 
changes. But in 1533 it was at last possible to publish the order in 
Nuremberg and introduce it in both Nuremberg and Brandenburg. 
The Brandenburg-Nuremberg Church Order? became the model for 
many other territories. 

Through his connection with Brandenburg, Brenz’s sphere of activity 
was substantially enlarged. Margrave George thought very highly of 
him. When Landgrave Philip of Hesse, eager to achieve a settlement of 
the Sacramentarian Controversy between Luther and Zwingli, arranged 
for a colloquy between Luther and Zwingli and other representatives 
of both sides, Brenz too was invited. Most of what we know about the 
course of the Marburg Colloquy of October 1529, at which it proved 
impossible to end the disagreements over the Lord’s Supper, comes 
from reports written by Brenz.? 

Brenz's participation in the Marburg Colloquy marked his conclu- 
sive entry into the circle of the most important Reformation theolo- 
gians. In the future Brenz attended diets and colloquies on behalf of 
Margrave George, not the Schwäbisch Hall council. Most important 
was the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, where Brenz worked closely with 
Philip Melanchthon. They had to revise the confession of faith that 
the Saxon delegation had brought to the Diet so as to make it suitable 
for presentation to the emperor in the name of as many Protestant 
estates as possible. In the negotiations following the submission to the 
emperor of the Augsburg Confession and the appearance of a Catholic 
“Confutation” of this confession, Brenz, along with Melanchthon and 
others were chosen to represent the evangelical side. The negotiations, 
however, were fruitless, and the recess of the Diet reaffirmed the Edict 
of Worms (1521), that had forbidden Luther's teaching. After his return 
from Augsburg, Brenz himself gave expression to his personal decision 


8 The order is in Emil Sehling, ed., Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des XVI. Jahrhunderts 
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to break with the old church by marrying Margareta Grater, the widow 
of the Hall city councilman Hans Wetzel. 

A new field of activity opened for Brenz after 1534, the year in 
which Duke Ulrich of Württemberg, who in 1519 had been expelled 
from his territory, reconquered it with the help of Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse. Determined to introduce the Reformation into Württemberg, 
Ulrich called Brenz from Schwäbisch Hall in July 1535 to help with 
the preparation of a new church order. Brenz’s catechism was now 
introduced in Württemberg. This catechism subsequently became—next 
to Luther’s—the most widely disseminated book for evangelical instruc- 
tion and has, albeit with many changes, survived to the present day. 
Brenz was also called to help with the reformation of the University 
of Tübingen, particularly the development of an evangelical Faculty 
of Theology. The Hall City Council was asked by Duke Ulrich to lend 
him the services of Brenz for one year, from the beginning of April 
1537 until the spring of 1538. 

The last of the religious colloquies of this era in which Brenz par- 
ticipated was the one in Regensburg in January 1546. But this one also 
exhausted itself in procedural disputes and negotiations were broken 
off. From the beginning of the 1546 Regensburg Colloquy there were 
rumors that the emperor was preparing himself for a military show- 
down with the Protestants. War preparations on both sides led to the 
Schmalkaldic War, which brought significant changes within a few 
months, not only for Protestantism in Southwest Germany but also for 
Johannes Brenz himself. The Protestants fared badly in the war, and on 
16 December 1546 Charles V made his triumphal entry into Hall at 
the head of his troops. During the war Brenz had spoken and written 
against the emperor’s policies but remained in the city until marauding 
soldiers threatened him and drove him from his house. Brenz was forced 
to flee Schwäbisch Hall because of the fear of imperial reprisals on the 
city, but two weeks later was able to return and resume his duties. 

After his final defeat of the Protestant forces in the spring of 1547, 
the emperor decided to undertake a settlement of the religious prob- 
lem at the Imperial Diet that was to meet in Augsburg in the spring 
of 1548. He demanded of the imperial estates either that they return 
to the Catholic faith or that they submit to the “Interim.” This was 
a temporary church order that was to remain valid pending a defini- 
tive settlement by a council and that conceded to Protestants only 
communion in both kinds and the right of priests to marry. In all 
the theological questions that had been in dispute—for example, the 
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doctrine of justification—Catholic positions were prescribed. Brenz 
refused to accept the Interim, but the city council, threatened by the 
emperor’s Spanish troops, accepted the Interim. Moreover the council 
was ordered to surrender Brenz. On 24 June 1548, his birthday, Brenz 
narrowly escaped capture by precipitous flight. 

Brenz made his way to Württemberg in the hope that Duke Ulrich 
would help him. Ulrich arranged for Brenz to be hidden in a remote 
castle, then sent him via Strasbourg to the Württemberg territory of 
Montbéliard in Burgundy, and thence to Basel, where he spent the 
winter of 1548/49. Knowing that Brenz was constantly receiving calls 
to other posts—Magdeburg, Prussia, Denmark, and England—Ulrich 
obtained Brenz's pledge to enter his service as soon as circumstances 
might permit. 

During the year 1549, Brenz led an unstable existence underground. 
Duke Ulrich died in November 1550 and was succeeded by his son 
Duke Christopher, who also took Brenz into his service. The emperor 
had demanded that the imperial estates send delegations to the newly 
opened council in Trent. In preparation, Brenz wrote the Confessio Vir- 
lembergica,'" a confession intended to be in harmony with the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530 while at the same time taking account of the new 
situation. In this confession, Brenz's aim was to emphasize the common 
roots of both the Bible and the writings of the church fathers, showing 
that the Protestant creed was not only in accordance with Scripture 
but also with the Primitive Church and its teachers. 

A Württemberg delegation was sent to Trent, where on 24 Janu- 
ary 1552 the confession was presented to the council. A theological 
delegation with Brenz as the head traveled to Trent in the spring of 
1552 to defend the confession if necessary. But the council never gave 
a hearing to the Württemberg theologians.'' Besides that, rumors of 
war reached ‘Trent, so many of the council fathers departed. Brenz 
and his Württemberg delegation also returned home. 

Further developments in the Empire, namely Maurice of Saxony's 
successful uprising against the emperor in the spring and summer of 
1552 and the subsequent conclusion of the Treaty of Passau, led to the 


10 Martin Brecht and Hermann Ehmer, eds. Confessio Virtembergica: Das Württembergische 
Bekenntnis 1552. (Holzgerlingen, 1999). 

" For the controversy on the Confessio Virtembergica see: Matthias A. Deuschle, 
Brenz als Kontroverstheologe: die Apologie der Confessio. Virtembergica und die Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen Johannes Brenz und Pedro de Soto. (Tübingen, 2006). 
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end of the Interim in Württemberg. This made it possible for Brenz to 
assume public office once more. In 1553 he was appointed Provost of 
the Stuttgart Collegiate Church. The title was intended to designate 
Brenz as the highest-ranking clergyman and theologian in the duchy. 

Brenz’s task was now the reorganization of the Württemberg church. 
He completed this task with the Great Church Order, a compendium 
of all the reform measures of the previous quarter century, published in 
1559. This Church Order, regulating worship, marriage, schools, social 
welfare, and church government, is undoubtedly the product of discus- 
sions among a group of experts on law, theology, and administration, 
so Brenz’s precise share in the process of ecclesiastical reorganization 
is difficult to assess. But it is clear that Brenz’s ideas came to fruition 
in the ordinances. This is true, for example with respect to schools, 
especially in the case of the cloister schools. 

Brenz also took part in Duke Christopher’s diplomatic attempts to 
support the Reformation in the Empire and in Europe. Duke Chris- 
topher died at the end of 1568. A year later, Brenz himself suffered a 
stroke from which he never recovered. On 11 September 1570 he suc- 
cumbed to a fever, after having had his “spiritual testament” (confession 
of faith and admonitions to his successors) read out to the assembled 
pastors of Stuttgart and after receiving the Lord’s Supper. He was the 
last surviving member of the first generation of Lutheran reformers. 


A Theology of the Word 


Brenz left no single comprehensive statement of his theology, but his 
central theme of reformation centered on God's Word. The starting 
point of Brenz's reform theology was his encounter with Luther in 
Heidelberg in 1518, on the basis of which he began his independent 
development of the ideas acquired from Luther. Fundamental here is 
the new relationship between man and God that Luther defined in 
the Heidelberg Disputation, namely that man is wholly dependent on 
God and his grace. This grace manifests itself 1n the creative Word of 
God, which is identical with Christ and brings about the salvation of 
humankind. This happens by means of the preaching of the Word, 
which mediates the forgiveness of sins and effects justification. This is 
the basis of all of Brenz’s activity as a reformer. From it sprang his 
criticism of church practice, of church officials, and of worship and 
the administration of the sacraments. 
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The theology of the Word also determinates Brenz's doctrine of 
the Lord's Supper and his position in the Sacramentarian Controversy. 
According to the Syngramma, the words of institution spoken over the 
bread and wine are the Word of Christ that effects the presence of his 
body and blood. The Lord's Supper is, therefore, the actual presence 
of the gift of salvation, not a symbol of fellowship. This view had, of 
course, fundamental effects on the development of Brenz's Christology, 
which became a central theme in Brenz's later years.'? The issue of his 
Christology is the saving act of Jesus, the incarnation of the Word as 
the redemption of humankind. Brenz attempted to capture the pro- 
cess of salvation set forth in Scripture in a philosophically grounded 
definition. 


Brenz as Preacher 


Brenz’s theology of the word resulted in his extensive preaching. In every 
stage of his life he considered himself primarily a preacher. Even in 
the period during which Brenz had to supervise the task of ecclesiasti- 
cal reorganization of Württemberg, he preached at both the Sunday 
and the weekday services in the Collegiate Church. Only in 1568 did 
Brenz, on grounds of age, request and receive release from his duties 
as a preacher. The weekday sermons were normally devoted to the sys- 
tematic exposition of a biblical book, mostly from the Old ‘Testament. 
Brenz prepared himself for a sermon by putting down notes in Latin. 
His biographer Heerbrand tells that Brenz suffered from sleeplessness 
and spent the time in bed, when sleep had left him, meditating over 
the scripture and putting down his thoughts in writing after he got up.” 
Based on these notes Brenz then preached, of course, in the German 
vernacular. Taking Latin notes for sermons held in the vernacular may 
somehow seem odd, although we have to consider, that the educated 
people of the period grew up using Latin for learned subjects, when it 
was necessary to be clear and concise. Later on, when he had time to 


? Hans Christian Brandy, Die spáte Christologie des Johannes Brenz. (Tübingen, 1991). 

'8 Jacob Heerbrand, Oratio funebris, de vita et morte... D. Joannis Brentit (Tübingen, 1570) 
p. 9: *Contraxit. .. malum 'oypunvíac...ut post medium noctis parum, aut nihil dormire 
amplius potuit. Unde postea temporis successu, nocturnas illas horas, quas ducebat 
insomnes, piis sacrarum literarum meditationibus tribuit, quas, postquam surrexisset, 
in chartas coniecit." 
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do so, Brenz wrote down his sermons word by word in Latin using his 
notes. Some of these homilies were translated into German. Another 
product of his preaching was the development of his sermons into Latin 
commentaries that cover nearly all the books of the Bible.'* His exten- 
sive preaching thus explains Brenz’s large output of exegetical works, 
which came to us in different stages of the process just described. The 
importance of Brenz’s exegetical work is shown by the edition of his 
Opera wrought by his oldest son Johannes Brenz, Jr., (1539-1596) who 
devoted much of his life to this task. Of the eight volumes of Brenz's 
Opera,” printed in Tübingen 1579-1590, seven contain exegetical texts 
to the Bible from Genesis to the Letter to Philemon. 


Brenz’s Library 


Unfortunately we do not know anything about Brenz's library, however 
there are some clues to what books he had access to, which he read 
and probably owned himself. However, in his exegetical work, unlike 
in modern commentaries, he almost never cites other authors or gets 
into arguments with other interpreters of the Bible. 

When Brenz was a student in Heidelberg, the famous Bibliotheca 
Palatina, which has been kept in the Bibliotheca Vaticana since 1623 
was still in its beginnings.'? The Bibliotheca Palatina came to fame half 
a century later when Brenz had left the university. The Heidelberg 
University was closely connected with the Collegiate Church of the 
Holy Spirit in Heidelberg, so the library of this church served as the 
university library in Brenz’s days. In theology, this library had the usual 
texts, like Petrus Lombardus, Nicolaus de Lyra, Thomas Aquinas, the 
Glossa ordinaria and so on. We have to assume that Brenz became 
acquainted with these texts, although not without criticism. His interests 
were clearly humanistic. We know that in 1517 he assisted Johannes 
Oecolampadius in the preparation of the index for Erasmus’s edition 


14 Martin Brecht, “Die Chronologie von Brenzens Schriftauslegungen und Predigten”, 
Blatter für wiirttembergische Rirchengeschichte 64 (1964), 53-74. 

15 Operum reverendi et clarissimi theologi D. Ioannis Brentii... 8 vols. (Tubingen, 1576-1590). 

16 Elmar Mittler, “Die Bibliotheca Palatina", in Elmar Mittler and Winfried Werner, 
Mit der Zeit: Die Kurfürsten von der Pfalz und die Heidelberger Handschriften der Bibliotheca Palatina 
(Wiesbaden, 1986) 7—50. 
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of Jerome. This shows that he took an interest in the new editions of 
the church fathers and must have known most of them. Brenz’s first 
biographer, Jacob Heerbrand, tells us that after receiving his master’s 
degree, Brenz taught various subjects; these were the Summula of 
Petrus Hispanus, Dialectics by Rudolf Agricola, Sueton, Greek grammar 
and Homer." Since Brenz had met Luther in 1518 he read Luther’s 
publications as well. He had to leave Heidelberg in 1522 due to his 
inclination to Luther. 

In Schwäbisch Hall Brenz took over a preaching post that had 
been established in 1502. At that time the people in the cities found 
it important to have academically trained preachers. Of course these 
preachers had to have a sufficient library to be up to date with their 
sermons. There can be no doubt that the Schwäbisch Hall magistrate 
provided for a library for their preacher like the magistrates in other 
cities did. There are still such libraries today not only in imperial cit- 
les like Isny and Esslingen but also in the town of Weinsberg, where 
Oecolampadius served as a preacher for some time. 

There can be no doubt that Brenz, although we do not have any 
direct information about his library, was well versed in the church 
fathers. Due to his participation in the colloquies he was up to date 
with the theological discussion of his time. His collaboration with dif- 
ferent church orders and the opinions he gave in different cases show 
the insight he had in law. He must therefore have been acquainted with 
canon and Roman law. 

One publication which contains quotes from other authors shows his 
knowledge. This 1s the Confessio Virtembergica where Brenz quotes 
fathers like Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose, Epiphanius, John Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Augustine, Cassiodorus, Dionysius the Areopagite, Gregory the Great, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Thomas Aquinas, Jean de Gerson, the Glossa 
Ordinaria and Canon Law. Due to the aim of the Confessio to show 
the accordance with the Primitive Church there are only a few medieval 
writers quoted here. 


17 Heerbrand, Oratio, p. 10: “Professus est illic summulas Petri Hispani, Versorem 
vulgo vocant, Dialecticam Rodolphi Agricolae, Suetonium, Graecam Grammaticam, 
et Homerum, idque triennio." 
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Brenz as an Interpreter of the Corpus Paulinum 


For a theologian of the Lutheran Reformation like Brenz, Paul is 
held in the highest esteem as the most important witness for justifica- 
tion by God's grace alone. Paul's epistle to the Romans, in which the 
apostle tells about justification, is therefore a center of attention in 
Brenz’s interpretation of the Bible. In the Corpus Paulinum we have 
an interpretation by Brenz not only on the epistle to the Romans, but 
also on Galatians, Philippians and the epistle to Philemon. Brenz does 
not give a clue to the question why he did not work systematically on 
the other epistles of Paul although he is supposed to have lectured on 
Hebrews while teaching in Heidelberg.'* If he really did so, no trace of 
this explanation is left. Therefore nothing can be said about the ques- 
tion, for example, whether he thought that Hebrews was authentically 
Pauline or not. 

To show Brenz’s exegetical work in the Corpus Paulinum in a chrono- 
logical order we first have to deal with his interpretation of the epistle to 
the Ephesians. In 1526 Brenz preached in Hall on this epistle, but this 
commentary was not published until 1935, when Walther Kohler edited 
the manuscript kept in the Bibliotheca Vaticana.'? The manuscript is a 
copy by the preacher Johannes Epplin of Heidelsheim near Heidelberg 
and came into the Bibliotheca Vaticana along with the Bibliotheca 
Palatina. Epplin probably planned to publish Brenz's interpretation of 
Ephesians and might have been in contact with him, although no trace 
of their communication remains. Why neither Brenz himself nor his 
son had the interpretation of Ephesians published 1s quite obvious. It 1s 
not a thorough commentary, but notes Brenz wrote down for sermons 
which he actually held, but never managed to finish writing. However 
this text shows how Brenz worked, as described above. 

'The text Brenz used for his notes on Ephesians 1s the Latin translation 
by Erasmus, which accompanied his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. It is not the Latin text Erasmus published in 1516 which Brenz 
used here, but a later version not clearly definable. For his interpretation 


1? Heerbrand, Oratio, p. 13. 

19 Walther Kohler, ed., Johannes Brenz Kommentar zum Briefe des Apostels Paulus 
an die Epheser. Nach der Handschrift der Vaticana Cod. Pal. lat. 1836, Abhandlungen 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse 10 
(Heidelberg, 1935). 
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of Ephesians Brenz used only the Latin text, Erasmus’s version as well 
as the Vulgata. There is no reference to the Greek text of the New 
Testament. For his interpretation of the epistle to the Romans Brenz 
also used Erasmus’s text. This shows Brenz as a humanist, as do his 
quotes from Jerome, Tertullian, Augustine, the Historia tripartita and the 
Vitae Patrum as well as the quotes from classical writers like Plutarch, 
Valerius Maximus, Seneca, Pliny, Diogenes Laertius, Columella, Cicero 
and Quintilian, which can be found in his commentary to Ephesians. 

For Brenz, Ephesians is a summary of the sermons Paul gave in Ephe- 
sus. So there is no doubt about the Pauline authenticity of this epistle. 
Brenz obviously did not have any doubts about the canon. Neither did 
he dispute the authenticy of one of the epistles attributed to Paul, nor 
did he think that the canon should be expanded in any way. 

According to Brenz, the theme in chapters 1—3 of Ephesians is: What 
Christ did for us and how we accept Christ by faith. In chapters 4-6 
the theme is: How we are supposed to live in this world with our neigh- 
bours.” This means that ethics is an important part in his interpretation 
of Ephesians, another sign for humanistic influence here. Besides that, 
his theology of the word is demonstrated clearly. God operates by his 
word, Christ is the word, he is the logos that went out for the restitu- 
tion of the whole mankind. The word is the most important part of 
baptism, the word is the meat of the Christians, it brings the power of 
God to the sacraments. This way Brenz argues against Zwingli’s theol- 
ogy of the sacraments. Brenz also deals with justification, but the main 
stress is on ethics. These are ethics of everyday life, clear-cut examples 
to admonish a congregation. This is a another sign that Brenz’s inter- 
pretation of Ephesians must be notes for sermons. 

Brenz worked not less than three times on the epistle to the Romans. 
His first interpretation from 1527 is lost. The last trace of it is from 
the 18th century. Brenz’s second interpretation of Romans are the ser- 
mons he preached in Schwabisch Hall in 1538/39. This interpretation 
of Romans by Brenz was preserved only in two manuscripts before it 
was edited by Stefan Strohm in 1986.2! These manuscripts seem to 
be copies from another copy, not from an autograph by Brenz. This 
shows that Brenz’s interpretations of biblical books were in demand, so 


2 “Quid Christus nobis factus sit, quomodo Christus fide accipiendus sit—Quomodo 
nobis vivendum sit in hoc mundo erga proximum.” 

2! Brecht, Brenz Werke, Schriflauslegungen 2: Explicatio Epistolae Pauli ad Romanos, ed. 
Stefan Strohm. (Tübingen, 1986). 
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that preachers looked for copies in case these interpretations were not 
printed.? One of these manuscripts is kept under the Codices Palatin- 
enses in the Bibliotheca Vaticana next to the manuscript with Brenz’s 
interpretation of Ephesians (Cod. Pal. lat. 1835 and 1836). Elector 
Ottheinrich (1556-1559) the founder of the Bibliotheca Palatina or his 
successors were obviously interested in texts by Johannes Brenz.? The 
other manuscript with the interpretation on Romans is in the former 
Stadtbibliothek in Danzig (now Gdansk, Poland). 

Brenz’s third interpretation of Romans is a thoroughly revised ver- 
sion of the second, published first in 1564.** During Brenz's lifetime 
this commentary was reprinted in 1565 and of course Johannes Brenz, 
Jr, printed the commentary in Vol. 7 of the Opera.” Brenz’s colleague 
Jacob Grater published a German version of this commentary on 
Romans in 1566.”° 

In his letter of dedication to Duke Christoph of Württemberg of 10 
June 1564." Brenz said that the epistle to the Romans is the epitome 
and a compendium of the Christian doctrine. Therefore he wanted 
this interpretation of the epistle to the Romans to be published as a 
testimony and a public confession, testifying to the fact that he always 
abhorred opinions that were against the prophetic and apostolic scrip- 
tures. For Brenz the interpretation of the epistle to the Romans on 
which he had worked constantly during his active life 1s something like 
a legacy. In his letter he asked the duke to let him retire after 43 years 
of teaching the gospel.” The commentary to Romans was proof that 
he would not be idle in his retirement. 

Brenz's interpretations of the other parts of the Corpus Paulinum 
do not have such a long and complicated history. Between 1539 and 
1542 Brenz preached in Schwabisch Hall on the epistle to Philemon. 


? Bernard Vogler, “Brenz und die pfalzischen Pfarrbibliotheken um 1600”, Blätter 
für wiirttembergische Kirchengeschichte 70 (1970), 279-283 gives an example for the usage 
of Brenz’s biblical interpretations by preachers. 

° Karl Schottenloher, Pfalzgraf Ottheinrich und das Buch: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
evangelischen Publizistik. Mit Anhang: Das Reformationsschrifitum in der Palatina. (Münster, 
1927), p. 118, was the first to point out this manuscript. 

? Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 428. 

5 Operum 7T:411—115. 

?» Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 447 and 469. 

7 Operum 7:417—418. 

?* *Ut in hac grandiori aetate, qua iam sexagesimum quartum annum excessi, liceat 
mihi suis temporibus, a turba et suggesto secedere, et me in ocium ac solitudinem, qua 
inprimis delector, conferre." Operum 7:478. 
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This commentary was published together with a little commentary to 
the book of Esther in Schwabisch Hall in 1543.? This combination 
was printed two more times in 1543/44 and 1559.? Another edition 
in 1566 added the interpretations to Galatians and Philippians and was 
reprinted in 1570, in the year of Brenz's death.?' Of course the com- 
mentary to the epistle to Philemon appears also in Vol. 7 of Brenz's 
Opera.” 

In his letter of dedication of January 1543 to Maternus Wurtzel- 
mann,? the city scribe, Brenz explained why he put the two commen- 
taries together. In the letter to Philemon the receiver is being praised 
just like Esther in the little book of this name for their services for the 
congregation of God. For this reason the commentary is dedicated 
to Wurtzelmann, because the city scribe, who held the only full time 
position in the government of the city, was of course important for the 
local church and had to be praised for his work.?* This is why Isen- 
mann and Brenz both were the authors of this letter of dedication, as 
Isenmann as the pastor held the highest office in the Schwabisch Hall 
church, whereas Brenz as preacher was formally his subordinate. Both 
of them not only praise Wurtzelmann for his work for the church but 
also try to confirm his positive attitude. 

A German version of the commentary to the epistle to Philemon was 
printed in Augsburg in 1545. The translator was Johannes Klopfer of 
Schorndorf, pastor in Bolheim.? Klopfer does not seem in any other 
way connected with Brenz. But obviously he was one of the preachers 
who found Brenz's commentaries helpful and worth being published 
in the vernacular German for the benefit of others. 


° Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 121. 

9 Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 128, 129 and 360. 

3! Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 470, 509. 

32 Operum 7:983-1003. The text of the commentary is preceded here on p. 983 
by the Epistola Nuncupatoria of January 1543 by Johannes Isenmann and Johannes 
Brenz to Maternus Wurzelmann, the Schwäbisch Hall city scribe, which refers to the 
commentary on Philemon as well as on the book of Esther. 

33 Operum 7:983—984. 

3t “Visum est nobis, hos duos libellos Commentariolis nostris utcunque illustratos, 
nomini tuo dedicare, ut hac occasione ageremus tibi, pro officiis tuis publico nostrae 
Ecclesiae nomine gratias, et obtestaremur te, ut in eo, quod pia voluntate suscepisti, 
constanter pergas." Operum 7:993. 

3 Klopfer was immatriculated at the University of Tübingen in 1527 and got his 
bachelors degree in 1528. He obviously joined the reformation in the duchy of Würt- 
temberg after 1534, because since 1537 he was pastor in Winterbach, later in Bolheim. 
Pfarrerbuch Herzogtum. Württemberg, Manuscript, Landeskirchliches Archiv Stuttgart. 
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Between 1539 and 1542 Brenz also preached on the epistle to 
the Galatians. This commentary was published in Schwabisch Hall 
in 1546/47.* It was printed again in 1548, 1550, 1560, 1565 and 
together with the commentaries to Philippians, Philemon and Esther 
in 1566. This edition was reprinted in 1570, in the year Brenz died.” 
Johannes Brenz, Jr. inserted the commentary to Galatians into Vol. 7 
of Brenz's Opera.*® 

Brenz's letter of dedication for his commentary on Galatians dates 
from 20 July 1546 and is for Johannes Hess (1490-1547) pastor in Bre- 
slau. In this famous letter Brenz gives an account of Martin Luther's 
services for the church, because he had died just a few months earlier. 
Brenz also states here that in Galatians Paul put forth the whole of 
the Christian doctrine, that man is justified through Christ in faith and 
Martin Luther was called to restore this doctrine. By publishing his 
own commentary on Galatians after Luther had published his, Brenz 
wanted to testify that he considered Luther to be an organ of God 
and his own teacher.” 

After Brenz finished preaching on Galatians he must have begun 
his sermons on the epistle to the Philippians. It was not Brenz him- 
self but his colleague Michael Gräter* in Schwäbisch Hall who had 
Brenz’s commentary to Galatians printed. According to Grater’s letter 
of dedication to the reader, dated 25 February 1548 in Schwäbisch 
Hall," he had access to Brenz’s notes on Galatians and had made an 
excerpt. Friends asked him to have his excerpt printed. He asked Brenz’s 
permission; Brenz was against the project at first because there was 
already a commentary on Philippians by Christoph Hoffmann, pastor 
in Jena.” But in the end Grater succeded in convincing Brenz and 


3 Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 151—153. 

? Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 161, 178, 376, 446, 470, 509. 

95 Operum 7:776-919. 

3 “Tn hac enim epistola tradit Paulus Ecclesiae summam piae doctrinae, videlicet, 
quod reputemur in iudicio Dei iusti, non propter merita nostrorum operum, sed tan- 
tum propter Iesum Christum filium Dei, per fidem. Constat autem in Ecclesia Christi, 
quod Deus excitaverit Reverendum patrem d. Martinum Lutherum, ut hanc doctrinam 
instauraret." Operum 7:776. 

4 Grater was the pastor of St. Catherine's church in Schwäbisch Hall across the 
river Kocher which separates the suburb from the city. For Grater (1492-1562) see: 
Baden-Wiirttembergisches Pfarrerbuch 11,2 (Stuttgart, 1981) No. 765. 

?! Operum 7:919—920. 

? Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Philippenses. (Frankfurt, 1541) Cf. Verzeichnis der 
im deutschen Sprachbereich erschienenen. Drucke des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Vol. 1—22, Stuttgart 
1983-1995, H 4127. Hoffmann’s commentary was printed by Peter Brubach, who 
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thus the commentary was printed in Schwäbisch Hall in 1548 by Peter 
Frenz and at the same time in Frankfurt am Main by Peter Brubach.? 
The commentary was printed again by Brubach in 1551 and 1562. 
It was Brubach also who printed the above mentioned collection of 
commentaries to Galatians, Philippians, Philemon and Esther in 1566, 
reprinted in 1570. As Brenz had acknowledged the text prepared by 
Grater as his own, the commentary to Philippians is also part of Vol. 7 
of the Opera.** 

Considering Brenz’s relationship to Paul, another exegetical work of 
Brenz has to be taken into account. These are the Acts of the Apostles, 
which, beginning with chapter 9, concentrate on the person of Paul 
the apostle. Brenz preached on Acts in Schwäbisch Hall in 1533 and 
published his 122 homilies on Acts for the first time in 1535.9 The 
homilies on Acts were reprinted during Brenz's lifetime in 1536, 1541, 
1546, 1553, 1561 and 1565.*° The edition of 1546 is an improved ver- 
sion because Brenz had read Luther’s commentary on Acts and had 
taken some of Luther's remarks into his own homilies." This improved 
version was then inserted into Vol. 7 of Brenz's Opera.? A German 
version of the 122 homilies was printed in Nuremberg in 1551, and 
again in 1554.” 

The homilies on Acts obviously were one of the most successful 
interpretations of a biblical book. Brenz himself thought highly of the 
book of Acts, because it contains so many sermons of the apostles and 
what he tried to do was to enclose these gems and pearls with the gold 
of rhetoric as he writes in his letter of dedication of 22 January 1534 
to Johann Schopper," abbot of the Cistercian monastery Heilsbronn 
not far from Nuremberg. Besides that, all these sermons are on justi- 
fication, not through the law of Moses, but by Christ through faith, 


was Brenz’s printer at the same time and probably Brenz did not want to mess up 
Brubach’s business with a commentary of his own. 

+ Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 158, 159. 

^ Operum 7:919-982. 
? Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 75. 

46 Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 82, 113, 114, 146, 248, 379, 458. 

? [n a short letter to the reader of 1546, following his dedicatory letter of 1534 
Brenz says: “Quo igitur diligentiori studio hunc librum tractes, adieci huc verba ipsa 
D. Martini Lutheri e commentario exscripta, et spero operam meam tibi non ingratam 
fore." Operum 7:3. 

55 Operum 7:1—476. This edition is being quoted here. 

* Kohler, Bibliographia Brentiana, No. 206, 276. 

50 Operum 7:1-3. 
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like Paul said in his sermon in Antioch in chapter 13. Another thing 
which is important in Acts for Brenz is the proof for the ministry of 
the Gospel. For example the angel in the form of a Macedonian did 
not preach the gospel himself, but called Paul to do so. 


Paul the Apostle 


Paul as the apostle of justification by the grace of God is the center 
of the book of Acts.°! As this book revolves around the conversion of 
Saul to Paul in chapter 9, no fewer than five of Brenz’s homilies on 
Acts (hom. 39-44) deal with this chapter. Paul himself is for Brenz an 
example for justification. Before his conversion Paul was, according to 
the law, the most just man. This is proven by pointing out Paul’s speech 
to King Agrippa (Acts 24:14) and what he said about himself in the 
epistle to the Philippians (Phil 3:4—5). Paul's personality and conversion 
show the grace of God, he is a “speculum divinae clementiae." After 
Paul's vision near Damascus he was led into town and stayed there 
three days neither eating nor drinking. This was the time, according 
to Brenz, when Paul was caught up into paradise and heard unspeak- 
able words (2 Cor 12:4). Here the gospel of Jesus Christ was taught to 
Paul. This was the same gospel he preached afterwards and which he 
later found in accordance with the teachings of Peter and the other 
apostles. There is no doubt that the gospel taught to Paul in heaven 1s 
for Brenz the fundament of the apostle's authority. 

Although Paul learned the whole gospel in paradise he still subjected 
himself to the external ministry of the gospel by letting himself be 
baptized by Ananias.? It is clear that Brenz's interpretation here moves 
against the baptist and spiritual movement of his time, where visions 
and inspirations were held in high esteem and the ministry despised. 
For Brenz this is an important fact, because in explaining Acts 9:32 


?! “Tum invenient hanc esse summam et argumentum huius libri: Nos sola fide in 
Christum sine operibus iustificari: Solo auditu fidei Spiritum sanctum dari ad vocem 
Euangelii, non ad vocem vel opus legis." Operum 7:5. 

? Operum 7:174. 

5 “Ut et ministerio externo sua maneret autoritas, nihilominus necesse habuit Paulus 
post acceptam cognitionem Evangelii in paradiso, sese ministerio externo subjicere, .. . ut 
ministerium illud externum sua obedientia confirmaret et declararet, quod verum esset 
ministerium, per quod credentes salutem consequerentur.” Operum 7:177—178. 
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he connects this text with Eph 4:11 and states that there are different 
offices in the church, apostles, prophets and teachers.?* 

In chapter 22 of Acts, Luke lets Paul give an account of his conver- 
sion described in chapter 9. Brenz observes that Paul follows a rule of 
rhetoric here because he addresses the people in Hebrew and this way 
silences them and catches their attention, the very people who wanted 
to kill him moments before.? Another observation which Brenz makes 
is that Paul is in chains and asks to be allowed to speak to the people, 
which he thinks is quite uncommon. Furthermore Paul addresses the 
people who wanted to kill him as brethren and fathers. This is a sign 
of civility, remarks Brenz, exchanging solemn titles in such an uproar. 
This shows Paul to be good natured and far from wanting revenge. 
By mentioning his birthplace he excuses himself from the revolt they 
accused him before. This is then the opportunity for Paul to give an 
account of his life and his conversion. 

This 1s a fine example of Brenz's exegesis. He observes the text 
closely, using all his humanistic education.” Furthermore he underlines 
his observations by drawing upon other texts in the New ‘Testament 
with related subjects. For instance in the case of Paul’s study in Juda- 
ism, Brenz not only talks about Acts 22:3, the verse he is explaining 
presently, but refers also to Gal 1:13 and Phil 3:4-6. Then he gives 
different reasons why Paul so strongly stresses his past in Judaism. The 
main reason is, that he wants to be an example for his audience, not 
to have confidence in the flesh and in sanctity of the law. 

Brenz adds an application for his audience to Paul’s account on how 
he was a persecutor of the Christians. Paul went to Damascus with 
letters from the high priest and the elders to take the Christians in 
Damascus captive and bring them to Jerusalem. Paul was, according 
to Brenz, armed with papal letters and bulls, but these did not help 
him against the might of Jesus Christ. 


5t “Paulus scribit: Alios quidem posutit deus in Ecclesia, primum Apostolos, deinde 
prophetas, tertio doctores. Et Apostolorum erat hinc inde regiones peragrare, docto- 
res et Episcopos instituuere. Doctorum auten et Episcoporum erat in sua civitate, in 
qua institut erant, manere, nec habebant necesse, nisi certa vocatione ad hoc officii 
eligerentur, alias urbes et regiones praedicandi Evangeilii circumcursitare.” Operum 
7:189-190. 

? *Rhetorum doctrina est, quod verba facturus debet praecipue in exordio orationis 
auditorem sibi conciliare et attentum reddere." Operum 7:402. 

5 Another example is in his commentary to Gal 1:6: “Exordium sumptum a 
napaðógo.” Operum 7:785. 
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In some ways Brenz’s interpretation of Acts 22 is a repetition of his 
commentary to chapter 9. Here in chapter 22 he takes the opportunity 
to expand the fact that Paul was baptized by Ananias even more by 
arguing against the spiritual movement of his time. If Paul had not 
had himself baptized, the ministry of the gospel and the sacraments 
would have been neglected and some people would have taken the 
opportunity to despise the word of God and the sacraments and wait 
only for heavenly inspirations.” 

The last chapter of Acts leaves an open end to Paul's biography. 
What happened to Paul after the two years he stayed in Rome in the 
quarters he had rented for himself? ‘This is exactly the question Brenz 
asks here.? He knows about the apocryphal Acta Pauli and finds proof 
for the assumption that Paul was able to preach freely after these two 
years in 2 Tim 4:16 where Paul tells about his first trial when nobody 
stood with him. Brenz gives here the opinion of some people that Paul 
preached the gospel for ten more years in the West and then was in 
Rome where he was brought before Nero's tribunal and decapitated. 
Brenz only relates this opinion here, which means that it is not neces- 
sarily his own. 

In explaining the last chapter of Acts, Brenz summarizes what Paul 
means to him. Paul as an apostle and preacher of the gospel is a miracle 
for him.” Satan and all his angels resisted his mission. They inspired 
the Jews, then the Gentiles, then all creatures to destroy this preacher 
of the gospel. Brenz inserts here the catalogue of accidents Paul had 
from 2 Cor 11:25-26 with the conclusion that the Lord liberated him 
from all these dangers and led him to eternal life. In Paul the Lord 
showed, that for everybody who follows his vocation the adverse will 
be for the good. So Paul is for Brenz and his audience undoubtedly a 
model for emulation, a model for Brenz’s own life. 


5 “Si autem Paulus post revelationem non fuisset baptizatus, ac per Ananiam in 
viam Domini edoctus, periculum fuisset, ne ministerium externum Euangelii et Sac- 
ramentorum negligeretur et occasio praebita esset, vanis hominibus, qui contempto 
Verbo Domini revelationes, nescio quas, spirituum iactassent, quales his temporibus 
multi sunt, qui iudicant externum verbum et Sacramenta esse inutilia, sed expectant 
impressiones (sic enim vocant) coelestes." Operum 7:407. 

58 “Quid ergo factum est de Paulo post exactum biennium? num aufugit? num 
occisus est? num liberatus est?" Operum 7:475. 

5 “Hic ergo mihi vide miraculum longe omnium maximum et quod omnia alia 
miracula per Paulum edita superat. Paulus enim fuit Apostolus Christi et praedicavit 
Euangelion de Iesu Christo. Huic autem Euangelio Satan et omnes Angeli eius extreme 
invidebant." Operum 7:475. 
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In the end of his last homily on Acts, Brenz asks what preaching 
the gospel means. It is not the history of the deeds of Christ, but what 
Paul explains in Romans, that all men are sinners and nobody will be 
justified by the law, but by God’s grace, through the redemption which 
is in Jesus Christ.°° This is the whole of the doctrine taught by Paul. 
This is the doctrine which Paul heard from Jesus Christ when he was 
caught up to the third heaven.?' Paul then is the most important and 
undiluted source of doctrine, which makes him for Brenz and the whole 
Lutheran reformation the most important witness of their teaching. So 
in his interpretation of Gal 2:2 Brenz states that the Protestants are 
calling for a Christian council not because they have doubts about the 
truth of their religion but to profess this religion publicly.” 


9" “Praedicare vero ac docere Euangelion de Iesu Christo, non est tantum praedicare 
Historiam de rebus gestis Christi, sed quemadmodum Paulus in Epistola ad Romanos 
explicat, est praedicare, quod omnes homines sint peccatores, nec ex operibus legis 
ulla caro iustificetur in conspectu Dei, sed quod iustificentur gratis per gratiam Dei, 
per redemptionem, quae est in Christo Iesu, quem proposuit Deus reconciliatorem per 
fidem, interveniente ipsius sanguine." Operum 7:476. 

9! “Fa [doctrina] est quae ad nos est de coelo in terram allata, qua” ex inaccessibili 
divinae maiestatis aditu in hunc mundum venit, quam Paulus in tertio coelo ab ipsomet 
Domino nostro Iesu Christo audivit et didicit. Operum 7:476. 

© Nos igitur appellamus ad pia colloqua et legitima ac Christiana Concilia, non 
quod dubitemus de veritate religionis, sed ut publice ostendamus ex scripturis hanc 
esse veram et certam religionem, quam nunc praedicamus. Operum 7:795. 


GOD’S SELECT VESSEL AND CHOSEN INSTRUMENT: 
THE INTERPRETATION OF PAUL IN LATE REFORMATION 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGIANS 


Robert Kolb 


In the preface to his Galatians commentary Christoph Corner, professor 
of theology at Frankfurt/Oder, asserted that the church must always 
hold firmly to the teaching Paul so magnificently presents, that salva- 
tion comes through faith. Martin Luther had given this teaching of 
Paul to the church anew, Corner was convinced.! Luther had invited 
Christians to take a fresh look at the apostle, Corner believed as the 
apostle wanted to be read. This conviction reflected the belief of all 
in the Wittenberg circle that had grown out of Luther's reform. Paul 
served as an important partner in the conversation which theologians 
and preachers from Luther's school conducted with hearers and readers. 
All in the Wittenberg circle regarded Paul as, to quote Matthias Flactus, 
“God’s select vessel and chosen instrument" (Acts 9:15)? 

In the second half of the sixteenth century Lutheran preachers and 
professors alike took the Pauline texts as sources for their application 
of the biblical message to their people, mining them with the aid of 
Philip Melanchthon’s rhetoric and dialectic. They paid relatively little 
attention to Paul’s person though displayed some interest in his biog- 
raphy. Their use of the Pauline corpus fell into three categories. First, 
Paul provided at least part of the basis for significant parts—though 
not all!—of their public teaching, above all on the justification of the 
sinner through faith in Christ but also on many other doctrinal topics. 
Second, the apostle supplied material from which they constructed their 


! Epistola D. Pavli ad Galatas scripta, eivsqve partivm et Argumentorum dispositio... (Heidelberg, 
1583), fol. (5b). 

? Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Novom Testamentum Iesv Christi... Glossa Compendiaria 
(Basel, 1570), p. 613; Nikolaus Selnecker, Evangeliorum et epistolarum omnivm, quae domi- 
nicis et festis diebus in Ecclesia Christi proponent solent. . . Pars prima (Frankfurt/Main, 1575), 
p. 593; Johannes Brenz, Operum... Tomus Septimus... (Tübingen, 1588), pp. 179-180, 479. 
Selnecker cited Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory Nazianzus, and Luther to 
present Paul as God's chosen instrument: Jn Acta Apostolorum: Annotatio grammatica. . . ( Jena, 
1567), fols. 188b-190b. 
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ethics. Third, the Pauline corpus contributed significant elements of 
their new definition of the pastoral office. 

Paul’s words flowed from his epistles into a wide variety of genre, 
including sermons and sermon books, devotional writings, doctrinal and 
political treatises, and, of course, provided the subject matter for com- 
mentaries.? Commentaries emerged almost always from lectures given 
to students preparing them for parish ministry* though Mansfeld pastor 
Cyriakus Spangenberg created his German commentary series as he 
preached to his congregation.” Although Luther’s and Melanchthon’s 
students disagreed with each other fiercely over some aspects of the 
proper interpretation of the Wittenberg legacy,° and occasionally made 
their treatment of Paul a platform for criticizing their colleagues’ views, 
they agreed fundamentally on Paul’s person, authority, and his central 
message, justification. As they constructed a new way of thinking dog- 
matically on Scripture texts, they constructed new catenae of Bible 
passages to support their teaching, with Paul playing a prominent role 
in that process (although it is inaccurate to suggest that Paul dominated 
the doctrinal writings of the second and third generation of the Wit- 
tenberg circle to the exclusion of other biblical authors). The Syntagma 
Novi Testamenti of Johannes Wigand and Matthaeus Judex, the first 
Protestant biblical theology, obviously had to cite Paul in its topical 
summary of New Testament epistles, but they also cited Peter, John, 
James and Hebrews.’ Such dogmatic works invite a separate investiga- 
tion of Paul’s influence on Lutheran theologizing; this essay focuses on 
expositions of the Pauline corpus in commentaries and postils. 


* For instance, Pauline writings could serve instructors as an aid in practicing Latin 
while reviewing the fundamentals of faith. Leonhard Cullmann, Jn Divi Pavli ad Titum 
epistolam quaestiones pro triuialibus scholis... (Nuremberg, 1546). 

* Major, Primus tomus operum... Georgii Maioris Continens enarrationes epistolarum S. Pau- 
li... (Wittenberg, 1569), 1:384; Selnecker, Jn omnes epistolas D. Pavli apostoli Commentarius 
plenissimus (Leipzig, 1595), fol. (3a). 

5 Ausslegung der Ersten Acht Capitel der Episteln S. Pavli an die Ro[e[mer (Strassburg, 1566); 
Ausslegung der Letsten Acht Capitel der Episteln S. PAVLI an die Ro[e]mer (Strassburg, 1569); 
Die erste Epistel S. Pauli an die Corinthier (Frankfurt/Main, 1561), Die ander Epistel Paulj an 
die Corinthier (Strassburg, 1563); Die erste vnd andere Episteln des heyligen Apostels S. Pauli an 
die Thessalonicher (Strassburg, 1564); Die erste Epistel Paulj an Timotheum (Strassburg, 1564); 
Die Epistel S. Paulj an Titum (Strassburg, 1564). 

ê Robert Kolb, “Dynamics of Party Conflict in the Saxon Late Reformation, Gnesio- 
Lutherans vs. Philippists,“ The Journal of Modern History 49 (1977), D1289-1305. 

7 Zovtayua, seu Corpus doctrinae Christi, ex novo testamento... congestum (Basel, 1563). 
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Hieronymus Weller cataloged three kinds of biblical interpretation: 
grammatical/philological analysis, arrangement of the content into 
loci to facilitate preaching and teaching (as Melanchthon did), and the 
orderly assessment of the meaning and weight of the words, aimed 
at bringing fear to secure sinners and consolation to afflicted, contrite 
hearts (Luther’s manner). Weller himself preferred the last, he said? 
but even as he strove to make the Luther-like application, he was in 
fact largely drawn back to what he had learned in studying Scripture 
at Wittenberg, to Melanchthon’s methods, including his introductions 
of each letter with a summary “Argumentum,” his topics or “loci” for 
guiding proper proclamation, and his analyses of the apostle’s teachings 
according to the schema of “causes” Melanchthon had developed out 
of Aristotle’s logic.? Melanchthon had taught his students to arrange 
the content of the text by topics (loci), for practical application in parish 
ministry, even though his own printed commentaries did not always use 
this device. His students’ treatments of Scripture all aimed at procla- 
mation and instruction. To move from text to delivery Melanchthon's 
students adopted the topical approach, their preceptor's primary 
instrument for teaching, in one form or another as a means of guiding 
readers of their commentaries to proper use of the biblical text.'° For 
they, like their masters, read Scripture in order to deliver its message 
to the people of God. 

Flacius presented readers of his Glossa with special instructions for 
interpreting Paul's way of constructing his epistles and of speaking, as 
he had done also in his hermeneutics, the Key to the Sacred Scriptures." 
Corner also followed Melanchthon's rhetorical principles and model 
as he composed his commentaries, for example, on Romans, detailing 


8 [n epistolas D. Pavli ad Philippenses, et Thessalonicenses, Annotationes piae, breues & eruditae 
(Nuremberg, 1561), fol. A2a. 

? E.g. In S. Pavli ad Ephesios epistolam, Annotationes (Erfurt, 1581), fols. B2b-B8b, E3a— 
E3b (analysis of original sin according to its *causes"). Cf. Hemmingsen, Commentaria 
in omnes epistolas apostolorom... (Leipzig, 1571), pp. 340—342. See Kolb, “The Influence 
of Luther's Galatians Commentary of 1535 on Later Sixteenth-Century Lutheran 
Commentaries on Galatians,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 84 (1993), 161—170. 

10 Wigand, Heshusius, Major, Selnecker regularly used this method for guiding 
preaching and teaching; cf. Robert Kolb, “Teaching the Text, ‘The Commonplace 
Method in Sixteenth Century Lutheran Biblical Commentary,” Bibliothèque d’Humanisme 
et Renaissance XLIX (1987), 571—585. 

1! Glossa, fols. 629—633; Clavis scriptorae sacrae (Basel, 1567), fols. 340—396. 
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the “status” of the epistle, the “occasion” for its writing, and its “cau- 
sae,” the factors that explain its nature. God, specifically his mercy 
and goodness, was the epistle’s efficient cause; its instrumental cause, 
faith as “the medium of apprehending the promise and applying it to 
ourselves.” The material cause of the epistle was the sinner; its formal 
cause the remission of sins and the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. All this aimed at the final cause, the salvation of the sinner and 
eternal life. Paul divided his letter into parts, “external” and “internal.” 
The external parts constituted the formal elements specified by ancient 
rhetorical principles: the epigraph, hypograph, salutation, the body of 
the epistle and its farewell. The “internal” body of the epistle contained 
general and specific propositions, each with its confirmations, refutations, 
and conclusions, following the form Melanchthon had taught on the 
basis of the ancient rhetoricians. This epistle contained three “general 
propositions”: “every human being is a sinner,” “the sinner is justified 
in God's sight by faith,” and “the justified live a pious life by faith.”! 
Other commentators of Corner’s generation used different terminol- 
ogy, such as “argumentum” instead of “status,” but most followed the 
Melanchthonian pattern for rhetorical analysis.'? Some summarized the 
function of individual epistles in a single rhetorical descriptive: Corner 
identified Galatians as a “compendium” or “epitome” of Romans." 
Johannes Wigand, bishop in Prussia, called Romans “a compendium and 
summary of theology...a small Bible or catechism of God's church,” 
and Colossians “my creed,” “for in it the most weighty articles of faith, 
concerning God, the gospel, the redemption of humankind through 
Christ, the worship of God, the abolition of Mosaic ceremonies, the 
duties of human life...are explained.” 

These commentators put their training in rhetoric and dialectic into 
practice not only in introducing individual epistles but also in comment- 
ing on chapters and verses. Wigand used Melanchthon’s terms as he 


12 In epistolam D. Pavli ad Romanos scriptam commentarivs (Heidelberg, 1583), fols. 2b—4b. 
Cf. Corner's Galatas, fol. 5a; Weller's Philippenses, fols. A8a, K6a, V2a, a3b, Flacius, 
Glossa, e.g. on Romans, fols. 640—643, with a chart or “dispositio,” giving the outline 
of Romans, fols. 644—648; Major's Opera, 1:462 identified the five parts of Galatians 
as exordium, narratio, propositio, confirmatio, and confutatio. 

'S E.g., Weller, Ephesios, fols. B2b-B8b. 

14 Galatas, fol. la. Brenz used the same terms for Romans, Operom... Tomus Septimus, 

. 477. 
5 13 [n epistolam S. Pavli ad Romanos Annotationes (Frankfurt/Main, 1580), fol. 6a; Jn 
epistolam S. Pauli ad Colossenses Annotationes (Wittenberg, 1586), p. 12. 
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pointed out words or phrases added “for emphasis,” as “antithesis,” a 
*Hebraism" or as typical “Pauline expressions.” He identified passages 
as exploratio, amplificatio, applicatio, adhortatio, explicatio (in specie and per com- 
parationem), excursus, appendix, among others.'^ Melanchthon’s dialectical 
analysis led students to assess what might appear to some readers to be 
contradictions in Paul's presentation. Johannes Cogler, pastor in Stet- 
tin, prepared a review of difficult passages in Galatians, to aid readers 
in understanding Paul's argument even when it seemed inconsistent." 
Although the Wittenberg circle shared the general humanist ideal of 
returning to the original languages of their sources, and commentators 
insisted they were writing on the basis of the Greek text,'? they printed 
Greek words relatively seldom," Hebrew words that stood behind the 
New Testament context rarely." Nonetheless, it is clear that Wittenberg 
interpretation was set in place methodologically by Melanchthon. 

All exegesis is an ongoing conversation.*! Wittenberg commentators 
reflected their reading of other expositors as they interpreted Paul. Their 
word studies cited ancient Greek and Roman literature for examples. 
Tileman Heshusius, pastor and professor in several places, pointed to 
the noble Socrates, who could not hope for an after-life, as a warning, 
supporting his point by printing a poem by Emperor Hadrian.” Wit- 
tenberg professor Georg Major affirmed Christ's power against every 
persecutor of the church, from Pharaoh, Sennacherib, and Julian the 
Apostate to Henry II of France. He cited Scipio, Fabius, Marius, and 
Sulla to define “the bonds of perfection,” in Colossians 3:14.? Wit- 
tenberg exegetes quoted ancient church fathers at least occasionally. 
Spangenberg illustrates their usage. Augustine proved most useful to 
him in preaching on Paul, but Pope Gregory, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 


16 [n epistolam S. Pavli ad Colossenses Annotationes (Wittenberg, 1586), pp. 34, 60, 73, 89, 
93, 95, 132, 134, 146, 150, 155, 176. 

17 Aliqvot obiectiones in epistolam Pavli ad Galatas, ac breves solvtiones. . . (Wittenberg, 
1564). 

18 Spangenberg, Thessalonicher, Ixxxviij/a compared Robert Etienne’s edition with 
Erasmus's text, ibid., fol. xxv/b. 

1 E.g. in discussing the virtues of Col. 3:12; Heshusius, Commentarius, fols. 123a—124b, 
Wigand, Annotationes, 169-170. C£ Hemmingsen, Commentaria, pp. 364—368. 

? E.g., Selnecker’s explanation of Hebrew sacrifices, on Col. 2:16-17, Commentarius, 
pp. 202-204. 

?! "Timothy J. Wengert, Philip Melanchthon’s Annotationes in Johannem in Relation to 
its Predecessors and Contemporaries (Geneva, 1987), pp. 18-19. 

? Commentarius in epistolam Pauli ad Colossenses (Wittenberg, 1566), fol. 50v; cf. Galatas, 
fols. 274b-275a. 

° Opera, 1:853. 
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and others also provided illumination of passages, comfort, admonition, 
warnings, and explication of Pauline texts.?* Leipzig professor Alexander 
Alesius cited several medieval exegetes, including Thomas Aquinas, 
Petrus de Palude, Durandus de Sancto Porciano, Duns Scotus, Richard 
Holcot, and contemporaries Petrus de Tartaretus and Thomas da Vio 
Cajetanus.” Alesius and others mentioned contemporary interpreters: 
Copenhagen professor Niels Hemmingsen used the annotations of 
Robert Estienne,” Leipzig pastor and professor Nikolaus Selnecker 
Peter Palladius and Martin Chemnitz." Spangenberg criticized Georg 
Witzel, who had left the Wittenberg movement to return to Roman 
Catholicism, for falsifying the text of 2 Thessalonians 1.? Heshusius 
reviewed the opinions of Theodoret, Chrysostom, and Theophylactus 
in evaluating Calvin’s interpretation of “things in heaven" in Colossians 
1:20 as angels who had not reached full perfection when Melanchthon 
provided no help.” 

Above all, the Wittenberg students commended their own mentors, 
both with general recommendations as aids for understanding Paul and 
as sources for specific interpretations of passages. Heshusius contended 
that Luther had captured Paul's wording and meaning fully? Weller 
told readers that he advised students to read Luther, *not only because 
of his pure teaching of the gospel but also because of the way in which 
he embellishes his words and sentences and arranges them so simply, 
according to the principles of dialectic and rhetoric."?' Rostock profes- 
sor David Chytraeus, Corner, and Heshusius noted their dependence 


** Robert Kolb, “Patristic Citation as Homiletical Tool in the Vernacular Sermon 
of the German Late Reformation," in Die Patristik in der Bibelexegese des 16. Jahrhunderts, 
ed. David C. Steinmetz (Wiesbaden, 1999), pp. 151-179, esp. 163-176. Among count- 
less examples, Heshusius, Expositio epistolae Pavli ad Galatas (Helmdstedt, 1579), fols. 
194a-195b (Augustine, Basil, Jerome), fol. 271a (Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzus). 

35 Omnes disputationes... de tota epistola ad Romanos... (n.p., 1553), fol. H6a, I4a-17b. 

26 Commentarius in epistolam Pauli ad Colossenses (Wittenberg, 1566), fol. K4b. 

27 Commentarius, pp. 134, 133; cf. 336—346 for a list of forty-six authors, from Vir- 
gil and Aeneas to Erasmus and Cyrikaus Spangenberg, cited in his commentary on 
Galatians. 

28 Ander Epistel Thessalonicher, fol. viij/a. 

°° Colossenses, fol. 24a. Cf. Melanchthon, Corpus Reformatorum. Philippi Melanthonis Opera 
quae supersunt omnia, ed. C.G. Bretschneider and H.E. Bindweil (Halle/ Braunschweig: 
1834—1860; [henceforth CR]) 15:1243, and Calvin, Joanni Calvini Opera, CR (Braun- 
schweig: 1863-1900), 80:88-89. 

*" Galatas, fol. 7b. 

3! Philippenses, fol. Y4b. 
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on Luther in interpreting Galatians,? on Melanchthon in commenting 
on Romans.” His Loci as well as his commentaries and a broad range 
of Luther's works helped their former students elucidate Paul's texts.** 
Indeed, these students did not slavishly follow their masters. They 
omitted or ignored some specific interpretations of their mentors and 
addressed facets of the texts with other materials and insights.? None- 
theless, both their exegetical method and their theological interpretation 
reveal much continuity with their Wittenberg instructors. 


The Person of. Paul 


Lutherans did not write many biographies. They turned to the history 
of dogma more naturally than to accounts of personal accomplish- 
ment. They regarded Paul's story as the story of God's acting through 
the apostle. Paul commanded authority, in the final analysis, because 
God had called him to the ministry of the gospel? and because the 
Holy Spirit had spoken and written through him.?' His person was 
incidental to his teaching and seldom made a critical difference in 
interpreting his texts. He was not a holy model, as he was for medieval 
commentators, but an instrument of the Holy Spirit. Nonetheless, he 
earned a biographical study at the hand of Georg Major.” Major fol- 
lowed the model Melanchthon had taught him for orations of praise, 
taking from the ancient rhetorical tradition the elements of homeland 
and family, education in the schools of Tarsus and with Gamaliel in 


3 Corner, Galatas, fol. (6b—7b); Weller, Philippenses, fol. Y4b, Chytraeus, Brevis et 
erudita Enarratio primae epistolae Pavli Apostoli ad "Timotheum... (Frankfurt/M, 1569), p. 9, 
Heshusius, Explicatio epistolae Pavli ad Galatas (Helmstedt, 1579), fol. (7b). 

33 Corner, Romanos, fol. (5a). 

3t E.g, Melanchthon: Major, Enarrationes, pp. 833, 853; Selnecker, Commentarius, pp. 
138, 153, 207 (Melanchthon), pp. 170-175, 184, 196 (Luther). 

3 See Timothy J. Wengert, “Georg Major as Exegete of First Timothy,” in Georg 
Major (1502-1574), ein Theologe der Wittenberger Reformation, ed. Irene Dingel and Günther 
Wartenberg (Leipzig, 2005), pp. 71-81, 86-92; Robert Kolb, *Melanchthon's Influence 
on the Exegesis of his Students: The Case of Romans 9," Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560) 
and the Commentary, ed. M. Patrick Graham and Timothy J. Wengert (Sheffield, 1997), 
pp. 198-217; idem, “Luther’s Galatians,” pp. 156-184. 

3 Brenz, Operum... Septimus Tomvs, pp. 177-178. 

37 Spangenberg, Thessalonicher, fol. xj/a. 

38 Vita S. Pavli apostoli. Breviter ex ipsivs epistolis, actis Apostolorum, & alijs Ecclesiasticis 
scriptoribus G historicis. . . collecta [!]... (Wittenberg, 1555, 1556, 1559); Historia von S. Pauli 
des heiligen Apostels leben..., trans. Stephan Agricola (Wittenberg, 1555, 1556, 1563). 
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Jerusalem (Acts 22:3) and the skills it gave him, his accomplishments as 
a proclaimer of the gospel, and a brief mention of his death.? Major 
gathered material for his study from Acts, Paul's epistles, and a host of 
ancient and medieval sources, including Josephus, Suetonius, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Euthalius the Deacon, the Venerable Bede, Orosius, Peter 
Comestor, Lyra, and Platina. His story unfolded chronologically, from 
Tarsus through his career as a young rabbi to conversion and a detailed 
recounting of the missionary journeys based on Major's reading in the 
ancient historians." Major was particularly concerned about dating 
the various stations of Paul's career and offered one solution different 
from Jerome's: Major believed that the fourteen years mentioned in 
Galatians 2:1 had to be dated from his conversion, not from his first 
visit in Jerusalem thereafter. This Life of Paul did not treat the apostle's 
thought. Its digest of his career presented readers a supplement to 
Major’s commentaries on the Pauline epistles. 

Spangenberg set his commentaries on the epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians and Corinthians in historical context by assembling chronicles of 
those cities for his works.*! Flacius prefaced his treatment of the Pauline 
corpus in his Glossa with a rather extensive overview of the apostle’s 
life, as it could be ascertained in the New Testament writings." How- 
ever, in general, the commentaries on Paul’s letters composed within 
the Wittenberg circle offered few biographical details, neither in treat- 
ments of the text nor in prefaces of commentaries. But some isagogical 
details were of significance. Wigand dated the writing of Ephesians 
to Paul’s Roman imprisonment and labeled the work “a swan song 
shortly before his death, or rather a paternal testament.” Wigand also 
gave details on Ephesus and the circumstances in which Paul wrote.” 
This recognition of the apostle’s milieu extended occasionally into an 
explanation from the context of Paul’s thinking, e.g. in Erasmus Sar- 


?9 Elementa rhetorices (Wittenberg, 1542), CR 13:448-454, Erotemata Dialectices (Wit- 
tenberg, 1547) CR 13:659-662. 

? Cf. the similar overview of Paul's journeys in Heinrich Bünting, Ztinerarivm Sacrae 
Scriptorae Das ist/Ein. Reisebuch/Vber die gantze heilige Schriffit....(Helmstadt, 1581), pp. 
92-145. 

"| Thessalonicher, fol. iij/a-x/b. Because the chronicle on Corinth was not ready when 
his publisher went to press (Erste Epistel. . . Corintlier, fol. 17 1b), it was published separately, 
Chronicon Corinthiacom. Historien vnd Geschichte. . . der Stad Corinth (Eisleben, 1561). The first 
sermon in this commentary contained details on the historical setting, fol. Ib-IIIb. 

+ Glossa, pp. 613-626. 

+ Ephesios, pp. 14-15, 16-19. 
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cerius’ elucidation of differences in Paul's treatment of justification in 
Romans and Galatians.“ 

The relatively few Lutheran commentaries on Acts discussed Luke’s 
reports on Paul's life, as did the Summaries of each biblical book by 
Nuremberg pastor Veit Dietrich. Dietrich used Paul’s conversion in 
Acts 9 to remind readers of their sins and of God’s grace, encouraging 
them to repent. From Paul believers also learn that the Christian life 
is a life lived under the cross, subject to persecution.? Dietrich noted 
in Acts 17 that Paul had fashioned his call to repentance differently in 
Athens than he had for Jewish audiences.*® In his commentary on Acts 
Cyriakus Spangenberg’s father, Johann, ecclesiastical superintendent 
in Mansfeld county, explained that God converted Paul with a great 
display of power in order to demonstrate that public sinners are easier 
to bring to faith than are Pharisees and others who think themselves 
righteous, a critique of works-righteousness."" The council of Jerusalem 
(Acts 15) gave Spangenberg the occasion to explicate the necessity of 
good works in Paul’s theology and to make clear that he taught that 
these works do not justify.“ When Paul suffered shipwreck (Acts 27), he 
was able to offer others on board hope and consolation from the Word 
and promise of God since he paid attention only to God's Word.” 
Spangenberg's Paul was Luke's Paul, with Luther's accents. T'he same is 
true of Selnecker's portrayal of Paul in his Acts commentary. Chapter 
nine elicited two “topics,” guides for pastors’ application of the text, 
on the sinner's repentance under the impact of the proper distinction 
of law and gospel, for which Paul provided a perfect example. Brenz 
turned the conversion of Paul, the persecutor of Christians, into proof 
that no pious human preparation or contribution wins God's favor; he 
saves by grace alone.”! 


4 [n epistolas D. Pali ad Galatas et Ephesios, piae atque eruditae Annotationes. . . (Frankfurt/ 
Main, 1542), fol. A5b. 

5 Summaria Vber die gantze Bibel/das Alte vnd newe Testament (1545, Nuremberg, 1571), 
fol. p4b, cf. on Acts 26, fol. q6b, a similar emphasis on repentance. Cf. the similar 
treatment in Danish bishop and professor Peter Palladius, /sagoge ad libros propheticos et 
apostolicos... (Wittenberg, 1557). 

4 Dietrich, Summaria, fol. q2a-b. 

47 Acta Apostolorum... in dilucidas Quaestiones redacta (Frankfurt/M, 1546), fol. H8b. 

* Ibid., fol. O4a-b. 

?9 Ibid., fol. a4b-a5ab. 

50 In Acta Apostolorum, fol. 157b—158a. 

9! Operum, ... Tomus Septimus, pp. 174-175. 
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Many Lutheran churches observed the festival of Paul’s conversion.” 
The sermons provided in postils for that day confirm that Paul’s teach- 
ing rather than biographical details interested the Lutheran preachers. 
Simon Musaeus, pastor and professor in several places, was an excep- 
tion. He included elements of the humanist form for paeans of heroes, 
including his career as proclaimer “of the gospel,” through which he 
“planted the kingdom and church of Christ in the entire world." His 
story revealed how Christ triumphs over the so-called free will of sinners, 
who turn themselves toward all kinds of evil, including the persecu- 
tion of Christ’s church, as Paul had. Paul’s repentance reveals how law 
and gospel actually function. Paul’s obedience to Christ in his ministry 
shows how the Holy Spirit leads believers to serve in their respective 
callings. To demonstrate that saints remain sinners in need of daily 
repentance, the heart of the Wittenberg perception of the Christian life, 
Musaeus did note that Paul quarreled with Barnabas over Mark (Acts 
15:37—40), conceded too much to James by submitting to Jewish rituals 
of purification (Acts 21:26), and cursed Ananias, the high priest, for 
which he then apologized (Acts 23:2—5). All this confirmed the reality 
of the continuing internal struggle Paul experienced between his own 
evil desires and his trust in Christ, which he confessed in Romans 7.?? 
Musaeus’s Paul was a living illustration of the truth of his and the Wit- 
tenbergers’ message. With less biographical detail other postil writers 
used Paul’s conversion as a model for how God works repentance in 
sinful hearts. Christoph Fischer encouraged his Lüneburg parishioners 
in the face of tribulations with Paul’s example of suffering for Christ: 
“As the alchemist places herbs in the distilling oven in order to distill 
a tasty, fine brandy, or prepares oil from various herbs and the like, 
to draw out the best and most powerful juices, so God distills us in 
the laboratory with the fire of the cross and presses out of us superb, 
magnificent, wonderful juice.” Paul proves that God sustains his people 
under persecution and tribulation.** 


? Robert Kolb, For All the Saints, Changing Perceptions of Martyrdom and Sainthood in the 
Lutheran Reformation (Macon, Georgia, 1987), p. 141. 

5 Auplegung der Episteln vnd Euangelien vber die gewo[e]nliche namhaffle Feste der heiligen 
Apostel... (Frankfurt/M, 1583), fols. 44b—-47b. 

* Auflegung. .. die Episteln/... auff die fu[e]rnembsten Fest im gantzen Jahr... (Eisleben, 
1601), fols. 56b-71a, quotation on 60b. Other postils also focus on repentance and 
justification by faith rather than Paul's biography in sermons for this festival: e.g. 
Hieronymus Weller, Jn epistolas, quae in Diuorum festis legi solent, explicationes piae, breues & 
eruditae (Nuremberg, 1561), fols. D6b-E7b, Nikolaus Selnecker, Evangeliorum et epistolarum 
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Paul’s person served Cyriakus Spangenberg as a prototype of the kind 
of servant of God that Luther was, as he preached on the anniversary 
of Luther’s death in 1565. This sermon was one of a series which 
compared Luther to other biblical figures and images. As an image of 
the ideal minister of God’s Word Paul had given witness to the true 
righteousness that God gives and to God’s only gospel in Christ. He had 
opposed all false teachers who undermined this gospel. Luther imitated 
Paul in his teaching. Based on Scripture, it pointed toward Christ and 
the justification he gives through faith. Apostle and reformer shared 
a number of gifts, including extensive erudition and wisdom, skill at 
teaching, and the ability to prophesy. ‘They were similar in their diligent 
exercise of their callings, dispatching the gospel throughout many lands 
through preaching and writing. Both warned against the Antichrist and 
other false teachers. ‘They shared the virtues of faithfulness, endurance, 
candor, patience, joy, humility, and prudence. Both suffered persecution, 
illness, and betrayal by false friends.” Spangenberg’s sketch of his own 
teacher provided an indication of how he and his contemporaries” 
viewed the apostle, whose teaching their mentor and they wished to 
bring to their world. 


Paul and public teaching 


Paul’s greatest influence on the Wittenberg circle by far is evident in 
their formulation of public teaching, largely following Luther’s use of 
the apostle. Berlin pastor Georg Coelestin found Luther’s introduction 
to Romans (1523) worthy of republication as a guide to interpreting 
all of Scripture. He cited Luther, praising the epistle to the Romans 
as the “entrance and key to Holy Scripture." Luther’s preface had 
already provided Spangenberg the basis for his own hermeneutic in 
his Romans commentary. Spangenberg described Romans as a light; 


omniom, quae Dominicis et festis diebvs.. . proponi solent, Harmonice Explications & Homiliarum 
Pars prima... (Frankfurt/M, 1575), pp. 588—593. 

5 Theander Lutherus. Von des werthen Gottes Manne Doctor Martin Luthers Geistlicher Haus- 
haltung vnd Ritterschafft...(Ursel, 1589), sermon 6, fols. 101b-125b. 

5 E.g., Weller, Ephesios, fol. A3b. 

57 Praefatio methodica totivs Scriptorae, in epist: Pavli ad Romanos e vernacola Doct: Mart: 
Luth:.. . (Berlin, 1579), fol. Alb; D. Martin Luthers Werke (Weimar: 1883-1993 [henceforth 
WAJ) 44:507,17—-18; Luther’s Works (Saint Louis/Philadelphia: 1958-1986 [henceforth 
LW)), 280. 
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a pharmacy and herbal bath; a mineral bath to combat all illnesses; 
a reliable, well-marked path; a fortress and castle; a fountain with 
fresh-flowing, refreshing water; a banquet hall; a banquet table; a well- 
supplied wardrobe; a well-stocked armor chamber; beloved David’s 
slingshot, with a smooth stone to bring down the Goliath of the papacy; 
a beautiful garden with flowers and fruit; in short, the door and key 
to the entire Bible.°* 

Spangenberg set forth his “vocabulary of the art of interpretation 
on the basis of Luther’s preface, turning Luther’s list of key words 
for understanding Romans, and thus all of Scripture, into a group of 
five contrasting sets of terms. The most important were “law” and 
"gospel." Paul had practiced the discipline of properly distinguishing 
the two in Romans, following the example of a physician by showing 
sinners first their sickness and sin—their need for new life—and then 
how they become healed or saved.?' Spangenberg followed Luther in 
distinguishing the performance of good works from the fulfillment of 
the law, that 1s, being totally faithful to God. Fulfillment of the law 
is possible only with the Holy Spirit’s aid, Spangenberg insisted, and 
consists in living a godly life with desire and delight, freely, under no 
coercion. The law functions in sinners’ lives as condemnation and curse 
upon all disobedience in desire and deed because it can only evaluate 
whether human beings live as God made them to live.? 'The gospel, 
by contrast, speaks of God and tells of “the true David, Jesus Christ, 
regarding how he has taken on the great Goliath, the devil, with all 
his crowd, death, sin, and hell, and has made all those who were held 


5559 


58 Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. x/a. 

°° Alesius published his interpretation of Romans, Omnes dispvtationes, on the basis 
of thirteen vocabulary studies (“de phrasi pavlina") entitled “disputations” although 
the printer versions did not actually reflect the form of a formal academic disputa- 
tion. He endeavored to define terms in the Hebraic context in which Paul learned 
Scripture, fol. B6b. 

9" This distinction permeates Late Reformation commentary and preaching; among 
countless examples, Musaeus, Postilla, fols. 133b-135b, Wigand, Romanos, fols. 39a, 
48b-49a, Wigand, In epistolam S. Pavli ad Galatas Annotationes (Wittenberg, 1580), pp. 
29-30, 33, 106-107; Corner, Galatas, fols. 46b, 107a-117b, 156a-157b; Heshusius, 
Galatas, fols. 1a-3a, 85b-90a, 116a-120a; Major, Opera, 1:453, 498—499, Selnecker, 
Commentarius, pp. 411—412, and Alesius, Omnes dispotationes, fols. C4b-C5b; Expositio 
prioris Epistolae ad Timotheum (n.p., 1559), fols. A4b, A5b. On Spangenberg's hermeneutic, 
see Kolb, “Learning to Drink from the Fountains of Israel, the Biblical Exegesis of 
Cyriakus Spangenberg,” in idem, Luthers Heirs Define his Legacy (Aldershot, 1996), pp. 
3-12 (originally published 1n Lutheran Synod Quarterly 34 (1994), 2-91). 

9! Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. Ixxix/b. 

9? Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. x/b—xj/a; cf. WA DB 7:6/7,12-26, LW 35:368-369. 
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captive in sin by the law’s judgment, were subjected to death, and 
overcome by the devil free, unencumbered, and acquitted, righteous 
and saved, without any merit or action of their own, so that they might 
rightly thank and serve God with joy in all good things.” More than 
merely a proclamation in words, it is the power of God which saves 
all those who believe it.™ 

Spangenberg compared law and gospel in detail. God planted his 
law in human hearts by nature (Rom. 1—2) and delivered it in codi- 
fied form through Moses; Christ alone revealed the gospel. ‘The law’s 
promises are conditional, resting on human obedience; the gospel’s 
promises completely unconditional, resting on God’s gracious disposi- 
tion: “for Christ’s sake and purely without merit and action on our part, 
he wants to bestow forgiveness of sins and life, out of his grace, to all 
who trust in Christ (Rom. 3).” The law elicits God’s wrath, terrifies 
consciences, and threatens eternal damnation (Rom. 4:15); the gospel 
is the power of God which saves all who believe (Rom. 1:16). The law 
effects terror, wrath, and death; the gospel peace, joy, and life. The law 
brings the curse; the gospel blessing. Finally, the law only demands and 
commands; the gospel gives, comforts, and delivers the best and high- 
est gifts. Spangenberg’s elaboration of this distinction reflected his 
mentor's definition and use of this hermeneutical key. Whatever their 
other differences, all Luther’s and Melanchthon’s students shared this 
commitment to this basic interpretive principle, even if they, ike Luther, 
did not always execute it to the satisfaction of modern scholars. 

Spangenberg’s other sets of terms reflect the first. Sin is fundamen- 
tally breaking the first commandment, failure to fear, love, and trust 
in God above all things. Righteousness, in contrast, consists first of all 
in trusting Christ and passively receiving his gift of life through the 
forgiveness of sins. That faith produces honor, fear, and love in relation- 
ship to God and help, comfort, counsel, and service for the neighbor.®° 
“Grace” refers to God’s fatherly favor and gracious disposition which 
pours out mercy and forgiveness through Christ and the Holy Spirit; 
"gift" refers to the results of God's grace in the Christian’s peace and 
joy and also obedience in loving the neighbor.” The distinction of law 


95. Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. xj/v. 

®t Ibid., cf. fols. xcvij/a-xcviij/a. 

99 Tbid., fols. xij/a-xiij/a; cf. WA, DB 7:6,27-8,9, and 7,27-9,9; LW 35:369 on sin, 
7:10,28-12,4, and 11,28-13,4; LW 35:371 on righteousness. 

99 Ibid., fol. xiij/a; cf. WA, DB, 7:10,28-12,4, and 11,28-13,4 LW 35:369-370. 
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and gospel is reflected also in the contrast of “faith” and “works.” He 
borrowed directly from Luther’s preface but expanded his mentor’s 
definition of faith: 


a strong trust and certain reliance on the living God and on his gracious 
promises, with the result that a person believes, trusts, and rests upon God’s 
forgiving our sins for Christ’s sake, and upon his truly accepting us as his 
children, by grace, as if we were fully righteous. Consequently, faith is a 
living, carefully considered confidence in God’s grace, so certain that a 
person could die a thousand times over before doubting God’s grace and 
turning from it.... Faith is a divine work which changes us and makes us 
to be born anew of God, John 1. It kills the Old Adam in us and makes 
us altogether different people, in heart and spirit and mind and all powers, 
and it brings us the Holy Spirit, who indeed effects this faith, 


which produces good works without any coercion.® Spangenberg pro- 
vided his preacher-readers with the homiletically useful distinction of 
three kinds of good works: “thankfulness to God, consisting of faith, 
confession, praise, and honor of God and his word,” “love, expressed 
through every kind of work of mercy,” and “the mortification of the 
Old Adam.” “Faith is the fountain, works are the fruits. Whoever boasts 
of faith should demonstrate it with works." *? 

Spangenberg's final contrast defined “flesh” as living and moving 
“without the Spirit of God, with all one’s own wisdom and under- 
standing, action and essence,” as Paul defined it in Galatians 5:19-21, 
whereas “spirit” is the new creature who arises from the Holy Spirit’s 
baptismal action and who fulfills God’s will in the context of God’s 
call to serve the neighbor in daily life.9? 

On the basis of this hermeneutic Spangenberg and his Wittenberg 
contemporaries proceeded to interpret Paul's texts. The wide-spread 
impression that Wittenberg theology was wholly based on the Pauline 
corpus is, of course, false. Luther relied heavily on John's gospel for 
building his theological argumentation, preached most of his Sun- 
day sermons on the pericopes, which stem largely from the Synoptic 
gospels, and dedicated a majority of his public lectures and several 
important sermon series to the Old Testament. Nonetheless, at the 


9 Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. xiij/a; cf. WA, DB, 7:8,30-10,27, and 9,30-11,27 LW 
35:370-371. 

® Thid., fol. xiij/a-b. 

5? Ibid., fol. xiijj/b-xiiij/a, also cclxxvj/b-cclxxvij/a; cf. WA, DB, 7:12,5-26, and 
13,5-26; LW 35:371-372. 
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critical core of Wittenberg theology stood the question of human 
identity, in relationship to both God and other human creatures. ‘To 
answer this question Luther, Melanchthon, and their students did turn 
regularly, though indeed not exclusively, to Romans and Galatians for 
explaining how God restores sinners to righteousness on the basis of 
Christ’s death and resurrection. By faith in him human beings receive 
the forgiveness that promises them life as God wants them to enjoy 
it, all Wittenberg exegetes believed. They often used Paul’s language 
to express this central thesis of their view of both God and human 
creatures. Flacius summarized Paul’s teaching in three points: human 
creatures have brought the curse upon themselves through the sin 
that has become their essence, turning them into the image of Satan 
(reflecting his own peculiar understanding of sin, rejected by almost all 
his fellow Lutherans); God has liberated humankind from sin through 
the restoration of righteousness accomplished through Christ and the 
Holy Spirit’s conversion of sinners into believers through the remission 
of sins; believers live a life of renewal and new obedience.” 

This teaching of justification presumed Luther’s distinction of the 
two dimensions of humanity, the two kinds of righteousness (passive, 
in trust, toward God, active, in love, toward his creatures). Wigand, 
among others, used Melanchthon's causal analysis to aid preachers in 
understanding justification. It is a declaration of God, given or pro- 
nounced upon believers on the basis of Christ alone. God's grace and 
mercy is the causa impulstua, the remote efficient cause God the Father, 
the immediate efficient cause Christ, the material cause Christ's merits, 
the formal cause the declaration of Christ's righteousness imparted 
through his blood, the instrumental cause faith, the final cause eternal 
life." Heshusius offered a similar definition, differentiating within the 
instrumental cause the gospel and the sacraments as God's instru- 
ment, faith as the believer's instrument, and adding God's glory to the 
final cause.? God justified on the basis of Christ's work through the 
proclamation of the gospel, Spangenberg proclaimed. The Holy Spint 


7 Glossa, p. 616. 

? Wigand, Romanos, fol. 48a, Major, Opera, pp. 388—390, 453, Corner, Galatas, fols. 
2a—3a; Spangenberg, Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. cl/b-clj/a, ccxxxvj/b. See Kolb, “Luther’s 
Galatians,” 170-172. 

7? Romanos, fols. 36b—339a. Cf. similar definitions in Wigand's Galatas, pp. 150-151; 
Corner, Romanos, fol. 2a—b. 

75 Galatas, fols. 70a—71a. 
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uses it to “sweep away doubt and mistrust and to awaken a living and 
confident trust” in Christ.’* 

Luther’s students did not, however, use only the language of justifica- 
tion to describe God’s act of salvation in Christ. Sarcerius commented 
on Galatians 4:4—6 that “the gospel is the teaching of our deliverance 
and liberation; it teaches that we have been delivered and liberated 
from the law as a pedagogue, that is, from the law and its domination, 
tyranny, curse, accusation, and condemnation, and made heirs of the 
father through the promise."? The phrase “I live to God” (Gal. 2:19) 
means “freedom from the curse of the law, reconciliation to God, 
remission of sins, righteousness in God’s sight, being led by the Holy 
Spirit, who arouses light, life, peace, and righteousness in the heart, 
and being an heir of eternal life,” Heshusius explained." 

However they described God’s saving action, Wittenberg students 
taught that it was effective in believers through their trust in Christ. 
Luther’s understanding of God’s re-creative word of promise, which 
produces trust in God that turns the sinner back to the Creator, per- 
meated the Pauline interpretation of his students. Heshusius defined 
justification as God’s absolving from sin, pronouncing sinners righteous 
and innocent in a word-act that established the reality of the new birth 
of the elect child of God. That word is based on Christ's execution of 
God's plan for salvation." “Faith is unshakable trust based on God's 
gracious promise grounded on Christ, determined beyond all doubt 
that God 1s faithful and omnipotent when he gives his promises; with 
this faith we apply the promise of the gospel to ourselves.””* 

‘Trust was directed to— justification took place on the basis of— 
Christ's death and resurrection. *He abolished our unrighteousness 
with his death, and through his resurrection he won righteousness for 
us that for his sake we may be regarded as righteous in God's sight," 
Spangenberg wrote, on the basis of Romans 4:25, which he regarded 
as a summary of the entire Christian faith. “With his death Christ 
has strangled our death, eradicated sin, overcome the devil, destroyed 
hell, satisfied the law, conciliated God's wrath, silenced the bad con- 


RI 


+ Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. cvj/a, cf. xcv/a-cxc/b. 
7 Galatas et Ephesios, fol. Q1b. 
5 Galatas, fol. 86b. 
? Galatas, fol. 68a, 70a, 108b—109a; cf. Selnecker, Commentarius, pp. 351—356. 
78 Romanos, fol. 50b; cf. similar definition, Major, Opera, 1:425, Spangenberg, Ersten 
Acht Capitel, fol. clxxx/b-clxxxj/a. 
? Spangenberg, Erste Epistel Corinthier, fol. XXIII. 
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science, for all believers. Through his resurrection he has restored life, 
established righteousness, opened heaven, gladdened hearts, bestowed 
peace, joy, and blessedness. If Christ had not risen, we would have had 
not comfort in his death, but because he has risen with great power 
and glory, we can be confident against the devil, death, sin, hell, and 
the world."? Christ alone mediates between sinners and their judge; 
he alone reconciles God and human creatures.?' Luther’s image of 
the “joyous exchange” of human sin and guilt for Christ’s innocence 
and righteousness through his death and resurrection and through the 
believer's trust in him echoed through these sermons.” But some in the 
Wittenberg circle interpreted Christ’s obedience in such a way as to 
invalidate Luther’s concept of passive righteousness, teaching instead 
that Christ’s performance of the law effected human salvation alongside 
his death and resurrection.®* 

Justification not only changed God’s view of believers. Their lives 
were changed by God’s act of restoring righteousness. Romans 5:1 led 
Wigand to inform readers that justification bestows peace of conscience, 
access to God in prayer, hope for sharing God’s glory, the ability to 
rejoice in the midst of tribulation, the gift of the Holy Spirit, freedom 
from God’s wrath, life eternal, reconciliation with God, patience, 
steadfastness, and hope.** On the basis of these attitudes and the new 
character of the justified, they live a life of new obedience.” 

Luther’s heirs’ commentaries echoed his understanding of the whole 
life of the Christian as a life of repentance. Faith arises out of the 
repentance that the proper distinction of law and gospel produces in 
the sinner; Romans “embraces the entire doctrine of repentance or 
conversion to God,” stated Wigand, defining the outline of the epistle 
in six parts: contrition for sin (chapters 1—3:20), justification by grace 
through faith in Christ (3:20—5), new obedience and good works (6-8), 
God unconditional choice of the elect (9-11), specific good works which 


9) Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. clxxviij/b-clxxix/a. 

8! Spangenberg, Timotheum, fols. xxxvij/a-xl/a. 

8 Spangenberg, Ander Epistel Corinthier, fols. cxj/ a-cxij/a; vgl. Heshusius, Fu/e/nffzehen 
Passion Predigten...(Helmstedt, 1581), fol. V1b. 

5 E.g, Heshusius, Galatas, fols. 17b-18b, 142a-b. See Robert Kolb, “ ‘Not Without 
the Satisfaction of God's Righteousness,’ The Atonement and the Generation Gap 
between Luther and His Students," Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte: Sonderband: Die Refor- 
mation in Deutschland und Europa, Interpretation und Debatten, ed. Hans R. Guggisberg und 
Gottfried G. Krodel (Gütersloh, 1993), pp. 136-156. 

84 Romanos, fol. 53b. 

5 Heshuius, Galatas, fols. 118a-120a, 241b-257b; Major, Opera, I:537—540. 
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Christians perform (12-14), and exhortations and closing observations 
(15-16).®° Wigand and others recognized that Christians are engaged in 
a fierce struggle against temptation, the same battle Paul had described 
in Romans 7. Proclamation of law in Paul applied to Germany as 
a call to repentance." Repentance involved more than sorrow over 
specific sins; it meant turning from not trusting God to trusting him. 
Sinners come with an empty mug out of which they can get no drink, 
empty pockets out of which they can draw no money. They need the 
Holy Spirit’s converting power.?? To those who recognized that, these 
preachers echoed Luther's consolation for terrified consciences.? They 
encouraged parishioners to strive to do good works, for example, with 
the observation that just as someone who likes to paint, even though 
he is not particularly good at it, copies a great work of art even though 
not perfectly, so believers copy works of law even if imperfectly.?? 
However, Wittenberg commentaries on Paul did not treat only the 
topic “justification.” They treated other doctrinal topics and ethical top- 
ics raised in the apostolic epistles. For instance, the place of philosophy 
in the theological enterprise claimed treatment when commenting on 
Colossians 2:8.°! Wittenberg students followed their mentors’ definition 
of original sin as doubt and unbelief, denial and defiance of God and 
his Word, as they understood it.? Paul provided important elements of 
their Christology and helped some of them shape a doctrine of election 
that Luther and Melanchthon had failed to develop in detail.” 
Luther's and Melanchthon's disciples reiterated their mentors! under- 
standing of God's Word, the gospel, as a *means of grace" (to use a 


» c 


3 Romanos, fol. 7a-b. Corner's outline had three parts: “All are sinners,” “the sinner 
is justified before God by faith,” and “the justified live a pious life by faith,” Romanos, 
fol. 4a-b. Wigand, Galatas, p. 33, and Heshusius, Galatas, fol. 7b-9a, offered similar 
outlines. 

9 Spangenberg, Thessalonicher, fol. ij/a—b; cf. Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. 1j/a-lxxvij/b. 

88 Spangenberg, Ander Epistel Corinthier, fol. lv/a—b. 

8° Corner, Galatas, fol. (6a.), Spangenberg, Ander Epistel Corinthier, fols. 2a, vij/b—viij/b, 
lvj/a-lxvij/a; Ander Epistel Thessalonicher, fols. xxiiij/b—xxxj/b. 

9 Spangenberg, Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. cclxxxiij/a; on Paul's life of repentance strug- 
gling against his own sinful desires (Rom. 7), fols. ccxlix/a-ccxc/b. 

?! Major, Enarrationes, pp. 838-840, Selnecker, Commentarius, p. 162, Wigand, Colos- 
senses, pp. 99-108, 120-125, Heshustius, Colossenses, fols. 56a—6 1b. 

9? Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. cxcvj/ a—cc/a. 

°° Spangenberg's treatment of Romans 9 in Letsten Acht Capitel, see Robert Kolb, 
Bound Choice, Election, and Wittenberg Theological Method From Martin Luther to the Formula 
of Concord (Grand Rapids, 2005), pp. 200—205, on the role this exegesis played in the 
formulation of the Lutheran understanding of election, pp. 198-270. 
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term that was coming into vogue among Lutherans by the end of this 
period). God’s Word created the worlds and is the instrument of his 
almighty power. Spangenberg defined the gospel as God’s power to save 
(Rom. 1:16) because it brings comfort to troubled sinners by setting 
aside God’s wrath, gives believers Christ and his benefits, and through 
the Holy Spirit transforms sinners, who are now able to “pray, thank, 
trust, hope, love, exercise patience, etc."?* Wittenberg commentators 
treated the gospel in its oral, written, and sacramental forms. They 
worked on cultivating the proper use of Scripture in family life.” They 
regarded the sacraments not as ritual actions or as merely outward 
signs but as forms of God's living, active Word, “actual, visible living 
sermons" that bestow grace.” “Baptism is not merely a figure or symbol 
of lofty, important actions, but it performs them: it effects forgiveness of 
sins, delivers from death and the devil, bestows eternal salvation on all 
believers, as God's Word and promises declare."?" “It is an implement 
or instrument through which God applies to us Christ's merits and 
benefits and makes us participants in his death and resurrection. "?? 
Like ancient teachers of the church, Wittenberg theologians used 
rejection of false teaching as a way of clarifying the truth. Paul served 
as an authority not only for the instruction of the faithful but also 
in defense of the faith against those who taught falsely. Given the 
importance of polemic in the period, reflections of controversy appear 
relatively seldom in postils and commentaries within the Wittenberg 
circle. But at points preachers thought their people knew or needed to 
know about specific threats to the gospel. The battle against medieval 
popular religion continued with critiques of both Roman Catholic 
theologians and widespread pious practices. Heshusius used Galatians 
4 to attack works-righteousness in the writings of the Jesuit Jacob Payva 
Andrada.” Spangenberg preached five sermons on | Timothy 4:1-3 


against papal requirements of celibacy for priests.'°° 


* Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. xxvij/b-xxx/a; cf. Erste Epistel Corinthier, fols. XIIIa-XIXa, 
and Hemmingsen, Omnes Epistolas, p. 17. 

5 Spangenberg, Timotheum, fols. cxvij/ b-cxxviij/a. 

% Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. clxiij/a. 

? Spangenberg, Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. ccv/a, ccxij/a-ccxxv/b; cf. Titum, fols. 
Ixxxiiij/b-xciij/a. 

8 Heshusius, Colossenses, fols. 78a—89b; cf. Wigand, Colossenses, pp. 117—119. 

9 Galatas, fol. 177a, Colossenses, fol. 60/a. Cf. Selnecker, Commentarius, pp. 176, 205; 
Wigand, Colossenses, pp. 116, 196; Major, Enarrationes, p. 844. 

100 "Timotheum, fols. lxiij/a-xcv/a. 
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Particularly against those within the Wittenberg circle who advanced 
differing interpretations of Luther’s and Melanchthon’s heritage Paul 
provided ammunition, e.g. against Georg Major’s controversial proposi- 
tion, “good works are necessary for salvation.”'°' Major himself wove 
a refutation of the teaching on the communication of characteristics 
between Christ’s human and divine natures advanced in varying forms 
by Johannes Brenz and Martin Chemnitz into his comments on 1 
Timothy 2:5; he also used the passage to condemn Francesco Stancaro’s 
contention that Christ saves only through his human nature. Wigand 
and Heshusius were among unnamed opponents whom Major attacked 
here, but they also disagreed with each other about the propriety of 
describing the communication of attributes in the abstract. Heshusius 
defended his position in commenting on Colossians 2:9-10 in 1582, 
but Wigand did not respond at the same passage in his commentary, 
published four years later.' Lutheran opponents often cited Luther 
against Flacius’s definition of original sin! and Andreas Osiander's 
of justification. ^? 


Paul and Preaching on Ethics 


Quotations from Paul peppered sermons on a variety of texts since 
Lutheran preachers in the second half of the sixteenth century took 
seriously the principle that Scripture interprets Scripture. They read the 
Bible as a single text, so Paul was as fine a commentator on Genesis, 
Isaiah, or John as could be found. However, when Lutheran parishio- 
ners heard exposition of Pauline texts from the pulpit, it was usually 
not one of the classic texts on justification. In so far as texts from Paul 
served at all as sermon texts on Sunday mornings (most Lutheran 
ecclesiastical constitutions advised preaching on the gospel lessons), the 
medieval pericopal system prescribed the paranetic sections of Paul's 


10! Heshusius, Galatas, fols. 275b, 285a-b, Spangenberg, Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. cxxxij/ 
b, cccxv/a. Cf. Selnecker, who also critiqued Nikolaus von Amsdorf’s counter-phrase 
regarding the harmfulness of good works for salvation, Commentarius, p. 386. 

V? Enarratio epistolae Pavli primae ad Timotheum (Wittenberg, 1563), fols. 106b—153a; 
cf. Wengert, “Major,” pp. 81—86. 

103 Heshusius, Colossenses, fols. 65b—75b; Wigand, Colossenses, treats the passage, pp. 
109-111, without mentioning the issue. 

10 E.g., Heshusius, Galatas, fol. 190b. 

105 E.g, Spangenberg, Ersten Korintherbrief, fol. L1b. 
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letters, mostly treating repentance and the demonstration of love for 
the neighbor. Of the fifty-two epistle lessons prescribed for reading in 
Sunday worship services in the medieval pericopes, forty-two came 
from Paul’s letters. 

Standard for Wittenberg preachers was the explicit connection of 
the gospel’s motivation to practice and performance of the Christian 
life that “exercises our faith and recognizes and gives witness to God’s 
glory,” as Lüneburg pastor Lucas Lossius wrote.'°° Commentators made 
the same connection. Weller noted that some of Paul’s epistles focused 
on morals and admonished the reborn to a life of faith, love, and new 
obedience, that is, the fruits of faith." Faith is the efficient cause of good 
works, he argued, summarizing Paul’s admonitions to the Ephesians to 
live out their character as Christians by practicing God’s commands 
in their callings.'? Wigand explained that some Ephesians were living 
like Epicureans, neglecting the true exercise of piety. Paul insisted on 
the practice of good works, for faith does not abolish the law but sets 
it on a secure foundation.'” Baptism does not give the saints perfect 
faith, hope, and love; they continue to grow. Wigand detailed ways in 
which faith motivates Christian living, Believers do good works because 
they are risen with Christ, direct everything in their lives toward the 
heavenly life, have died to sin with Christ, wish to avoid divine pun- 
ishment, recognize that the Word of God has called them out of the 
realm of sin, enjoy the beginnings of the restoration of the image of 
God, follow Christ's example, and know that love requires good works.'!° 
Major strove to help preachers guide their people between the dangers 
of antinomianism and Pharisaism or monasticism as he treated the 
paranesis in Colossians.!!! 


106 Lossius, Annotationes scholasticae in epistolas dominicales... (Frankfurt/Main, 1554), 
fol. 2a. Cf. similar statements by Erasmus Sarcerius, Epistolas dominicales ac festivales 
expositiones... (Frankfurt/Main, 1561). 

107 Philippenses, fols. A3b-A4a, A8a, K6a-K8a. Cf. Heshusius, Colossenses, fol. 1b, 
and Dietrich, Summaria, fols. yla (Ephesians), y6a (Colossians). Weller labeled pericopes 
from Paul, such as Romans 12:1—6, “eðun, which admonishes the pious to good habits 
and good works," Brevis explicatio. epistolarum. dominicalium per totum annum (Strassburg, 
1546), p. 30. 

108 Ephesios, fols. Bba-B8b. 

109 Ephesios, p. 15; c£. Wigand, Colossenses, pp. 16-17, and Heshusius, Colossenses, fols. 
1b-2a, 3b-4a, 100b-101a, 149a-b. 

110 Colossenses, p. 182. 

!! Enarrationes, pp. 846-863. 
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The Wittenberg circle defined good works by criticizing vices and 
praising virtues that reflected God’s commands whenever Pauline 
texts permitted.''? Most followed Melanchthon in teaching three uses 
of law and explained Paul’s admonitions to good works within that 
framework.''? Some Wittenberg students followed Luther in approach- 
ing ethical performance within the context of callings or vocations in 
the three traditional medieval “walks of life” (officium, Amt, Beruf) and 
taught that faith in Christ produces the fruits of faith in the fulfill- 
ment of God’s commands, the practice of biblical virtues. Not each 
commentator emphasized both calling and command; those who did 
ground their formation of Christian daily life on Luther’s concept of 
calling treated all three walks of life, home, political relationships, and 
the church.''* Spangenberg preached his way through Titus oriented 
by an outline that regarded the epistle as a chart for daily life, first of 
all in the church, then in the family, and finally in the political order." 
He sketched the proper behavior for members of the congregation 
in relationship to their pastors and other members and outlined the 
responsibilities of parents for the raising of their children. Selnecker 
used Colossians 3:16 to urge mothers and fathers to teach children 
and sermons through catechism, hymns, Bible reading, and review of 
the sermons.''® Spangenberg instructed his people in individual and 
community prayer on the basis of 1 Timothy 2:1—4.!" He harshly criti- 
cized the fraud of merchants and artisans, the laziness of peasants and 
servants, the abuses of their subjects committed by rulers, the neglect 
of civic responsibility among subjects, and at the same time instructed 
them in truly Christian behavior.''? 

The catechism served Simon Musaeus as a guide for explaining the 
actions expected of parishioners on the basis of the text (a frequently 
used device in Lutheran preaching). Character traits, such as gentleness, 
humility, and joy, the practice of devotional life, for instance in Bible 
reading and prayer, and the performance of good works toward the 
neighbor, all found elaboration in Musaeus's sermons. Romans 12:6-16 


112 Spangenberg, Ersten Acht Capitel, fols. xIvj/a-1/b. 

!5 Heshusius, Galatas, fols. 134b—-135b, 149b-150b, Major, Opera, 1:425, 464—474; 
Spangenberg, Ersten Acht Capitel, fol. xcii] / b. 

14 E.g., Weller, Ephesios, fols. Bbbb-Cc7b; Hemmingsen, Commentarius, fol. 12b. 

!5 Titum, fol. v/a provides this outline. 

!5 Commentarius, p. 228. 

117 Timotheum, fols. xxix/a-xxxiiij/a. 

!5 Kolb, “Learning,” XIII:24—37. 
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(second Sunday after Epiphany), for instance, gave the preacher oppor- 
tunity to discuss virtues of both the first and second tables of the law. 
Colossians 3:12-17 (fifth Sunday after Epiphany) specifically illuminated 
how to keep the fifth and third commandments, | Thessalonians 4:1—6 
the third, sixth, and seventh commandments, | Corinthians 10:6-13 
(ninth Sunday after Trinity), the first, sixth, ninth, and tenth command- 
ments. In 1 Corinthians 13 (Quinquagesima) Musaeus found exposition 
of “all works and virtues of Christian love, according to the second 
table of the law, which governs and guides them like a mother.”!!® 

The impelling power of the forgiveness of sins and faith in. Christ 
framed the instruction that Pauline texts provided for practical, day 
to day living. Postil writers focused on both the Christian's calling in 
family, political life, and the church and on specific divine commands 
and the virtues that God had defined as fundamental to human living. 
In both these aspects the Wittenberg students reflected their mentors' 
approaches to the Christian life. 


The Pastoral Epistles and the New Image of the Pastor 


The Wittenberg reformers had transformed the understanding of 
the practice of the Christian faith from a ritual-centered religion to a 
faith centered on God’s engagement of human beings in conversation 
through his Word in oral, written, and sacramental forms. This trans- 
formed in turn their conception of the pastoral office. Luther’s definition 
of all activities of daily life as holy activities if they were performed on 
the basis of faith in Christ and in conformity to God’s law significantly 
altered the social standing of the priest who became pastor. 

The redefinition of what it meant to be a clergyman continued 
into the Late Reformation. Paul himself served as a model for pas- 
tors; more importantly, descriptions of ministers of God's Word in 
2 Corinthians 4, 1 Timothy 3, 2 Timothy 4, and Titus 1 provided key 
texts for this new characterization of the parish pastor"! In addition, 


!9 Postilla, 1:13a-26b, 58a-92b, 98b-110b, 112b-1362; II:112b-119a, 181a-188a. 
Cf. Corner, Oeconomia et explicatio epistolarom atqve evangelorom. .. (1567; Frankfurt/Oder, 
1585), passim. Spangenberg urged using the catechism as a point of contact with 
hearers, Titus, fol. v/a. 

120 E.g., Spangenberg, Ander Epistel Corinthier, fols. xlvij/a—xlix/a. 

121 Wengert, “Major,” pp. 70-71. C£ Spangenberg, Ander Epistel Corinthier, fols. 
Ixviij/a-Ixxj/a, xviij/a-b; Thessalonicher, fol. xxx; Timotheum, fols. xlvj/b-lvj/b, cxxvij/ 
b-cxxix/a, Epistel an Titum, fols. xj/b—xliiij/b. 
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Lutheran theologians insisted against Anabaptists, who began public 
preaching without an “orderly call,” that the church, not the individuals 
themselves, place pastors in office; commentators grounded this in Paul’s 
sense of calling.'*? Spangenberg developed the portrait of the pastor 
in detail. Paul regarded ministers of God's Word not only as God's 
servants, but also as “heads of God's household," ?* spiritual fathers 
of their congregations, who gave birth to the newborn people of God 
through their preaching and administration of the sacraments.'* These 
servants of God's Word were called to preach God's law that crushes 
all sinful pretensions, and to proclaim the gospel of salvation and new 
life in Christ, as well as to exhort believers to mortify the flesh in daily 
repentance and perform works of love in new obedience to God."^ 
Titus 2:15 gave Spangenberg the basis for analyzing the preaching 
task in a rhetorically-oriented way. “Declaring” refers to instruction in 
what the hearers have not yet heard and do not know; “exhorting” to 
the repetition of what they have heard; “reproving” to calling hearers 
to repentance with sharp, sober words. Such delivery of God's Word 
must be based upon a holy life that does not justify contempt. Contempt 
enough pastors would receive, Spangenberg promised them, without 
their earning it.'? 

Exercise of the pastoral office required diligent preparation for min- 
istering God's Word to parishioners. ‘Therefore, Spangenberg insisted 
that they engage in regular Bible study in the original languages. The 
humanistic ideal which Melanchthon cultivated had, in fact, determined 
Spangenberg's own exegetical procedure. He read the text in the original 


122 Cyriakus Spangenberg, Erste Epistel Corinthier, fols. Va-VIIb. 

123 Ander Epistel Corinthier, fols. Ixviij/ a-lxxj/a; Titum, fols. xvj/a—xliijj/b. Others echoed 
his sentiments, see, in addition to Major, Heshusius, Commentarios in priorem. epistolam 
Apostoli Pauli ad Timotheum (Helmstedt, 1587), fols. 3b—4a, 111a-152b, and Commentarios 
in secundam Pavli epistolam ad Timotheum (Helmstedt, 1586), fols. 2b; cf. 100b-101b; David 
Chytraeus, Brevis et erudita Enarratio primae epistolae Pavli Apostoli ad Timotheum (Frankfurt/M, 
1569); pp. 38-46, Alesius, Expositio primoris Epistolae ad "Timotheum; Alesius, Epistolae ad 
Titom Expositio... (Leipzig, 1552); Selnecker, Commentarius, pp. 330—343, 422—426. 

124 Erste Epistel Corinthier, fols. XLIIa, LVa, CXVIIIb; cf. similar comments, Letsten 
Acht Capitel, fols. xxxj/a, cxiij/a, cxl/a. 

75 Titum, fols. iiij/a—b, xlij/a. Cf. Luther's Large Catechism, Fourth Command- 
ment 158-166, Die Bekenntnisschriflen der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche (11. ed.; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992), pp. 601-603, The Book of Concord, ed. Robert Kolb 
and Timothy J. Wengert (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000), pp. 408-409. 

75 Titum, fols. Ixxvj/b-lxxvij/a. 

127 Titum, fols. Ixxvij/b-1xxviij/a. Cf. further details on the suffering of pastors, Thes- 
salonicher, fols. xxvii] / b-xxx/b, Letsten Acht Capitel, fol. cxxxix/a. 
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and expected his clerical readers to have a command of the Greek. 
Spangenberg followed Luther's three-fold prescription for the study of 
Scripture. First, Bible students should begin with prayer. Second comes 
meditation. “Not only in the heart but also orally, go over the words 
and phrases again and again, read them and read them again, and 
diligently note and consider what the Holy Spirit means.” Part of that 
meditation consists in preaching or hearing sermons often. ‘Third, the 
touchstone of biblical study is the spiritual struggle that arises out of 
reading Scripture. For such struggle not only teaches us to know and 
understand. It also teaches us to experience “how correct, how true, 
how sweet, how lovely, how powerful, how comforting God's word is, 
as the wisdom over all other wisdom.” In moving from the words of 
Scripture to the proclamation of their message the rule of faith guides 
preachers and prevents the introduction of new teachings or mislead- 
ing expressions." Paul was not the only biblical author who aided the 
construction of the new image of the pastor, but the Wittenberg com- 
mentators turned frequently to his words to shape their expectations of 
pastors’ preaching and behavior as well as their definition of the tasks 
God accomplishes through the office of the pastoral ministry. 


* CK kxk k x% 


The twenty followers of Luther treated in this essay clearly owed much 
to their mentors, both in their method for interpreting Paul and in the 
content of their interpretation. They took over much from the medieval 
tradition and cited the ancient fathers when they could fit them into the 
Wittenberg analogy of faith, but they read many parts of the Pauline 
corpus with new lenses, ground by Luther and Melanchthon. Their 
works, however, reveal both continuities and contrasts, both with what 
had gone before and with what had been formulated in the lectures 
halls of Wittenberg. Their sermons and commentaries employed Pauline 
materials to construct significant elements of the fundamental topics 
of Christian teaching, their ethical admonitions, and their definition 
of the pastoral office. Though scholars sometimes exaggerate Paul’s 
importance compared to other biblical writers for sixteenth century 
Lutheranism, this “chosen instrument” of God contributed the raw 
material for much of the heart of the Lutheran worldview of the Late 
Reformation. 


79 Die erste Epistel Paulj an Timotheum, cxxij/b—cxxv/b. 


PAUL AND ANABAPTIST THEOLOGIANS 


PAUL IN EARLY ANABAPTISM 


R. Emmet McLaughlin 


It is a truism that while the Protestant Reformers were Pauline, the 
Anabaptists built their distinctive theology and practice on the founda- 
tions of the Gospels, especially Matthew. Perhaps this explains why in 
the substantial literature on the Anabaptists there have been no studies 
of their use of the Apostle.! As a result, this essay will seek to map out 
the Pauline terrain in early Anabaptism. Much like an archeological 
regional surface survey that identifies the location of sites, their varying 
density, and the extent of their individual remains so that others can 
make informed and focused choices of the most promising places for 
detailed research, this survey identifies those Pauline chapters and pas- 
sages to which Anabaptists appealed most often. It will also offer some 
observations on the broad outlines of the Anabaptist Paul. 

The method was dictated by the nature and extent of the sources. 
Surprisingly, none of the critical editions of early Anabaptists included 
a scriptural index. Fortunately, however, modern English translations— 
most in the Classics of the Radical Reformation—were so equipped.” 
Their indices were used as finding tools for applicable texts in the critical 
editions where such editions were available. Where they are lacking, 
the translations are cited. Peter Riedemann’s 1565 print version of his 
Confession from the 1540s was not available to me and therefore I was 
forced to rely on the translation itself? The use of the scriptural indi- 
ces also determined the selection of texts since the translations rarely 
contained all of the surviving evidence. As a result I was dependent 


' Herald Press publishes The Believers Church Bible Commentary, but that is not 
historically focused on the earliest Anabaptists. 

? John H. Yoder ed., The Legacy of Michael Sattler (Scottdale 1973); William Klassen 
and Walter Klassen eds., The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck (Herald Press 1978); Leland 
Harder ed., The Sources of Swiss Anabaptism, (Scottsdale 1985); E.J. Furcha, Selected Writ- 
ings of Hans Denck 1500-1527 (Lewiston 1989); H. Wayne Pipkin and John H. Yoder 
eds., Balthasar Hubmaier, Theologian of Anabaptism (Scottsdale 1989); C. Arnold Snyder, 
Sources of South German/Austrian Anabaptism (Kitchener, Ont. 2001). All translations from 
Anabaptist sources in this study are drawn from these texts. 

3 John J. Friesen ed., Peter Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession of Faith (Waterloo, Ont. 
1999). 
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upon the editors and translators for both the identification of Pauline 
citations and the range of texts surveyed. Fortunately, the translators 
included some of the most important and knowledgeable historians 
of early Anabaptism. Nonetheless, the translations and in many cases 
the underlying editions were weighted toward the normative school of 
Anabaptist theology associated with the name of Harold Bender. A 
more troubling problem is the lack of any witness from rank and file 
Anabaptists, including women. All of the documents in the translations 
come from men, and most are by figures holding leadership roles. A 
comparison of this study’s findings with documents dealing with ordi- 
nary Anabaptists might reveal some interesting differences. 

The “Paul” of the title included all the Epistles from Romans to 
Second Thessalonians and excluded the Timothies, Titus and Hebrews, 
although they would have been considered Pauline in the sixteenth 
century. However, the latter letters are sufficiently different and some- 
times at odds with the authentic Pauline corpus as to require a separate 
treatment. Though that runs counter to sixteenth century perceptions, 
studies such as this one are premised upon modern questions and con- 
cerns, nonetheless they will hopefully help illuminate what Reformation 
era Anabaptists believed and argued. 

This study is divided into three parts. ‘The first section examines the 
early Anabaptists of the south—the Grebel circle of Zurich, Michael 
Sattler, the South German Anabaptists, Hans Denck, and Balthasar 
Hubmaier.* Comparing the Swiss and South Germans tends to both 
reconfirm their distinctive identities, but also to indicate the limits of 
their differences. The second section deals with Pilgram Marpeck the 
most prominent Anabaptist leader of the second generation whose 
following ranged over the entire region and reveals debts to both the 
Swiss and South Germans. The final section surveys Peter Riedemann’s 
Confession of Faith (1540-1542) in order to sketch the Hutterite 
appropriation of Paul. 


* Although the South German texts have a longer chronological reach than the 
others, reaching as late as the 1570s, the use of Paul remained impressively consistent. 
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The Anabaptist commitment to walk in the path of the Master required 
an attentiveness to the Gospels that precluded the Pauline focus of the 
Magisterial Protestant Reformers. Gospel citations far outnumber those 
to Paul’s Epistles. For example, in Hans Kriisi’s biblical concordance 
published in 1525 at Augsburg, only 10 of the 55 passages were drawn 
from Paul, while 24 came from the Gospels and another 6 from Acts.° 
Hans Denck’s 1526 list of 80 paradoxical passage (2 passages were 
repeated) contained 13 Pauline passages (11 from Romans) as compared 
to 33 from the Gospels and Acts (mostly John and Matthew).° And yet, 
the contrast of the Pauline Magisterials vs. Gospel Anabaptists is to 
some extent misleading. The Anabaptists made much use of Paul, but 
a different Paul: the missionizing Apostle, the builder of churches, the 
pastor, and the believer to name a few. And it was to these aspects of 
Paul that the Anabaptists gravitated since despite their reverence for 
the Gospels, those books were not particularly helpful in the details of 
communal worship and discipline, of the individual struggle against sin, 
fear, and temptation, of the careful balancing of faith and love. The 
Anabaptists were also driven to Paul by their opponents who often cited 
the Apostle against them. Whatever the causes, Anabaptist Paulinism 
was substantial and pervasive enough that a Wittenberg critic of Conrad 
Grebel referred to the Apostle as “your (i.e. Grebel’s) Paul." 

Let us first beard the Magisterial Paul in his own den: Romans. Of 
the eleven chapters from Paul cited most often by the early Anabaptists, 
nine were in Romans: Romans 8 appeared most often with Romans 9 
providing about 85% as many citations. Romans 6, 2, 10, 12, 7, 1 and 
13 filled out the number. Among the most cited passages in Romans 8, 


? Heinold Fast, “Hans Krüsis Büchlein über Glauben und Taufe," Zwingliana 11 
(1962) 456—475; Heinold Fast ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der Täufer in der Schweiz, 2 (Zürich 
1973) # 355, pp. 265-73. Fast conjectured that Krüsi's collection is a reworking on 
Konrad Grebel's lost concordance. 

® Walter Fellmann ed., Hans Denck. Schriften, 2, ed. Walter Fellmann (Gütersloh 
1956) pp. 67-74. In Hans Hut's 1527 list of 80 paradoxical passages, 33 were drawn 
from the Gospels and Acts (though not all the same as Denck) while Paul accounts for 
14 (11 from Romans alone). Lydia Mueller ed., Glaubenszeugnisse oberdeutscher Taufgesinnten 
1 ( Leipzig 1938) pp. 28-37. Hut’s collection was based upon Denck's, though it was 
not identical. 

7 “Erhart Hegenwald to Grebel, January 1, 1525," Leland Harder ed., The Sources 
of Swiss Anabaptism, (Scottsdale 1985) p. 330. 
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not surprisingly, were verses 29 and 30. “For those whom he foreknew 
he also predestined to be conformed to the image of his Son.... And 
those whom he predestined, he also called; and those who he called 
he also justified, and those whom he justified he also glorified.” Hans 
Denck worried that verse 29 gave the godless grounds to blame God 
for evil.’ Balthasar Hubmaier simply declared that the hidden will of 
God was beyond human ability to understand.’ However, for the most 
part predestination was simply not addressed. Both Hans Hut and 
Denck included Romans 8:30 in their lists of paradoxes, and both 
contrasted it with Matt. 22:14: “Many are called but few are chosen.”'® 
Clearly more important to other Anabaptists in this passage was the 
conforming of the believer to the image of Christ. Michael Sattler 
used the passage as part of an argument against Christian participation 
in government. Jesus had expressly refused to assume political power 
and so those who would be conformed to his image must also reject 
involvement in government." 

‘Two other themes dominated Anabaptist discussions of Romans 8. 
The first was the distinction of flesh and spirit that fed into the dual- 
ism so marked in many Anabaptists. And the second was the ability 
of the spiritual Christian to obey the law and do good works through 
love. The contrast of the spiritual and carnal Christians was of course 
especially marked in the spiritualizing Denck. Hubmaier by contrast 
rather consistently replaces or equates spirit with the Word: “We must 
be born of water and Spirit, that is, through the Word of God, which 
is water to all who thirst for salvation, which Word is made alive in us 
through the Spirit of God, without whose working it is a killing letter." "? 
Elsewhere, Hubmaier appeals to Romans 8:13, Romans 2:15, and John 
20:22 to claim that the inbreathing of God and Christ restored the 
conscience, but then continues: “Now Christ has ordered his servants 
to inbreathe and blow by proclaiming his Word, that the wounded soul 


* Denck, Schriften. 2 p. 89. 

? Balthasar Hubmaier, Schriften, eds. Gunnar Westin and Torsten Bergsten (Güter- 
sloh 1962) p. 418. 

'0 All biblical citations are RSV. Hans Hut: Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 29; Denck, 
Schriften, p. 69. Both men refer to the passage as Matt. 20:16 as it is in the Vulgate, 
although Hut also refers to it as Matt. 22:14. 

! Otto Clemen, ed., Flugschriflen aus den ersten Jahren der Reformation 2 (1907-1911, 
repr. Nieuwkoop: B. de Graaf, 1967) p. 311. See also, John H. Yoder ed., The Legacy 
of Michael Sattler (Scottdale 1973) p. 22 at n. 30. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 199. 

? Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 384. 
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might be healed."'? Hubmaier also cited Romans 8:11: “If the Spirit of 
him who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you, he who raised Christ 
Jesus from the dead will give life to your mortal bodies also through his 
Spirit which dwells in you.” But Hubmaier interpreted it as to mean 
that the power of God was transmitted by the Word made living by 
the Spirit, rather than by the Spirit itself.'* He also contrasted flesh 
Christians with cross Christians rather than with spirit Christians as one 
might have anticipated.? Clearly even at this early date, spiritualistic 
and biblicistic Anabaptists confronted each other and Paul was the 
battleground. We will see that same tension in the second generation 
with Peter Riedemann and Pilgram Marpeck. 

Drawing from across the Pauline corpus, Anabaptists emphasized that 
faith, sanctification, knowledge, love, endurance, and resurrection all 
come from the indwelling spirit in the true Christian.'® In a work that 
was published and reprinted by Anabaptists throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Jorg Haugk von Jüchsen divided his Christliche 
ordenung into sections: “The Spirit of Fear,” “The Spirit of Wisdom,” 
“The Spirit of Discernment,” “The Spirit of Counsel,” “The Spirit 
of Strength,” “The Spirit of Knowledge,” and “The Spirit of Divine 
Blessedness."" Anabaptist authors combined Johannine rebirth with 
the Pauline inner spiritual man to produce a new life in Christ, a new 
humanity and a new will that both could and was required to avoid 
sin. These early Anabaptists had seized upon the pneumatic Paul as 


? Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 322. 

14 Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 360. Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 405 is a particularly striking 
case. See also Hubmaier, Schrifien, p. 394 where the Word does much of the work of 
the Spirit. See also, Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 121. 

5 Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 464. 

16 Sattler: Adolf Laube ed., Flugschriften vom Bauernkrieg zum Téuferreich (1526-1535) 
(Berlin 1992) pp. 716-717 [1 Corinthians 6, 12, 15]; Clemen, Flugschriften 2, 317; 
[Philippians 2:15£]. Hubmaier: Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 121 [2 Corinthians 3:6], p. 464 
[Romans 8:6]; C. Arnold Snyder, Sources of South German/Austrian Anabaptism (Kitchener, 
Ont. 2001) p. 10 [Romans 8:26-30; 2 Corinthians 11:14; Ephesians 4:7; Colossians 
2:3], p. 11 [Romans 1:16-17], p. 14 [Romans 8:28; Colossians 2:9-10; Philippians 3], 
pp. 17-18 [1 Corinthians 15:36-49]. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 71 (2 Corinthians 
12:10]. 

17 Snyder, South German/Austrian Anabaptism, pp. 1—20. 

? Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 210 [Romans 6:4], pp. 383-384 [Romans 7:5, 8:13; 
Ephesians 2:3; 2 Corinthians 3:6] Denck, Schrifien 2, p. 24 [Romans 6:4], p. 255 
[Romans 7:19; 1 Corinthians 10:13]. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 196 | Ephesians 4:30]. 
Snyder, South German/Austrian Anabaptism, p. 14 [Ephesians 4:22-24], p. 17 [Galatians 
5-6]. Gustav Bossert ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der Wüedertüufe bd. 1, Herzogtum Wirt- 
temberg (Leipzig 1930) p. 1051 [Romans 6:2; Romans 6:3; Romans 6:4; Romans 6:6; 
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a counterweight to the Paul of Luther’s sola fide. But along with the 
ability to obey the law and to perform works of love that transcend the 
law, the spirit and conformity to Christ required suffering. The most 
cited verse from chapter 8 is verse 17: “and if we are children [of 
God], then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ—f, in fact, 
we suffer with him so that we may also be glorified with him.”!? As 
can be seen, some of the fundamental threads of Anabaptist theology 
were spun of Pauline silk. 

While the Anabaptists cited 29 out of the 39 verses in chapter 8, 
they selected only 14 of the 33 verses in chapter 9. None of those cita- 
tions was by the Swiss or by Sattler. Hubmaier, Denck and the South 
German Anabaptists, on the other hand were quite exercised by what 
they found in Romans 9. Carrying over a theme from chapter 8, Hut, 
Denck and Hubmaier were intrigued by Paul’s willingness in Romans 
9:3 to be accursed for his brethren and interpreted this as evidence for 
the power of the spirit and the ability of the saved to do good works.?" 
However, more telling of the importance of the chapter was a cluster 
of citations for verses 13 to 22 that speak of Jacob and Esau, of God's 
mercy and hardening of Pharoah, of the potter and the clay (or loam 
in one case). ‘The problematic nature of these verses can be seen in the 
fact that both Hut and Denck included verses 13, 16, 18, and 19 in 
their list of biblical paradoxes.?' Hubmaier simply declared these verses 
and their contents to be beyond human comprehension.? Nonetheless 
he still sought to distinguish between the hidden and revealed wills, 
the facing and withdrawing wills.? And he argues that Jacob and Esau 
referred only to the two peoples, the Jews and the Christians, not those 
predestined to salvation or abandoned to damnation. He also insists 


Romans 6:13; I Corinthians 12:13; Galatians 3:27; Colossians 2:12; Ephesians 4:17; 
I Thessalonians 2:12]. Laube, Flugschrifien, 1, p. 715 [Romans 6], p. 716 [Galatians 3; 
Colossians 2]; p. 723 [1 Corinthians 15]. Leonhard von Muralt and Walter Schmid 
eds., Quellen zur Geschichte der Taufer in der Schweiz, 1, p. 236 [Romans 6:19; Romans 
8:4]. Martin Haas ed., Quellen zur Geschichte der Taufer in der Schweiz 4 (Zurich 1974) 
p. 282 [Romans 6:4]. 

1? See for example, Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 275, 490. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, 
p. 203. Karl Schornbaum, Quellen zur Geschichte der Wiedertáufer, bd. 5, Bayern, II. 
Abteilung, (Gütersloh 1951), pp. 65-6. 

? Hubmaier, Schrifien, p. 359. But also, South German/Austrian Anabaptism, p. 15. 
Denck, Schrifien 3, pp. 25-26. 

2! Denck, Schriften 2, pp. 70-71. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, pp. 29-30. 

? Hubmaier, Schrifien, p. 421. 

° Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 416, 419. 
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that the passage deals only with divine foreknowledge. God foreknew 
who would be saved. He did not select them.** And he complains that 
if Luther's teaching on the bondage of the will were true, then sinners 
could not unfairly blame God for sin on the basis of verse 19: “For 
who can resist his will?"? Denck echoes that last fear, but for the most 
part simply interprets the passages in a way that does not give sinners 
a license to sin. For example, God hated Esau because God knew 
that Esau would deserve hatred in later life.” Denck simply refused the 
hidden will and insisted that God never delighted in the death of the 
sinner and always remained open to the penitent.” God would save 
sinners, but they condemn themselves.? One suspects that the Swiss 
and Sattler were wiser in avoiding chapter nine altogether. 

On the other hand, Romans provided the Anabaptists with some of 
their best arguments against infant baptism. Hubmaier thought Romans 
6:4 sufficient to overturn pedobaptism: *We were buried therefore with 
him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life"? All 
of the authors thought that chapter 6 proved that faith must precede 
baptism and that since Christians were baptized into the death of 
Christ, a new life of holiness must follow it.*! As they argued, infants 
could neither have faith nor convert to a new life of holiness.? Romans 
10:17 reinforced this by prescribing preaching for the evocation of 
faith: “So faith comes from what is heard, and what is heard comes 
by the preaching of Christ."*? More strikingly, Paul Glock appealed to 
Romans 10:10 because it required confession of the mouth to be saved, 
something no infant does. “For man believes with his heart and so is 
justified, and he confesses with his lips and so is saved.”** The most 
cited passage against infant baptism, however, was Romans 1:17—the 


? Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 421. 

3 Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 469. 

26 Denck, Schriften 2, pp. 89, 92. 
Denck, Schriften 2, p. 90. Hubmaier also argues that Pharaoh deserved his punish- 
ment because of infanticide, Hubmaier, Schrifien, p. 416. 

°8 Denck, Schriften 2, pp. 38, 46. 

? Denck, Schriften 2, p. 90. 

9? Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 188, 194, 210. 

?! Bossert, Quellen 1, p. 1052. Haas, Quellen, p. 282. 

? Muralt/Schmid, Quellen, p. 236. 

33 Bossert, Quellen 1, p. 1050. Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 200, 228. 
Bossert, Quellen 1, p. 1050. Hubmaier made much of the need for open confession 
of faith before baptism, Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 88, 185, 316, 461. 
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touchstone of sola fide: “For in it the righteousness of God is revealed 
through faith for faith; as it is written “The one who is righteous will 
live by faith."? Hubmaier liked to use Romans 14:23 as the negative 
formulation of the same principle, i.e. that whatever does not come of 
faith is at best worthless and at worse damnable. “For whatever does 
not proceed from faith is sin."?? All in all, Paul provided the strongest 
weapons against infant baptism that the Anabaptists deployed. On the 
face of it, they were stronger than any of the arguments from Acts or 
the Gospels at least in part because they were drawn from the armory 
of their opponents. 

Abraham Friesen’s argument that Erasmus’ exegesis of Matthew 
28:18—20, the Great Commission, was foundational finds only limited 
support in this early period: “And Jesus came and said to them, ‘All 
authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe 
all that I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, to 
the close of the age.” Only Hubmaier cited the text frequently?" But 
that is not surprising given his use of Erasmus in other contexts, e.g. 
on free will. To look ahead, Pilgram Marpeck cited these verses very 
rarely and only once, perhaps, in regard to the order of preaching 
and baptism.?? Peter Riedemann’s Confession does cite the verses with 
some frequency, but only occasionally to emphasize either the Great 
Commission or the order of preaching and Baptism.” Just as often he 
used it to establish the power and authority of Christ.*° Intriguingly, at 
least in some cases Riedemann was responding to the Magisterial use 
of Matthew 28:18—20 in favor of infant baptism, that 1s that baptizing 
all peoples would include infants.*! 


3 Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 266. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 194. Clemen, Flugschriflen 
2, p. 327. Fast, Quellen, p. 265. 

36 Zwingli Werke 2, p. 265; Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 152, 246, 465. It was also listed 
in the Grebel/Krüsi collection of Bible passages, Fast, Quellen, p. 265. 

? For example, Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 125, 175, 188, 195, 198, 206, 210, 228, 
229, 230, 231, 233. 

38 William Klassen and Walter Klassen eds., The Writings of Pileram Marpeck (Herald 
Press 1978) p. 180. 

3 John J. Friesen ed., Peter Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession of Faith (Waterloo, Ont. 
1999) pp. 108, 190-1, 195, 197 are the only clear examples. 

* See for example, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 67, 71, 132-3, 218, 185. 

“| Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 103-4, 107. 
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Although the Pauline argument for faith served the Anabaptists well 
in their rejection of infant baptism, sola fide was not the Anabaptist 
goal. Romans 2, especially verses 6-7 (“For he will render to every man 
according to his works: to those who by patience in well-doing seek 
for glory and honor and immortality, he will give eternal life”), and 
13-15 (“For it is not the hearers of the law who are righteous before 
God, but the doers of the law who will be justified. When Gentiles who 
have not the law do by nature what the law requires, they are a law 
to themselves, even though they do not have the law. They show that 
what the law requires is written on their hearts, while their conscience 
also bears witness and their conflicting thoughts accuse and perhaps 
excuse them") are repeatedly cited to prove that mere faith cannot save 
and that people will be punished or rewarded based upon their works." 
The conscience or law written upon the heart proves that humans still 
bear the image of God and can still obey his commands. 

Looking elsewhere in Romans, chapter 12 provided the basis for 
brotherly admonition and discipline in contrast to the coercion to faith 
or the legitimate exercise governmental power.? Romans 13 reveals an 
interesting split among Anabaptists concerning the legitimacy of secular 
government. Of course, Sattler placed it outside the perfection of Christ 
to whom Christians were to be conformed using Romans 8:29-30 and 
Phillipians 3:20 (*For our commonwealth is in heaven, and from it we 
await a Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ”), but actually relying much more 
on the Gospels, especially Matthew.“ Some South Germans cited the 
Schleitheim Confession to the same point.* But other South Germans 
would allow the payment of tithes and taxes based on Romans 13:7: 
“Pay all of them their dues, taxes to whom taxes are due, revenue to 
whom revenue is due, respect to whom respect is due, honor to whom 
honor is due.")* This a case in which Anabaptist Biblicism ran counter 
to Anabaptist Pacificism. And of course Hubmaier devoted much time 


? Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 62. Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 360, 413, 430, 462, 465, 
485. Yoder, Sattler, page 23 at note 44, 108-109; Denck, Schriften 2, pp. 97, 107. Snyder, 
South German Austrian Anabaptism, p. 17. 

5 Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 345, 362. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, pp. 68, 197—8. Bossert, 
Quellen 1, p. 1059. 

* Clemen, Flugschriften, 2, 311-312. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 199 also relies on 
Romans 8:29. 

^ Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, pp. 198-199. Similar sentiment but not citing Sattler, 
Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 90. 

46 Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 204. Bossert, Quellen 1, p. 1064. 
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to Romans 13 in his defense of a Christian magistracy." But it has to 
be said that with the exception of Hubmaier, Romans 13 was not much 
used or commented upon. 

What of other epistles? Galatians 1:8 was repeatedly cited by Hub- 
maier often to exclude things not expressly ordered by the Gospel, like 
infant baptism, but also to deny the authority of both the Pope and 
the magisterial Reformers: “But even if we, or an angel from heaven, 
should preach to you a gospel contrary to the which we preached to 
you, let him be accursed.”*® He may have had in mind some of the 
more spiritualizing Anabaptists like Hans Denck or Hans Hut, both 
of whom he knew. Among the South German Anabaptists, Galatians 
2:20 was warrant for the ability of the reborn to obey the law and love 
the neighbor because of the indwelling Christ: “I have been crucified 
with Christ; it 1s no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me; and 
the life I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me."? The use of Galatians 3 avoided 
any discussion of law and faith to concentrate on being baptized and 
clothed in Christ.°° 

I think it fair to say that the early Anabaptist use of Romans and 
Galatians carefully ignored or sidestepped the key Protestant teachings 
on justification, faith, works and law in order to focus on what often 
seems tangential to the text at hand, but which could serve to reinforce 
claims based on other parts of Paul. 

Though the early Anabaptists made good use of Romans and 
Galatians, their real home was | Corinthians. In a combination that 
captured much of the impetus for Anabaptist separatism, 1 Corinthians 
10 provided the model of fellowship in the Supper and the impossibil- 
ity of drinking both the cup of Christ and of the devil?! As we have 


" Balthasar Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 99, 280, 437, 438, 441, 443, 449, 451, 453, 
455, 487. 

*8 Already at the second Zurich disputation Hubmaier had appealed to Galatians 
1:8, Zwingli Werke 2, p. 787; See also, Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 172, 261, 274, 406. See 
also Paul Glock, Bossert, Quellen 1, pp. 352, 1051. 

*9 Schornbaum, Quellen 5, pp. 65-6. Denck, Schriften 2, pp. 32, 37. 

5 Laube, Flugschriflen 1, p. 716. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 194. Bossert, Quellen 
1, pp. 1052. 

?' For Hubmaier the fellowship of the Supper was central, Hubmaier, Schriften, 
p. 103: *...in the Christ meal one should proclaim the death of Christ, and obligate 
and bind oneself together with body and blood in brotherly service through the visible 
word symbol...Just this Paul call a communion or fellowship." Hubmaier, Schriften, 
p. 276, 358, 363, 429. See also, Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 200. 
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already seen, rebirth, spirit and a new life were the underpinning of 
the Anabaptist demand for holiness of life. 1 Corinthians 15:22 was 
also drafted into service for this purpose: “For as all die in Adam, so all 
will be made alive in Christ."? The use of this verse and others from 
Paul and John captures an important distinction from the magisterial 
reformers. “It is the life we have from God...for he is life.”°* Since the 
result of sin is death the opposite of sin is not so much justification; it 
is life, a new life in Christ that left behind the old Adam with all the 
disabilities that Luther ascribed to saint and sinner alike. I Corinthians 
15:46—47 reinforced the message by contrasting the first man of dust 
and the second man from heaven: “But it is not the spiritual which is 
first but the physical, and then the spiritual. The first man was from 
the earth, a man of dust; the second man came from heaven.” I 
Corinthians 14:20 was deployed to explain that infants did not need 
baptism since they did not know good and evil, and had not sinned: 
“Brethren, do not be children in your thinking; be babes in evil, but in 
thinking be mature." But because remnants of the old Adam remain, 
Denck and Hubmaier used I Corinthians 10:13 to assure believers that 
God would not test them beyond their means: *No temptation has 
overtaken you that is not common to man. God is faithful, and he will 
not let you be tempted beyond your strength, but with the temptation 
will also provide the way of escape, that you may be able to endure 
it. Finally, 1 Corinthians 11:23-29, Paul's institution narrative and 
warning against unworthy participation, are used by all the early 
Anabaptists to argue against the real presence and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. But they also compared it to Baptism in order to argue for adult 
reception of the latter as well. Addressing an internal audience, they 
appealed to it to warn that keeping both the Eucharistic fellowship 


? Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 387, 396. However, Hans Hut and Hans Denck contrast 
it in their lists of paradoxes with John 5:21: “The Son gives life to whom he wills." 
Hans Hut, Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 30. Denck, Schrifien 2, p. 71. 

5 Snyder, South German/Austrian Anabaptism, p. 16. 

5t Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 396. Sattler, Laube, Flugschrifien 1, p. 723; Snyder, South 
German/ Austrian Anabaptistm, pp. 17—18. 

°° Muralt/Schmid, Quellen, p. 18. Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 155. Although elsewhere 
he seems to include infants along with everyone else who fell in Adam. Hubmaier, 
Schrifien, pp. 193, 203. In arguing with Zwingli, Hubmaier claimed not to know what 
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5 Denck, Schriften 2, p. 55. Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 360, 389. 
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and the individual Christian pure was necessary to avoid judgment.?' 
On the basis of the entire chapter of 1 Corinthians 11, one could be 
excused if one thought the Lord’s Supper and not Baptism was the 
defining sacrament for the early Anabaptists. But then, Paul was not 
sent to baptize [1 Corinthians 1:17]. 

The three last letters to be discussed round out the top 18 most fre- 
quently used chapters from Paul. Colossians 2 ranked surprisingly high 
in large part because Zwingli had cited verse 11 as proof that Baptism 
was the New Testament equivalent of Old Testament circumcision: 
“In him also you are circumcised with a circumcision made without 
hands, by putting off the body of flesh in the circumcision of Christ.”°° 
And, of course, babies were circumcised. The Anabaptists responded 
by reminding the humanist Zwingli that one should read the entire 
passage and not pluck out proof texts. And the next verse, 12, served 
the Anabaptists well since once again it likened Baptism to death and 
resurrection or rebirth, things which they believed no infant could 
experience: “and you were buried with him in baptism, in which you 
were also raised with him through faith in the working of God, who 
raised him from the dead.” 

Ephesians 2 and in particular the first three verses were important 
for Anabaptist dualism: 


You were dead through the trespasses and sins in which you once lived, 
following the course of this world, following the ruler of the power of 
the air, the spirit that is now at work among those who are disobedient. 
All of us once lived among them in the passions of our flesh, following 
the desires of the flesh and senses, and we were by nature children of 
wrath, like everyone else. 


Anabaptists from Sattler in 1524 to the South German Anabaptist Paul 
Glock in 1563 deployed these verses to define the boundaries between 


? Real Presence: Zwingli Werke 2, pp. 786-787. Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 162, 
227—228, 239, 265-266, 293, 295, 300, 355, 364, 450. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, 
p. 201 Denck, Schriften 2, p. 25. Purity: Hubmaier, Schriften, p. 357. Mueller, Glauben- 
szeugnisse, 202. Leland Harder ed., The Sources of Swiss Anabaptism (Scottsdale 1985) 
p. 195. Muralt/Schmid, Quellen, p. 15. 

58 Only Hans Denck cites this passage, in order to deny the necessity of outward 
baptism, Denck, Schrifien 2, p. 24. 

5 Zwingli Werke 3, p. 410; Hubmaier, Schriften, pp. 180, 181—182. Adolf Laube, 
Flugschrifien 1, p. 720 Fast, Quellen, p. 265. 
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then and now, them and us. Their opponents were children of wrath 
whose manifest sinfulness marked them and the “world” as the realm 
of darkness and the Devil. 

Appropriately enough, the last chapter to be mentioned is 2 Thes- 
salonians 2, in particular verses 3 and 4 on the Antichrist: “Let no 
one deceive you in any way; for that day will not come, unless the 
rebellion comes first, and the man of lawlessness is revealed, the son 
of perdition, who opposes and exalts himself against every so-called 
god or object of worship, so the he takes his seat in the temple of God, 
proclaiming himself to be God.” Although Anabaptists disagreed on 
who exactly he was, the Antichrist personified the Anabaptist sense of 
conflict between God and the Devil, Spirit and Flesh, Life and Death, 
Grace and Sin that framed their encounters with an uncomprehending 
and increasingly hostile world."! 

The Anabaptists embraced more of the larger Pauline world view 
than the magisterial reformers, and they did so because they shared 
a similar experience to that of the early Pauline communities—small 
groups at odds with larger society, facing threats of persecution, expe- 
rienced heightened fervor. First and foremost, they drew on Paul for a 
dualism that cast the world as the realm of the Devil and the church as 
the body of Christ. The Anabaptists saw themselves in a war between 
the powers of darkness and the children of light. Because of the danger 
of their position and the imperative to conform themselves to Christ, 
suffering and tribulation were a constant theme, even before the full- 
brunt of persecution had been felt by the Anabaptists. ‘Those who would 
not suffer, who wanted only the joys of heaven and immunity against 
hell, were not true Christians. Moravian Anabaptists on the way to the 
galleys in 1539 confessed that: 


Yoder, Sattler, p. 22 at note 36. Bossert, Quellen 1, pp. 1053, 1055, 1057. Hubmaier, 
Schriften, pp. 193, 203, 383. They also made good use of Galatians 5 to oppose spirit 
and flesh, Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 203. Hubmaier, Schrifien, p. 404. The most 
condensed version of this argument, laid out in 20 points, is from Yoder, Sattler, 22-3. 
According to the editors reconstruction of the biblical passages referenced, of the 33 
passages 15 were from Paul and 14 from the Gospels. 

9! Yoder, Sattler, p. 118. Not surprisingly the South German followers of Hut were 
particularly interested in the Antichrist, Karl Schornbaum, Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Wiedertéiufer, bd. 2, Markgraftum Brandenburg (Leipzig 1934) p. 55. Schornbaum, 
Quellen 5, p. 199. Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 196. Even Hubmaier, however, differed 
from the notoriously apocalyptic Hut only in the calculation of the endüme, Hubmaier, 
Schriften, p. 475. 
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whoever does not suffer with Christ, will also not inherit with him, Romans 
8:17. And the whole of Scripture teaches that Christ and all the Prophets, 
suffered persecution, cross, tribulation and self-denial.” 


On the other hand, release from the bondage of sin and a sinful world 
was accompanied by an incredible vitality. Hans Umlauff again: 


They [the righteous] glory in...the indwelling Christ, Gal. 2:20, cessa- 
tion from sin, 1 Peter 4:1ff]; Romans 6:6, and lowliness before the world, 
1 Corinthians 1:27, 2:1f£, one is raised up, and becomes righteous before 
God in one’s heart, Luke 2:79.... Thus one is in Christ and may glory 
in the Lord, 1 Corinthians 1:31, the crucified, 1 Corinthians 2:2, in that 
one enters through Him as through a door, John 10:1; Matt. 7:13, that is, 
though much tribulation, Acts 14:22, and thus one rejoices in tribulations, 
Romans 5:3, in the cross of Christ. Gal. 6:14. P. 280.% 


So, to return to the Gospel Anabaptists and the Pauline Reformers, it 
is clear that the early Anabaptist made ample use of the Apostle. ‘This 
should come as no surprise given their Biblicism. In some ways the 
Anabaptists were more Pauline than the magisterial reformers because 
of their historical circumstances. After an initial period of uncertainty, 
the magisterial reformers found refuge with the state and set about 
reforming the existing Church, a Church which embraced the entire 
population. Whatever their insights concerning Pauline theology, Pauline 
practice was inappropriate or impossible. The Anabaptists enjoyed, if 
one may put it that way, many of the same disabilities that Paul had 
faced in first century Rome. Much of his practical advice and his per- 
sonal experience accorded fairly well with the needs and experiences 
of the Anabaptist first generation. To be sure, discipleship to the Christ 
was determinative, but Anabaptists cited Paul in support of that ambi- 
tion, and no doubt saw in him a model disciple. 

Conforming to Christ rather than the world was central to both first 
century Christians and sixteenth century sectarians. 


Pilgram Marpeck 
Though little remembered in later centuries, Pilgram Marpeck was the 


most important figure in South German Anabaptism of the second 
generation. And although his use of Paul continued much from the 


5? Mueller, Glaubenszeugnisse, p. 203. 
55 Schornbaum, Quellen 5, p. 65. 
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first generation, the situation of Anabaptism in the 1530s, 1540s and 
1550s was quite different. Persecutions were fewer and the reduced 
threat meant that Marpeck no longer had the apocalyptic dualism in 
which those outside Christ posed a glowering threat to the very lives 
of the faithful. In fact, Marpeck had remarkably good relations with 
the Obrigkeit and was willing to concede them taxes and other services. 
To be sure, non-Anabaptists were justly condemned to ignorance, 
vice and punishment, but the threat they posed tended to be the abil- 
ity to mislead the faithful with clever misreadings of the Bible and 
fraudulent appeals to the Spirit. Marpeck still wrote some apologetics 
directed at the South German magisterial reformers, but most of his 
energies were directed toward fellow Anabaptists and other radicals. 
Anabaptism was riven by mutual recrimination and excommunication 
resulting from differences of theology, levels of rigor, and clashes of 
personality. Marpeck sought to knit together the contentious factions 
by his emphasis upon the unity of the church, love, and mutual service. 
In the process he combated a tendency to legalism by emphasizing the 
liberty that faith in Christ brings, an emphasis that led the Swiss to 
mistrust his laxness. For Marpeck, the positive injunction to love one’s 
neighbor trumped merely negative behavioral restrictions represented 
by the commandments. Marpeck’s Paul was thus the Apostle of love 
rather than the theologian of faith, law and justification. Since Marpeck 
took as given the faith of his fellow Anabaptists, it was the life that 
resulted from faith that concerned him. Both the liberty and the love, 
however, were gifts of the spirit, possession of which was a hallmark 
of the true Christian. 

But Marpeck had to fight on a second front against those who also 
appealed to the spirit to claim liberty from not only the killing Law, 
but the killing Letter. These Radical Spiritualists and spiritualizing 
Anabaptsts consigned to the unredeemed outer sphere not simply false 
but in fact all external teaching, rites, and the church itself. To counter 
this threat, Marpeck appealed to Paul as preacher of the word, as wit- 
ness and defender of the sacraments, and as teacher to the gathered 
church. 

Marpeck differed from his predecessors in a way that is more difficult 
to document. While the writings of the first generation often seemed to 
grow directly out of or to be generated by their reading of the Bible, 
Marpeck tended to use and to pile up biblical citations to support an 
argument whose origins were ultimately scriptural but which had taken 
on a life of its own in the Anabaptst tradition. 
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Marpeck’s selection and interpretation of Pauline passages reflects 
his shift in focus from the first generation. While Romans had been the 
epistle of choice earlier, for Marpeck 1 Corinthians has almost twice as 
many citations as Romans. 1 Corinthians had of course been important 
to the earlier Anabaptists, but not nearly to this extent. In fact, the pro- 
portion was exactly reversed with Romans doubling 1 Corinthians. ‘The 
single most cited text in that Epistle and in Paul as a whole for Marpeck 
was | Corinthians 4:5, a chapter and verse almost never referenced by 
other Anabaptists: “Therefore do not pronounce judgment before the 
time, before the Lord comes, who will bring to light the things now 
hidden in darkness and will disclose the purposes of the heart. Then 
every man will receive his commendation from the God.” All but one 
of Marpeck’s citations of this verse were found in one letter to the Swiss 
brethren in which Marpeck urges restraint in the punishment of sin- 
ners. But it is the tenth chapter of first Corinthians that is his favorite 
in all of scripture. He appeals to verses throughout the chapter to insist 
on love of neighbor, selflessness and the communion of believers in one 
body.® His frequent use of 1 Corinthians 13 reinforces the centrality of 
love to his vision of Christianity.^ That two of his programmatic letters 
are devoted to love comes as no surprise.” Although Marpeck valued 
faith as the first fruit of the spirit, his immediate concerns are less to 
defend the faith than to encourage love both as a personal virtue and 
as defining the community of believers. And although he claims only 
that community is saved, he lacks the foreboding dualism of light and 
darkness, of good and evil found earlier. 


^ Heinold Fast and Martin Rothkegel eds., Briefe und Schiflen oberdeutscher Taeufer 
1527-1555. Das 'Kunstbuch? des Joerg Probst Rotenfelder gen. Maler (Gütersloh 2007) pp. 
210, 211, 217, 224—225, 226, 227, 228, 234, 593. 

9 [1 Corinthians 10:16-17] Eucharistic body, Klassen/Klassen, Pileram Marpeck, 
pp. 267, 295-296. Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, pp. 159, 429. [1 Corinthians 10:23—24] 
the good of the neighbor over one's freedom, Fast/Rothkegel, Aunstbuch pp. 152, 226. 
Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 53—54, 83. [1 Corinthians 10:33] Fast/Rothkegel, 
Kunstbuch, p. 212. 

°° Fast/Rothkegel, Aunstbuch, pp. 151-152, 154, 212, 234, 376. Klassen/Klassen, 
Pileram Marpeck, pp. 248—249. 

& “Concerning love,” Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, pp. 154-157. “The love of God 
in Christ,” Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, pp. 372—387. 

8 See for example, [1 Corinthians 10:16-17] Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, p. 429. 
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Marpeck, of course, appealed to 1 Corinthians 11 to defend the 
Eucharist against the Radical Spiritualists.? Given the sacrament’s 
importance as both a symbol and a source of communal love, Marpeck’s 
perhaps felt this threat even more than the Radical Spiritualist critique 
of Baptism. Marpeck’s infrequent use of 1 Corinthians 15 represents 
a shift from earlier usage since he avoids the dualistic world view that 
earlier Anabaptists had found there.” 

Marpeck’s use of Romans is paradigmatic. Many of the parts of 
Romans that had served his predecessors well are simply ignored. For 
example, Romans 1:17 is never explicitly cited.” The rest of the chapter 
is infrequently used, mainly to argue for the need of visible things, as 
long as they are used in the obedience of faith, to reach the invisible 
God, something which utterly distinguishes them from Old Testament 
rites.” There is simply no mention of justification by faith based on 
Romans 1. Rather we see Marpeck walking a tightrope between Radical 
Spiritualists and those like Bucer who would identify Old and New Tes- 
taments too closely on externals, 1.e. circumcision and Baptism. He also 
turns to Romans 3, a chapter used infrequently by earlier Anabaptists, 
to make clear the vast gulf between the two Testaments and it is in this 
context that he mentions justification by faith.” Romans 9 is also very 
rarely invoked. But when both Romans 9:6-8 (“But it is not as though 
the word of God had failed. For not all who are descended from Israel 
belong to Israel, and not all are children of Abraham because they are 
his descendants; but “Through Isaac shall your descendants be named.” 
This means that it is not the children of the flesh who are the children 
of God, but the children of the promise are reckoned descendants. ..”) 
and 9:11 (“though they were not yet born and had done nothing either 
good or bad, in order that God's purpose of election might continue, 


99 Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, p. 159. Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 48, 54, 
65-66, 104, 171, 194, 271, 276 J. Loserth, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der ober- 
deutschen Taufgesinnten (Leipzig 1929) p. 184. 

7 See for example, Loserth, Quellen, p. 583. Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, 
p. 155. 

? Although he does reference the entire chapter when referring to salvation, Los- 
erth, Quellen, p. 593. 

? [Romans 1:20] Pages 56-57, A Clear Refutation. [Romans 1:5] Page 59. Clear 
Refutation. [Romans 1:3-4] page 132. Confession of 1539. 

7? [Romans 3:21, 23] Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, p. 136. [Romans 3:21—26 
NEB] Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 235-236. [Romans 3:28] Klassen/Klas- 
sen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 88-90. 
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not because of works but because of his call”) do appear, it is to re- 
enforce the division between circumcision and baptism, between Old 
‘Testament Jews and Christians. Marpeck also used Romans 9 to argue 
that predestination does not authorize infant baptism.”* 

Romans 8 was often cited by Marpeck as it had been by the first 
generation. But it is striking that verses 17 and 29-30 which had been 
the focus of much earlier discussion are simply lacking, although he 
cites all the verses surrounding both passages. The earlier insistence on 
the necessity of suffering to share Christ's triumph is missing and in 
one passage that may refer to verse 17 suffering is interpreted as repen- 
tance.” Instead of verse 17, Marpeck often called on verse 14—*For 
all who are led by the spirit of God are sons of God"—to defend the 
Christian's freedom from all external control or law. But he also insists 
that the spirit brings with it its own compulsion that engenders selfless 
love and repels sin. Finally, he deployed this verse to deny any other 
form of authorization to self-appointed or governmentally appointed 
teachers."? In place of verses 29-30 with their problematic teaching of 
predestination, Marpeck puts forth verses 31—32 to argue that because 
true Christians have been given everything by Christ (faith, salvation, 
sacraments) they need not wait for another prophet nor need they pay 
heed to their opponents! accusation and condemnation: *What then 
shall we say to this? If God 1s for us, who is against us? He who did not 
spare his own Son but gave him up for us all, will he not also give us 
all things with him?"" Romans 8:26 is deployed to counter the decision 
of Radical Spiritualist to forgo the sacraments until the coming of the 
Spirit and to be content with prayer and good works since, as Marpeck 
argued, neither is possible without already having the Spirit: “Likewise 
the Spirit helps us in our weakness: for we do not know how to pray as 
we ought, but the Spirit himself intercedes for us with sighs too deep 
for words." Romans 10:17 was also used to assert the continuing 


?* 'The true children of God: Klassen/Klassen, Pileram Marpeck, pp. 238-239. Pre- 
destination: Klassen/ Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 234—235. 

73 “Christ is the expiation for the whole world and for the sins of all men. But coun- 
terparts says whoever does not suffer (meaning through a genuine act of repentance, 
will not rule with him (Romans 8). Since not all men repent, not all will share in the 
sufferings of Christ." Klassen/Klassen, Pileram Marpeck, pp. 60—61. 

^^ Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 88-89, 112. Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, pp. 
151-152; 

7 Loserth, Quellen p. 182. Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 72, 76—77, 97. 

8 Klassen/Klassen, Pileram Marpeck, pp. 101—102. 
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necessity of preaching. "So faith comes from what 1s heard, and what 
is heard comes by the preaching of Christ." And Romans 10:4-8 was 
cited to reaffirm that the death and resurrection of Christ marked a 
caesura in salvation history. Now only faith in the resurrected Christ 
was salvific, but this faith brings complete salvation, sanctification and 
freedom from the law.” Nothing was lacking; nothing further was to 
be expected in this life. 

One of the most startling changes in Marpeck concerns Romans 
13:1-7 (“Let every person be subject to the governing authorities 
etc....") which earlier Anabaptists had used to discuss the legitimacy 
of secular government. Marpeck rarely cites those verses." Instead he 
is more interested in the command to love the neighbor in verses 8-10: 
*Owe no one anything, except to love one another; for he who loves 
his neighbor has fulfilled the law. The commandments, “You shall not 
commit adultery, You shall not kill, You shall not steal, You shall not 
covert," and any other commandment, are summed up in this sentence, 
‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself.’ Love does no wrong to a 
neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of the law"?! 

Like the earlier Anabaptists, Marpeck avoided discussing works, law, 
grace and gospel when he drew upon Galatians. He is very careful to 
explain Galatians 1:8 to mean that the apostolic teaching as found 
in scripture was to be followed and not any later revelations or tradi- 
tion.” The insistence on the presence of a teaching in Scripture actu- 
ally surpassed its apostolic origin in importance, for as Marpeck said: 
“If it was possible that the apostles themselves taught and practiced 
contrary to scriptures, their teaching would have been cursed."*? Also 
like his predecessors he has a fondness for Galatians 2:20 interpreting 
it to teach that the Christian has the indwelling Christ. Galatians 3 
serves as warrant for the spirit of faith and the need to put on Christ 


? [Romans 10] Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 57, 58, 59, 60. [Romans 
10:17] Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 101—102. See also [Roman 10:18] Klas- 
sen/ Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, p. 88. [Romans 10:4—8] Klassen/ Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, 
pp. 86-87, 88-89, 126, 237. Fast/ Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, p. 206. 

3 Loserth, Quellen p. 580. 

5! Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, p. 59. See also, Klassen/ Klassen, Pileram Marpeck, 
53-54. Fast/Rothkegel, Aunstbuch, p. 212. 

? Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 48, 51, 179. 

5 Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, p. 253. 

8! Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 77-78, 83. Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, 
p. 581. Loserth, Quellen p. 180. Fast/Rothkegel, Aunstbuch, pp. 207, 209. 
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and to walk in his footsteps.? Law is only mentioned to consign the 
unbelievers to its jurisdiction and to contrast the way in which the kill- 
ing law was introduced to the way in which Christ had instituted the 
medicinal sacraments, an argument directed at the Radical Spiritual- 
ists.°° The result of Marpeck’s exegesis of Galatians 3 was to agree with 
the Magisterial reformers that the law no longer applied to Christians, 
but then to argue that the spirit and the indwelling Christ inspired and 
required a life of holiness. This was quite the opposite of simul justus 
et peccator. Galatians 5 reaffirms the relationship of liberty, faith and 
love: “Thus, true loves uses its liberty for improvement,”®’ and “The 
fruit of the spirit is love and faithfulness (Gal. 5). Faith must manifest 
itself in witness, fruit, and work. So love is faith in action (Gal. 5)."9? 
But oppressed consciences are avoided because the spirit also brings 
peace, joy and comfort [Gal. 5:22-23]: “But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
self-control; against such there is no law.”® 

Marpeck makes some use of Colossians 2 to combat the Zwinglian 
identification of circumcision and Baptism as had earlier Anabaptists.?? 
But his use of Colossians 1 reflects his own pressing concerns since he 
draws upon that chapter to reinforce the need for an external mission 
and preaching of the word.” The same is true of Ephesians 4 which 
Marpeck uses to emphasize the unity of the body of Christ in the spirit 
and the mutual service of love that that entails.” 

Marpeck’s lowered apocalyptic and dualistic profile, finally, can be 
seen in his use of 2 Thessalonians 2. Although he identified Antichrist 
with the papacy in some places, by and large the “lawless one” is not 
much present.” Most of his uses of 2 Thessalonians are directed at 
the Radical Spiritualists who claimed that in the last times all outward 
ceremonies had been suspended and that it was necessary to await 


5 Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 52-53, 61, 62, 89, 101—102, 183, 192- 


8° Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, p. 105. Fast/Rothkegel, Aunstbuch, p. 213. 

87 Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, p. 226. 

88 Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 53-54, 156-157. 

8° Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, pp. 160, 572, 601. Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, 
pp. 145-146. 

? Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 116, 192, 237—238. 

9?! Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 54, 58, 88. 

® Fast/Rothkegel, Kunstbuch, pp. 159, 241, 569. Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, 
pp. 52-53, 59, 73-74, 81. 

?* Fast/Rothkegel, Aunstbuch, p. 229. 
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miracles and a new prophet.” In his use of the chapter, therefore, he 
cautions against viewing the present as outside the ordinary course of 
the Gospel. 


Peter Riedemann’s Confession of Faith 


In his Confession of Faith, Peter Riedemann (1506-1556) so successfully 
encapsulated the theology and practice of the Hutterite movement in 
Moravia that Hutterites recognized it *as programmatic, laying at the 
very heart of the Hutterian idea both in theory and practice."?? The 
Hutterites printed it twice (1542, 1565), the only book published by 
them in the 16th century. Born in Silesia, Riedemann traveled exten- 
sively in Southern Germany and Austria as a journeyman shoemaker 
before joining the nascent Hutterite community in 1532. He had first 
experienced Anabaptism in the Southern German form deriving from 
Hans Hut and Riedemann’s theology in the Confession would retain 
a heavy emphasis on the spirit. He was imprisoned three times during 
his missionary journeys and during the third incarceration in the early 
1540s he wrote the Confession for Landgrave Philipp of Hesse. 

The prison setting of his writing and his own modest social back- 
ground may help explain his strong spiritualistic stance, especially his 
emphasis upon the role of the Holy Spirit in the creation of faith and 
a new life, since it provided him with a warrant to argue against the 
learned theology of the magisterial Reformation. Faith and the new 
life was completely the work of God through the Holy Spirit and did 
not depend upon human wisdom or higher education. Riedemann’s 
concentration on a selection of pivotal Pauline texts may indicate that 
he was relying to some extent on his memorization of important proof 
texts, collections of which circulated among Anabaptists in the form of 
Biblical concordances. For example, fourteen percent of the verses in 
Romans 5 accounted for over 58% of his citations from that chapter. 
The first 17 verses of the 39 in Romans 8, Riedemann’s most cited 
Pauline chapter, produced 90% of his references to that chapter. 


* Klassen/Klassen, Pilgram Marpeck, pp. 46, 49, 75, 87, 88, 93-94. 
5 Leonard Gross, “Peter Riedemann” Oxford Encyclopedia of the Reformation, 4 vols 
(Oxford 1996), 3:432. 
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% of chapter % of citations 
Romans 1 19% 47% 
Romans 5 14% 58% 
Romans 8 44% 90% 
Romans 12 23% 64% 
1 Corinthians 2 46% 88% 
2 Corinthians 6 28% 85% 


While many other Anabaptist authors used scripture to support their 
arguments, Riedemann wove together biblical passages and paraphrases 
as an object lesson about the self-interpreting scriptures. This use of 
biblical language doubtless lent rhetorical force to his claims, but it also 
made it quite difficult to condemn him without seeming to condemn 
scripture itself. 

Paul provided Riedemann and the Hutterites with support for their 
most distinctive doctrines and practices: communism, pacifism, the 
replacement of the family by the gathered church, and a separation 
from the world that did not require an overt hostility toward the state 
and the neighbor. 

Although Romans 8 had been much used by the other Anabaptists, 
Riedemann’s reliance upon it was truly impressive. It is the most cited 
Pauline chapter in the Confession and 8:14 the most cited verse: “For 
all who are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God."?* The Hutterites 
were the sons of God and the heirs of Christ, but they were defined 
by the spirit that filled them with the full grace and every good thing. 
Although Riedemann was careful to include the preaching of the word 
as a sine qua non, it is clear that it was possession of the living spirit 
and not the dead letter which set the Hutterites apart." But far from 
leading to spiritualistic dismissal of the church, the possession of the 
spirit makes Christians into one body that is the Church.?? Christians 
must conform to Christ and flee all things carnal, including vengeance 
and private property.” Intriguingly, although Riedmann cited Romans 
8:17, he did not use it to emphasize the need to suffer with Christ in 


% Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 61, 76, 77, 80, 97, 110, 126, 140-141, 
166, 177, 183, 210, 218, 219, 221, 223. 

9 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 76, 99-101, 102, 110, 151, 166. 

?* Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 77, 78, 122, 122-123. 

9 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 80, 90, 137, 154, 219. 
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order to inherit with Christ." He does on occasion emphasize “they 
must bear the likeness of his death and be ready to die like him", but 
there is no immediacy, that is, it is not related to the persecution that 
hounded earlier Anabaptists. Rather it is part of the explanation of 
the Lord’s Supper where the emphasis is upon being one body with 
Christ. '?! 

When Riedemann called upon Romans 1 he had only one refer- 
ence to verse 17, the locus classicus for justification by faith, but even 
there it is joined to verse 16 (“For I am not ashamed of the gospel: it 
is the power of God for salvation to every who has faith, to the Jew 
first and also the the Greeks.") to argue that Just as Christ had shared 
everything with his followers so they should keep nothing for themselves, 
but rather share all things.’ Instead of verse 17, the ones following it 
(18—25) receive repeated treatment to argue that relying on any created 
thing for salvation 1s idolatry. But Riedemann also cited them to warn 
that although all things had been created to glorify God, loving one's 
property, family or oneself more than God is death, forsaking God and 
worshipping false idols.' Riedemann makes much of the Creator/ 
creature disünction in a way reminiscent of late medieval mysticism. 
The emphasis upon the unity, peace and love among the members 
as a sign of the Holy Spirit resurfaces in Romans 12.'?* But the love 
which is the gift of the spirit also requires that believers be at peace 
with all people and that vengeance be foregone [Romans 12:19-21]: 
“Beloved, never avenge yourselves, but leave it to the wrath of God; 
for it is written, 'Vengenance is mine, I will repay, says the Lord.’ No, 
“if you enemy is hungry, feed him; if he is thirsty, give him drink; for 
by so doing you heap burning coals upon his head.’ Do not overcome 
by evil, but overcome evil with good.”!” Such people, it is clear, could 
not be rulers.'”° 


100 For example, Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, p. 185. 

101 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, p. 117. See Also pp. 202, 203, 224. 

10 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, p. 119. 

103 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 59, 62, 63, 75, 87, 88, 119, 167, 
199. 

10 [Romans 12:1-10] Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 77, 97, 116, 117, 
144, 167, 202. 

105 [Romans 12:19-21] Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 134—135, 135, 218, 
221; [Romans 12:4—5] pp. 144—145. Which extends to not making weapons, 137. 

V5 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 222—223. 
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But the fact that the Hutterites enjoyed the protection of local rulers 
made parsing their relationship to secular authority a more complex 
matter than for the earliest Anabaptists. Riedemann’s use of Romans 
13 reaffirms the Godly origin of secular government, although he makes 
it clear that government was instituted by the Father and that Christ 
simply did nothing to oppose that institution." Resistance to authority 
is forbidden and associated with the debacle at Münster.'? Service in 
government is also forbidden.'” Taxes and compulsory service were to 
be paid the rulers as long as it was not to support warfare, although 
if a ruler misused taxes for that purpose, he alone would bear the 
consequences.' Christians “are free from governmental authority, 
that is, from its punishment, which is God's vengeance,” since they do 
nothing to deserve it, but from the moment that Christians lapses into 
sin, they leave Christ's kingdom and fall under the power of worldly 
government. !!! 

Although Riedemann employed Romans 8 with more frequency, 
his preference for it (and his neglect of Romans 9) remains within the 
usual Anabaptist parameters. By contrast however, 1 Corinthians does 
not enjoy special favor in the Confession. 2 Corinthians 6 is called 
upon with some frequency to reaffirm the role of the Holy Spirit in 
making of the Christian a child and temple of God.'"? But the relative 
neglect of both letters to the Corinthians is rather striking. Riedemann 
also shifted the focus in Galatians. He only cites Galatians 1:8 once to 
warn against teaching a different Gospel than contained in Scripture.!? 
Galatians 2:20 makes a few appearances to insist that since Christ and 
the Truth dwell in believers working everything that they do or say, 
they can neither serve as secular rulers nor swear oaths.!* The third 
chapter of Galatians is also cited infrequently, and usually as part of 
an argument that equates the Law with secular law in order to insist 
that Christians cannot be servants of the either law.!? Riedemann also 


107 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 130, 131, 214, 217, 220, 223. 

108 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, p. 226 

109 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 219, 221, 223. 

110 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 136, 226. 

!! Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 132, 225-226. But see p. 224 for what 
is an apparent contradiction, at least in wording. 

"2 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 77, 122-123, 161, 175, 198. 

13 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, p. 189. 

!* Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 85, 134, 179, 208, 222. 

"5 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 137, 220, 223, 225-226. 
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uses Galatians 5 in his discussion of secular power.''® Intriguingly, he 
never cites 5:22, as did Marpeck, with its reassurance of peace, joy, 
and comfort that precludes an oppressed conscience. Galatians 4 is 
deployed to reemphasize the freedom from the law, but also to argue 
that the Christian is distinguished by the possession of the spirit from 
those still enslaved to the Law.''’ However, Riedemann does not equate 
the spirit with love as did Marpeck.''? 

Riedmann's persistent appeal to Ephesians distinguishes him from 
other Anabaptist authors.''? They had of course cited Ephesians 2:1—3 
to establish the distinction between the old and the new, the darkness 
and the light: “And you he made alive, when you were dead through 
the trespasses and sins in which you once walked, following the course 
of this world, following the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that is now at work in the sons of disobedience. Among these we all 
once lived in the passions of our flesh, following the desires of body 
and mind, and so we were by nature children of wrath, like the rest 
of mankind.” In the earliest Anabaptists there were also apocalyptic 
overtones brought on no doubt by the imminent prospect of martyrdom. 
Riedemann lacks that foreboding, Instead he emphasizes the personal 
journey of the believer from sin to redemption making clear both that 
it was the work of God alone and that it requires newness of life as 
God's spirit works through the believer." The dead literal Law had 
been abolished and replaced by the spirit of. holiness. In many ways 
Riedemann uses Ephesian 2:1—16 to provide the basic salvation history 
that mainline Protestants tended to find more often in Romans and 
Galatians. Salvation and holiness rather than justification best describe 
the difference. Riedemann uses the last part of the same chapter to 
establish that the individual believers must join to form the church, 


116 Friesen, Riedemann's Hulterite Confession, pp. 131, 225—226. Also, for a ban on making 
weapons, p. 137. Intriguingly, Riedemann effectively argues that there has only been one 
covenant that was obscurely known by the Jews and fully seen by Christians. pp. 99-100 
which would seem to put him closer to Zwingli than to the other Anabaptists. 

"7 Friesen, Riedemann's Hutterite Confession, pp. 99-100, 102, 122—123, 126, 140-141, 
161, 166, 183, 188, 193, 198, 210, 222. 

"8 Tn fact, at one point he has to work against the appeal to love of neighbor in 
his argument against the swearing of oaths, Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, 
p. 210. 

1? This is particularly true of Ephesians 2, all of whose verses he cited repeatedly. 

12 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 61, 85, 99-100, 110, 151, 159, 170, 
220, 222. 
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God's holy temple.'*! Marpeck had also used Ephesians 4 to celebrate 
the unity of the Church. But Marpeck tended to translate the spirit of 
rebirth into the spirit of love, something that Riedemann felt no compul- 
sion to do. Instead, building on Ephesians 1, Riedemann reinforces the 
role of the spirit in giving faith and as the seal of that faith.'” Unlike 
Marpeck, he seemed to fear neither the Radical Spiritualists nor the 
burden that the demand for holiness placed upon believers. His repeated 
appeal to Colossians 3, a chapter not much used by the others, suggest 
that for Riedemann holiness was more about the negative injunctions 
to shed the old life and its sins rather than the positive injunction to 
love one's neighbor.'* Purity weighed more than charity. 

Finally, Riedemann’s appealed repeatedly to another chapter not 
much used by other Anabaptists, Philippians 2, to present Christ as the 
mind and model of the Christian in emptying of self, otherworldliness, 
and sharing." For sixteenth century Hutterites that meant a willingness 
to surrender the things of the world, to forego power and glory, and to 
hold all things in common with the rest of Christ’s body. 


The Anabaptists made frequent use of Paul in ways that reinforced 
their Gospel vision of Christianity. Sometimes they rescued Paul by 
interpretations that were at best tangential to the thrust of the Epistle 
texts. But usually they simply found in Paul a fellow Christian faced 
with many of the same problems that discipleship to Christ brought. 
The Gospels provided the clarion call to follow Christ; Paul provided 
ways to follow Christ. In their struggles with the Magisterial Reformers, 
the Anabaptists gave as good as they got by exploiting the practicing 
Christian Paul against Paul the Christian theologian. Their use of 
Paul, therefore, reflects an important basic difference between sixteenth 
century Anabaptism and the Magisterial Reform. 


7! Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 97-98, 172, 177, 181-182. 

' Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 64, 99-100, 97, 110, 166, 183, 197. 

123 Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 110, 128, 174, 175, 182, 188, 198, 
225-226. 

Friesen, Riedemann’s Hutterite Confession, pp. 77, 116, 119, 132, 222—223, 224. 


PAUL AND REFORMED THEOLOGIANS 


BULLINGER AND PAUL! 


Peter Opitz 


1. The interpretation of Paul at the intersection of humanism and 
the Reformation 


1.1. The Course of Bullinger’s Education 


Heinrich Bullinger was born on July 18, 1504 in Bremgarten, a small 
city to the west of Zürich. By the time he was twelve he had been 
sent to the Latin school in Emmerich in the lower Rhineland; there 
he very probably was exposed to the influence of the devotio moderna. 
In the summer of 1519 he began his studies at the faculty of arts of 
the University of Cologne, and in 1522 he graduated with a master's 
degree. Bullinger himself? gives important information on the course 
of his education in his own diary? Although this was not part of the 
offical program in Cologne, his membership in the Montanum gym- 
nasium provided Bullinger with important humanistic impulses which 
gave direction to his later exegesis. Looking back, Bullinger noted his 
particular obligation to Arnold von Wesel and Johannes Matthàus 


! See also, especially on Bullingers commentary on Romans: Peter Opitz, “Bullinger 
on Romans," in Romans Through History and Cultures, eds. Kathy Ehrensperger and 
Ward Holder, (London, New York: T&T Clark 2008). Because the issues of Bullinger’s 
interpretation of Paul and his exegesis on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans intersect, and 
also because both works need to give basic and self-contained information within 
each volume, a certain overlapping of content is unavoidable. At the same time every 
attempt has been made to take account of different perspectives on the framing of 
the question that in no way coincide, so that both works complement one another and 
add to each of their specific areas. 

? Heinrich Bullingers Diarium. (Annales vitae) der Jahre 1504-1574, ed. Emil Egli (Basel 
1904; reprint Zurich 1985) [quoted: HBD]. 

* Primary sources rather than secondary literature form the focus of this essay. 
The following provide information on the most recent research: Fritz Büsser, Heinrich 
Bullinger. Leben, Werk und Wirkung, 2 vols. (Zürich 2004) [quoted as: Büsser, Bullinger]; 
Emidio Campi (ed.), Heinrich. Bullinger und seine eit: Eine Vorlesungsrethe (Zurich 2004) 
(= Zwing. 31); Peter Opitz, Heinrich Bullinger als Theologe. Studien zu den “Dekaden” (Zurich 
2004). Emidio Campi and Peter Opitz, Heinrich Bullinger: Life—Thought—Influence. Zurich, 
Aug 25-29, 2004. International Congress Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575) (Zurich 2007), with 
extensive bibliography. 
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Phrissenius and remarked that he had learned an entirely different and 
new approach to Aristotle from them.* 

Bullinger heard his first lecture on the Epistle to the Romans from 
Phrissenius.? It is likely that Phrissenius’ reading of Paul was influ- 
enced by the use of Agricola's teachings on /oci and that Bullinger also 
gained a significant awareness of Erasmus from him as well. Erasmus' 
philological works, as well as the copiae? provided important impulses 
for Bullinger’s later exegesis.’ 

Bullinger’s departure from the Roman church also occurred during 
the period in which he lived in Cologne.? The relationship between the 
world of humanist education and the reformed confession, which was 
characteristic of some reformers in the “upper German” region, had 
set its seal on him already during his nineteenth year. The writings and 
lectures he produced during his time as a teacher at the monastery in 
Kappel (1523-1529) prove this conclusively. Along with his intensive 
work on Erasmus, Melanchthon, patristic writings and above all the New 
Testament, Bullinger also wrote an “introduction to study” (Studiorum 
ratio that was wholly imbued with the humanistic spirit. Although 
exegesis on the Bible formed the focus of this study, preparation for it 
consisted of an education characterized by intensive engagement with 
authors from classical antiquity.'° 

The theological and ecclesiological parting of the ways between Eras- 
mus and the Reformation that ultimately took place in the mid-1520s 
did not prevent Bullinger from further and consciously using human- 
ist methods in his biblical interpretation. Indeed, on the contrary, 
the Reformation principle of sola scriptura demanded a methodically 
thought-out “philology”, as well as a “rhetorical” analysis of biblical 
texts. Thus Bullinger relied on Erasmus very strongly in his exegetical 
work and also acknowledged this gratefully" Such a reading of the 
Pauline epistles opened up a new perspective for Bullinger. They were 
thus no longer used only as sources for dicta probantia in the context 


* HBD pp. 4,17-19; 7,1-3. 

? HBD p. 4,5f. 

5 HBD p. 5,2. 

7 Cf. Peter Stotz, ed., Heinrich Bullinger, Studiorum ratio—Studienanleitung, vol. 1 (Zürich 
1987) [quoted Bullinger, ratio] pp. 80.86.110; HBD (Vita) p. 125,21; HBD p. 4,9f. 

* HBD p. 6,13; HBD (Vita) p. 126,10f. 

? See note 7. 

? Bullinger, ratio p. 54. See HBD pp. 5,11£; 7,15; 8,17£. 

1! Bullinger, ratio p. 74.108.110. 
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of traditional dogmatic maxim literature with the question categories 
already laid out, but were read within the interlacing of a “humanis- 
tic” and “Reformation” reading of Paul. Paul’s letters are now read as 
coherent texts that made theological arguments (docere) and which, as 
apostolic utterances, at the same time addressed their public and wished 
to move (movere) it to do something. The fact that Bullinger repeatedly 
made reference to classical literature in his exegesis also demonstrates 
the lasting importance of his humanistic studies. 


1.2. Bullinger as an exegete of Paul 


Already as a teacher in Kappel, Bullinger was paying special attention 
to the Pauline epistles. After he had dealt with the Paraclesis and Ratio of 
Erasmus, Melanchthon's Loci and the Gospels of Matthew and of John 
in 1523 and 1524, he discussed the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians 
and Galatians from 1525 on, and in the following year handled the 
rest of the Epistles including those to the Hebrews." 

Bullinger also preached again on the Pauline epistles after he took 
up his position in Zürich as Zwingli’s successor at the end of 1531; 
furthermore he wrote up his lectures as written commentaries, all of 
which appeared in print in his first few years in Zurich, as his diary 
entries confirm.? A volume of commentaries on all of the epistles 
in the New ‘Testament, which included various forewords, ultimately 
appeared in 1537.'4 

The primary goal of his published commentaries was to aid in 
preaching. According to the Reformation understanding this was now 


? See HBD pp. 8,13-15; 10,8-11; 11,1-2; Heinrich Bullinger Theologische Schriften. 
Band 1: Exegetische Schriften aus den Jahren 1525-1527, eds. Hans-Georg vom Berg und 
Susanna Hausammann (Zurich 1983), p. 268 [quoted HBTS 1]; Susi Hausammann, 
Rémerbriefauslegung zwischen Humanismus und Reformation. Eine Studie zu Heinrich Bullingers 
Romerbriefvorlesung von 1525 (Zurich 1970), pp. 15-16. The manuscripts of the lectures 
on the Epistles to the Romans and to the Hebrews, insofar as they are preserved, are 
published in HBTS 1. 

? See HBD pp. 21,23; 22,8; 22,19-22; 23,11.22£ 23,27; 24,3-5; 24,11-14; 24,26; 
25,15fB 27,16; 27,29; 34,7; 35,26; 36,12.15; 37,12; 39,17f 44,1£.6£ 47,206 49,5£ 51,15f 
56,3f; 60,2f 91,6; 97,14f 104,15; 112,19; 118,5f. 

“ Heinrich Bullinger, Jn omnes apostolicas epistolas (Zurich, 1537) [quoted Bullinger, Zn 
epistolas], see: Heinrich Bullinger Bibliographie Bd. 1, ed. Joachim Staedtke (Zurich, 1972) 
[quoted HBBibl. 1], Nr. 84-98. 
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no longer to take place on the basis of medieval sermon collections,’ 
but had to appear in the form of an exegesis on biblical texts.'^ In 
accordance with this goal Bullinger did not engage in exegetical origi- 
nality or in the presentation of his own erudition, as he expressly states, 
but rather he confined himself to the simple illumination of the sense" 
and the intention of the Pauline utterances.'? Bullinger thus consciously 
placed himself in an exegetical tradition that had begun in the ancient 
church. He gratefully used Erasmus’ Mew Testament and the Annotations? 
and fell back upon relevant interpretations of “ancient and modern 
interpreters" in the service of the cause." He expressly wanted his 
exegesis to be understood as a suggestion for interpretation, and as a 
consequence constantly demanded of his readership that it critically 
test his interpretation for correctness.?! 


5 See Bullinger’s reference to the sermon collections of Johannes Herolt and Pel- 
bartus von Temesvar in the foreword to the Decades, Heinrich Bullinger, Sermonum 
Decades quinque (Zurich 1552) [quoted: Decades], fol. alpha 4v. The Decades are quoted 
according to the first complete edition in 1552 (HBBibl. 1, Nr. 184.) Critical edition: 
Heinrich Bullinger: Sermonum Decades quinque (1552), ed. by Peter Opitz (Heinrich Bullinger 
Werke, 3. Abt.: Theologische Schriften, Bde. 3.1 und 3.2), Zürich 2008. An English 
and a German text are avayable: The Decades of Henry Bullinger (reprint), eds. Joel R. 
Beeke and George Ella (Grand Rapids 2004); Heinrich Bullinger Schriften, Im Auftrag des 
Zwinglivereins ed. By Emidio Campi; Detlef Roth; Peter Stotz, Bde. 1-7 [Bde. 3-5 = 
Dekaden], Zürich 2004—2006 [quoted: Bullinger, Schriften]. 

16 Cf. the foreword to all the epistles from 1537: Bullinger, Zn epistolas, pp. aaa2-(no 
pagination). 

17 “Simul autem his rationibus indagavi, et pro gratia mihi a domino data, aperui 
sensum apostolicorum verborum. Hoc enim illud praecipuum esse videbam quod 
studiosi nostri saeculi quaererent in sacrarum literarum interpretibus." Bullinger, Jn 
epistolas, p. aaa4 (Ad lectorem). 

18 See, for example, Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 263. 

' Cf. Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. aaa4 (Ad lectorem). The use of Erasmus in the read- 
ing of the New Testament was very prevalent in Zürich and had begun before the 
Reformation. As early as 1521, Leo Jud had published his Paraphrases, translated by 
Froschauer. C£. Hausammann, Rémerbriefauslegung, p. 60. 

? Cf. Bullinger, In epistolas, p. aaa4" (Ad lectorem). Thus, for example, Bullinger 
mentions commentaries on the Epistle to the Galatians by the ancient commentators 
Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Hieronymus, Ambrosiaster, Augustine and Theophylact. 
Contemporary commentaries include those by LorenzoValla, Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples, 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Martin Luther, Kaspar Megander and Johannes Bugenhagen, 
Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 338. The texts that Bullinger actually had before him and was 
able to use independently, beyond such programmatic pronouncements in the forewords, 
can only be clarified by a careful eamination of the commentary upon each epistle. 
Cf., for example, Susi Hausammann, Amerbriefauslegung, pp. 49-88. 

2! He uttered this thought in the very first sentence of his foreword to all the epistles: 
“Primum illud testamur testatumque tibi voluisse, Christiane lector, non leges nos, sed 
commentarios scripsisse, qui sint expendendi non protinus habendi pro compertis aut 
divinis oraculis", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. aaa2 (Ad lectorem). He referred to this often 
thereafter as well. The project was to delve into the writing itself, and not to depart 
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Bullinger speaks repeatedly about his exegetical ideal. He does this in 
the forewords to the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colossians,” and more briefly in his short foreword to the interpretation 
of the second Epistle to the Corinthians.” In doing this he sought a 
way that would unify different aspects: consideration of grammar and 
linguistic forms; attention to the sense and intent of the author (mens 
authoris; attention to rhetorical genre; the development of loci; and 
extracting the true meaning of the text as opposed to its “heretical” 
misuse. All of this was to be achieved, and without neglecting “the 
building up of faith”, “the comforting of the qualms of conscience” 
and “the admonition towards holiness and the intactness of life".?* It 
is indeed this three-fold pragmatic goal of interpretation, which Bull- 
inger learned from Paul (cf. 1 Corinthians 14:3), and in which he saw 
the prophetic vocation summed up,” that characterizes his exegesis 
throughout. He thus strongly stressed the “rhetorical” perspective in 
his interpretation. Clear emphasis on the kerygmatic, paranetic and 
pastoral scope of each text is more important than the treatment of all 
linguistic details.” The boundaries are thus defined through the goal 
of the glory of God and through “the limits of faith and love”, that 
is to say through the Apostles Creed and the golden rule, which for 
Bullinger formed the hermeneutic realm of all biblical exegesis.” 


from it: *eosque commentarios optimos esse, qui viam sternunt ad scripturas, non a 
scripturis abstrahunt propelluntque ad inutiles et intricatas quaestiones", Bullinger, Jn 
epistolas, p. aaa3 (Ad lectorem). 

2 Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 337f. 

° Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 263. 

9 «aedificationem fidei, consolationem afflictae conscientiae, et ad exhortationem, 
ad sanctimoniam et integritatem vitae [...] At diligentis et absoluti interpretis erat ista 
omnia observare" Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 338. 

5 Cf Heinrich Bullinger, De prophetae officio 3* (HBBibl. 1, Nr. 33). 

°° The foreword to the interpretation of Second Corinthians makes it very clear 
that Paul should be read as a “rhetor” above all: “Deinde quod primum ac potissi- 
mum in Commentariis requiritur etiam superstitiosius observandus et ordinandus est 
orationis contextus, indagandus authoris scopus, indicandum quomodo ad scopum 
argumenta referantur singula, quid obiter insertum, et quid per disgressionem dictum 
sit. Reddendus nonnunquam sensus paraphrasi, ostendendus orationis vigor ac ardor: 
sed loci communes tractandi nonnumquam, quos et annotasse aliquoties suffecerit: 
admonendum quoque quis usus eorum quae disputata sunt, nec omittendum si iis 
quispiam fuerit abusus: asserenda enim veritas, confutandum vero mendacium." Bull- 
inger, Jn epistolas, p. 263. 

27 “Scriptura enim amplissimus ingeniorum campus est, in quo tamen illi modo 
foeliciter exercentur, qui metas fidei et charitatis non transgrediuntur. Item qui gloriam 
dei, non suam quaerunt." (Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 338). 
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1.3. Bullinger's characterization of indwidual epistles 


At the beginning of his exegeses, Bullinger provides information about 
the scope and the most important themes of each epistle.” It is common 
to all of them that Paul, as a skilled “rhetor”, adapts his preaching of 
the gospel to the situation of those to whom each epistle is addressed.?? 
If we look at Romans, it is the statement “the righteous shall live by 
faith” which encompasses the scope of the Epistle, which is especially 
suited to rhetorical analysis.” The “Summa of the Gospel” explicated 
therein consists of the "forgiveness of sins and life restored through 
Christ".?' Bullinger divides the epistle into three sections: After giving 
the status (1:16-17), the first section, chapters 1-8, deals with sin (De 
peccato, Romans 1:18-3:20), justice (De iustitia, Romans 3:21—5:21) and 
judgement (De iudicio, Romans 6:1—8:39). The principle of this division 
is taken from John 16:10£ In Bullinger's eyes the preaching of Paul 
is based on the coming of the Holy Spirit that Jesus expressed at his 
departure.? The second part, chapters 9-11, deals with the call to the 
heathen (De vocatione gentium). With the chapters 1—11, the summa religionis 
is covered.? Finally, the third part, chapters 12-16, addresses different 
paraneses, which have to do with private and public Christian life.** 
The Epistles to the Corinthians are a quite different case. They 
cannot be interpreted according to one individual goal, but rather 
deal with several different themes of Christian congregation and the 
Christian way of life, as they were brought into question in Corinth. 
Their position in the canon immediately following the Epistle to the 
Romans does not reflect their chronological order of writing, but rather 
is based on their content. After the Epistle to the Romans laid out the 
preaching of the gospel, Paul had it in mind to nurture his “seedling” 


?* Occasio—scopus—listing of the most important themes—genus—dictio, thus in 
the Argumentum on the Epistle to the Romans, Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 2f. 

? “Quin potius certissim est, apostolum Paulum sermonis characterem ecclesiis 
attemperasse, ut debitor erat eruditorum et rudium; ipsum itaque docte et clare, sed 
suo more et idiomate scripsisse", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 1. 

?" Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 2 (Argumentum). 

? Ibid. 

32 “si enim non abiero paracletus non veniet ad vos si autem abiero mittam eum 
ad vos et cum venerit ille arguet mundum de peccato et de iustitia et de iudicio; de peccato 
quidem quia non credunt in me de iustitia vero quia ad Patrem vado et iam non videbitis 
me de iudicio autem quia princeps mundi huius iudicatus est” Joh 16,8-11 (Vulgata). 
See: In epistolas, pp. 9.32.54.76£. See also: Opitz, Bullinger on Romans (as note 1). 

33 Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 96. 

3t Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 3. 
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and to protect it from harm on several fronts. This involved testing the 
faith, and remaining in the straight and narrow path of the gospel in 
the face of contemporary problems: avarice and luxury in the church; 
relations with foreign cults; the correct celebration of the Eucharist; 
Christian harmony; correct prophecy in the congregation; the resur- 
rection; and care of the poor.” These were all themes that transferred 
easily to Bullinger’s own time. Furthermore, Paul had to defend himself 
against various accusations and reproaches, particularly in the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians.? 

Bullinger notes in his general foreword of 1535 to the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians that “the entirety of 
the Christian religion is laid out at its best” in them.” The Epistle to the 
Ephesians, as well as the Epistle to the Colossians, which can be seen 
as a summary of the former? deal unequivocally with the recognition 
of Christ and the true Christian religion, coupled with the admonition 
to remain within this teaching and to organize one’s life according to 
it “in innocence".? On the other hand, the Epistle to the Galatians, 
seen from the perspective of the doctrine of justification, can be viewed 
as a shorter version of the Epistle to the Romans,” and presents the 
gospel in the context of the struggle with “judaising” Christians. The 
Epistle to the Philippians for its part emphasizes the admonition to 
steadfastness and patience in the face of suffering.” 

Bullinger surmises the circumstances of the composition of the 
first Epistle to the T'hessalonians on the basis of Acts 17 and 1 Thes- 
salonians 3, and dates it as the earliest of Paul's epistles.? The Epistle 
to the Thessalonians contains praise and admonition concerning the 
situation of the congregation there, and begins with a short reminder 


5 Thus the marginalia by Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 93. “Constantia in evangelica 
simplicitate; Avaritia et luxus Corinthorum; Peregrinis sacris participare; De iustis 
Christianorum sacris; Concordia; Prophetia et Linguae; Resurrectio”, Bullinger, Jn 
epistolas, pp. 123-124 (Argumentum to 1 Cor). 

** In secundam Pauli ad Corinthios epistolam... (Argumentum), Bullinger, Jn epistolas, 
p. 163 (sic! recte: 263). 

37 * , totius religionis Christianae summa appositissime videatur exposita", Bullinger, 
In epistolas, p. 338. 

38 Bullinger, In epistolas, 338. 404. 474. Bullinger, ratio, p. 64 

39 *Scopum ergo habet certissimum haec epistola. Exponens enim brevi compendio 
summam evangelii, hortatur in hac certa evangelii doctrina perstent, deinde studeant 
innocentiae." Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 404. 

^" Bullinger, ratio p. 64; Bullinger, In epistolas, p. 338. 

*! See Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 338. 

© Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 499 (Argumentum concerning | Thessalonians). 
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about faith, love and hope as the three pillars of the Christian religion, 
which Bullinger traces back to faith as the one root of all Christian 
piety.? The second Epistle to the Thessalonians has similar content. 

Bullinger assesses the Epistles to Timothy and Titus as written 
instructions on the correct exercise of the office of bishop, ultimately 
understood as an office of preaching. The first Epistle to Timothy is 
written not so much to the exemplary Timothy, but rather with an eye 
to a wider public, with the goal of reminding those contemporaries 
occupying the office of bishop of their duties. The second Epistle 
to Timothy follows up on this." The Epistle to Philemon is, despite 
its brevity and the very specific circumstances of its composition, “a 
treasure with respect to both education and piety”. 

Bullinger pays particular attention to understanding the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In spite of the counter-arguments that he knows Erasmus 
has made,” he pleads for Paul as its author. In any case the significance 
and authority of this epistle do not depend on Pauline authorship, but 
rather on its message." He rates this message very highly: as early as 
1526, Bullinger claims that there is no other book in the New Testa- 
ment that more strongly places the focus on the covenant, brings Christ 
before our eyes and argues on the basis of the Old Testament writings.?! 
With this, three theologically central issues are mentioned, motifs which 
shape the whole of the corpus Paulinum in Bullinger’s eyes. 

Bullinger divides the Epistle to the Hebrews into three large sections, 
acting as main points, which nevertheless all revolve around a central 
focus: first (Hebrews 1—4), the invitation to listen to Christ and to obey 
him. Accordingly Bullinger’s motto is Matthew 17:5, which appears 
on the title page of almost all his works, including the commentary 
on the Epistles of 1537. This is because Christ is not only the “true 


5 *Protinus autem ab initio cum laude meminit perseverantiae in vera religione. 
Vera autem religio tribus colligitur capitibus, fide, charitate, et spe...” Bullinger, Jn 
epistolas, p. 449. 

* “priori coronidis sive subsidii vice", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 524. 

55 See Peter Opitz, “Das Amt und die Amter—Eine Erinnerung an die Anfänge der 
reformierten Amterlehre”, Das Recht der Kirche. Zur Revision der Zürcher Kirchenordnung, eds. 
Cla Reto Famos and Ingolf U. Dalferth (Zurich 2004), pp. 81-108. 

t Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 552. 

? Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 602. 

* Bullinger, In epistolas, p. 635. 

? HBTS I, p. 139; cf. Erasmus, Adnot. Hebr. 13,18, LB VI, p. 1023*. 
50 See Bullinger, Zn epistolas, pp. 642—645. 

9? Cf. HBTS 1, p. 135. 


* 
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son of God” but also the messianic “seed of Abraham”. Secondly 
(Hebrews 5-10), Christ is not only the “true priest” but also the “only 
sacrifice” for sins, promised in the law and the prophets, and at the 
same time he is the “light of all shadows and the fulfillment of the law, 
our freedom and redemption.” Thirdly (Hebrews 10-12), the Epistle 
to the Hebrews takes on the task of encouraging Christians with direct 
requests, examples and comparisons to have patience and steadfastness.”* 
Thus it is certainly not a coincidence that Bullinger gives a list of loci 
at the very beginning of his lecture on the Epistle to the Hebrews at 
Kappel that sums up the main points of the entire Pauline doctrine.” 
This is because the Epistle to the Hebrews “teaches about Christ more 
purely and better than any other writing". Conspicuously at the 
centre stands Christ and his all-sufficient act of atonement, which is 
explicated on the level of salvation history and the Bible overall, and 
which at one and the same time united the people of the “Old” and 
“New” ‘Testament into one community of believers: it was only through 
belief, defined as faith and loyalty, that Israel, as well as the Christian 
community, had a share in Christ. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, just like all the other epistles, is simulta- 
neously a lesson, a sermon and an admonition. While the christological 
explanations in the middle section belong to the genus didacticum, the 
sections at the beginning and the end which deal with pastoral care 
and paranesis belong to the genus deliberativum. While there are exhorta- 
tions at the beginning not to despise Christ, there are also admonitions 
at the end of the epistle to turn to a steadfast belief 1n Christ and to 
remain in this truth with patience and persistence.?? 

Bullinger judges the difficult message of Hebrews 6:4, which discusses 
the impossibility of a second repentance after a fundamental apostasy, 
as rhetorical exaggeration in the service of paranesis, and points out at 
the same time that only such an interpretation of the passage, rather 


? HBTS 1, p. 141. 

? HBTS 1, p. 141. 

5 HBTS 1, p. 142. 

5 See below 3.1. 

°° “Christum purius et melius doceri, quam ulla alia” (Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 645). 

5 * , . urget eos ad fidendum Christo sacerdoti unico et hostiae perpetuae. Esse enim 
fidem illam omnium ab exordio mundi iustorum veterum, veram religionem, qua illi 
Deo servierint, et in qua multa perstiterint patientia. Patientia hic quoque opus esse 
et constantia; ad quam deinde multis hortatur exemplis, iudiciis, similibus." Bullinger, 
In epistolas, p. 645. 

58 Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 645. 
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than a literal one, does justice to the atonement theology of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The contemporary background is the controversy 
with some “Anabaptists”. 

Bullinger consciously places himself in the Zwinglian christologi- 
cal tradition with his high opinion and defence of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.’ Thus it is no coincidence that Bullinger published his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews first, and dedicated it to 
Landgrave Philipp of Hessen. The foreword bears the date 17 August, 
1532.°' Without a doubt, Bullinger had the intention of exegetically 
underlining the agreement between Zwinglian and Pauline christology. 
At the same time he wished to ensure Philipp’s lasting goodwill, in the 
particularly difficult times that the “reformed” wing of Protestantism was 
experiencing after the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 and Zwingli's death. 


2. Bullinger’s conception of Paul and his message 


2.1. Paul as a chosen apostle to the heathen 


With the ancient church tradition going back to New Testament roots, 
Bullinger characterizes Paul again and again as a “teacher to the 
heathen” (1 Timothy 2:7) and as a “chosen instrument of God” (Acts 
9:15). For Bullinger these were significantly more than just traditional 
epithets. The praise that Bullinger lavishes on Paul at the beginning 
of his lecture on the Epistle to the Romans at Kappel indicates this. 
Although a good portion of this can be ascribed to humanistic and 
rhetorical usage, Bullinger clearly indicates a very high opinion of Paul: 
the Pauline writings are the best that the Bible has to offer: 


Thus to whom, o St. Paul, ye chosen vessel, can I compare you? Do you 
not see the light that shines from his face? Do you not see the sparks 
that spring from his eyes??? 


5 Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 679. 

9" See e.g, Zwingli, “Auslegen und Gründe der Schlussreden” (1523), Huldreich 
Zwingli: Sämtliche Werke (CR 88-101; Berlin/Leipzig/ Zürich 1905—; incomplete [quoted: 
Z]), Z H pp. 112-119. 

9? HBD p. 22,85 HBBibl 1, Nr. 38. 

9? Cf. e.g. Decades, fol. 5r; HBTS 1, pp. 30-31; Bullinger, In epistolas, p. 3f. 642. 

5 HBTS 1, p. 31. 
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Bullinger compares Paul with Abel, Abraham, Isaac, Moses, Joseph and 
Phinehas; that 1s to say, elements of these Old Testament personalities 
point typologically to Paul in his message and preaching, which were 
carried out at the risk of his life and with many tribulations. In this 
respect, Paul is not only a living illustration of the message he himself 
preaches of sola gratia, but also with regard to the “patience in life” 
that he recommends. 


2.2. Paul and his message within the circle of the Apostles 


The fact that the Bible recounts in detail the vocation of Paul in Acts 9 
causes him to belong, in Bullinger’s eyes, to the highest rank of biblical 
prophets and apostles. The Bible thus also legitimizes his preaching in 
advance, and does this particularly in respect to divine grace, which 
does not permit of human collaboration, as an example of which the 
occurrence of the vocation makes very clear? Bullinger accordingly 
refers to Acts 9 and 13 in his explication of Romans 1:1.9? 

The "council of the apostles", reported in Acts 15, is certainly impor- 
tant for Bullinger. This, along with Galatians 2, gives an account of a 
conflict between Paul and the authoritative disciples and finally leads 
to the legitimized authorization of Paul and his message as a result of 
the conclusion of the council. 

Bullinger interprets the conclusions of the council of the apostles in 
Acts 15 as an adherence to the fundamental points of Christian belief: 
abstention from sacrifices to idols (Acts 15:29) was not meant literally, 
as in concrete dietary restrictions, but rather as the turning away from 
idolatry in general, including the worshipping of images. Bullinger 
here reminds us of Deuteronomy 7.°’ This simply has to do with the 
vera religio? Thus the ban on “unchastity” and on “blood and what is 
strangled” (Acts 15:29) corresponds to the Christian “purity of life” 


* HBTS 1, p. 31. 

5 Bullinger, Zn acta Apostolorum. . . commentariorum libri IV, 1533 (HBBibl. 1, Nr. 43-49) 
[quoted: Jn acta], pp. 109-111. 

& Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 3. The fact that Paul relied more heavily on the Septua- 
gint in his written documentation in the Old Testament than on Bullinger's *hebraica 
veritas" is not considered as a charge against him, in view of his calling as a witness 
of Christ., e.g. see Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 30. 

®© Bullinger, Jn acta, p. 185v. 

5* Bullinger, In acta, p. 196v 
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and the related ban on oppression through arms, robbery, usury and 
murder in general. 

Bullinger expressly associates himself with Chrysostom in this inter- 
pretation.” The theological foundation of this interpretation—a good 
example of Bullinger’s biblical exegesis—is the word of Jesus, which 
Bullinger explicitly introduces in this context: what a person takes in 
through the mouth cannot make him impure (Matthew 15:11—20; 
Mark 7:18-23). Thus “purity” does not depend on the observance of 
ritual laws, but rather on the state of the “heart” in relation to God 
and one’s neighbour.” It is exactly this approach that Bullinger sees 
Paul continuing when he provides suggestions for the congregation 
in Corinth in relation to “food offered to idols” (1 Corinthians 8-10, 
especially 8:8). The report of Luke in Acts fall into line with this. Thus 
Bullinger interprets the law on the avoidance of “what is strangled”, 
that is, on meat not slaughtered in the Jewish manner, not as a lasting 
apostolic law, but rather an expression of “cleverness” in the service of 
the gradual commingling of a Christian congregation formed of Jews 
and heathen. In time it would become no longer necessary to avoid 
certain foods which God had already specified could be enjoyed with 
thanks. 1 Corinthians 10:23-33 clearly provides the support for the basis 
of this interpretation.” Bullinger’s entire interpretation of the events 
of Acts 15 stems from the Pauline thesis: “For Christ is the end of the 
law, that everyone who has faith may be justified” (Romans 10:4).” 
This must also apply to the law of cult and ritual, the lex caeremonialis, 
no less than for the interpretation of Acts 15. 

At the same time Bullinger sees Acts 15 as proof of the official 
reception of Paul into the circles of the apostles and the legitimization 
of his message —precisely this message—through the so-called pillars 
against the Judeo-Christian adversaries of Paul.” The implications for 
the theological controversies of Bullinger’s own time are evident. 


®© Bullinger, Zn acta, p. 186v. 

? Bullinger, Zn acta, p. 186v. 

? “Tam vero cum ipse dominus testetur illud quod os nostri ingreditur non coin- 
quinare hominem, certum est istis omnibus suffocationem, hoc est oppressionem 
pauperum, rapinam, et usuram, deinde et caedes ac parricidia prohibita esse...", 
Bullinger, /n acta, p. 186v. 

? Cf. Bullinger, Jn acta, pp. 1896v-1871. 

? “Finis enim legis Christus ad iustitiam omni credenti”, Bullinger, Jn acta, p. 179. 

™ “Fst autem hic insignis locus quo commendatur Pauli Apostoli apostolatus, cui et 
illud quoque maximum robur addit, quod Petrus, Ioannes et Iacobus, qui videbantur 
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According to Bullinger, such a consensus did not exclude conflict 
within the circle of the apostles. He interprets the argument between 
Paul and Peter in Galatians 2 as such a conflict, which appears to 
have given him severe exegetical difficulties.” This argument between 
Peter and Paul was not however about a doctrinal dissent, but rather 
concerned a disagreement about the way of life that resulted from it. 
In the case of Peter this did not correspond with his teaching and Paul 
correctly criticized him for it.® Bullinger thus sides entirely with Paul, 
who warned Peter not to let his behaviour deny his teaching out of 
false fear of man.” 

It was not only Peter, but also another pillar of Jerusalem, James 
(whom Bullinger of course identifies as the author of the epistle of 
James), who participated in the resolution of Jerusalem and the con- 
ciliar legitimation of Paul’s preaching. Bullinger draws conclusions 
from this about the meaning of the epistle of James, which for him, 
understood on this level, is in no way a “straw” epistle, or one that 
stands in opposition to the Pauline gospel. If James’ speech in Acts 
is the hermeneutic key to the interpretation of the epistle of James, 
then James is not able to teach justification on the basis of works, and 
indeed, he, along with Peter in Acts 15, attributes everything to grace. 
Moreover, he is concerned with a false self-glorification of grace which 
is ethically without consequences.” 


2.3. The Epistles of Paul in their kerygmatic and polemical context 


Bullinger’s interest in historical events and developments is always evi- 
dent in his exegesis of biblical texts. He thus ascribes great importance 


columnae, dextras societatis dedere Paulo, ceu foedere sese coniungentes, et unitatem 
fidei testantes." Bullinger, Jn acta, p. 189r. 

75 The following formulation certainly indicates this: “Et sane si totum hunc locum 
diligenter volvas et revolvas..." Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 357. 

76 «in doctrina consensum maximum, in conversatione a Petro nonnihil esse pec- 
catum, ut iam a doctrina omnis tollatur falsi suspicio [...] Doctrina enim si iusta est 
et e spiritu profecta non fallit, conversatio fallere potest, si non per omnia respondeat 
doctrinae." Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 357. 

7 Cf Bullinger, Zn epistolas, pp. 357—358. 

8 “Hinc autem facile coniecturamus D. Iacobum, in epistola sua, quae prima 
numeratur inter canonicas, non ea fuisse sententia qua multi videri volunt. Quomodo 
enim in illa operibus potuisset tribuisse iustitiam, qui hoc in loco Petro subscribit, qui 
omnem iustitiam absolutae tribuerat gratiae? Adversus illos itaque disputationem insti- 
tuit, qui fidem (nostrorum quoque more) iactabant, impie interim vivebant." Bullinger, 
In acta, p. 184x. 
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to the historical context, to whose importance Erasmus also referred, 
of the Pauline epistles.” 

At the beginning of his interpretation, Bullinger usually deals with 
the occasion for and the circumstances of each individual epistle, 
especially that information which he can glean from the text itself 
and from Acts. 

In so doing, he concentrated on what is important for an understand- 
ing of the message of the Pauline epistles, for the illumination of their 
scope and the goal of their composition. According to Bullinger, this 
usually consists of laying out the gospel, defending it against obscurities, 
and elaborating the consequences for the Christian congregation. ‘This is 
indeed how Paul goes about it, to varying degrees and in various ways, 
with the recipients of his epistles. In general, their content overlaps a 
great deal, and the fundamental content of the gospel is constantly 
brought to mind, as 1.3 has already noted. Paul 


wrote fourteen epistles, most of which have the same content, from which 
it is evident that they contain complete instruction for a life in godliness. 
For he would not have repeated the same thing over and over again, if he 
had had other matters necessary to salvation to share. No doubt he would 
have mentioned them, instead of repeating the same thing so often.®” 


Certain pseudo-apostles deserve mention here, who were Paul’s principal 
opponents and with whom he often has dealings in his epistles; they 
wished to profit from Paul’s absence and to confuse the congregations, 
whether it was with a judaizing or philosophizing alienation of the 
gospel.?' It is often judaizing Christians who are meant here, who were 
not ready to come to terms with sola gratia based on solus Christus; rather, 
they associated belief in Christ with additional requirements, particularly 
in respect to obedience to laws. Thus a conflict appears in the Epistle 
to the Galatians concerning the requirement of compulsory circumci- 
sions for Christians as well—and the associated subordination to Jewish 
law. This, however, means the denial of sola gratia. The “Nazarenes”, 
as Bullinger refers to them in the manner of the old church, mix law 


” See Bullinger, ratio, p. 82. 
99 Decades, fol. 7r. 
* Cf. Bullinger, Zn epistolas, pp. 409, 451, 474. 
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with gospel.” Accordingly it is their activities in the congregation in 
Rome that caused Paul's epistle to be written in the first place. 

These pseudoapostles were in Paul’s sights in exactly the same way 
in 2 Corinthians, where he deals with the difference between letter and 
spirit,®* and as well in Hebrews.” 


3. Theological emphases in Bullinger’s interpretation of Paul 


3.1. Pauline loci 


Bullinger’s brief listing of the central loci communes for all of Paul's 
epistles, as he lays it out at the beginning of his early lecture on Hebrews 
in Kappel in 1526-1527, will come as no surprise after the discussion 
thus far. There he names the challenging of justification through laws; 
the explanation of the true meaning of ceremonial law and liberation 
from it; the sowing of belief; the recognition of Christ and his work; 
adherence to faith; and the strengthening that comes through pain 
and patience.?^? 

These are the central points of Paul's message. Bullinger finds them by 
applying his /oci-method"' to the Pauline epistles, and without question 
many Pauline texts can be classified in this way. These /oci also take a 
leading role in the printed commentaries and are somewhat apparent 
in the marginalia. It is quite evident that they contain the Reformation 
principles of sola gratia, sola fide and solus Christus. In addition, the Old 
‘Testament is integrated here as salvation history, and thus sola scriptura 1s 
also taken seriously as tota scriptura. In addition, stress 1s also put on the 


® *Oberrabat per ecclesias sancte ab apostolis institutas male feriatum genus homi- 
num: veteres Nazareos vocarunt. Hi ex factione descendebant Pharisaica, professione 
einim erant Iudaei, nomine vero Christiani. Nondum enim tenentes gratiae. Christi 
beneficium, legem miscebant euangelio, contendentes neminem salvari posse per 
Christum nisi et circuncisus esset et lege Mosi ervaret.” Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 339 
(Argumentum in Gal.). 

535 *Obturbabat enim ecclesias dei Mineorum haeresis, quos vulgo Nazaraeos nun- 
cupant", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 2. 

8 Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 276. 

5 Bullinger, In epistolas, p. 642. 

86 *widerfechtung der grechtigheit uf dem gsatzt, entteckung und entschüttung der 
ceremonien, inpflantzung des gloubens, erckantnuD Christi, und was wir durch inn 
erlanget habend: ghorsam def) gloubens, sterckung imm liden und gedult”, HBTS 1, 
p. 136. 

87 Bullinger, ratio pp. 84-85; c£. HBTS 1, pp. 22, 33. 
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notion of the testing of the faith and faithfulness throughout the course 
of a Christian life. All of Paul's epistles (and not just in Hebrews),? 
deal with these loci, but with different emphasis, in various forms and 
languages appropriate to the recipients. 

Bullinger does not raise Paul up above other New Testament texts, 
but Paul does build up the horizon of interpretation, as the example of 
Acts 15:29 makes clear. However, the Pauline texts themselves are to be 
read and interpreted from the angle of the overall kerygmatic intention 
of the apostle, as Bullinger reconstructs it in his loci. His handling of 
Hebrews 6:4—6 is a consequence of this. 

It thus becomes apparent here, that for Bullinger, biblical texts are 
not the gospel themselves. They are rhetorical adaptations of apostolic 
preaching and to be considered as such in the exegesis. As a conse- 
quence, Bullinger is always careful not to overstep the boundaries of 
the written word through theological speculation. He cannot in any case 
be accused of having a naive and theologically unreflective adherence 
to a formal Biblical canon. 

2 Corinthians represents an example of Bullinger’s usage of these 
loci outside of the Pauline instructional epistles traditionally viewed 
as central. No clear structure is discernible, instead it is rather almost 
entirely a Pauline apologia against a wide variety of reproaches.?? 
Howewer, Paul points in 2 Corinthians 1:3 to God as summum bonum, 
the source of mercies,” and later explains (2 Corinthians 5:14—21) the 
summa of the Gospel,” namely that God redeemed the world in Christ.” 
These are the central principles, which cause him to disagree with the 
“pseudoapostles”, who do not wish to see that Christ alone is the “goal 
of and key to the scriptures,"?* and at the same time is the perfectio of 
the law. Both the lex moralis and the lex caeremonialis in their character 


38 According to Bullinger, both are particularly stressed by Paul. In his assessment of 
the Hebrew Bible in in the Decades, he takes a sentence of Paul as the hermeneutical 
key: “Nam et Paulus apostolus testificans de his dicit: 'Ouaecunque scripta sunt, in 
nostram doctrinam scripta sunt, ut per patientiam et consolationem scripturarum spem 
habeamus’ [Róm 15,4]" (Decades, fol. 6r); see also Peter Opitz, *Hebràisch-biblische 
Züge im promissio- Verstàndnis Heinrich Bullingers," in Historische Horizonte, eds. Sigrid 
Lekebusch und Hans-Georg Ulrichs (Wuppertal 2002), pp. 105-117. 

39 See above 1.3. 

9 See Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 263. 

?! “Deus fons misericordiae inexhaustus", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 264 (Marginal). 
“Evangelii summa", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 288. 

Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 289. 
“Christus finis et clavis scripturae", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 278 (Marginal). 


9: 


Dx] 
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as promises point towards Christ and are subsumed in him.” Thus 
Paul’s challenge of justification as issuing from the law follows inher- 
ently, ? as does his exhortation that faith is the only means to share in 
Christ and his works,” all connected with the admonition to a life of 
sanctification” and to patience in the face of suffering. ?? 


3.2. The recognition of Christ and his work 


According to Bullinger, the scope of the entire Pauline and indeed the 
Biblical message consists of the “recognition of Christ and his works”: 
the recognition of Christ, in whom, as summum bonum, God offered and 
devoted to us the plenitude of his blessings. This had exclusive, univer- 
sal, unlimited validity that required nothing to complete it.'°’ In this 
way Bullinger is able to sum up, in his foreword to the New Testament 
epistles, the teaching of the scriptures, concentrated in the preaching 
that in Christ “all fullness” is given to us.'"! 

Corresponding formulations appear at important locations repeatedly 
in all the commentaries. A few examples will have to suffice. 

Hebrews teaches thus: in Christ exists all the fullness and perfection of 
the law, so that, whosoever possesses belief in Christ, possesses the glory 
of God, the priesthood and the sacrifice in the most absolute way.'?? 


5 Cf. 2 Corinthians 3, Bullinger, Jn epistolas, pp. 274—279. 

% “Ubique ostendit in Christo ex fide esse iustitiam non ex lege”, Bullinger, Jn 
epistolas, p. 277 (Marginal). 

? “Credentes in Christo habent omnia", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 278 (Marginal). 

? “Adhortatio ad vitam sanctam", about 2 Corinthians 6, Bullinger, Jn epistolas, 
p. 291 (Marginal). 

9 *Deus...adest in tribulationibus", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 264 (Marginal). 

100", evangelium nobis iam nihil aliud dicatur quam beatitudo, foelicitas, et illud 
ipsum laetum nuncium quod pater per filii mortem in gratiam rediit cum universo 
genere mortalium", Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 4. 

101 «qualis sit doctrina nostra, quae ex scripturis Canonocis unum solum verum, 
vivum et aeternum deum in Christo praedicat per sanctum spiritum, in hoc uno omne 
praesidium collocat, omnem spem, iustitiam et redemptionem, vitam, sanctificationem, 
salutem et satisfactionem soli tribuit, quae agnoscit, in Christo nobis datam esse omnem 
plenitudinem, hunc unum esse mediatorem, intercessorem, sacerdotem, et hostiam 
semper duraturam satisque efficacem ad expurgationem peccati titius mundi, quae 
item vitae innocentiam puritatemque urget, seclera et errores persequitur intentissime, 
denique quae sacramenta pure et sancte tractat, orationeque fidelem, charitatem et 
omnem disciplinam commendat fideliter.” Bullinger, Jn epistolas, no pagination, should 
be p. aaa5* (Ad lectorem). 

102 «in Christo omnem esse plenitudinem et legis perfectionem, ut qui Christum 
per fidem possideat, is Dei gloriam, et sacerdotem, et hostiam absolutissime possideat." 
Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 645. 
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Correspondingly, Ephesians makes reference, right at the beginning, to 
the summa of the gospel, stating that Christ is the “cornucopia of all 
eternal salvation,” and that “God poured himself out to us through 
Christ and revealed all the treasures of revelation and salvation to us 
through him.”!” 

Analogous passages appear in the Epistle to the Colossians.'°' When 
Paul teaches in Galatians that man 1s justified through the glory of God 
through belief in Jesus Christ alone, not through the law or by other 
works,'? then he is decidedly hearkening back to simplicitas evangelica: 
in Christ, who died for our sins, lies the salvation of the whole world, 
and so all salvation is to be found in him alone. For it pleased God to 
let all fullness dwell in him.'°° The beginning of 1 Corinthians lays out 
the theology of crucifixion very thoroughly, that “in Christ all heavenly 
treasures” are available to us.!°” 


3.3. “Spirit” and “Letter” 


From the proclamation of the irrevocably accomplished and valid 
reconciliation of all people with God on the cross of Christ, there fol- 
lows, retrospectively as it were, what Paul has to say about the law. The 
opposite concepts of “spirit” and “letter”, spiritus and littera, which Paul 
discusses in 2 Corinthians 3:6, signify, according to Bullinger, neither the 
difference between the Old and the New Testaments, nor a distinction 
between the wording of scripture and a spiritual sense that deviates from 
it. ? Rather, it is identical with the respecting of totus and solus Christus 
in every interpretation of scripture. All written statements actually point 
to Christ, for it is his spirit that is their genesis. ? Whoever understands 
them in all their forms in this way has understood their own particular 
sense, and along with that their "spiritual sense". The lex moralis and the 


On Ephesians, Bullinger, Jn epistolas, pp. 404—5. 
See Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 474 (Argumentum in Col.). 

105 Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 340. 

"5 Bullinger, In epistolas, p. 344. 

107 The marginalia even take on this mode of speech: “In Christo data nobis 
omnia”, Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 125; “In Christo omnes thesauri coelestes", Bullinger, 
In epistolas, p. 131. 

108 Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 275f. 

109 “Spiritum vocans ipsam evangelii et gratiae dei praedicationem, quae uni 
Christo tribuit omnia... Breviter Christus utroque testamento spiritus est.” Bullinger, 
In epistolas, p. 276. 
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lex caeremonialis are not paths or means to salvation, but rather guides 
taken into the service of Christ to show the way to him. 

In addition, looking forward as it were, follows the establishment of 
a partnership of life founded on the death of Christ and of the belief 
in the living and enlivening God as a purely divine gift. l'he consum- 
mation and testing of this participation occurs through a life led in love, 
hope, patience and suffering as faith in this message. Christian belief 
has a character no different than the belief of Abraham.!! Accordingly, 
Bullinger underscores the Pauline emphasis on a life lived in faith as a 
life lived in justification, purity of life and hope." 

Bullinger sees Paul always fighting for this christological center and 
the consequences which have to be drawn from it on every area of the 
christian life. Bullinger’s own insistence on following the Zwinglian line 
in the conflict over the Eucharist, which permits the term similiter but 
not simul between divine grace and the Christian ritual celebration," is 
certainly his consequence of this interpretation of Paul in the footsteps 
of “Zwinglian” theology: solus et totus Christus does not allow for any 
additional “mediation” or “medium” of grace apart from belief in the 
implemented and proclaimed reconciliation. 


4. Paul as a guide and model for contemporary times 


4.1. Paul as a point of unity and orientation for contemporary theological 
disputes 


Bullinger gives voice to Paul, the apostle of the gentiles, not merely in 
his sermons and commentaries on epistles. Paul is also a guide and a 
model for his own time in another way. 

Bullinger’s choice of the recipients of the dedications of the forewords 
to his commentaries shows this. His dedication of his commentary on 
Hebrews to Philipp of Hesse has already been mentioned. As a rule 
Bullinger dedicated his commentaries to his confessional colleages and 
brothers-in-arms, in order to strengthen them in their work, and in so 


"© Bullinger, Jn epistolas, pp. 38-49. 

111 *Neque vero Christiani sunt qui hoc nominis adepti sunt, sed qui fide et puritate 
vitae sanctimoniam exprimunt." Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 32. 

12 See Peter Opitz, Heinrich Bullinger als Theologe, Zürich: Theologischer Verlag 
Zürich 2004, pp. 439-461. 
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doing took into account the central themes of each of Paul’s epistles. 
Thus Bullinger dedicated his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
which appeared in February 1533, to his friend Berchtold Haller, who 
had just been named as dean of the church in Bern, and encouraged 
him in resolutely continuing the work of the Reformation, which was 
thought to be in crisis there after Zwingli’s death.!? 

The dedicatee of the foreword to his commentary on the epistles to 
the Corinthians was Dionysius Melander, who was dismissed in Frank- 
furt due to a case of “iconoclasm” there—and Luther’s protest against 
it—and hired as court preacher by Philipp of Hesse; Bullinger wished 
to stiffen his spine in so doing.''* The commentary on 1 Corinthians 
appeared in August 1534,'!° while that on 2 Corinthians was published 
in March 1535.'!° The theme of the divisions within the congregation 
in Corinth, which Paul particularly criticizes in 1 Corinthians 1, offersed 
an opportunity to Bullinger to point at the irenic impact of paying 
attention to Paul within an atmosphere of conflict between Lutherans 
and Zwinglians in Germany." 

The commentaries on the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesian, Philip- 
pians and Colossians were published together in one volume in August 
1535,!* and were dedicated to Ambrosius Bla(u)rer, Johannes Zwick, 
Konrad Zwick and Thomas Blaurer, all preachers in Constance.!? If 
one also takes cognizance of the greetings that Bullinger extends to his 
colleagues in Zürich—Leo Jud, Konrad Pellikan and Theodor Bibli- 
ander—at the end of his foreword,'*° one can see a good example of 
the theological and ecclesiastical work in mutual exchange which was 
not a mere theory but an exegetical practice. 


!5 HBD p. 22,21f; "Interea quod facis in negotio domini perge, ut qui primus 
inclyte Bernen[sis] urbi verbum domini annunciasti, bonum certamen in finem usque 
decertes." Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 2". 

14 See Klaus Martin Sauer, “Dionysius Melander d. A. (ca. 1486-1561). Leben und 
Briefe,” Jahrbuch der Hessischen Kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung ( JoHessKGV) 29, 1978, pp. 
1-36; on Luther's role see Georg Eduard Steitz, “Luthers Warnungsschrift an Rath 
und Gemeinde zu Frankfurt 1533 und Dionysius Melanders Abschied von seinem 
Amte 1535. Zwei urkundliche Beitrage zu Frankfurts Reformationsgeschichte," Archiv 
Jür Frankfurts Geschichte und Kunst (AFGK) 13, 1872, pp. 257-281. 

15 HBD p. 23,27; HBBibl 1, Nr. 53. 

"6 HBD p. 24,11; HBBibl 1, Nr. 71. 

"7 Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 122. 

"8 Cf. HBD p. 24, 135 HBBibl 1, Nr. 72. 

!? Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 337. 

12 Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 339. 
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The commentary on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, to ‘Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon, are dedicated to Johann Jakob van Wattenwyl 
(1506-1560), a friend of Zwingli's?! and later Schultheiss in Bern, as 
well as to Niklaus and Reinhard von Wattenwyl. ‘These commentaries 
appeared in March 1536, with the foreword coming out in January 
1536.'” Bullinger accompanied the commentaries on the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus with thoughts of two early followers of the Refor- 
mation in Zürich, Werner Steiner!” and Heinrich Utinger.?* 


4.2. The relevance of. Paul's message 


As already shown, Bullinger sees the scope of Pauline theology in the 
promulgation and the recognition of solus Christus. For Paul this is not 
only a question of oral confession, but of concrete acts of taking this 
recognition seriously in all questions of ecclesiastical and Christian life. 
The *Nazarenes" of the first Christian generation confessed to believe 
all fundamental elements of the Christian faith, but at the same time 
denied their faith by not allowing Christ to be what he is by the will 
of God the father. They wanted to be Christians and Jews at the same 
time and were therefore neither one nor the other. '? 

The situation with the Roman church is analogous: “what divides 
us who preach the Gospel from those who want to be considered as 
fighters for the old faith” is nothing other 


than the very thing that divided the church in Antioch. We preach along 
with the apostles of the Lord the one and only Jesus Christ and we 
maintain that he alone is justice, redemption, satisfaction, light, teacher, 
priest, sacrifice, expiatory sacrifice, mediator, root and life. Some how- 
ever do not ascribe everything to him alone, but attach countless further 
things to him, that they consider necessary for salvation. They ascribe 
the forgiveness of sins to the merits of auricular confession, of absolution 
and of penance."* 


It is made clear here that, according to Bullinger, the difference 
between Roman catholics and Protestants does not lie in the theoretical 


21 JJ. Hotünger und H.H. Vögeli, eds., Heinrich Bullingers Reformationsgeschichte, vols. 
1-3 (Frauenfeld 1838-1840), vol. 3, p. 48. 

22 HBD p. 24,26f; Bullinger, In epistolas, p. 498. 

"5 Bullinger, Zn epistolas, p. 552. 

1 Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 620. 
? See Bullinger, Jn acta, p. 178. 
ê See Bullinger, Jn acta, p. 178. 
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acceptance of the words of the Creed, but rather in taking these words 
seriously. A situation very similar to that between the “pseudoapostles” 
and the Apostle Paul." Similarly, Bullinger can see the problem 
with anabaptists sketched out in Paul, especially in his epistle to the 
Galatians. ° 

In regard to the ecclesiastical offices which are discussed in the epistles, 
Bullinger orients himself more strongly to the (according to modern 
scholarship) “genuine” epistles of Paul, in that he does not interpret 
them in the sense of a differentiated theology of offices, but rather ties 
them all back to the “prophetic” office and its dimensions.” 

At last a final glance at Bullinger’s use of Paul in practical matters. 
As the antistes of the Zurich church, Bullinger repeatedly found it nec- 
essary to remind the Zurich city council of the principles of Christian 
social policy in the name of the church. Here, Paul was brought in 
as a norm of how to deal with church property. Bullinger made the 
following remarks in a *Fürtrag", an adress to the Zürich city council 
on December 16, 1555: 


And Paul collected a great deal for the poor, as one can read in Romans 
15, 1 Corinthians 8 and 9, in 2 Thessalonians 3 and in 1 Timothy 3 
and 5. Here he speaks about correct and incorrect dealings with church 
property and also about the administrator. Indeed he offers himself up 
personally to bear responsibility for church property, in order to help 
the poor? 


5. Summary 


Like all Reformers, Bullinger can be characterized as a “Pauline” 
theologian. However, a closer look at the way how he makes reference 
to Paul reveals several particular characteristics shaping his interpreta- 


77 *Praedicant sane et illi nobiscum historiam Euangelii et articulos fidei Chris- 
tianae: Unum esse Deum, hunc misisse filium, qui incarnatus de spiritu sancto, ex 
Maria virgine natus, passus et resuscitatus sit, sedeat item at dexteram patris iudex 
venturus. In haec inquam serie verborum nulla dissonantia; at in ipsa virtute Christi, 
non tam longe abest oriens ab occidente, quam illorum doctrina a nostra dissidet." 
Bullinger, /n acta, p. 178v. 

7? Bullinger, Jn epistolas, p. 398. 

79 Cf. Heinrich Bullinger, De prophetae officio, et quomodo digne administrari possit, oratio 
(Zurich 1532), HBBibl 1, Nr. 33. 

130 Heinrich Bullinger, Schriften zum Tage, eds. Hans Ulrich Báchtold; Ruth Jorg; 
Christian Moser (Zug 2006), p. 158. 
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tion of Pauline texts, nevertheless against a background of important 
common insights which Bullinger shares with all protestant reformers 
of the first two generations. It also demonstrates that Bullinger is far 
from being a naive Biblicist while at the same time tries to take the 
Christological message of the Bible as serious as possible. As a conse- 
quence, Bullinger sometimes does not bother too much with exegetical 
details. As texts of the elected “Apostle of the gentiles”, the Pauline 
letters have a particular authority which nevertheless must be considered 
within the context of the whole Bible. As a “kerygmatic” witness of 
Christ, Paul has always to be read as such. And as such, he appears to 
be higly relevant to Bullinger’s own times. 


CALVIN’S RECEPTION OF PAUL 


Barbara Pitkin 


Introduction 


In the dedication that prefaced his first work of biblical commentary, 
a commentary on Paul’s epistle to the Romans published in 1540, 
John Calvin (1509-1564) echoed a growing sentiment among certain 
of his contemporaries about the unique significance of this book of 
the Bible: “if anyone understands [Romans], he will have entrance 
thrown open for himself to the understanding of all of scripture."! 
Paul’s letter, for Calvin, provides the key that unlocks the meaning 
of the Old and New Testament. However, the inhabitants of Lystra 
were mistaken to call Paul “Hermes” (Acts 14:12), and Romans’ her- 
meneutical function—crucial as it is—is but one piece in the puzzle 
that is Calvin’s reception of Paul. More than any other biblical writer 
or figure, Paul shaped Calvin’s work not only as a biblical scholar but 
also as a reformer of the church and a theologian. Calvin gave priority 
to the Pauline epistles in his exegetical program and also viewed all of 
scripture though a Pauline lens; he drew upon Paul to delineate the 
deficiencies he perceived in the state of the church and to structure 
its reform; finally, themes derived from Paul provided the center and 
organizing principles of Calvin’s theological vision. In light of this, the 
question is—to draw upon the title of an essay by Karlfried Froeh- 
lich—‘which Paul" exercised such a pervasive influence on Calvin?? 


! Citations from Calvin's commentaries will be referenced to Joannis Calvini opera 
exegetica (cited as OE), series II of Joannis Calvini opera omnia denuo recognita (Geneva, 
1992; Ioannis Calvini opera quae supersunt omnia (cited as CO), ed. G. Baum, E. Cunitz, 
and E. Reuss, 59 vols., Corpus Reformatorum, vols. 29-87 (Brunswick, 1863-1900); Calvin’s 
Commentaries (cited as CC), 45 vols. (1844—1856; repr. in 22 vols. Grand Rapids, 1981). 
This citation from John Calvin, Commentarius in epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, OE 13:4 = CO 
10b:403; CC 19 (Romans), p. xxiv. Martin Bucer also attributes to Romans the function 
of hermeneutical key (cited in Alexandre Ganoczy, “Calvin als paulinischer Theologe,” 
in Calvinus Theologus, ed. Wilhelm H. Neuser [Neukirchen, 1976], p. 46). 

? Karlfried Froehlich, “Which Paul? Observations on the Image of the Apostle in 
the History of Exegesis,” in New Perspectives on Historical Theology: Essays in Memory of 
John Meyendorff, ed. Bradley Nassif (Grand Rapids, 1996), pp. 279-99. 
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To answer this and determine the character of Calvin’s Paulinism, we 
must consider first the sources for Calvin’s attraction to and approach to 
Paul. After these preliminary observations, we will be able to investigate 
Calvin’s reception of Paul in his biblical exegesis, the role of Paul in 
his reformation agenda, and, finally, the ways in which Calvin can be 
considered a “Pauline theologian.” 


I. Calvin’s Access to Paul 


Of course, Calvin’s esteem for Paul was not new; he stands in a long 
line of admirers in a debate over the interpretation and authority of 
Paul that goes back to the Christianity’s earliest days. In the sixteenth 
century those discussions received renewed impetus though the redis- 
covery of the Greek Paul, easier access to his writings, and debates over 
the nature of salvation, in which Paul’s writings played an important 
role. In his appropriation of Paul, Calvin trod paths first laid out by 
his humanist and evangelical predecessors. His own educational back- 
ground prepared him for just this approach.? When he was fourteen, 
Calvin went to Paris, where he first was trained in Latin and rhetoric 
by Mathurin Cordier (at the Collége de Marche) and then continued 
his studies in the arts curriculum at the Collége de Montaigu. In 1528, 
after taking his arts degree, he went to Orléans, where he studied law 
with Pierre de l’Estoile and Greek with Melchior Wolmar. He then 
transferred to Bourges, where he continued his legal studies with 
Andreas Alciati. Finally, he returned to Paris after his father’s death in 
1531 to further his humanist studies in Greek, Hebrew, and the classics. 
From this combination of legal and classical training, Calvin acquired 
the necessary linguistic and rhetorical skills for a life as a humanist 
scholar, an ambition that came to fruition with his first publication, a 
commentary on Seneca’s De Clementia in 1532.* 

While Calvin’s humanistic training and orientation provided the initial 
foundation for his approach to Paul, a further key component was his 
adoption of evangelical theological sensibilities. There is much debate 
about how and when Calvin came to join the evangelical cause, whether 


3 For further details, see Alexandre Ganoczy, The Young Calvin, trans. David Foxgrover 
and Wade Provo (Philadelphia, 1987). 

+ Calvin’s Commentary on Seneca’s de Clementia, ed. and trans. Ford Lewis Battles and 
André Malan Hugo (Leiden, 1969). 
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under the influence of the avid Lutheran Wolmar in the late 1520s or 
only at the point that he resigned his ecclesiastical benefices in 1534. 
Part of the problem is that few details survive of Calvin’s activities 
between the publication of De Clementia and the end of 1533. During 
most of this time, Calvin was in Orléans to complete his legal training. 
His studies had already brought him into contact with reform-minded 
teachers and friends, and it is likely that he deepened his familiarity with 
reformist ideas by reading the Bible and patristic writers while work- 
ing toward his license in law? At the end of 1533, Calvin was back in 
Paris and moving in reformist circles, including that of Nicholas Cop, 
the new rector at the Sorbonne. The next year he composed his first 
theological treatise (Psychopannychia), possibly began work on the first 
edition of the Jnstitutes, and fled to Basel in the wake of the arrests of 
Protestants following the Affair of the Placards. 

Now openly allied with the evangelical cause, Calvin used the time 
in Basel to deepen his knowledge of the Bible and to publish the first 
edition of the Institutes, which he conceived of as a “summary of 
piety” designed both to teach the rudiments of the reformed doctrine 
of salvation and to offer a defense of this very teaching before the 
French king. He aimed now to live the life of a Christian humanist, 
one whose scholarship would serve the church. After a failed attempt 
to join the reformists in Ferrara, Italy, at the court of Reneé of France, 
Calvin intended to settle in Strasbourg. However, he was forced to 
detour through Geneva, where Guillaume Farel recruited him on the 
spot to help build up the fledging reformed church. Holding at first the 
position of lecturer in scripture, Calvin—with no formal theological 
training—soon gained recognition as a leading theological authority, 
and at the end of 1536 began serving as one of the city’s pastors. ‘Thus 
in addition to his humanistic education and his evangelical sensibilities, 
Calvin’s vocation as pastor and leader in religious reform represents an 
additional factor shaping his approach to Paul. 

Reflecting his humanist orientation, Calvin’s primary access to Paul 
was directly through the writings of the New Testament, which he read 


? Ganoczy has argued that this would explain the large number of scriptural citations 
and references to the Fathers in Calvin’s polemical theological treatise on the notion of 
the sleep of the soul written in 1534 (The Young Calvin, 75-76). No copies of this early 
edition of the Psychopannychia survive; a revised edition was published in 1542. 

€ CO 1:1-248; English translation as John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion: 
1536 Edition, trans. Ford Lewis Battles (Grand Rapids, 1986). 
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in recent Greek editions.’ He engaged Paul as the author of thirteen 
letters? and as a subject in Acts in a variety of formats: in biblical com- 
mentaries, extemporaneously delivered sermons, and academic lectures. 
He also would have discussed Pauline texts as a participant in weekly 
Bible study discussions known in Geneva as congrégations. These four 
types of biblical exposition shared similar exegetical and hermeneuti- 
cal strategies that reflected a humanist approach to interpretation.? 
Significantly for our topic, it was through application of these humanist 
methods that Calvin judged that Hebrews was not written by Paul.!° 
First, with very few exceptions, Calvin’s commentaries, sermons, and 
lectures as well as the congrégations all pursued a continuous, verse-by- 
verse explanation of the text. Second, all aimed at lucid and brief 
explanation of the mind of the biblical author, in this case, the apostle 
Paul, by focusing the analysis on his argument and main concerns. The 
expositions in the commentaries were understandably shorter than in 
the sermons, which were delivered orally in French. Third, all exhibited 
sensitivity to history, philology, and rhetoric in reconstructing the mean- 
ing of the text. In general, the commentaries and lectures—intended 
for pastors and future pastors—focused more on philological matters 
and explaining the historical circumstances of the original events 
described in the text; in contrast, the sermons—addressed to ordinary 
Genevans—spent more time relating the lessons of the passage to the 
present day, while still attending to the rhetorical presentation of the 


7 For discussions of which Greek editions and Latin translations Calvin used, see 
T.H.L. Parker, Calvin's New Testament Commentaries, 2d ed. (Louisville, 1993), pp. 123-91; 
R. Ward Holder, “Calvin as a commentator on the Pauline epistles,” in Calvin and the 
Bible, ed. Donald K. McKim (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 239-40. In his comments on Eph. 
4:12, Calvin invites his readers to compare his translation with that of Erasmus and 
the Vulgate (OE 16:231—32 = CO 51:198-99; CC 21 [Ephesians], p. 281). 

8 Calvin thinks that Paul wrote other letters that are not in the biblical canon, as he 
maintains in his comments on Eph. 3:4 (OE 16:202 = CO 51:178; CC 21 [Ephesians], 
p. 249). He is also aware of extra-canonical writings about Paul, and in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary on Acts he mentions (and dismisses) the Acts of Peter and 
Paul (OE 12/1:13 = CO 48:1x; CC 18 [Acts], p. xxix). 

? For further details about Calvin as an interpreter of the Bible, see John L. 
Thompson, “Calvin as a biblical interpreter,” in The Cambridge Companion to John Cal- 
vin, ed. Donald K. McKim (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 58-73; Dawn DeVries, “Calvin’s 
Preaching,” in ibid., pp. 106-24; Barbara Pitkin, “John Calvin and the Interpretation 
of the Bible,” in vol. 2 of The History of Biblical Interpretation, ed. Alan J. Hauser and 
Duane Watson (Grand Rapids, 2009). 

10 See Parker, Calvin's New Testament Commentaries, p. 114; OE 19:11-12 = CO 55:5-6; 
CC 22 (Hebrews), pp. xxvi-xxvii. 
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biblical writer. Nevertheless, and finally, all sought to some degree to 
instruct and edify believers by applying the lessons of the passage to 
the church of Calvin’s day. 

Although the scope of their influence is frequently difficult to detect, 
the exegetical and theological traditions of the church and their images 
of Paul also shaped Calvin’s appropriation of his person and message. 
Calvin was familiar with commentaries by the church fathers and his 
contemporaries and utilized other exegetical aids, but his references to 
others’ views in the course of his own comments are infrequent and 
usually anonymous. The fact that Calvin did not frequently name a 
particular interpreter does not mean that Calvin’s reading was not 
shaped by him; alternatively, the fact that Calvin does cite a particular 
source does not mean that he had actually consulted it in preparing his 
exposition.'? Despite the complexity of this picture, several significant 
exegetical “conversation partners” shaping Calvin’s appropriation of 
Paul can be identified: the homilies of John Chrysostom, Erasmus’s 
editions and annotations of the epistles, and the commentaries on 
Romans by Martin Bucer, Heinrich Bullinger, and Phillip Melanch- 
thon.? Beyond these exegetical models, Calvin’s reading of Paul was 
shaped by decidedly Augustinian and evangelical theological sensi- 
bilities, which he frequently contrasts to ideas drawn from Jerome, 


"For a comparison of Calvin’s commentary and sermons on Ephesians, see Randall 
C. Zachman, John Calvin as Teacher, Pastor, and Theologian: The Shape of His Writings and 
Thought (Grand Rapids, 2006), pp. 147-72. 

? For discussion of Calvin's use of tradition, see Anthony N.S. Lane, John Calvin: 
Student of the Church Fathers (Edinburgh, 1999); Johannes van Oort, “John Calvin and 
the Church Fathers,” in vol. 2 of The Reception of the Church Fathers in the West: From the 
Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus (Leiden, 1997), pp. 661—700. 

? For insights into the relationship of Calvin’s exegesis of Paul to that of these prede- 
cessors, see John Walchenbach, “John Calvin as Biblical Commentator: An Investigation 
in Calvin's Use of John Chrysostom as an Exegetical Tutor" (Ph.D. diss., University 
of Pittsburgh, 1974); M. de Kroon, “Bucer und Calvin: Das Obrigkeitsverstandnis 
beider Reformatoren nach ihrer Auslegung von Romer 13,” in Calvinus servus Christ, 
ed. Wilhelm H. Neuser (Budapest, 1988), pp. 209-24; David C. Steinmetz, “Calvin 
and the Patristic Exegesis of Paul,” in The Bible in the Sixteenth Century (Durham, N.C., 
1990), pp. 100-18; Joel E. Kok, “The Influence of Martin Bucer on John Calvin’s 
Interpretation of Romans: A Comparative Case Study" (Ph.D. diss., Duke University, 
1993); Kok, “Heinrich Bullinger’s Exegetical Method: The Model for Calvin?" in 
Biblical Interpretation in the Era of the Reformation, ed. Richard A. Muller and John L. 
Thompson (Grand Rapids, 1996), pp. 241-54; Richard A. Muller, “‘Scimus enim 
quod lex spiritualis est’: Melanchthon and Calvin on the Interpretation of Romans 
7.14—23," in Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560) and the Commentary, ed. Timothy J. Wengert 
and M. Patrick Graham (Sheffield, 1997), pp. 216-37; on Erasmus, see Parker, Calvin’s 
New Testament Commentaries, pp. 147—50 and 164—84. 
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Origen, and those he identifies as present-day “papists.” In regard to 
the shape of Calvin’s evangelicalism, one should not underestimate the 
role of Melanchthon’s Loci communes theologici, which had its origins in 
the interpretation of Romans and which was a text that Calvin knew 
in several of its editions. 


II. Calvin and the biblical Paul 


Calvin’s extended engagement with the “biblical Paul” in his lectures, 
sermons, and commentaries on scripture constitutes the point of depar- 
ture for our investigation into the character of his reception of Paul. 
This section will discuss the prominence of Paul in Calvin’s exegeti- 
cal program and sketch a portrait of the apostle drawn from Calvin’s 
exegesis of Galatians 2, with references to other key texts. 

Biblical interpretation was a central aspect of Calvin’s career from 
start to finish, and within the broad range of his exegetical activity the 
figure of Paul held a singular position.'* When Calvin arrived in Geneva, 
his first duties were lecturing on scripture, and his first lectures were 
on Paul, presumably on Romans. After being banished from Geneva 
in 1538, he settled in Strasbourg, where he lectured on John and 
1 Corinthians. Little is known about the subject of his lectures in the 
1540s; a short exposition of Jude (1542) published in French is assumed 
to have its origin in his lectures or sermons. However, it is likely that 
Calvin continued to lecture on Paul’s epistles, laying the foundation for 
a series of commentaries. It appears that Paul’s epistles were also the 
subject of the congrégations in the 1540s.P 

The publishing history of Calvin’s commentaries reveals the prece- 
dence of Paul over all other biblical writers and figures with exceptional 
clarity. Calvin’s very first biblical commentary, published while he was 
Strasbourg, was a Latin commentary on Romans. Within a few years of 
returning to Geneva in 1541, Calvin resumed his program of comment- 
ing on all the Pauline epistles and published his second commentary, on 


14 For more details concerning Calvin’s commentaries, sermons, and lectures on 
the Pauline epistles and Acts, see Parker, Calvin's New Testament Commentaries, pp. 6-36; 
Wulfert de Greef, The Writings of Calvin: An Introductory Guide (Grand Rapids, 1993), 
pp. 93-100 and 110-17; Holder, “Calvin as a commentator on the Pauline epistles,” 
pp. 226-32. 

15 See the introduction to Jean Calvin, Deux Congrégations et Exposition du catéchisme, 
ed. Rodolphe Peter (Paris, 1964), pp. xi-xii, xv-xvi. 
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1 Corinthians (1546). This he followed in short order with commentaries 
on 2 Corinthians (1548); Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians 
(1548); 1 and 2 Timothy (1548); Titus (1550); 1 Thessalonians (1550); 
2 Thessalonians (1550) and Philemon (1551).'° In 1551, all of these 
commentaries appeared in a single volume along with Calvin's 1549 
commentary on Hebrews—a text Calvin did not think was written by 
Paul. Notably, Calvin revised and expanded his comments on Romans 
for this collected edition and again, more briefly, for a new edition of 
the entire set in 1556. 

About the time that Calvin was beginning to finish up commentaries 
on the Pauline letters, he began a preaching cycle that brought him 
back to the apostle. On Sundays from 1549 to 1554 Calvin preached 
on Acts. These sermons were the first to be recorded by a paid stenog- 
rapher, Denis Raguenier, and transcribed with the help of a team of 
assistants." Simultaneously, Calvin began writing his commentary on 
Acts, which appeared in two parts in 1552 and 1554." Having finished 
Acts, Calvin apparently was not done with Paul, but rather preached 
on Sundays from March 1554 until the summer of 1559 on 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Ephesians.? At the end of his life, Calvin was still dealing with 
Paul; he presented at least twice on Galatians in the weekly congrégations 
in late 1562 or early 1563. 

Thus Paul's presence looms large in Calvin’s exegetical work; how- 
ever, he did not receive Calvin's exclusive attention. As mentioned 
earlier, Calvin published a commentary on Hebrews in 1549; around 


'© Dates refer to the publication of the first Latin editions, as given in Rodolphe 
Peter and Jean-Frangois Gilmont, Bibliotheca. Calviniana: Les oeuvres de Jean Calvin publiées 
au XVI’ siècle. I. Écrits théologiques, Littéraires et juridiques 1582-1554 (Geneva, 1991). 
Items are cited as BC, followed by the last two digits of the year of publication and 
the number of assigned to the text in the BC. The commentaries were also published 
in French translation. 

17 Only the sermons on Acts 1—7 survive; on the transcription of Calvin’s sermons 
and the loss of a number of these manuscripts, see Parker, Calvin’s Preaching (Louisville, 
1992), pp. 65-75. 

'8 On Calvin's interpretation of Acts, see Wilhelmus H. Th. Moehn, “Calvin as 
a commentator on the Acts of the Apostles,” in Calvin and the Bible (see above n. 7), 
pp. 199—223; Stefan Scheld, *Die missionarische Verkündigung des Paulus in Calvins 
Kommentar der Apostelgeschichte," in Creatio ex amore: Beiträge zu einer Theologie der Liebe, 
ed. Thomas Frank (Würzburg, 1989), pp. 312-28. 

19 Greef, Writings of Calvin, pp. 111-12; Parker, Calvins Preaching, 51—64. 

20 These were published in 1563; modern edition in Calvin, Deux congrégations, pp. 
1-31. 
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the time he was finishing his commentaries on the Pauline corpus, he 
also commented on most of the canonical epistles (James, 1 and 2 
Peter, 1 John, and Jude), which likewise appeared in a single volume in 
1551.?' Furthermore, our knowledge of the details of Calvin’s exegetical 
activity beyond the commentary genre is much more complete begin- 
ning in 1549, and a snapshot from 1550 indicates that the range of 
biblical texts simultaneously engaging Calvin's attention was broader 
yet. During that year, Calvin was not only finishing his commentaries 
on Paul and the canonical epistles and preaching and commenting on 
Acts, but he was also preaching on the Psalms on Sunday afternoons 
and on Lamentations and then on Micah during the weekday sermons 
every other week; lecturing on Isaiah and then Genesis in the school 
and trying to write a commentary on the later; and, finally, discuss- 
ing the Gospel of John in the congrégations. In fact, the reason that the 
commentary on Acts appeared in two parts was because Calvin broke 
off his work in 1552 in order to write a commentary on John, which 
appeared in 1553. 

This wide-ranging involvement with scripture does not diminish but 
rather heightens the prominence of Paul in Calvin's exegetical program. 
Among the many biblical texts upon which Calvin commented, lectured, 
and preached, the Pauline texts were not only the first to receive his 
attention, but they were also the place where he “honed his craft” as 
a biblical commentator.” Furthermore, Calvin’s exegetical engagement 
with Paul was continuous over more than twenty years, from 1536 to 
1559; indeed, as mentioned earlier, he was still commenting on Pauline 
texts in 1563. Apparently Calvin thought that the church could never 
stop learning from Paul, whose writings and person constitute the red 
thread guiding a lifetime of scriptural interpretation. 

We can now take up the question of which image of Paul emerges in 
the course of Calvin’s exegetical work on the Pauline epistles and Acts. 
I take a case study approach and orient the investigation around one 
biblical episode that is key for reconstructing Paul’s image: Galatians 2. 
In Paul’s refutation of Peter at Antioch, we have the opportunity to 
see how Calvin interprets and presents Paul’s autobiographical account 
of the incident and his theological rationalization of his behavior. We 


?! The commentary on James appeared in French as a kind of “avant-première” 
in 1550 (BC 50/2, pp. 335-36). 
22 R, Ward Holder, John Calvin and the Grounding of Interpretation (Leiden, 2006), p. 11. 
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also see how Calvin fits Paul’s account into the chronology of Acts and 
reconciles Galatians with Acts’ depiction of Paul. Focusing on this one 
incident provides insight into Calvin’s understanding of Paul’s authority, 
his central message, and his apostolic and pastoral activity. Moreover, 
Galatians 2 is unique among Calvin’s exegetical works in that we can 
examine his treatment of this passage in three different formats: in the 
1548 commentary; in the sermons of 1558-1559; and in the two con- 
grégations of 1562-1563. Thus while this approach limits the text basis, 
it has the advantage of providing us with a more extensive account of 
Calvin's reception of the biblical Paul than any other passage. 

As would be expected from his general orientation, Calvin's initial 
focus, whether in commentary, sermon, or congrégation, is on Paul's own 
context. For example, in the introduction to the commentary, Calvin 
refers to Strabo, Pliny, Ausonius, and Caesar to explain the origins of 
the Galatians, and he provides background on the Galatians’ religious 
defection in order to explain the vehemence of Paul's language.? In 
his commentary on Paul's visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. 2:1, he 
argues that this could only be the visit referred to in Acts 12:25, for 
the episode would not make sense had it occurred after the decision 
of the Apostolic Council described in Acts 15.?* In his sermon on Gal. 
2:3—5, he reminds his congregation that “we know that everyone made 
threats against Paul; and we know how many struggles and difficulties 
he had undergone because of the resistance of the heathen and the 
unbelieving.” Paul now indicates an even worse trial in that certain 
deceivers had infiltrated the circle of believers in Antioch.” These types 
of explanation are typical: at the outset of each of his commentaries on 
Paul's letters and throughout his sermons, he signals the circumstances 
that gave rise to or shape the writing and unfolds Paul's meaning as 
it pertains to the original occasion of each letter." Thus there is a 
definite historical dimension to Calvin's portrait of Paul: he presents 


*3 Comm. Gal., Argumentum, OF 16:5-6 = CO 50:161; CC 21 (Galatians), pp. 
13-15. 

% Comm. Gal. 2:1, OE 16:30-31 = CO 50:182; CC 21 (Galatians), pp. 46-48. Calvin 
repeats this judgment in his comments on Gal. 2:11 in the commentary and in the 
congrégation, see Comm. Gal. 2:11, OE 16:42 = CO 50:191-92; CC 21 (Galatians), pp. 
61; Calvin, Deux congrégations, p. 4. 

2 CO 50:363; in English in John Calvin, Sermons on Galatians, trans. Kathy Childress 
(Edinburgh, 1997), p. 111. Occasionally I have altered this English translation. 

?* For example, he observes that Paul deliberately asserts the authority of his call 
to those in Rome and reminds them repeatedly of his apostolic office (Comm. Rom. 
1:1, 5) OE 13:14, 17 = CO 49:8, 10; CC 19 [Romans], pp. 41, 46-47). 
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Paul as a past leader of the church, dealing with issues peculiar to his 
own historical situation. 

The specific context of Galatians 2 invites reflection on Paul’s author- 
ity. Calvin wants to ensure that his readers or listeners understand that 
Paul was an apostle on equal footing with Peter and the other apostles 
and, therefore, that his rebuke of Peter was justified, appropriate, and, 
moreover, genuine. Here Calvin engages a traditional debate over the 
interpretation of this incident that has significant ramifications for the 
image of Paul. According to Calvin, Peter dissimulated out of too great 
affection for his fellow Jews, but he allowed himself to be corrected by 
Paul and confessed his failing. Calvin refers to and rejects a traditional 
view that Peter and Paul merely feigned their debate. He relates this in 
most detail in the commentary, where he discusses the Greek word in 
question and attributes this interpretation to Chrysostom and Jerome; 
moreover, he identifies Augustine as the one who correctly rejected it." 
He also discusses the debate without naming the church fathers in the 
congrégation; finally, he even remarks in his sermon, “We must diligently 
remember this, for in days gone by some have thought that all this 
happened by prior arrangement. They have said that Peter was angry 
that those of his own nation were difficult to please, and that he had 
secretly agreed to this public rebuke by Paul. But all this is nonsense!"?? 
Similarly, Calvin does not think Peter's behavior can be excused by say- 
ing that he was the apostle to the circumcised and therefore should take 
special consideration for the Jews.?? Paul, according to Calvin, was right 
to call him out publicly, and in condemning his behavior was exercising 
his apostolic office and speaking as an organ of the Holy Spirit.?? 

At the same time, Calvin emphasizes the ultimate agreement and 
collegial relations between Paul and Peter, which allows for consideration 
of Calvin's depiction of Paul's place among the Christian leadership. In 
his commentary on Galatians, Calvin underscores that Paul and Peter 
were perfectly agreed about doctrine; Peter's failing was only that he 
yielded too much out of a desire to please others.?' In the sermon he 
notes that Paul did not spare him, “despite the fact that he was his 


27 Comm. Gal. 2:11, OE 16:44-45 = CO 50:191-92; CC 21 (Galatians), pp. 62-63. 
?5 CO 50:392; Sermons on Galatians, p. 145; cf. Calvin, Deux congrégations, pp. 8—9. 

? Comm. Gal. 2:14, OE 16:46 = CO 50:193; CC 21 (Galatians), p. 64. 

9?" Calvin, Deux congrégations, pp. 3, 5. 

3! Comm. Gal. 2:14, OE 16:46 = CO 50:193; CC 21 (Galatians), p. 64. 
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associate [compagnon]? This assessment of the situation reflects Calvin’s 
portrayal of Paul’s missionary work in Acts, where he stresses the gen- 
eral harmony among the apostles. Calvin notes that Paul’s opponents 
usually came from outside the church, and he finds only a few instances 
of internal discord of the type indicated in Galatians 2 or Acts 15. In 
his commentary on Acts, Calvin marvels at the amicable solution to 
the “domestic war” over ceremonies within the early church, which 
was resolved by Paul’s appearance in Jerusalem and Peter’s defense, in 
Calvin’s view, of Paul and his doctrine, especially his understanding 
of the law. At the same time, he qualifies this harmonious outcome 
by noting that Paul did away with the minimal expectations for Gen- 
tile observance (Acts 15:28) when he judged that the need was past, 
declaring that nothing is unclean (Rom. 14:14) and that even meat 
sacrificed to idols might be eaten (1 Cor. 10:25-27).? Moreover, Calvin 
has trouble justifying Paul's falling out with Barnabas shortly thereafter 
(Acts 15:39); here he judges that Paul appears to have let his zeal get 
the best of him, when he might rather have found middle way in a 
dispute that threatened neither true doctrine nor human salvation.** In 
these ways Calvin presents Paul with a certain degree of independence 
within the movement. 

Although he holds that Paul might have compromised with Barnabas 
over John Mark, for Calvin there could be no compromise in essential 
theological matters. Paul's brotherly chastisement in Galatians 2 does 
not signal a rift in the true church, but it is nevertheless urgent and 
necessary, for it is the “truth of the gospel” (Gal. 2:14) that is ultimately 
at stake. Calvin spends a good deal of time in each of these pieces of 
interpretation explaining why Paul presses a question about the cer- 
emonies of the Mosaic law into a general discussion of justification by 
faith. He thus presents Paul as an apostolic leader who can see beyond 
the immediate issue to address the underlying challenge to what Calvin 
believes is Christianity’s central doctrine. 

As we turn now to Calvin’s construal of Paul’s message, it is impor- 
tant to note that despite the sensitivity to Paul’s original context, for 
Calvin, Paul’s authority, argument, and example pertain not only the 
Galatians but also to later generations of Christians. Paul’s words and 


9 CO 50:394; Sermons on Galatians, p. 147. 
3 Comm, Acts 15:28, OE 12/2:59 = CO 48:363; CC 19 (Acts), pp. 78-89. 
35t Comm. Acts 15:37, OE 12/2:64-66 = CO 48:367-69; CC 19 (Acts), pp. 87-89. 
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actions have relevance beyond their immediate context, and Calvin drew 
these connections for his students or congregation. ‘This is particularly 
true in cases where Calvin unpacks Paul’s theological claims, as is the 
case in his expositions of Gal. 2:14—21. Although he indicates in the 
commentary that Paul addresses first Peter (Gal. 2:14—16) and then the 
Galatians themselves (Gal. 2:17-21), his comments quickly transcend 
the original rhetorical setting to focus on the universal, doctrinal lessons 
of Paul’s contentions and their ramifications for Calvin’s sixteenth- 
century readers and auditors. ‘This is especially true in the sermons, 
where phrases such as “this is what we are to take away from this text” 
occur frequently.? In the commentary, Calvin signals the historical 
distance between Paul’s situation and the sixteenth century when he 
defends his use of Paul’s arguments to contend with Roman Catholic 
views of first grace and the merit of works.*° 

Indeed, the central feature of Calvin’s image of Paul is as a teacher 
of doctrine, not just for the churches he founded but also for all Chris- 
tians. Not surprisingly, Calvin understands Paul’s main doctrine to have 
been justification by faith alone. In the preface to his commentary on 
Romans, Calvin identified justification by faith as the epistle’s main 
subject and understood this theme to provide the key to understand- 
ing all of scripture.*’ This central question also shapes the epistle to 
the Galatians. However, Calvin drew more broadly from Paul as well. 
From his study of Calvin’s commentaries on Paul, Ward Holder has 
outlined three important theological themes that characterize Calvin’s 
commentaries on the Pauline epistles—justification by faith, living the 
holy life, and building the church.?? To these we might add the related 
topics of faith, the law, and anthropology. 

All of these characteristic themes can be seen in Calvin’s exegesis 
of Galatians 2, from which select examples will serve to illustrate how 
Calvin fleshes out Paul’s meaning. First, Calvin notes in his comments 
on Gal. 2:15 that the main question of the controversy in Antioch was 
whether human righteousness is by works or faith, and in a sermon on 
this passage he observes that Paul here enters into “the chief point of 


3° CO 50:450; Sermons on Galatians, p. 212. 

3 Comm. Gal. 2:21, OE 16:57-58 = CO 50:201; CC 21 (Galatians), pp. 77-78. 
37 OE 13:4 = CO 10b:403; CC 19 (Romans), p. xxiv. 

38 Holder, “Calvin as a commentator on the Pauline epistles,” pp. 253-54. 
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contention against those who mixed ceremonial law with the gospel."*? 
In order to unpack Paul’s position, Calvin explains the concept of justi- 
fication as being reckoned righteous and repeatedly defends extending 
the debate over ceremonies to works in general. Second, he also exam- 
ines in detail the meaning of the “law.” For example, in the congrégation 
he notes that Paul’s brevity in Galatians made his teaching about the 
law in verses 19-21 somewhat obscure, but that Romans 7 provides 
the key to understanding this passage. In all of his expositions of the 
law Calvin appeals explicitly to Romans 7 to explain more fully how 
the law drives to despair and how God's grace alone raises desperate 
sinners to new life. He thus understands “works of the law” to include 
the moral law and sees Paul as teaching an evangelical understanding 
of law and gospel. Third, underlying this interpretation of the law is a 
particular anthropology. In his commentary Calvin contrasts the sinner 
made dead to the law with the one who lives to God by being engrafted 
into Christ, alluding to ideas about believers’ union with Christ that he 
finds elsewhere in Paul to explain justification by faith. Fourth, Calvin 
indicates the relationship between justification and living a holy life. Also 
in the commentary, he notes that Christ lives in believers by justifying 
and regenerating them, using his own distinction between justifica- 
tion and sanctification to interpret “Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2:20).'? 
Fifth, in both the commentary and sermons, he has excurses on what 
faith means, which further underscores his didactic use of Paul." This 
indicates, finally, how even in a non-paranetic passage Calvin can use 
Paul to build up the church. 

For Calvin, Paul not only teaches central Christian truths but also 
models appropriate Christian behavior. This is especially prominent in 
Calvin’s sermons but also features in his commentaries. For example, 
in his sermon on Gal. 2:11-14, Calvin draws various lessons from the 
passage for his Genevan congregation: they should be gentle when they 
rebuke those who have fallen and submit themselves when they are 
rebuked. He also warns against those in his own day who seek to pur- 
chase peace by compromising too much and underscores the importance 
of public correction of faults, points he also makes in his commentary 


3° Comm. Gal. 2:15, OE 16:48 = CO 50:194; CC 21 (Galatians), p. 67; CO 50:404; 
Sermons on Galatians, p. 159. 

1 Comm. Gal. 2:20, OE 16:55 = CO 50:199; CC 21 (Galatians), p. 74. 

* Comm. Gal. 2:20, OE 16:55-56 = CO 50:199; CC 21 (Galatians), p. 75; CO 
50:444—49; Sermons on Galatians, pp. 206-10. 
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and in the congrégation.? Calvin finds Paul's exemplary character to be 
an important theme in Acts, where there is less focus on Paul's teach- 
ings, since, in Calvin’s view, Luke frequently condensed Paul's longer 
sermons and speeches. In Acts and in his other exegetical treatments of 
Paul beyond Galatians 2, Calvin presents Paul as the premier practical 
model not just for Christians but also especially for pastors. In the com- 
mentary on Acts Paul serves as a model teacher; for example, when he 
disputed in the synagogue (Acts 18:4), he accommodated his teaching 
to the occasion.? Similarly, when he told the elders at Ephesus that 
he had held back nothing that might profit them (Acts 20:20), both 
his pattern of teaching and his desire for edification of the church are 
exemplary.** Recently Ward Holder has investigated further ways that 
Calvin's exegetical engagement with Paul yielded practical models for 
ministerial behavior and, moreover, he has shown that Calvin did not 
think that Paul was to be imitated in every instance.? 

From these broad strokes we can trace the outlines of Calvin's por- 
trait of the biblical Paul. Calvin views Paul as a historical leader of the 
Christian church, a singularly-inspired instrument of the Holy Spirit, 
and the first among equals. Paul’s preeminence among the apostles 
derives largely from the fact that, in Calvin’s mind, Paul is without 
parallel as a teacher of doctrine. As he observes in his commentary on 
Acts, Paul is “the principal doctor of the church, even unto the end 
of the world.”*® As an exegete Calvin strives to explain the meaning 
and relevance of this teaching both in Paul's historical context and for 
Calvin's own generation. His ideal of unfolding the mind of this pre- 
eminent biblical author does not, however, prevent him from offering 
at times a genuinely idiosyncratic interpretation of Paul's teaching, A 
preeminent example of this can be seen in Calvin's comments on Rom. 
1:18-32, in which he diagnosis a far more acute noetic impairment 
affecting fallen humanity’s perception of God than Paul's argument and, 
indeed, the readings of his exegetical predecessors can sustain." 


? CO 50:394—98; Sermons on Galatians, pp. 147—51. 

5 Comm. Acts 18:4, OE 12/2:136 — CO 48:425; CC 19 (Acts), p. 182. 

^" Comm. Acts 20:20, OE 12/2:178-79 = CO 48:461; CC 19 (Acts), pp. 242-43. 

5 R. Ward Holder, “Calvin’s Exegetical Understanding of the Office of Pastor,” 
in Calvin and the Company of Pastors, Calvin Studies Society Papers 2003, ed. David 
Foxgrover (Grand Rapids, 2004), pp. 179-209; Holder, “Paul as Calvin's (Ambivalent) 
Pastoral Model,” Dutch Review of Church History 84 (2004): 284—98. 

1 Comm. Acts 9:26, OE 12/1:281 = CO 48:213; CC 18 (Acts), p. 390. 

"7 David C. Steinmetz, Calvin in Context (New York, 1995), pp. 28-32. 
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In addition to being a teacher of doctrine, Paul, for Calvin, is also 
an outstanding model of Christian and pastoral behavior: for the most 
part he is moderate and gentle but also firm. While respecting and 
instructing his readers and auditors about the historical circumstances 
of Paul’s teaching and ministry, Calvin also finds that Paul’s words and 
actions speak to his own day because of the essential character of his 
teaching and the similarities Calvin finds between the contemporary 
situation and that of the early church. The fact that Paul’s Romans 
provides the entrance to the understanding of all of scripture provides 
the theological rationale for the priority of Paul’s writings and explains 
the prominence of Paul’s epistles in Calvin’s exegetical program. 

Before we turn to our next section, two implications of Calvin’s 
biblical portrait of Paul deserve mention. First, we have seen that 
Calvin’s reading of Paul is a polemical reading of Paul. In Calvin’s 
interpretations of Galatians, Paul provides ammunition to counter 
Roman Catholic views of justification, the law, the role of works in 
salvation, and more. But this polemical rescue operation is not limited to 
Galatians. Elsewhere Calvin underscores repeatedly that Paul’s example 
does not justify the views and practices such as veneration of the saints 
and relics, confirmation as a sacrament, making religious vows, and so 
on that Calvin claims his Roman opponents seek to derive from Paul. 
Second, Calvin’s reading of Paul is a canonical reading: Calvin reads 
Paul in light of the corpus of his writings and Acts and, importantly, 
he views other parts of scripture—particularly those that address his 
favorite Pauline themes—through a Pauline lens. In Acts, for example, 
Calvin fills out Paul’s construal of messianic expectation with material 
consistent with his teaching in his epistles.** His discussions of faith in his 
commentaries on Hebrews, James, 1 John, and the Gospel of John are 
shaped by his reading of Paul on this topic.“ In this very concrete way 
Paul provides Calvin with a hermeneutical key for reading the rest of 
scripture. At the same time, Calvin is aware that Paul is still human—as 
Paul himself contends in Acts 14:15. He sometimes lets his zeal get 
the best of him, as in the dispute with Barnabas, and sometimes his 
use of passages from the Old ‘Testament strays from what Calvin takes 


55 Scheld, “Die missionarische Verkündung,” p. 314. 
* Barbara Pitkin, What Pure Eyes Could See: Calvin’s Doctrine of Faith in its Exegetical 
Context (New York, 1999), pp. 70-97. 
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to be the genuine sense and therefore requires careful explanation.” 
Thus though Paul is the preeminent theological and biblical authority 
whom Calvin endeavors to claim totally for the evangelical side, both 
his authority and his example have their limits. 


HI. Calvin’s Pauline Program for the Reformation of the Church 


While there is a significant body of secondary literature examining the 
question of Calvin’s exegesis of Paul, there is less explicit reflection on 
the way in which Paul might have shaped Calvin’s understanding of 
church reform, his specific recommendations for rebuilding the church, 
and his implementation of ecclesiastical reforms in Geneva. Reform- 
ers who broke with Rome were faced immediately with the practical 
matter of reconstituting the liturgy and rituals, the personnel, pastoral 
care, discipline, finances, and property of the church to conform to 
the doctrine they claimed justified the rupture in the first place. Obvi- 
ously many things and—even in Geneva—many individuals shaped 
this process of restructuring. Yet given Calvin’s role in the reforms in 
Geneva, especially after his return in 1541, consideration of his hand 
in the process is not unwarranted. Moreover, in light of the unparal- 
leled significance of Paul for Calvin’s exegetical program and, as we 
shall see in the next section, for his theological orientation, it seems 
worth asking here whether or not his reception of Paul extends to 
this area as well—and, if it does, in what ways this engagement with 
Paul can be construed. This section seeks to open reflection on these 
issues. 

Although the range of sources for Calvin’s understanding of and 
proposals for church reform might arguably be extremely broad, the 
most fruitful sources include writings from the early 1540s in which 
Calvin justifies the reform of the church and discusses the areas in need 
of reform and his proposals for reforming them: the 1543 Institutes, the 
appeal to Charles V (Supplex exhortatio or Humble Exhortation), also from 
1543; and, finally, the specifically ecclesiastical documents that Calvin 
produced upon his return to Geneva—the Ecclesiastical Ordinances, the 
liturgy, the catechism—which illustrate the concrete reforms he sought 


50 See, for example, Calvin's comments on Eph. 4:8, OF 16:223—24 = CO 51:193; 
CC 21 (Ephesians), pp. 271-72. 
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to implement. The writings from this period in particular are impor- 
tant because this was the time that Calvin was both actively involved 
in rebuilding the church at Geneva and, at the same time, engaged in 
imperial dialogues concerning the need and status of religious reforms. 
His preoccupation with the concrete details of reform is markedly 
evident in the additions he made to the discussions of ecclesiastical 
topics in the 1543 edition of the /nstitutes. This is also, not incidentally, 
the period in which Calvin launched his exegetical program with his 
commentaries on the Pauline epistles. 

Thus while I believe the case for looking especially at the writings 
of an ecclesiastical nature from the early 1540s is a solid one, there is 
nevertheless a methodological difficulty, which concerns how to deter- 
mine which aspects of Calvin’s writings on the reformation and nature 
of the church and his practical work in this area could be designated 
legitimately “Pauline.” It is not enough to look simply for explicit appeal 
to Paul to justify reform of the church in general or specific practices 
or structures in particular—just because Calvin does not cite Romans 
1 when he describes the Catholic theology of the saints as idolatrous 
and superstitious in his Humble Exhortation doesn't mean that Paul is not 
a resource for his polemic. At the other extreme, it is not particularly 
illuminating to identify allegedly Pauline principles and blithely assume 
that these provide the main impetus for a particular agenda. Calvin’s 
concern for idolatry in this treatise, for example, resonates not only 
with Paul but also with the worldview of the Hebrew prophets. Yet 
given both that Paul is Calvin’s central theological authority and also 
the primacy of the Pauline epistles in Calvin’s exegetical program, one 
is led to wonder to what extent Calvin’s justification of ecclesiastical 
reform in the Humble Exhortation and his recent efforts to build up the 
church in Geneva reflect his general Pauline orientation. And, more 
specifically, whether elements of Calvin’s ecclesiastical reform could 
be construed as unique implementations of principles that have their 
foundation in engagement with Paul. To initiate reflection on this 
relatively unexamined aspect of Calvin’s ecclesiastical reforms, I will 
again take a case study approach and focus primarily on the Humble 
Exhortation, with occasional references to the other sources identified 
above. My goal is to suggest ways in which a Pauline echo might be 
heard in Calvin’s ideas about the need for reformation, how to organize 
the church, and the nature and duties of the pastoral office. Because 
of space limitations, the investigation will focus in more detail on the 
first area and only briefly on the last two. 
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Justification of church reform was obviously a major theme in Calvin’s 
writings beginning with the dedicatory epistle to the very first edition of 
the Institutes in 1536. It was, however, in his writings in the mid-1540s 
that Calvin articulated the need for reform on the basis of nearly a 
decade of experience as a church leader and a participant in reli- 
gious dialogues—experience that provided him with a closer personal 
acquaintance with both the concrete possibilities for change as well as 
the obstacles to it. Calvin’s most sustained apology for church reform 
from this üme appears in the Humble Exhortation to Charles V, which 
was written at the request of Martin Bucer for presentation at the 
imperially-convened Diet at Speyer in February 1544. In a letter to Wil- 
liam Farel, Calvin complained of the difficulty of writing this apology 
for the reformation of the church, but in the end the treatise circulated 
throughout Europe and won the praise of his colleagues in reform.?! Is 
it possible to detect a Pauline echo in Calvin’s diagnosis of the prob- 
lems necessitating the reform of the church and in his defense of the 
remedies put forth by the Protestant reformers? In his treatise Calvin 
seeks to justify evangelical reform by enumerating the evils besetting 
the church and demonstrating the salutary effects of the Reformers’ 
remedies and the urgency of the situation. Within this framework, he 
identifies the “soul” of Christianity to be a proper knowledge of the 
worship of God and whence salvation is to be sought; the “body” is 
the sacraments and church order.” Thus doctrine concerning proper 
worship and salvation animates church order and makes it lively; reform 
is Justified when proper doctrine is obscured. Let me consider how Paul 
might help Calvin make his plea to the Emperor. 

First, it is striking in this treatise how consumed Calvin is with the 
problem of worship that he alleges is vitiated, superstitious, fictitious, 
idolatrous, identifying this as a point of doctrine on a par with—or 
even prior to—justification by faith alone.? The use of Paul is subtle 


?! For details about the writing of the treatise see BC 43/7, pp. 135-40; Greef, Writings 
of John Calvin, pp. 160-61; Anette Zillenbiller, Die Einheit der katholischen Kirche: Calvins 
Cyprianrezeption in seinen. ekklesiologischen Schriften (Mainz, 1993), pp. 54-55. The treatise 
is found in CO 6:452—534. English translation as The Necessity of Reforming the Church, 
in Tracts and Treatises (cited as TT), 3 vols., trans. Henry Breveridge, ed. Thomas F 
Torrance (1844; rpt. Grand Rapids, 1958), 1:123-234. A more polemical justification 
of the reform appears in the same year in the tract against Pighius (Defensio sanae et 
orthodoxae doctrinae adversus calumnias A. Pighii [Geneva, 1543]). 

5 CO 6:459-60; TT 1:126-27; cf. 159, 165. 

?* See also Carlos M.N. Eire, War Against the Idols: The Reformation of Worship from 
Erasmus to Calvin (Cambridge, Mass., 1986), pp. 198-200. Further evidence for this con- 
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but nevertheless detectable, as Calvin alludes to or cites Paul to confirm 
his diagnosis and, later, to outline his remedy. Worship of God that is 
not sanctioned by God’s word includes the cult of the saints, which robs 
God of his glory and transfers it to creatures. Moreover, it includes 
ceremonies that represent a “new Judaism, as a substitute for that which 
God has distinctly abrogated.’ Finally, false worship extends to a false 
understanding of repentance that focuses on “the external exercises of 
the body, which, as Paul assures us are not of the highest utility,” even 
though they have the appearance of wisdom [Col. 2:23].°° 

Later in the treatise Calvin outlines the changes to worship in the 
reformed churches and defends these against the challenges of his 
opponents. In support of the simplified worship, he links his cause to 
the Old ‘Testament prophets, but he notes an important difference: while 
the prophets condemned false attitudes toward ceremonies instituted 
by God, the reformers complain about humanly-devised superstitions. 
Paul provides the reason for this distinction between the old and new 
dispensations when he explains that the shadows have been withdrawn 
when the “body” or substance has been manifested in Christ and that 
God now instructs the church in a different manner? Calvin also cites 
Paul explicitly (Rom. 10:14) to justify three changes to the practice of 
prayer, namely, doing away with intercession to the saints, praying with 
confidence, and praying with understanding.” 

Understandably the use of Paul becomes even more prominent in 
Calvin’s detailing of the second area of doctrine he claims that the pres- 
ent church has obscured: the way of salvation.°? Calvin’s initial sketch 


cern at this time is attested by the appearance in the same year of the French treatise 
against relics (Advertissement du profit qui reviendrott à la Chrestienté s’il se faisoit inventaire des 
reliques [Geneva, 1543]; CO 6:405—52, which Eire has called “Calvin’s most popular 
published work against idolatry” (War Against the Idols, p. 228). Relevant also is Calvin’s 
ongoing concern with religious dissimulation, which resulted in the issuance of tracts 
against the so-called Nicodemites in 1543 and 1544 (for details see War Against the 
Idols, pp. 240-43). 

54 CO 6:462; TT 1:130; cf. Rom. 1:25. Compare “an Dei gloriam illi ereptam 
transferant ad creaturas" (CO 6:462) with Calvin's comment on Rom. 1:25: *Creaturae 
enim dari honor religionis causa, non potest quin a Deo derivetur et transferatur" (OE 
13:35-36 = CO 49:28; CC 19 [Romans], p. 78). 

5 CO 6:463; TT 1:131; cf. 152. 

5 CO 6:464; TT 1:132; cf. 153. 

5 CO 6:478; TT 1:151—52. There are references in the text to Gal. 4:3ff. and Col. 
2:4, 14, and 17. 

58 CO 6:481-82; TT 1:156—57. In discussing the second point, Calvin also refers to 
Matt. 21:22 and James 1:6. 

5 CO 6:478; TT 1:133-37. 
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outlines three stages of human salvation: being humbled by despair 
over sin, turning to Christ as sole source of salvation, and confident 
rest in Christ. He claims Catholic theology perverts this doctrine by 
underestimatng the effect and power of original sin, adding the merit 
of works to supplement the righteousness of Christ, and insisting that 
believers possess at best conjectural certainty concerning their salvation. 
Calvin cites Romans explicitly to refute this last point: true Christian 
faith is confident before God (Rom. 5:2) because Christians have 
received the spirit of adoption (Rom. 8:15); true faith is made void if 
salvation is through the law (Rom. 9:14). Later in the treatise Calvin 
discusses in greater detail the remedy to the corruptions of this second 
area of doctrine. His argument is basically a pastiche of proof texts 
from Paul; his main defense is that reformed teaching adds nothing to 
Paul's doctrine. 

Finally, Paul also figures into Calvin’s discussion of the external form 
of the church—the sacraments and church order that best preserve 
proper doctrine. His main argument against the Catholic sacraments 
echoes his earlier complaints about superfluous ceremonies in worship. 
Humanly-devised ceremonies have been added to the two sacraments 
instituted by Christ, and these two, moreover, have been so corrupted 
through “theatrical exhibitions” that their purpose is not longer evident. 
In his later justification of the changes made to sacramental practice 
by the reformers, Calvin cites Paul explicitly (1 Cor. 10:17) only once 
to argue against transubstantiation. However, his argument that the 
revival of the practice of explaining the meaning of the sacraments 
and their fruit in the context of the worship service reflects his view 
of the pastoral office as a teaching office—which, as we will see, he 
justified earlier in the treatise by appeal to Paul. 

While Paul remains behind the scenes in the discussion of the sacra- 
ments, he emerges more clearly in Calvin’s diagnosis of the problems 
concerning church order and government. Paul provides the rationale 
for the pastoral office: pastors are to edify the church with sound doc- 
trine, and thus the primary job of the pastor is to teach,°! a view that 
Calvin later supports by appeal to Peter? Though there is no explicit ref- 
erence to Paul, I suspect he underlies Calvin’s insistence that “those who 


9? CO 6:484—85; TT 1:162. There are also references to Isaiah 53:5, Augustine, and 
Leo (CO 6:486; TT 1:163-64). 

5! CO 6:469; TT 1:140; cf. 170. 

9? CO 6:471; TT 1:143. 
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preside in the church ought to excel others, and shine by the example 
of holier lives.” Finally, Paul sets the standard for the examination of 
clerical appointments.” In Calvin’s later defense of the implementation 
of these principles in reformed churches, he also marshals the support 
of the canons and fathers of the ancient church. 

It is here that Calvin also addresses the charges that the reform- 
ers are too hasty in making changes and, moreover, that they neglect 
discipline and morals. Alluding to Paul, Calvin avers that they have 
no problem with ecclesiastical regulations to ensure that things are 
done “decently and in order" [cf. 1 Cor. 14:40] and where they have 
abrogated practices and rules, they can provide just cause.? While he 
allows that laws concerning external policy ought to be obeyed, it is oth- 
erwise with humanly-devised laws that seek to regulate the conscience. 
These subvert the honor of God and infringe upon the freedom of 
conscience, “which Paul strenuously insists, must not be subject to the 
will of men."** Calvin details three areas in which the changes were 
made to preserve this liberty: freedom to eat meat on any day; clerical 
marriage; and rejection of private confession. In defense of the first 
two practices, Paul is Calvin's star witness." In justifying the rejection 
of necessary private confession, Paul retreats behind the scenes again: 
Calvin identifies the principle he earlier attributed to Paul—that “the 
conscience must not be brought into bondage”—as “the perpetual rule 
of Christ" and points to the relative novelty of the requirement.” 

In Calvin's case for a biblical reformation of the church in the 
Humble Exhortation, Paul 1s not his only witness, but he 1s certainly the 
most prominent one, even when only behind the scenes. He serves 
as an aid in the diagnosis of the evils in need of reform and Calvin’s 
primary authority for defending the proposed corrections. It should be 
noted even if it is not terribly surprising that in discussing the doctrine 
of proper worship and the understanding of salvation that constitute 
the "soul" of true Christianity, Calvin appeals mostly to Romans and 
Colossians. In treating the “body,” the external elements of Christian 
faith, Calvin draws mostly on 1 Corinthians and the Epistles to Timothy 


55 CO 6:470; TT 1:141; cf. 1 Tim. 3:1-13; Titus 1:6-9. 
9' CO 6:470; TT 1:142. 
& CO 6:494; TT 1:175. 
95 CO 6:494. TT 1:176. 
7 CO 6:495-96; TT 1:177—78. 
9* CO 6:496, 498-99; TT 1:179, 182. 
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and Titus. Finally, in the third section of his apology, in which Calvin 
makes the case for the urgency of reform, refutes at length charges 
against reform, and appeals to the Emperor for a council, there seems 
to be less direct or even indirect reference to Paul. There is, however, 
detailed discussion of the early church in this section. This is a clear 
indication that Calvin supplements the testimony of his star witness, 
who nevertheless provides the doctrinal foundation for building the 
church. It appears from this text that Paul is most useful for setting 
the theological standards for reform of the church—most particularly, 
he provides Calvin with the key to understanding the proper role of 
rituals and ceremonies. Moreover, Calvin uses Paul to some degree to 
structure church order, offices, and devotional practice. 

In concluding this piece of the investigation into Calvin's reception 
Paul, I follow this latter point to make just a couple of brief obser- 
vations about how Calvin uses Paul to think more practically and 
constructively about the organization of the church and the duties of 
clergy. In his more practically oriented ecclesiastical writings, such as 
the Ecclesiastical. Ordinances, the Genevan Liturgy, and the catechism, 
Calvin outlines a structure for religious life in Geneva and particu- 
larly for church governance and the duties of church ministers. It is 
important to remember that in Geneva, unlike many other reformed 
cities, the pastoral clergy was entirely replaced. Thus it is definitely 
worth inquiring into the many sources that Calvin used to establish 
the ecclesiastical offices and ecclesiastical discipline. Elsie McKee 
has advanced the most sustained analyses demonstrating the exegeti- 
cal—and particularly Pauline—underpinnings of Calvin’s views of 
proper church order; her studies also provide a model for articulating 
the way in which this understanding of church order was biblical and 
represented a Reformed implementation of sola scriptura. As noted in 
our last section, Ward Holder has recently focused in similar fashion 


° Thomas Austin Lambert, “Preaching, Praying and Policing the Reform in 
Sixteenth-Century Geneva” (Ph.D. diss., University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1998), 
p. 199. 

? Elsie Anne McKee, John Calvin on the Diaconate and Liturgical Almsgiving (Geneva, 
1984); McKee, “Calvin’s Exegesis of Romans 12:8—Social, Accidental, or Theologi- 
cal?” Calvin Theological Journal 23 (1988): 6-18; Elders and the Plural Ministry: the Role of 
Exegetical History in Illuminating John Calvin’s Theology (Geneva, 1988); “Les Anciens et 
Interpretation de I Tim 5, 17 chez Calvin: Une Curiosité dans l'Histoire de l'Exegese," 
Revue de théologie et de philosophie 120 (1988): 411-17; “Calvin’s Teaching on the Elder 
Illuminated by Exegetical History,” in John Calvin and the Church, ed. Timothy George 
(Louisville, 1991), pp. 147-57. 
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on what Calvin’s Pauline commentaries contribute to his understanding 
of the pastoral office and how Paul functions as a “veritable paradigm 
of pastoral practice"?! The significance of Paul for the development of 
Calvin’s theology of ministry has been noted and investigated also by 
Alexandre Ganoczy and Louis Goumaz.” 

Pressing these rich analyses further, I would invite reflection on the 
extent to which Calvin’s biblical church order and understanding of 
the pastoral office are specifically Pauline. Of course, it is not remark- 
able that Calvin used Paul to develop his views on these topics—when 
seeking to articulate and implement a new church order and pastoral 
office, he had precious little other biblical material to consider: e.g. Acts 
(which as we saw earlier includes “Pauline” sources as well); Matthew 
18; and even perhaps the Old Testament. Yet Paul is not by any means 
Calvin’s only source—biblical or otherwise—and, moreover, Calvin 
does not slavishly seek to imitate a Pauline church. At the same time, 
there is a definite “Pauline” moment in his concrete restructuring of 
the church in Geneva. 

In short, Calvin uses the Pauline motto “decently and in good 
order” to justify his adaptation of certain Pauline ideas to his situa- 
tion in Geneva; here let me indicate just a few. First, as others have 
noted, Calvin developed of a clear and precise theory of a plurality 
of ministries with his idea of the fourfold offices. Second, Calvin’s lay 
ecclesiastical offices represent a unique implementation of the priesthood 
of all believers, which he took to be a Pauline principle. The unique- 
ness of Calvin’s implementation of this principle is seen, in particular, 
his notion of a lay ministry of discipline that was distinct from the 
ordained pastorate and from civil authorities, which as McKee has 
shown reflects an innovative reading of 1 Tim. 5:17.” Finally, there is 
Calvin’s emphasis on the teaching function of the pastoral office and 
the implementation of a teaching role for pastors in Geneva. While all 
of these have elements of continuity with traditional Christian and six- 
teenth-century Protestant views, my hunch is that Calvin draws unique 


? Holder, “Paul as Calvin’s (Ambivalent) Pastoral Model,” pp. 285-86; cf. “Calvin’s 
Exegetical Understanding of the Office of the Pastor.” 

? Alexandre Ganoczy, Calvin: théologien de l'église et du ministère (Paris, 1964); Louis 
Goumaz, Timothee, ou le ministère évangélique; d’après Calvin et ses commentaires sur le Nouveau 
Testament (Lausanne, 1948). 

7? McKee, *Calvin's Teaching on the Elder,” pp. 152-54. 
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conclusions from Pauline texts that are reflected in his implementation 
of these churchly offices. 


IV. Calvin as a “Pauline Theologian” 


The final brushstroke filling out this sketch of Calvin’s reception of Paul 
traces the contours of how Paul functioned as Calvin’s central theologi- 
cal authority. Analogous to the approach taken in the last section, it is 
not sufficient to draw attention to the fact that many of Calvin’s favorite 
theological themes—e.g. justification by faith, sanctification, faith in 
Christ, providence, predestination, human fallenness, and knowledge 
of God—found their echo in Pauline texts. My goal is rather to suggest 
how Calvin used Paul theologically, and in particular to gain insight into 
the type of Paulinism that shapes the biblical theology expressed in his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. To this end, this section focuses on the 
Pauline roots of Calvin's theological enterprise. The investigation begins 
by furthering a line of inquiry posed by previous scholarship into the 
relationship between the 1539 /nstitutes and Calvin's 1540 Romans com- 
mentary. Afterwards, the discussion turns to the role of Melanchthon's 
exegetical and theological work on Paul in shaping the 1539 Institutes 
and stamping it with its particular Pauline character. 

In a paper given at the International Calvin Congress in 1974, 
Alexandre Ganoczy investigated the Pauline orientation of Calvin’s 
hermeneutics, arguing that both Calvin's exegesis and his biblical theol- 
ogy have a pronounced Pauline character."* To illustrate this, he notes 
that already in the letter to the King of France that prefaces the 1536 
Institutes, Calvin appeals to Rom. 12:6 to argue that scripture itself 
provides the key to its own interpretation—a key Calvin holds is most 
clearly expressed in Paul's Romans, when this is properly understood. 
In 1539, Calvin envisions the revised Jnstitutes as the key to this door 
onto the rest of scripture, as it were, and thus allies this revised edition 
with his commentary on Romans as hermeneutical guides. Ganoczy 
argues that Calvin perceives his cause as analogous to Paul's and that 
he develops a thorough reflection on the scripture as the word of God 
with support of Pauline theology and texts; that his view of the Holy 
Spirit's relationship to the Word and the authority of scripture is also 


™ Ganoczy, “Calvin als paulinischer Theologe," p. 43. 
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from Paul, particularly from 1 Corinthians and Rom. 8:16-26;^ and, 
finally, that Calvin takes up a Pauline view of the Old Testament, 
interprets and reinterprets it. Ganoczy contends that in all these ways 
Calvin reflected but also further developed Martin Luther's fundamental 
exegetical principles. He concludes by indicating the crucial role of 
Romans for Calvin's treatment of two of his central theologomena: the 
knowledge of God and moral consciousness of the heathen and divine 
predestination. ‘The treatment of these topics in the 1539 Institutes clearly 
evidence Calvin's recent exegetical engagement with Romans. 

The intimate connection between the second edition of Calvin's 
summary of Christian doctrine and his first biblical commentary has 
certainly not gone unnoticed, although it 1s usually mentioned to indicate 
how Calvin conceived of the relationship between the Jnstitutes and his 
commentaries as complementary: the commentaries would aim at brief 
elucidation of the mind of the biblical author, whereas the Znstitutes 
would provide a topically-arranged guide and orientation to biblical 
teaching," Building, however, on Ganoczy's observation that Calvin 
describes both the /nstitutes and Paul's letter to the Romans as provid- 
ing an entrance or opening to the rest of scripture, we note that the 
relationship between the Jnstitutes and the commentary on this biblical 
book is more than complementary—1t is also functionally identical. On 
the one hand, Calvin claims both in his dedicatory letter to Grynaeus 
and in his Argument to his commentary that anyone who understands 
Romans has an entrance into the understanding of all of scripture and 
its treasures. On the other hand, in his prefatory letter to the 1539 
Institutes and the Argument to the 1541 French translation, he describes 
this work as a virtual handbook and key to their discovery.? He views 


? Ganoczy, “Calvin als paulinischer Theologe,” p. 56. 

7 Ganoczy, “Calvin als paulinischer Theologe,” pp. 58-60. 

7 Calvin expresses this in the letter to the reader prefacing the 1539 Institutes: “For 
I think that I have so embraced the sum of religion in all its parts and arranged it 
systematically, that if anyone grasps it aright, he will have no difficulty in determin- 
ing both what he ought especially to seek in Scripture, and to what end he should 
refer everything contained in it. And so I have, as it were, paved the way. And if I 
shall hereafter publish any commentaries on Scripture, I shall always condense them 
and keep them short, for I shall have no need to undertake lengthy digressions on 
doctrines, and digress into /oci communes" (quoted in Parker, Calvin's New Testament Com- 
mentaries, p. 89). 

7? OE 13:4, 7 = CO 10b:403, 49:1; CC 19 (Romans), pp. xxiv, xxix. 

7 CO 1:255—-56; for French see Jean Calvin, Institution de la Religion chrestienne, 5 vols., 
ed. Jean-Daniel Benoit (Paris, 1957), 1:12; English translation in John Calvin, Institutes 
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Romans as the “theological center of the Bible," from which the 
student of scripture, with the aid of the Institutes, takes his point of 
departure. Calvin thus makes his summary of Christian faith and the 
theological task itself essentially Pauline. 

Ganoczy is primarily interested in Calvin’s theology of scripture 
and its interpretation. In this regard he argues that Calvin holds a 
fundamentally Lutheran hermeneutical criterion (Deo omnia, hominibus 
mhil), but that he develops this and other Lutheran principles, such as 
the clarity of scripture, in distinctive directions. Shifüng our focus to 
the Pauline element in Calvin's theology as a whole, however, it is not 
Luther but rather Philip Melanchthon who paved the way for Calvin's 
mature conception of the theological task and its fundamentally Pau- 
line character. Like Melanchthon’s Loci communes, Calvin’s Institutes was 
intimately connected to his engagement with Romans. But the rela- 
tionship goes much deeper than this parallel working method. Indeed, 
both Calvin's mature understanding of the theological task as well as 
his exegesis of Romans were forged in response to the path-breaking 
endeavors of Melanchthon, the first Protestant to publish a commen- 
tary on Romans and the author of the first "systematic" explanation 
of evangelical theology. 

As mentioned earlier, the first edition of Melanchthon's Loci communes 
grew out of lectures on Romans he held from 1520-1522. As Timothy 
Wengert details, Melanchthon understood loci communes to constitute 
"the underlying structure of a text, which the author intended to use 
in explicating a particular theme."?' Reading Paul this way, Melanch- 
thon discovered a new way of viewing Romans, coming to believe that 
"the early chapters of Romans constituted the heart of the Christian 
gospel” and that this text thus provided a methodus for reading the rest 
of scripture.” To aid the students in his lectures on Romans in 1519, 
he drew up a list of theological topics in the letter, Rerum theologicarum 
capita seu loci. When these were published without his permission the 
following year, he set to work on a revised and more comprehensive 
exposition of the topics that Paul himself used to structure his letter. 


of the Christian Religion, 2 vols., ed. John T. McNeill, trans. Ford Lewis Battles, Library 
of Christian Classics 20-21 (Philadelphia, 1960), 1:4-7, 7. 

8° Ganoczy, “Calvin als paulinischer Theologe,” p. 48. 

8! See his contribution to the present volume, “The Rhetorical Paul: Philip Mel- 
anchthon’s Interpretation of the Pauline Epistles,” p. 129. 

? Wengert, “The Rhetorical Paul,” p. 129. 
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In the dedicatory letter prefacing the result of his labors—the Loci com- 
munes rerum theologicarum (1521)—he describes the text as an “index” that 
points out the principal topics of Christian teaching and summons stu- 
dents to the study of scripture itself.? In justifying the choice of topics, 
moreover, he avers that in Romans Paul “was writing a compendium of 
Christian doctrine."** Melanchthon uses biblical commonplaces drawn 
from Romans, the heart of scripture, as categories for studying theol- 
ogy— perceiving this method, moreover, as an evangelical alternative 
to the traditional categories and arrangement of the classic medieval 
textbook, Peter Lombard's Sentences. With the Loci communes, Melanch- 
thon thus inaugurated a new way of using Paul as a source for theology, 
making the author of Romans the Christian theologian par excellence in 
terms not only of doctrine but also of method. He refined this reading 
over a lifetime, renewing and rewriting both his expositions of Romans 
and his explications of the commonplaces of Christian faith. Although 
the latter grew to take on topics not immediately suggested by Romans, 
Melanchthon appears always to have reviewed his reading of Romans 
prior to each significant revision of the Loci communes.*° 


55 Loci Communes rerum theologicarum seu hypotyposes theologicae, in vol. 21 of Corpus Refor- 
matorum (cited as CR), ed. C.G. Bretschneider and H.E. Bindseil (Brunswick, 1854), 
p. 82; in English in Loci communes theologici, trans. Lowell J. Satre, in Melanchthon and Bucer, 
ed. Wilhelm Pauck, Library of Christian Classics 19 (Philadelphia, 1969), p. 19. 

9 CR 21:85; Loci communes theologici, p. 22. 

8 Wengert points out that Melanchthon was supposed to begin lecturing on the 
Sentences, but instead he sought in his new approach to Paul an alternative route to 
theology (“The Rhetorical Paul,” p. 129). 

** Melanchthon lectured on the structure and outline of Romans in 1528 and 1529 
and published two versions of his rhetorical and dialectical analysis of Romans in 1529 
and in 1530 (CR 15:443-92); he lectured on Romans again in 1531, and published a 
new commentary on the basis of these lectures in 1532 (Commentarii in epistolam Pauli ad 
Romanos, in Rómerbrief- Kommentar 1532, ed. Rolf Schafer, vol. 5 of Melanchthons Werke in 
Auswahl, ed. Robert Stupperich [Gütersloh, 1965]). Shortly thereafter he began revis- 
ing the Loci communes, and in 1535 he published the second of three major revisions 
of this text. Similarly, he published a reworked commentary on Romans in 1540 (CR 
15:493—796) and followed this with the third major revision to the Latin Loc in 1543. 
Melanchthon continued to lecture on Romans in the 1540s, with his last set of lectures 
beginning in 1552 and a new commentary appearing in 1556 (CR 15:797-1052). In 
1552 Melanchthon also undertook a massive revision of the German version of his Loci 
communes, which included numerous changes to the discussions of the cause of sin, free 
will, and the nature of sin, and which was published in 1553. For details, see Timothy 
J. Wengert, “The Biblical Commentaries of Philip Melanchthon, in Philip Melanchthon 
(1497-1560) and the Commentary, pp. 133-39; Johannes Schilling, “Melanchthons loci 
communes deutsch,” in Humanismus und Wittenberger Reformation, ed. Michael Beyer and 
Günther Wartenberg (Leipzig, 1996), pp. 337-52. 
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As many scholars have noted, the first edition of the Jnstetutes follows 
a traditional catechetical structure for its first four chapters on the law, 
the Apostle’s Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the sacraments. Ganoczy has 
argued that Calvin took Luther’s Small Catechism as his specific model, 
but points also to Calvin’s “superior eclecticism” in setting forth his 
discussion in conversation with a variety of other sources from Luther, 
Zwingli, Bucer, and Melanchthon—including the 1521 Loci? It is only, 
however, when Calvin revises this first edition that he seriously engages 
Melanchthon’s new way of using Romans as a source for theology in its 
most recent manifestation, the revised Loci of 1535. Still exhibiting the 
independence of mind that characterized his use of his sources in the 
first edition, Calvin does not slavishly adhere to either structure or 
the substance of the 1535 Loci. Nevertheless, his radical expansion of 
the topics and their order in the summary, not to mention his view of the 
new purpose of the Jnstitutes, all reflect Melanchthon’s innovation. 

The nature of the influence of Melanchthon’s 1535 Loci on the 1539 
Institutes has been investigated more precisely by Richard Muller and 
Olivier Millet. Muller demonstrates the role of Melanchthon’s 1535 
Loct in Calvin’s reconception of the theological task and argues that, 
moreover, that the shift in genre from catechism to loci communes and 
the reorganization of the topics “bear the unmistakable marks of a 
Melanchthonian influence.”* The positive element of this influence can 
be seen in that Calvin like Melanchthon believed that the theological 
topics must be elicited from the biblical text—especially Romans—and 
that there was a certain proper order for discussing the topics. True, 
Calvin disagreed with Melanchthon on the best form for the biblical 
commentary; in particular, he thought that long doctrinal discussions of 
the loci and skipping verses not relevant to the present topic should be 
avoided. But this was a disagreement over exegetical, not theological, 
method, and Muller argues that the new topics introduced in 1539 are 
precisely those “identified by Melanchthon as Pauline loci—and they 
are place into the Jnstitutes in the Pauline order, as defined by Melanch- 
thon."* Considering in detail these new topics introduced by Calvin in 
the second edition, Millet similarly argues that Melanchthon's precedent 


87 Alexandre Ganoczy, The Young Calvin, pp. 134, 146-51. 

88 Richard Muller, “Ordo docendi: Melanchthon and the Organization of Calvin's 
Institutes, 1536-1539,” in Melanchthon in Europe: His Work and Influence Beyond Wittenberg, 
ed. Karin Maag (Grand Rapids, 1999), p. 125. 

8° Muller, “Ordo docendi," p. 137. 
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formed if not a model at the least a decisive point of reference for the 
new order of the material and Calvin's conception of his own book.” 
In particular, Calvin's discussion of providence and predestination 
attests to points of contact and reveal an attentive reading and critique 
of the 1535 Loci?! 

Much more needs to be done on the complex interconnections 
between Calvin’s and Melanchthon’s life-long efforts to craft an evangeli- 
cal alternative to the medieval theological textbooks. Regarding their 
reception of Paul in this process, however, this much can be said: as a 
theologian, Calvin followed the spirit, if not the letter, of Melanchthon’s 
radically new Pauline orientation. This is not to discount the important 
role played by other conversation partners in shaping Calvin’s theology, 
nor does it diminish Calvin’s characteristic independence of mind. In 
their articulation of key theological topics—most notably on the fallen- 
ness of human nature, the power of the human will, predestination, 
divine agency, and the nature of Christ’s Eucharistic presence—Cal- 
vin and Melanchthon not only differed from each other but they also 
addressed and criticized one another’s positions anonymously in revi- 
sions to their respective writings.” Yet this can be seen as a disagreement 
over the conclusions each one drew from a common reading of Paul. 
Following Melanchthon's footsteps, Calvin at points charted a differ- 
ent landscape. Yet to return to the question posed at the beginning of 
this investigation—Which Paul exercised such a pervasive influence on 
Calvin?—there can be no doubt that as a “Pauline theologian” Calvin 
was in many important respects Melanchthonian. He accepted com- 
pletely Melanchthon’s view of Paul as the Christian theologian and of 
Romans as the generator of the primary biblical loci to be elucidated 
in a summary of Christian piety. Calvin's own reading of the Pauline 
sources led him at times to different conclusions, which he often crafted 
in conscious response to Melanchthon's own views. 


? Olivier Millet, “Les Loci communes de 1535 et V Institution de la Religion chrétienne de 
1539-1541, ou Calvin en dialogue avec Melanchthon,” in Melanchthon und Europa. 2. 
Teilband: Westeuropa, ed. Günter Frank and Kees Meerhoff, Melanchthon-Schriften 
der Stadt Bretten, vol. 6 (Stuttgart, 2002), p. 86. 

?! Millet, “Les Loci communes," p. 93. 

?? See, for example, Barbara Pitkin, “The Protestant Zeno: Calvin and the Develop- 
ment of Melanchthon's Anthropology,” Journal of Religion 84 (2004): 345-78. 
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Conclusion 


Calvin’s reception of Paul was wide-ranging, shaping foundationally 
and profoundly his activities as a biblical exegete, church reformer, 
and theologian over the course of his entire career. In his life-long 
engagement with the one he held to be the first among the apostles 
and the principal doctor of the church, he took the humanist route 
ad fontes, discovering in Paul an everlasting well of truth and example 
that could not be drunk dry. In this and other ways, his approach to, 
esteem for, and reading of Paul were very much conditioned by the 
intellectual, religious, and political climate of his day. Distinctive to 
Calvin’s engagement with Paul was his deep appreciation of Paul’s 
own historical context; for Calvin, Paul spoke first and foremost to his 
own contemporaries in the early church. And yet Paul also addressed 
later generations through the universality of his message and the exem- 
plary character of his ministry. Calvin viewed his own age as a time 
for spreading the true gospel and building up the church in the face 
of resistant forces. Because of this perceived similarity of times and 
because of Paul’s unique apostolic authority, he saw in Paul’s own efforts 
to do the same in his context an unparalleled theological orientation, a 
model for collegial leadership, and a mirror of the setbacks and chal- 
lenges facing his own agenda. Paul for Calvin was not beyond criticism, 
but he was nevertheless the primary biblical model and authority for 
Calvin’s own program. 

The Paul who exercised such a pervasive influence on Calvin’s work 
was largely Paul the theologian and pastor, known from his thirteen 
letters and Acts viewed through evangelical theological convictions. 
Calvin assumed that the Letter to the Romans laid out the central 
Christian truths that guided the interpretation of all of scripture. On 
the foundation of this common assumption he built a distinctive pro- 
gram of biblical exegesis, established a reformed church in Geneva, 
and developed a Protestant systematic theology that constituted the 
only serious rival to that of his mentor in Pauline studies, Melanchthon. 
His unique bequest to his contemporaries and successors consists in 
a historically-informed reading of Paul combined with a heightened 
appreciation for the centrality and contemporary relevance of Paul’s 
theological insights. 


THE RECEPTION OF PAUL IN HEIDELBERG: 
THE PAULINE COMMENTARIES OF CASPAR OLEVIANUS 


R. Scott Clark 


Introduction 


For a variety of historiographic reasons, the Heidelberg Calvinists have 
not always received the attention they deserve. In fact, however, that 
small coetus gathered by the Elector Frederick HI from 1559 to 1575 
and later scattered west to Neustadt an der Weinstrasse and north to 
Herborn, played a significant role not only in the development of late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth-century Reformed theology but also in 
international politics and political theory in the period between the Pax 
Augustana and the Thirty-Years War.! Though scholarly attention tends 
to focus on Geneva, many students went to the Palatinate and later to 
Neustadt and Herborn (just outside the Palatinate) to study Reformed 
theology from the early 1560s to 1618. 

Those students were attracted by a constellation of stars including 
Caspar Olevianus (1536-87) and Zacharias Ursinus (1534-83) famous 
for their role in the creation of the Heidelberg Catechism; Petrus 
Dathenus (c.1531—88), Girolamo Zanchi (1516-90), Immanuel Tremel- 
lius (1510-80), Daniel Tossanus (1541—1602), Pierre Boquin (d.1582), 
and others. Caspar Olevianus, upon whom this essay 1s focused, 1s 
best known today for his role in the development of the Heidelberg 
Catechism and Reformed federal (or covenant) theology, but in his own 
time, he was Just as well known for other works. He was also known as 
a commentator on the Apostles’ Creed (he wrote three such commen- 
taries) and as biblical commentator. Among his biblical commentaries, 
he focused most of his attention upon the Pauline Epistles, writing and 


! E.g. Johann Casmir (1543-92), third son of Frederick II, was a major Protestant 
political and military leader. It was he who established Ursinus’ school in Neustadt as 
the Collegium Casmirianum. Herborn produced a major political theorist, Johannes 
Althusius (1557-1638), most famous for his Politica, methodice digesta et exemplis sacris et 
profanis illustrata (Herborn, 1603). 
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publishing commentaries on Galatians (1578), Romans (1579), Philip- 
pians (1580), and Colossians (1580).? The last, on Ephesians (1588) was 
published posthumously by his son, Paul.’ 


Method, Literature, and Thesis 


Considered cumulatively, Olevianus produced over 1200 octavo pages 
of Latin commentary on five Pauline epistles.* Since it is not possible 
to survey this body of literature comprehensively, the scope of this 
essay shall be limited to considering Olevian’s stance toward each of 
the Pauline epistles on which he commented. This essay will proceed 
by comparing primarily the first chapters from each of the commen- 
taries where he set forth his exegetical, hermeneutical, and theological 
agenda for each epistle. 

Considered generally, Olevianus exerted considerable influence on 
the shape of Reformed theology. As a teacher and pastor in Heidelberg 
and Herborn he taught hundreds of students who transmitted his ideas 
across Europe and Britain. Among academic writers from the 17th 
century to the present Olevianus has been pigeon-holed as a “covenant” 
or “federal” theologian.’ He has been cited mainly in general terms 
or in reference to his covenant theology or his alleged views on active 
obedience.? Non-academic readers would have had most ready access 


? Caspar Olevianus, Zn epistolas d. Pauli Apostoli ad Philippenses & Colossenses notae, ed. 
Theodore Beza (Geneva, 1580), idem, Jn epistolam ad Romanos notae, ex Gasparis Oleviani 
concionibus excerptae, ed. Theodore Beza (Geneva, 1579), p. 6, idem, Jn epistolam d. Pauli 
Apostoli ad Galatas notae, ed. Theodore Beza (Geneva, 1578). For an introduction to 
the general literature on Olevianus see R. Scott Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance 
of the Covenant: The Double Benefit of Christ, Rutherford Studies. Series One, Historical 
Theology (Edinburgh, 2005), p. 9, n. 2. 

3 Caspar Olevianus, Jn epistolam d. Pauli Apostoli ad Ephesios notae (Herborn, 1588). 

* Olevianus did not doubt the Pauline authorship of any of these epistles. Because 
this is an historical essay, it is anachronistic to introduce modern source-critical ques- 
tions concerning Pauline authorship. Therefore, I refer to these epistles as Olevianus 
considered them. 

? Johannes Cocceius (1603-69) cited him as an influence. See Johannes Cocceius, 
Opera theologica, 8 vols. (Amsterdam, 1673), 6:4. See also Willem J. Van Asselt, The Federal 
Theology of Johannes Cocceius (1605-1669), ed. Robert J. Bast, trans. Raymond J. Blacketer, 
Studies in the History of Christian Thought (Leiden, 2001), pp. 331 and 340. 

5 E.g. Matthias Martini, Methodus s.s. theologiae, in quatuor libellos divisa (Herborn, 1603), 
p. 472. Following Piscator, Peter van Mastricht classed Olevianus with Piscator and 
Karg as one who denied the imputation of active obedience. See Peter Van Mastricht, 
T heorelico-practica theologia (Utrecht, 1699), p. 711. 
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to his popular expositions of the creed. For example, by the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries, it was Olevian’s second German catechism, 
Vester Grund (1567), that was translated into Dutch, not his biblical 
commentaries.’ His German exposition of covenant theology, Gnan- 
denbund Gottes was published in 1595.? The pattern continued through 
the 18th century as his Expositio symboli apostolici (1576) was translated 
into Dutch in 1739.? 

Judging, however, by the effort expended by Theodore Beza (1519- 
1605) on his behalf in editing and publishing them, Olevianus’ Pau- 
line commentaries seem to have been reasonably well-regarded by his 
contemporaries. He described Olevianus’ notes on Romans as “not 
unprofitable” (non inutilis) and “more than a little learned" (eruditus non 
paucis." He was only a little more enthusiastic about the Galatians 
notes which he said had “diligently and accurately explained” (diligenter 
et accurate) Galatians."! 

Reformed writers after Olevianus cited his Pauline commentaries occa- 
sionally. Johannes Piscator (1546-1625), Olevianus’ son-in-law, and an 
influential German Reformed theologian of the late 16th and early 17th 
century, appealed to his father-in-law’s 1579 commentary on Romans in 
support of his views." He also claimed that, in denying the imputation 
of the active obedience of Christ, he was only following his father- 
in-law.? The Cambridge theologian Anthony Tuckney (1599-1670) 


7 Caspar Olevianus, Den vasten grondt, dat is, de artijculen van het oude, waerschtighe, 
onghetwiffelt chistelick gheloove, trans. W. van Zylen and W. van Nyevelt (Leyden, 1595). 
Another edition was printed in 1613. The modern English edition is Caspar Olevianus, 
A Firm Foundation: An Aid to Interpreting the Heidelberg Catechism, ed. Richard A. Muller, 
trans. Lyle D. Bierma, Texts and Studies in Reformation and Post-Reformation Thought 
(Grand Rapids, 1995). 

* Caspar Olevian, Der gnadenbund Gottes erklüret in den Artickeln unsers allgemennen 
ungetzweisselten Christlichen glaubens und in den angehengten zeichen und sigeln welche man de h. 
sacramenta nennets (Herborn, 1593). 

? Caspar Olevian, Verklaringe der Apostolische geloofs-belyjdenis, ofte der artykelen des geloofs, 
trans. Obbo Copinga (Groningen, 1739). 

10 Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 9. 

!! Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 2. 

? Johannes Piscator, Analysis logica epistolae Pauli ad Romanos; una cum scholiis et obser- 
vationibus locorum doctrinae (Herborn, 1595), pp. 20, 71, and 173. 

'S For more on this see R. Scott Clark, “Do This and Live: Christ's Active Obedience 
as the Ground of Justification,” in Covenant, Justification, and Pastoral Ministry: Essays by 
the Faculty of Westminster Seminary California, ed. R. Scott Clark (Phillipsburg, NJ, 2006), 
pp. 232-36. See also Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance of the Covenant, pp. 168-70 
and 185-87. 
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and Westminster Divine, probably referring to Olevianus’ Pauline com- 
mentaries, cited his authority for his doctrine of justification.'* 

There is evidence of occasional interest in Olevianus from the early 
17th century until the middle of the 19th century. Most of the nine- 
teenth-century interest in Olevianus was either biographical in nature 
or related to ecumenical questions in Germany, and there is little evi- 
dence of interest in Olevianus as a biblical commentator." Karl Barth 
renewed interest in Olevianus as a covenant theologian in the early 
20th century. In his Göttingen Lectures he read Olevianus’ covenant 
theology as a forerunner of his own. 

Lyle D. Bierma’s 1980 study of Olevianus’ covenant theology was 
the first significant attention to Olevianus' biblical commentaries in the 
modern period," but Bierma’s initial research was completed before the 
contemporary renewal of interest in the history of exegesis.? It was, 
in part, to remedy this neglect that I used Olevianus’ Pauline com- 
mentaries as a gateway into various aspects of his theology, notably his 
Christology and soteriology in my 1998 doctoral work.'? 


14 Anthony Tuckney, Praelectiones theologicae, nec non determinationes quaestionum variarum 
insignium in scholis academicis. cantabrigiensibus habitae (Amsterdam, 1679), pp. 175 and 
187. 

5 J.H. Steubing, Caspar Olevian; Johannes Piscator (Leipzig, 1841), Jacob Marx, Caspar 
Olevian, oder, der Calvanismus in Trier im Jahre 1559: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Reformation in 
Deutschland (Mainz, 1846), G. Baum and K.R. Hagenbach, Leben und ausgewählte Schriften 
der Vater und Begründer der Reformirten Kirche (Elberfeld, 1857), Friedrich W. Cuno, Caspar 
Olevianus, Pfalzische Reformatoren; No. 3 (Westheim, 1881), idem, Blätter der Erinnerung 
an Dr. Kaspar Olevianus, Hrsg. zu dessen 300jdhr. Todestage (15. März. 1887) (Barmen, 1887). 
One exception from this trend was Karl Sudhoff, C. Olevianus und X, Ursinus. Leben 
und ausgewählte Schriften. Nach handschriftlichen und gleichzeitigen Quellen (Elberfeld, 1857). 
Examples of ecumenical interest in Olevianus include, Heinrich Heppe, Die Dogmatik 
der Evangelisch-Reformierten Kirche (Elberfeld, 1861), Alexander Schweizer, Die Glaubenslehre 
der Evangelisch-Reformirten Kirche, 2 vols. (Zürich, 1844). On the nineteenth-century use 
of Olevianus see Lyle D. Bierma, “Federal Theology in the 16th Century: Two Tradi- 
tions?” Westminster Theological Journal 45 (1983), 304-21. 

16 Karl Barth, The Göttingen Dogmatics: Instruction in the Christian Faith, trans. Geoffrey 
W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, 1991), p. 303. See also idem, Church Dogmatics, trans. 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley, 13 vols. (Edinburgh, 1936-1969), 4/1.59. 

' Lyle D. Bierma, “The Covenant Theology of Caspar Olevian” (Duke University, 
1980). His PhD. dissertation was published as Lyle D. Bierma, German Calvinism in the 
Confessional Age: The Covenant Theology of Caspar Olevianus (Grand Rapids, 1996). 

'8 See e.g. David C. Steinmetz, “The Superiority of Pre-Critical Exegesis,” Theology 
Today 37 (1980). Richard A. Muller and John L. Thompson, eds., Biblical Interpretation 
in the Era of the Reformation: Essays Presented to David C. Steinmetz in Honor of His Sixtieth 
Birthday (Grand Rapids, 1996). 

19 Robert Scott Clark, Duplex Beneficium: Caspar Olevian's Trinitarian, Protestant, Calvin- 
isl, Federal Theology (University of Oxford, 1998). This work was revised and published 
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The focus on Olevianus as a covenant theologian, though understand- 
able, is a somewhat misplaced since it ignores his biblical commentaries 
where, though he always assumed his covenant theology, it played a 
relatively subdued role. As important as his covenant theology was for 
Olevianus, it was only a redemptive-historical way to account for the 
same doctrine he taught in his systematic and catechetical works. He did 
not assume, as many have since, that covenant theology was a remedy 
for or alternative to systematic theology. His systematic or catechetical 
accounts of the faith were covenantal and his covenantal accounts of the 
faith were systematic.” In focusing on the form of Olevianus’ covenant 
theology, scholars have often overlooked the substance of his theology 
which he was at pains to teach. This essay argues that, in his Pauline 
commentaries, Olevianus took the opportunity provided by the biblical 
text to propound his Calvinist system of doctrine which focused on the 
double benefit of Christ: justification and sanctification. 


Biography and Context 


Caspar von Olewig was a third generation reformer, but his experience 
of the Reformation was like that of the first generation in significant 
ways.?' The son of a prominent family in Trier,” he was raised in a 
Roman Catholic home, home-schooled, then educated in Latin school, 
and sent away to university in France to study law. He evidently 
encountered the Reformation theology in university and returned home 
a convinced evangelical. He practiced law briefly, but after only eight 
months he left again, this time to study theology in Zürich and then 
in Geneva. In 1559 he returned home again and was given a position 


as Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance of the Covenant. See esp. pp. 110-14, 141-48, 
and 162-70. 

? Caspar Olevianus, Vester grund (Heidelberg, 1567), Caspar Olevianus, Expositio 
Symboli Apostolici, swe articolorum fidei in qua summa gratuiri foederis aeterni inter Deum & 
fideles breuiter & perspicue tractatur (Frankfurt, 1584), Caspar Olevian, De substantia foederis 
gratuiti inter Deum et electos: Itemque de medus, quibus ea ipsa substantia nobis communicatur, libri 
duo (Geneva, 1585). 

2! This material is drawn from Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance of the Covenant, 
chapter 2. 

? A note in Hastings Robinson, ed., The Zurich Letters, The Parker Society (Cambridge, 
1845), p. 238, reflecting some lingering tensions between Zwinglians and Calvinists 
describes Olevianus as the “son of a baker” and says incorrectly that he died in Hei- 
delberg. His father, however, was also a wealthy city councilor, and a trades official. 
His mother was the daughter of the master of the Butchers’ guild. Olevianus died in 
Herborn and he was buried in the church choir there. 
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as a school teacher. His lectures on the trwium (grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric) turned into lectures on theology creating a demand for a 
Reformed congregation in the city? The city council was persuaded 
to allow Olevianus to use the city church, and his first sermon pro- 
ceeded to divide the town between evangelicals and Roman Catholics, 
generating considerable opposition. He lobbied his family connections 
to secure a place in town for the Reformed congregation, but when 
the Archbishop returned, he and his colleagues were thrown in jail. 
The Elector Palatinate Frederick III, whose son Olevianus had once 
attempted and failed to save from drowning, in France, bailed him out 
of jail and gave him a position in the University, where he was made 
a doctor and a member of the faculty senate. Later he resigned his 
university post to become a member of the consistory and the minister 
in Holy Spirit Church in Heidelberg and teacher in the seminary, the 
Collegium Sapientiae. 

Olevianus spent a tumultuous fifteen-year career in Heidelberg from 
1561-76. Part of an influx of Calvinist theologians and students, he 
came into conflict quickly with Frederick’s gnesio-Lutheran son and 
with gnesio-Lutheran theologians in Marburg concerning Christology 
and the Supper. He was also criticized by Zwinglians for his presbyte- 
rial ecclesiology. He and the other Reformed theologians were finally 
expelled in 1576 when Ludwig VI became elector Palatinate upon 
Frederick’s death. Not long after leaving Heidelberg he founded and 
led a Reformed seminary in exile, in Herborn. He served the academy 
and the Synod of the Reformed Churches in the Wetterau counties 
until his death in 1587. 

Throughout his public career, he experienced the Reformation not 
as a triumphal movement across Europe, but rather he experienced 
the Reformation rather like the first generation Reformers, bringing 
the Reformation doctrine of justification to areas where it had not 
gained a following. Though widely and well regarded for his work on 
the Heidelberg Catechism and his development of Reformed covenant 
theology, Olevianus did not experience a great deal of adulation or 
acceptance in his life. Mostly he experienced opposition, persecution, 
and, sometimes, failure. His Pauline commentaries, all of them published 
after his exile from Heidelberg, reflect that experience. 


° At least part of his lectures were published as Caspar Olevianus, De inventione 
dialectica (Geneva, 1583). 
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The Commentaries 


To a remarkable degree, the Reformation was a re-interpretation of the 
Apostle Paul. Luther’s lectures on Romans and Galatians were essential 
to his Protestant development. Like Luther and the rest of confessional 
Protestantism, the Heidelberg Calvinists also turned to the exposition of 
the Pauline epistles to think through, express, and defend their theology. 
Because of the importance of the Pauline epistles to the Reformation, 
Olevianus’ exposition of Paul is particularly important, especially since, 
though Girolamo Zanchi published a commentary on Ephesians in 
Neustadt (1594), none of the Heidelberg Calvinists published as many 
commentaries on the Pauline corpus as Olevianus. 

In four of the five Pauline commentaries one finds something like 
Calvin’s model of exegesis: a lucid and brief account of each passage. 
In Romans, however, he became considerably more expansive and his 
model seems to have shifted from Calvin to Bucer. In every case his 
interest was both theological and pastoral. He was interested in harvest- 
ing doctrine from the epistles, but like the English Puritans, he was not 
shy about making practical applications of doctrine. 

Though he made occasional references to Robert Stephanus’ Greek 
text, he used Beza’s Latin translation of the New ‘Testament as his 
foundational text.™ In the grammatical portions of his exposition, he 
always began with the sensus literalis, but he usually moved quickly to 
the doctrinal sense of the text, reducing large portions of the text to 
one or two theological propositions that he then set out to demonstrate. 
For example, he regarded the first three chapters of Romans as being 
composed of a minor and a major proposition.” He also demonstrated 
sensitivity to typology and eschatology and to what today is called 
Biblical theology.” Though he did not invoke the quadriga explicitly, 
at different times, one finds attention in his commentaries to all four 
senses of the text, literal, doctrinal, eschatological, and moral. 


** Theodore Beza, ed., Jesu Christi D. N. Novum Testamentum sive Novum Foedus (Geneva, 
1565). 

5 Olevianus, Ad Romanos, pp. 189-90. ‘Hactenus probavit minorem demonstrationis 
constitutae capite tertio, v. 21 & sequentibus. Maior haec fuerat: necesse est eam esse 
veram iustitiam quae coram Deo consistat...’ Ibid., p. 189. On Olevianus’ ‘regulae 
argumentandi’ for distinguishing the major and minor propositions and his use of 
biblical examples see his De inventione dilaecticae (Geneva, 1585), pp. 142-53. 

?* See e.g. Olevianus, In Ad Galatas, pp. 61-76 and 106-07. 
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Galatians (1578) 


Since he did not follow the canonical order, one can only speculate in 
trying to explain the order in which they appeared. The most obvious 
explanation is that the commentaries probably appeared in the order in 
which he lectured through the books. The order of his lectures, however, 
may also be symbolic of his theology, since Galatians and Romans are 
arguably the most pointedly soteriological epistles and allowed him to 
establish a clear exegetical basis for his doctrine of the duplex beneficium 
Christi. The first benefit is justification and he seems to have read them 
these two epistles as primarily relating to justification. Perhaps he was 
attracted to Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians next, because they 
allowed him to expound the second benefit of Christ: sanctification. 

He began his lectures with a summary of Galatians that might as 
well have been written by a confessional Lutheran as by a confessional 
Reformed theologian: “The sum of the epistle is that he might teach 
what is the righteousness by which we are able to stand before God, 
namely, that is not from the law but from the gospel.”?’ This was a 
programmatic statement not only of his theology but also of his her- 
meneutic, i.e. his system of interpreting Galatians and the rest of the 
Pauline epistles. 

He was articulating a fundamental Protestant principle, at which 
Luther arrived gradually from 1513-21,” that there are two distinct 
grammatical moods in Paul’s theology, the imperative and the indicative 
or the law and the gospel. This was a monumental break with more 
than 1000 years of biblical interpretation which had read Scripture 
to contain two kinds of law, the old and the new? In the medieval 
understanding, the difference between law and gospel was a difference 
of degree of grace not a difference in the kind of speech. This distinc- 
tion was essential for the entire Reformation reading of Paul since it 
formed the hermeneutical foundation of the Protestant doctrine of 
justification on the ground of the righteousness of Christ imputed 


27 “Summa Epistola est, ut doceat, qaue sit iustitia qua consistere possimus coram 
Deo, scilicet non est Legis sed Evangelii.” Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 3. 

? On Luther’s theological and hermencutical development in this period see R. Scott 
Clark, “Justitia imputata Christ: Alien or Proper to Luther’s Doctrine of Justification?” 
Concordia Theological Quarterly 66 (forthcoming). 

?? For a brief history of the law-gospel distinction see R. Scott Clark, “Letter and 
Spirit: Law and Gospel in Reformed Preaching,” in Clark, ed., Covenant, Justification, 
and Pastoral Ministry, pp. 331-51. 
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and received sola fide. ‘Thus, it was highly significant for Olevianus to 
summarize the entire epistle according to the categories of law and 
gospel. By so doing, he situated his reading of Paul generally and 
Galatians specifically as hermeneutically and theologically Protestant. 
That Olevianus intended to carry on the militantly Protestant reading 
of Paul is made even clearer in the following sentence: “The greatest 
question in the whole world is what should be true righteousness, what 
should free one from sin.”*’ It is evident from the opening page and 
throughout Olevianus’ exposition of Galatians (and, one should add, 
the other Pauline epistles) that those who wish to juxtapose the confes- 
sional Reformed and Lutheran biblical-hermeneutical systems cannot 
do so without ignoring Olevianus, his teacher and editor Theodore 
Beza, and a host of other confessional Reformed exegetes in the late 
16th and early 17th centuries. 

His practical or ecclesiastical interests are evident throughout the 
epistle. For example, in his exposition of Galatians 1:1, when he might 
have inveighed against Roman inventions and corruptions he did not. 
Instead, he concentrated on the nature of the pastoral call (thus rein- 
forcing perhaps the setting of his lectures in a seminary classroom). 
“Vocation to the ministry 1s duplex, mediate and immediate.” The imme- 
diate call of Paul came from heaven. The second is mediated, “since 
the Lord calls his ministers to the ministry, through the church.”*! His 
central concern throughout his commentary on Galatians, however, was 
the doctrine of justification as taught in the epistle.? His concern for 
the doctrine of justification and the Protestant Reformation generally 
reappeared even in his brief exposition of the last verses of the book 
where he engaged in polemics against the papacy.? 

Moving to 1:4 he again turned to his favorite theme: justification 
sola gratia, sola fide. Vhe “sum of the gospel” is that “our righteousness 
before God" and that “Christ gave himself for our unrighteousness.”** 


3° “Maxima fere quaestio est in toto mundo, quae sit vera iustitia, quae a peccatis 
liberet.” Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 3. 

3! “Duplex est vocatio: immediata.... Altera est mediata, cum per Ecclesiam eiusque 
ministros Dominus vocat ad ministerium." Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 4. 

? His commentary on chapter three ran 49 pages, more than twice as long as the 
commentaries on chapters 1, 2, and 6. 

33 Olevianus, Ad Galatas, pp. 139—40. 

3t “Summam Evangelii de quo docendi erant Galatae in ipsa salvatione proponit. 
Quae sit nostra iustitia coram Deo, nimirum, quod Christus dederit semetipsum pro 
nostra iniustitia." Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 4. 
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Olevianus represents what one might call “the old perspective on 
Paul." Contrary to the impression sometimes created by some modern 
scholars of Paul, that the Reformation unconsciously read its own crisis 
back into Paul,? Olevianus was quite intentional about his identifica- 
tion with Paul. He said, “We apply this doctrine to our times. Paul 
fights on behalf of that principal proposition of the Gospel, we are 
justified by trust alone in Christ (or we are absolved from sins) not by 
circumcision."?* His overt identification of his struggle against Rome 
with Paul's struggle against the Judaizers is evident in his paraphrase 
of Galatians 3:1. 


O foolish Germans, who has bewitched you so that you have fallen from 
the articles of the faith, so that you seek, in the mass, the body of Christ, 
which ascended to heaven, because of which you allow yourselves to be 
led away from the passion of Christ in which alone consists the remis- 
sion of sins?” 


In this quotation, one sees Olevianus in full rhetorical and homiletical 
flourish, touching on the doctrine of justification, but also on what he 
regarded as the idolatry of the Roman mass.?? This was the same sort 
of preaching he had been doing since his first sermon in ‘Trier. One 
also sees his identification with Paul in his comments in chapter one. 
Citing Romans 11:6, where Beza’s Latin text had “ex operibus," Olevia- 
nus freely substituted “ex meritis." Thus, he conflated Paul's argument 
against works with his own argument against the medieval doctrines 
of condign and congruent merit. For Olevianus, Paul “opposes merits” 


3 See e.g. Krister Stendahl, “The Apostle Paul and the Introspective Conscience of 
the West” Harvard Theological Review 56 (1963), 199—215. For responses see Guy Prentiss 
Waters, Justification and the New Perspectives on Paul: A Review and Response (Phillipsburg, NJ, 
2004), Stephen Westerholm, Perspectives Old and New on Paul: The “Lutheran” Paul and His 
Critics (Grand Rapids, 2003), Cornelis P. Venema, The Gospel of Free Acceptance by Christ: 
An Assessment of the Reformation and The “New Perspectives"? On Paul (Edinburgh, 2006). 

3 “Applicemus hanc doctrinam ad nostra tempora. Paulus pugnat pro hac principali 
propositione Evangelii, sola fiducia in Christum iustificamur (sive absoluimur a peccatis) 
non circuncisione." Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 5. 

37 “O insensati Germani quis fascinavit vos ut ab articulis fidei deficiatis, corpus 
Christi in Missa quaeratis, quod ascendit in caelum, quod patiamini vos à passione 
Christi abduci in qua sola remissio peccatorum consistit?" Olevianus, Ad Galatas, pp. 
38-39. 

38 Olevianus was commissioned by Frederick III to add the question in the third 
edition of the Heidelberg Catechism (Q, 80) in which the Roman mass is denounced 
as a “damnable idolatry.” For the German text, see Phillip Schaff, ed., The Creeds of 
Christendom, 3 vols. (Grand Rapids, 1983), pp. 335-36. For the Latin text see H.A. 
Niemeyer, Collectio confessionum in ecclesiis Reformatis publicatarum (Leipzig, 1840), p. 448. 
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because “it is not of merit but of grace.” This teaching is a “consola- 
tion” for believers, that God is “not only our creator, but he is also 
our Father"? Again on vv. 6-7, he argued, “The sum is: Paul taught 
the gospel, that we are justified or we receive the remission of sins by 
faith alone in Christ. The false apostles were confusing circumcision 
and the merit of works.”*° 

From the earliest verses of the epistle Olevianus established firmly 
his chief interest in Paul and continued his argument for justification 
sola fide or sola fiducia (which had been condemned explicitly at Trent, 
Session 6) for 6 more pages before turning to v. 9 and the nature of 
Paul's apostleship.*’ The promise of the gospel is so certain that not even 
an angel is able to change it because it was “God himself, who is above 
angels and all creatures, who first proffered the gospel in the garden: 
‘The seed of the woman will crush the head of the serpent.’”” 

Regarding verses 10 and 11, he argued for the certainty of the 
gospel, not because it was delivered through the church, but because 
of its divine origins, which transcends mediation whether by angels 
or humans." “That our faith might be certain, and of the sort that 
overcomes the world, that we might know that the work is not of 
humans, but the promise or the word of Christ himself....”** When 
one’s conscience accuses, one must hear Christ saying, “Come to me 
all who are weary and heavy laden....”” 

His account of Paul’s conversion and encounter with the risen Christ 
was remarkably brief, covering barely one page," turning again to the 


3° *Opponit meritiis. Cur nos eripi? non quod meriti, sed ex gratia. Consolatio. Quod 
Evangelium nobis infallibile testimonium est, Deum non solum creatorem nostrum esse 
sed et patrem Ioan. 20." Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 4. 

1 “Summa est, Paulus docuerat Evangelium, Sola fide in Christum nos iustificari, 
sive remissionem peccatorum accipere: pseudoapostoli admiscebant circumcisionem 
et merita operum." Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 5. NB: There is a printer's error in the 
pagination. After the first page 5, the printer began numbering the leaves at 4 again. 
Thus the running commentary resumes on nominal page 9 but actual leaf 11. 

4 Henrici Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, 30th ed. (Friburgi, 1955), p. 289. 

? *Primum enim Deus ipse, qui est supra Angelos et omnes creatures, primus Evan- 
gelium in paradiso protulit: Semen mulieris conculcabit caput serpentis." Olevianus, 
Ad Galatas, p. 9. 

5 Olevianus, Ad Galatas, pp. 10—11. 

^ “Ut fides nostra sit certa, ct eiusmodi quae mundum superet, opus et, ut sciamus, 
non hominum, sed ipsius Christi esse promissionem sive verbum..." Olevianus, Ad 
Galatas, p. 11. 

^5 “Si igitur conscientiam te accusantem audis, multo magis hunc Christum audi: 
venite ad me omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis etc." Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 11. 

46 Olevianus, Ad Galatas, pp. 12-13. 
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question of justification. As focused as this commentary is on the Prot- 
estant, forensic doctrine of justification, at the end of his comments on 
v. 15 Olevianus turned toward what he elsewhere called “the second 
benefit” of the covenant of grace or the gospel, i.e. sanctification. For 
Olevianus, sanctification is shorthand for the Christian life. He typically 
addressed this topic under the heading, “fructus doctrinae." Specifically he 
listed three fruits: “Patience in adversity,” “Gratitude and humility in 
the gifts of God,” finally, that God “might be near by faith with prayer 
and that empty cares might be far away.”* Working through the final 
verses, he continued by elaborating on these themes by making ethical 
application of verses 16—24 to the lives and piety of his students and 
readers. He appealed to the triumph of Christ, through his passion and 
death (theologia crucis) over the schemes of Satan.*® He warned about the 
dangers of trusting in the flesh, by which he summarily rejected the 
medieval scheme of justification by cooperation with grace infused.” 
In persecution, we have only to look to the truth of God, in evidence 
of which he cited several examples from the historia salutis." He closed 
his notes on the first chapter of Galatians by summarizing, “Wherever 
the gifts of God appear, we ought to glorify God. And we pray the 
Lord that he might give gifts to his servants. ...”°! 


Romans (1579) 


One year after the publication of Olevianus’ Galatians commentary, his 
greatest biblical commentary and arguably the most significant work 
of his career, his massive 760-page Romans commentary appeared.” 
It found an international audience and demand for it required two 
editions in the first year of publication.? Unlike the commentaries on 


47 *]. Patientia in adversis, ut David Psal. 22. Super te proictus sum. 2. Gratitudo 
et humilitas in donis Dei, Deus est a quo habes omnia. Quid miserus infante in utero? 
quid merebaris? 3. In posterum adsit fidiucia cum invocatione et inanis cura absit. Ah 
quid fiet de filio!” Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 15. 


*5 [bid., p. 16. 

? Ibid., p. 17. 

5 Ibid., p. 18. 

? “Ubicunque apparent dona Dei, glorificare debemus Deum. Et oremus Dominum 
ut...det suis servis..." Olevianus, Ad Galatas, p. 19. 


5 Olevianus, Ad Romanos. At 77 pages, the notes on chapter one alone are longer 
than either his commentary on Colossians or Philippians. 

5 The publisher included a Latin translation of the German sentences used within 
it as a selling point. This feature was also included in his commentary on Ephesians. 
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Galatians and Ephesians, but like the commentaries on Philippians and 
Colossians, he did not offer a summary of the entire epistle at the outset 
but began expositing the text as if Paul had written his own preface. 
More important than the formal difference with the Galatians lectures, 
however, are the differences in the range of topics addressed and tone. 
In his lectures on Romans, one receives the clear impression that, in 
the late 16th century, Olevianus was conscious that the credibility of 
Protestant doctrine was at stake. He argued that one of Paul’s chief 
points in the beginning of the epistle was to establish that his doctrine 
was not originally his, but God's?* Olevianus was responding to the 
Roman question: Where was your church before Luther? His response 
was that “there is one promise of the forgiveness of sins and eternal life 
from all times written in the beginning with these words: “The seed of 
the woman will crush the head of the serpent." ”® The doctrine of the 
gospel is not new, but ancient.?? In other words, the catholicity of the 
church is not organizational but theological. Considered in the light 
of redemptive history, it was not Protestants who had invented a new 
doctrine, but “those such as the Monks,” who “imagine another way” 
than faith alone in Christ alone. “Therefore they are called robbers and 
bandits by the mouth of God...."? Neither is the law new. “Indeed, 
there was one moral law from all times written on the hearts of men, 
and then consigned to letters"? All humans have had since “ab Adamo” 
a natural knowledge of the difference between “honest and dishonest 
dealings" (“honestarum et turpium").? For Olevian, universal knowledge 
of the law, however, did not imply universal ability to fulfill it: *on 


5t “Principio asserit doctrinam non esse suam, sed ipsius Dei....” Olevianus, Ad 
Romanos, p. 2. 

? “Respondeo, Una est promissio remissionis peccatorum & vitae aeternae omnium 
temporum edita initio his verbis: Semen mulieris conculcabit caput serpentis." Ole- 
vianus, Ad Romanos, p. 3. 

°° “Mundus clamat doctrinam novam afferri. At Evangelium novum non est, Etenim 
Spiritus Sanctus per Paulum constanter affirmat, doctrinam hanc Evangelii de remis- 
sione peccatorum, et vita aeterna gratis donanda credentibus propter filium, nequaquam 
novam esse: Sed Christum cum suo Evangelio promissum fuisse ab exordio mundi." 
Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 3. “Qui aliam viam commonstrarunt, ii novam doctrinam 
finxerunt, ut Monachi, ideó que ore Dei vocantur fures & latrones, cuius vocis effica- 
ciam aliquando sentient. Iam habemus quomodo Paulus constanter affirmet, doctrinam 
Evangelii novam non esse, sed antiquam." Ibid., p. 4. 

? “Qui aliam viam commonstrarunt, ii novam doctrinam finxerunt, ut Monachi, 
ideó que ore Dei vocantur fures & latrines....” Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 4. 

58 “Una quidem fuit lex moralis omnium temporum cordibus hominum inscripta, 
& deinde literis consignata." Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 3. 

°° Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 3. 
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account of the corruption of nature" no one except Christ has ever 
satisfied the law.*? 

Olevianus perceived that the authority of Scripture was being under- 
mined. So he was at pains to emphasize the divine origin of Paul’s 
teaching, emphasizing that it was not given “that it should fade away 
but that it should be efficacious to the end of the world and that it 
might retain its authority.” As he continued, he revealed a little more 
about what motivated his concern. 


But why should it be today that there is so much contempt for doctrine 
among so many and even hesitation among good men when they see 
that contempt? Because they do not know that it is God who speaks in 
the Scriptures.®! 


These words likely refer to Olevianus’ frustration not so much with his 
current students but with some of those who should have been sup- 
porting the Reformation but were not.” 

His theological interests in Romans chapter one seemed to range 
through the whole system. He moved from a defense of the antiquity 
of the gospel to the eternal generation of the Son and thence to the 
eternal covenant between the Father and the Son, wherein the Son 
should have a mandatum from the Father to “renew the human race” 
(“instauraret genus humanum”).® Olevianus moved fluidly between the 
eternal pactum salutis and redemptive history and Christology. God the 
Son did not “become” the Son. Rather he is “eternally begotten of 
the Father.” For Olevian, when Paul says that Christ was declared the 
Son in power, it refers to the manifestation of Christ's office not to an 
absolute beginning. Against his Lutheran opponents, he was careful to 


99 «quia nullus eorum propter corruptionem naturae, legi potuit satisfacere." 


Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 3. 

9! “Tam doctrina illa non est data ut evanesceret, sed ut ad finem usque mundi esset 
efficax, auctoritatémque suam retineret. Qui fit autem quod hodie apud plerosque 
tantus est contemptus doctrinae, & in viris etiam bonis, cum contemptum illum vident, 
tanta haesitatio? Quia non cogitant Deum esse qui loquitur in scripturis." Olevianus, 
Ad Romanos, p. 2. 

? He may have been referring obliquely to nobility who wavered in their support 
of the Reformation due to peer pressure. See Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance of 
the Covenant, pp. 35-38. 

55 “quae mandatum haberet à patre...." Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 5. On this see 
Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance of the Covenant, pp. 177—980. 

?* “Christus non est factus filius Dei, sed ab aeterno ex substantia Patris genitus." 
Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 5. 
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maintain that Paul assigns attributes to each nature properly and so that 
the two natures are joined hypostatically, not ontologically. The divinity 
does not transform Christ’s humanity but “vivifies” it as it vivifies us 
when we are united to him.” 

The doctrine of the duplex beneficium was never far from his mind. 
He was careful to clarify that when Paul speaks of the “obedience of 
faith," he does not mean, as the defenders of Trent would have it, our 
cooperation with grace. Rather, the obedience of faith “contains two 
parts," the first of which is believing and trusting that all our sins are 
forgiven only for the sake of Christ's righteousness, and second, which 
he considered a logical consequence of justification, “sanctification, or 
inchoate obedience, which few consider.” 

One feature that a modern reader might not expect to find in a 
biblical commentary and which one finds in abundance in Olevianus’ 
lectures on Romans is extensive doctrinal elaboration. For example, in 
commenting on Paul’s desire to visit the Roman congregation (Rom 
1:10) Olevianus wrote ten pages on the doctrine of providence, illus- 
trated extensively from Paul’s life as recorded in the book of Acts and 
on its moral implications or the “fructus” of the doctrine.” This doctrinal 
excursus is longer than most found in his more overtly systematic works 
such as De substantia. 


Philippians, and Colossians (1580) 


Though even less well known than his other Pauline commentaries, his 
lectures on Philippians and Colossians went through two editions in 
1580 and 1585. A clearly different tone and set of concerns appears 
from the beginning of his commentaries on Philippians and Colossians 
(published and bound as one volume). Where Olevianus read Galatians 
and Romans as primarily doctrinal epistles with moral consequences, he 
read Philippians and Colossians as speaking primarily to the Christian 


® Olevianus, Ad Romanos, p. 6. 

99 *Obedientia fidei duas partes continet, Una, ut abnegata omni sapientia carnis, 
credamus & confidamus, remissa nobis esse peccata propter sacrificium filii." "Altera 
pars est sanctificatio, sive inchoata obedientia, quam pauci considerant." Olevianus, 
Ad Romanos, pp. 6—7. 

87 Olevianus, Ad Romanos, pp. 8-18. 

95 Caspar Olevianus, Zn epistolas d. Pavli Apostoli ad Philippenses et Colossenses notae, 
Secunda editio ab ipso authore recognita. ed. (Genevae, 1585). 
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life. “The scope of the Apostle in the whole” of Philippians is to “con- 
firm the Philippians” so that they should make progress in the grace 
they have already known and received.” 

The kingdom of God is a prominent category of analysis in the 
Philippians commentary.” Paul addressed the Philippians, however, as 
those who “repenting and believing are already certainly citizens of the 
kingdom of Christ.”’! Therefore they already enjoyed the privileges of 
his kingdom, most notably participation in the gospel.”” The Apostle’s 
joyful prayer for the Philippian congregation is rooted in his “certainty 
that they are citizens of the kingdom of God, the magnitude of the 
benefits, of the increase in faith, and of perseverance to the end." 

Reflecting on the Apostle’s expression of joy, Olevianus also elabo- 
rated on the theme of joy, something that is not as prominent in his 
other books. As he appealed to the example of Lydia (Acts 16) as 
one who was made a citizen of the kingdom, he also appealed to the 
Ethiopian Eunuch (Acts 8) as an example of one who, having been 
made a citizen of the kingdom, “set out on his way with joy.”’* This 
joy exists despite the grim fact that we all remain “in the shadow of 
death" because “the Son of God watches” us “from heaven."? Paul 
rejoiced because he saw fruit from his preaching and ministers (such as 
Olevianus) also rejoice in knowing that a “society of men is everywhere 
gathered through the gospel” by which Christ “institutes a kingdom for 
himself.”’° The laity (auditores) too “ought to rejoice” “at this undoubted 


$ “Scopus Apostoli in tota epistola est, ut confirmet Philippenses, quò constanter 
pergant & proficiant in agnita & suscepta gratia." Olevianus, Ad Philippenses & Colos- 
senses, p. 2. 

?' This was the major theme in Caspar Olevianus, Expositio Symboli Apostolici. 

7! “poenitentes et credentes iam certo sint cives regni Christi.” Olevianus, Ad Philip- 
penses & Colossenses, p. 2. 

? Olevianus, Ad Philippenses & Colossenses, p. 2. 

733 “Causae illius gaudii sunt: certitudo, quod sint cives regni Dei, magnitudo 
beneficii, fiducia incrementi, & finalis perseverantiae.” Olevianus, Ad Philippenses & 
Colossenses, p. 2. 

™ “cum gaudio proficiscitur viam suam." Olevianus, Ad Philippenses & Colossenses, 
p. 2. 
73 “Et sané cùm omnes sedeamus in umbra mortis, quis non gaudeat, cùm Filius 
Dei eum invisit è caelo?” 

7° "Itaque ministri gaudeant cum Paulo, & sciant, ubicunque colligitur per Evan- 
gelium caetus hominum profitentium fidem & poenitentiam, ibi veré efficacem esse 
Christum, constituere sibi regnum, everso regno Satanae & extirpato 6 mentibus 
hominum." Olevianus, Ad Philippenses & Colossenses, pp. 2-3. 
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grace” that “they are citizens of the Church, where the voice of the 
Gospel sounds, through which the Son of God is efficacious.””” 

He summarized Colossians thus: “In Christ they have everything 
necessary for salvation, those who seek anything in another place, cannot 
hold the head." The kingdom of God, however, continued to serve 
as the primary category of analysis. Indeed, the notes on Colossians 
resume almost as if Colossians were an extension of Philippians. One 
difference is that where, in view of the Carmen Christi in Philippians 
(2:5-11) there is relatively more emphasis on Christ's suffering and 
death in the notes on Philippians. In the notes on Colossians, however, 
his attention turned more toward Christ the ruler of his church in his 
heavenly session. On Colossians 1:1-11, Paul's resolve was grounded 
in the “glorious efficacy of Christ.” Christ, “the head reigns in glory, 
that he might transfuse power” into his “members,” in whom Christ 
“works most efficaciously everything necessary for salvation.”’? He saw 
this passage (and Colossians 1 more broadly) as a proof text for the 
article of the Apostles’ Creed, “seated at the right hand of God the 
Father almighty.”® This was not a theologia gloriae because the "regnum 
Christi is only “inchoate in our hearts."?! 


Ephesians (1586) 


Olevianus opened his final Pauline commentary with the global sum- 
mary of the Pauline epistles he published in his notes on Galatians, 
which serves to make these two formal as well as chronological book- 
ends to his Pauline commentaries. He summarized Ephesians as having 
two parts: 


7 *Vicissim etiam auditores gaudere debent, se ad indubitatam hanc gratiam è 
summa miseria pervenisse. Sic parentes gaudere debent, quód infantes ipsorum sint 
cives Ecclesiae, ubi sonat vox Evangelii, per quam Filius Dei est efficax." Ad Philippenses 
& Colossenses, p. 3. 

78 “Tn Christo eos habere omnia ad salutem necessaria, qui alibi quicquam quaerunt, 
caput non tenere." Olevianus, Ad Philippenses © Colossenses, p. 73. 

? “Unde robur illud? A gloriosa efficacia Christi. Caput regnat in gloria, ut trans- 
fusa inde virtute in membra, omnia ad salutem necessaria in ipsis quam efficacissimé 
operetur." Olevianus, Ad Philippenses & Colossenses, p. 75. 

8° “Habemus hic praxim articuli, Sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis." 
Olevianus, Ad Philippenses G Colossenses, p. 75. 

815, dta regnum Christi inchoatum quidem est in cordibus." Olevianus, Ad Philip- 
penses & Colossenses, p. 76. 
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The Gospel is the only doctrine of salvation. For first the gospel teaches 
what goods are offered to us in Christ, how great they are, whatever is 
necessary for salvation, so that we ought not obtain them elsewhere. 
Second, one is incited to sanctity of life.” 


As has been shown elsewhere,” the organizing doctrinal structure (not 
to say a Xentraldogma),** of Olevianus’ theology was the duplex beneficium 
Christi: justification and sanctification. This same structure is evident in 
his analysis of Ephesians. The gospel construed narrowly, 1s justification 
sola gratia, sola fide in solo Christo. Gonstrued more broadly however, the 
gospel entails sanctity. 

As in his notes on Galatians and Romans, the theme of apostolic 
and ministerial authority was significant. Olevianus’ personal identifi- 
cation with Paul is palpable. Like Paul, we “act under a mission for 
Christ...that we might be infallible witnesses of salvation” without 
regard for persons but with regard for God's will.? For Olevianus, there 
were no insignificant or merely formulaic passages in Paul. For example, 
he took the opportunity provided by Paul’s address to the “saints and 
the faithful” (sanctis et fidelibus), to reiterate his doctrine of the duplex 
beneficium. “No one,” he wrote, “is a saint unless he is faithful and no 
one is faithful unless he is a saint.” He made clear, however, that by this 
assertion he was not challenging the Protestant doctrine of justification, 
but only asserting the consequent necessity of sanctity for those who 
profess faith in Christ. He continued that comprehended implicitly in 
Paul’s words is the doctrine that justification is gracious and in that fact 
one finds “pax conscientiae.” He observed that, Paul wants the Ephesian 
congregation to know that the “certainty of salvation” is great and out 
of that certainty to give thanks to God “ex animo.” The Ephesians need 


8 “Evangelium unicum esse doctrinam salutis. Primo enim docet, bona quae nobis 
offert Evangelium in Christo, tanta esse, ut non aliunde mutuari debamus, quicquid ad 
salutem necessarium. Secundo exhortatur quoque ad vitae sanctimoniam.” Olevianus, 
Ad Ephesios, p. 3. 

*5* Clark, Caspar Olevian and the Substance of the Covenant. 

8 On this see Richard A. Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics: The Rise and 
Development of Reformed Orthodoxy, Ca. 1520 to Ca. 1725, 2nd ed., 4 vols. (Grand Rapids, 
2003), 1:129-31. 

3 “Authoritatem sibi conciliat a vocatione. 2 Cor 5. Legatione fungimur pro Christo, 
etc. Ideo enim missi sunt a Domino, et haec ipsius voluntas, ut sint testes infallibiles 
salutis. Non igitur persona ministri respicienda, sed voluntas Dei, qui ministerio homi- 
num nos docet." Olevianus, Ad Ephesios, p. 2. 
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this clear doctrine of salvation, and they must believe it, for how “will 
we give thanks for this benefit, of which we are ignorant??? 


Conclusions 


The existence of “texts” as distinct from readers is certainly in doubt 
in our age. In Olevianus’ world, however, there was little question that 
texts had an objective existence and that it was the reader's obligation 
to discern the intent of the author and certainly Olevianus thought of 
himself as doing just this. Nevertheless, even in the pre-modern and 
rather less self-conscious world, a textually sensitive hermeneutical (or 
theological) scheme for reading texts had a reciprocal relation with 
the text. In order to read the text one must ask questions of it but the 
questions are in turn shaped, to greater or lesser degrees, by the text. 
The single question Olevianus asked of the Pauline epistles repeat- 
edly was this: What does this passage teach about double benefit of 
Christ? Whether Olevianus read his theology out of or into Paul is an 
exegetical-theological or dogmatic question, not an historical question. 
It is clear, however, that Olevianus read the Pauline epistles to teach 
justification on the ground of the righteousness of Christ graciously 
imputed to sinners and received through faith alone which receives 
and rests in Christ and his finished work. He intentionally identified 
his theology with Paul's and substituted freely his context, i.e. the Ref- 
ormation conflict with Rome, for Paul’s conflict with the Judaizers. He 
identified the Roman soteriology of justification by infused grace and 
free cooperation with grace with the Judaizing soteriology of justification 
by works of the law. Thus, he read Paul as sort of proto-Reformation 
theologian and wrote as if the Reformation exposition of Paul was a 
renewal of authentic Pauline theology. 


8° “Magna est certitudo salutis.... Quomodo aut pro beneficio, quod ignoramus, 


gratias agemus?" Olevianus, Ad Ephesios, p. 2. 


PAUL AND ROMAN THEOLOGIANS 


JOHANN VON STAUPITZ UNDER PAULINE INSPIRATION 


Jared Wicks, SJ. 


Living in the observant branch of the Augustinian friars in Germany, 
Johann von Staupitz (ca. 1468-1524) held major leadership posts, was 
an esteemed preacher, and published works of theologically grounded 
spiritual edification. Staupitz wrote “theology-for-piety,” to use the term 
gaining currency in designating the works of numerous fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century writers.' At first the Pauline writings had only a 
sporadic impact on Staupitz’s works of 1497 to 1512, but Paul became 
a major influence on his teaching in three treatises of 1515-1518. In 
this trilogy, featured below, Staupitz drew on the Pauline writings to 
give elegant and forceful instructions on Christ, on God’s prevenient 
saving grace, and on relating to God in spiritual ardor. 

Many present-day readers know about Staupitz from his contacts 
with his younger Augustinian confrere Martin Luther. These contacts 
came early in Luther’s life in the order, mainly 1508-1511, and were 
more a matter of personal guidance than of theological instruction. 
Luther remained appreciative of how Staupitz helped him find spiritual 
equilibrium in his early years as a friar. Of major historical importance 
was Staupitz’s decision as Luther’s religious superior that Luther would 
study for the doctorate and then be assigned to the chair of Sacred 
Scripture in the University of Wittenberg.’ 

Johann von Staupitz was born into the Saxon nobility, being a con- 
temporary of the Prince-Elector, Friedrich the Wise, with whom he 
may have been in school. Staupitz became Master of Arts in Cologne 


' This genre, pioneered by Jean Gerson (1363-1429), was aptly termed by Bernd 
Hamm, in Frómmigkeitstheologie am Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts. Studien zu Johannes von Paltz 
und seinem Umkreis (Tubingen, 1982). 

? On Staupitz: David C. Steinmetz, Misericordia Dei. The Theology of Johannes von 
Staupitz in its Late Medieval Setting (Leiden, 1968), and Luther and Staupitz. An Essay in the 
Intellectual Origins of the Protestant Reformation (Durham, N.C., 1980); Rudolf K. Markwald 
and Franz Posset, 125 Years of Staupitz Research (Since 1867). An Annotated Bibliography of 
Studies of Johannes von Staupitz (St. Louis, 1995); Berndt Hamm, “Staupitz, Johann[es] 
von,” Theologische Realenzyklopüdie 32 (2001), 119-127; Franz Posset, The Front-Runner of 
the Catholic Reformation. The Life and Works of Johann von Staupitz (Aldershot & Burlington, 
2003). 
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in 1489. He met the observant Augustinians at Grimma, near his 
family’s estate, and he entered the order around 1490, spending a 
time of training in Munich. In 1497, he enrolled in the University of 
Tubingen, where he served as Lector and Prior of the Augustinian 
friary while completing the requirements of theological study leading 
to the doctorate in 1500. 

Staupitz went to Munich to serve as Prior, but Friedrich the Wise 
called him to Wittenberg to help organize the new university Friedrich 
founded in 1502. Staupitz was the first Dean of the Wittenberg the- 
ology faculty and its first professor of Scripture. But university work 
had to compete with other responsibilities after Staupitz’s election in 
May 1503 as Vicar over twenty-seven observant Augustinian friaries 
in Germany, which he had to visit each year, besides going to Rome 
to move forward a plan, eventually not realized, of bringing the other 
Augustinian houses of Germany into the reform-current of observance 
under his governance. 


Pauline Traces in Staupitz’s Early Works 


While in Tübingen, probably in 1497—98, Staupitz composed a book- 
length series of thirty-four Latin sermons based on the first chapters of 
the book of Job, which have been published in the 20th century.’ This 
is not an exegetical commentary, but a series of treatises on the virtues 
of Job as he suffers the assaults of temptations allowed by God. Each 
sermon finds the text reflecting honor to God, demonstrating a virtue, 
and giving edification to others, from which Staupitz passes to three 
“principles” which produce the virtue and three ways of persevering in 
it.‘ In spite of the artificiality of this interpretive scheme, Christians do 
learn from Job to hold fast in a life of testing and tribulation. Job was 
patient amid suffering under God’s hand, self-disciplined, and ready 
to admit his own weakness while praying ardently for God’s gifts of 
wisdom and strength. 


3 Staupitz: Tübinger Predigten, eds. Georg Buchwald & Ernst Wolf (Leipzig, 1927), and 
Tübinger Predigten, vol. 1 of Johann von Staupitz. Sämtliche Schriften, Lateinische Schriften, ed. 
Richard Wetzel (Berlin & New York, 1987). The texts are not sermons in the modern 
sense, but analytical expositions, which may have been developed from conferences 
given to the friars in the Augustinian community. 

* On the homiletical scheme, and the diffusion it brought, see Steinmetz, Luther and 
Staupitz, pp. 38-50. 
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Pauline teaching broke into this work in Sermon 11, where Staupitz 
taught that amid temptation God does remain present and near, even 
though he may well seem inattentive, like Jesus sleeping in the boat 
during the storm (Matt. 8:24). Because of God’s presence, a person can 
and should exclaim with Paul, “If God is for us, who can be against 
us!... Who will separate us from Christ's love?” (Rom. 8:31-35), and 
the believer can take comfort and assurance from Christ's death for 
us and God's will to save us (Rom. 5:8-10)? In this life, in fact, God 
is incessantly affecting human hearts with “warnings and other move- 
ments” toward conversion. The person must freely consent to these, 
but it remains true that God causes the good result completely, that 
is, “efficiently and principally,” while also human free choice causes it 
“by consent and as God's instrument.”° 

In sketching a devout life on the model of Job, Staupitz makes no 
mention of confession and Holy Communion nor of prayer for the aid 
of Mary or the saints. He stresses instead the importance of learning 
from Scripture the path of life and even glimpsing there the face of 
God.’ But Staupitz also laments that few study Scripture seriously as 
“disciples of holy wisdom,” for the devil lures many away from medita- 
tive reading lest they learn from Scripture about his deceits and how 
to defend against them. 

After his election as Vicar General of the German Observant Augus- 
tinians, Staupitz completed a project undertaken to give this region of 
his order a blueprint for reform. He oversaw publication of the Constitu- 
tions governing life in these communities. ‘The text drew on older statutes, 
with one aim of Staupitz’s edition of the rule being to reinforce the 
ideal of strict poverty and life in common.? The Constitutions comprise 
fifty-one chapters, with Ch. 17 giving norms for the formation given 


? Tübinger Predigten, ed. Wetzel, pp. 208—209. 

è Ibid., 327 and 270-271, where Staupitz follows his Augustinian confrere, Giles 
of Rome (d. 1316), by attributing the effort of “doing one’s best” to God's gratuitous 
initiative. This contrasts with Jean Gerson and the older Augustinian, Johann von Paltz 
(ca. 1445-1511), who hold that conversion can begin by natural effort, to which God 
responds with his grace, which Paltz had found exemplified in the salvation of the 
good thief crucified with Jesus (Lk. 23:39-43). 

7 Ibid., 245-246, and 443. 

* Constitutiones Fratrum Eremitarum sancti Augustini ad apostolicorum privilegiorum formam pro 
reformatione Alemanniae, ed. Wolfgang Günter, in Johann von Staupitz. Sämtliche Schriften, 5, 
Gutachten und Satzungen (Berlin & New York, 2001), pp. 140—319. On Staupitz as reformer 
of religious life, see Adolar Zumkeller, “Johannes von Staupitz und die klósterliche 
Reformbewegung,” Analecta Augustiniana 52 (1989), 31—49. 
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in the year of novitiate to the order’s new recruits. Along with other 
practices, the novices are to read Scripture avidly, hear it devoutly, and 
learn from it ardently.’ 

Staupitz spent Lent 1512 in Salzburg, where a Benedictine sister 
recorded twelve German sermons he gave on Christ's Passion. ® These 
are guides to loving contemplation, beginning with Jesus’ physical tor- 
ments, which str a first movement of compassionate empathy with our 
Lord. One moves then to the interior disposition of Jesus’ obedience 
to the Father, as he went to “tread the wine-press alone” (Isa. 63:3), 
drawing the later-day believer to discipleship in the same spiritual atti- 
tude. Third, the divinity is the fountain of God's own sweetness and 
mercy, to be savored amid the consolations of the salvation Christ has 
won for his members. 

Staupitz's account of the Passion features clear divisions of each 
sermon with sub-divisions of further considerations, but he adds lively 
apostrophes directed to Jesus, his mother, Peter and the disciples, and 
Pontius Pilate. 

Approaching the Lord's passion, Staupitz draws on Rom. 5:12-21 to 
remind his hearers that Just as one man brought them into sinful ruin 
of their whole nature, so one man alone has redeemed them, so that 
God may be their refuge, consolation, and only peace. When Jesus 
met his betrayer he did not flee, but went to die for you the ungodly 
to gain for you a redemption you have not merited (Rom. 5:8-10).” 
When Peter denied Jesus, he was not a rock, to show that we are to 
build on Christ alone, the one foundation that has been laid (1 Cor. 
3:10). ?— But these are scattered Pauline teachings amid a mass of 
reflections on the Passion narratives aiming to stir loving sentiments 
of compassion and wonder. 

Staupitz appeals to Pauline soteriology in order to feature Christ’s 
meriting the outpouring of grace which can now raise the hearts of his 


> “Sacram Scripturam avide legat [novitius], devote audiat et ardenter addiscat.” Constitutiones, ed. 
Günther, p. 194. The order published this norm of first formation in 1504, just a year 
before Martin Luther came to the Erfurt friary to begin his Augustinian novitiate. 

10 Fohann von Staupitz, Salzburger Predigten 1512, ed. Wolfram Schneider-Lastin 
(Tübingen, 1990). This edition from manuscript gives the text and critical apparatus 
prepared for publication in Staupitz's Sämmtliche Schriften, vol. 3, which however has 
been delayed. Posset gives an account of the sermons, with translated excerpts, in The 
Front- Runner, pp. 135-156. 

! Sermon 2, lines 132-139; Salzburger Predigten 1512, p. 39. 

? Sermon 4, lines 193-197; Salzburger Predigten 1512, p. 55. 

'S Sermon 5, lines 175-178; Salzburger Predigten 1512, p. 64. 
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hearers to the sweetness of his divinity. In his blood flowing from his 
nailed hands and feet, they find sin washed away, the fire of devotion 
ignited, and entry into eternal life.'* 


Staupitz’s Pauline Theology-for-Piety, 1515-1518 


After 1512 Staupitz gave up the plan of comprehensive reform of his 
order in Germany and turned to a ministry of broad religious formation 
by preaching to lay audiences. In wealthy Nürnberg, a group of lead- 
ing citizens especially appreciated his instruction, forming themselves 
into a Sodalitas Staupiziana. Staupitz followed up his sermon-series by 
their publication in vernacular treatises on an intensified life of faith. 
Staupitz’s theology-for-piety took on sharp contours as biblical instruc- 
tion on Christ and God’s saving grace guided by Augustine and drawn 
from St. Paul. ?^—We turn now to the remarkable trilogy of such works 
printed 1515-1518. 

Giving his reflections on Christ's Passion a new concentration, Stau- 
pitz published in 1515 a booklet on following Christ and being drawn 
into the willing self-sacrifice of his death on the cross.'° Six doctrinal 
chapters tell of the malign heritage of death and of constant trouble 
in this life coming from the first parents’ disobedience. From one man 
sin broke into the world, and with sin came death, along with our 


14 Sermon 8, lines 152-165 (Sense in your soul the fruits of his passion: satisfaction 
for sin, gaining the outpouring of grace, instruction on bearing suffering, and draw- 
ing your heart to God's sweetness and mercy); Sermon 11, lines 43—56 (from Christ's 
blood shed come the four graces of forgiveness, a kindling of devout love, light upon 
our mind and conscience, and entry into eternal life for sinners). Salzburger Predigten 
1512, pp. 87 and 109. 

? Lothar Graf von Dohna noted Staupitz's shift after 1512 from internal Augus- 
tinian reform to promoting more widely an intensified personal religiosity through 
his vernacular printed works. *Von der Ordensreform zur Reformation: Johann von 
Staupitz,” in Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen im spátmtterlaterlichen Ordenswesen, 
ed. Kaspar Elm (Berlin, 1989), pp. 571—594, at 579-581. 

'© Ein Buchlein von der nachfolgung des willigen sterbens Christi (Leipzig, 1515), given in 
Johann von Staupitzens stimmtliche Werke, ed. J.K.F. Knaake, 1 (Potsdam, 1867), 50-88. The 
text will appear in Vol. 3 of the Sämtliche Schriften, critically edited by Albrecht Endriss. 
Endriss published an extensive study of this text in “Nachfolgung des willigen Sterbens 
Christi. Interpretation des Staupitztraktates von 1515 und Versuch einer Einordnung 
in den frómmigkeitsgeschichtlichen Kontext," in Kontinuität und Umbruch. Theologie und 
Frömmigkeit in Flugschrifien und Kleinliteratur an der Wende vom 15. zum 16. Jahrhundert, eds. 
Josef Nolte et al. (Stuttgart, 1978), pp. 93-141. More concisely on the Buchlein: Posset, 
The Front-Runner, pp. 156-162. 
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troubling subjection to evil drives. One cries out in misery as Paul did 
in Rom. 7. 


Who will save me from this body of death? For I find a law in myself 
that, when I want to do good, invests me with evil. My inner man wants 
to agree with God’s law, but another law of my members rebels against 
the law of my mind driving me to follow the law of sin that is in my 
members." 


Since the flesh wars against the spirit, our lives are what Job showed, 
nothing else but daily trials under constant temptation.'® But to com- 
plete his preparation for instructing on dying and on helping a dying 
person, Staupitz turned from Adam's baneful legacy to the abundant 
grace of Christ, in whose righteousness and saving obedience we are 
made righteous.’ 

Staupitz's booklet offers the traditional components of the ars moriendi 
genre, but with a developed soteriological infrastructure.? He expands 
on the temptations that intensify as death approaches, but he links this 
with an even more intense attention to the saving obedience of Christ 
in whom elect souls are reborn amid despair over their own righteous- 
ness and over attaining to union with Christ. 

The main instruction then sets forth Jesus’ exemplary death, especially 
by considering the import for the believer of his seven words spoken 
from the cross and recorded in the Gospels. Our victory comes from 
keeping fixed on Jesus, who endured the cross (Heb. 12:2), where he 
prayed that his persecutors may be forgiven. Jesus’ appeal, “Father, 
forgive them" (Lk. 23:34), will bring new strength, as the dying person 
recalls that God is “the Father of mercy and all consolation” (2 Cor. 
1:3). It is folly to trust in one’s own works instead of relying on the 
divine forgiveness and mercy to which Jesus appealed. You should come 


17 Buchlein, ch. 3; ed. Knaake, p. 55. 

'8 Buchlein, ch. 3; ed. Knaake, p. 56, on “eine tagliche anfechtigung.” 

19? Buchlein, ch. 4; ed. Knaake, p. 59, expandig from Rom. 5:18 into an exclamatory 
celebration of the Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world, breaks open 
hell, opens heaven, cuts down the enemy, becoming light for the blind, our wellspring 
of life, the bread that makes the dead live.... He is the teacher of truth, awaker of 
those sleeping, redeemer of the imprisoned. 

? T studied examples of this literature in “Applied Theology at the Deathbed. Luther 
and the Late-Medieval Tradition of the Ars moriendi," Gregorianum 79 (1998), 345—368, 
which was summarized in Luther Digest 9 (2001), 181—186. 
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to the point of exulting not in your works but in God’s saving ways 
with the cry of Paul in Rom. 11:33-36.?! 

Staupitz calls attention to Jesus’ exchange with the good thief (Lk. 
23:39—43). But the thief makes no self-disposing good effort of search- 
ing and doing what he could, but instead confesses his own sin and 
acknowledges Jesus as righteous. Jesus’ promise of Paradise is valid for 
everyone who admits being a sinner and longs for Christ alone.? 

Those who visit persons gravely ill should speak to them about Christ 
crucified, leading them to consider him alone and to follow Paul's 
instruction on accepting present suffering as minimal in comparison 
with the glory to come. For Christ died, was raised, and is at God's right 
hand interceding—who then will condemn? For nothing can separate us 
from God's love in Christ (Rom. 8:18.31—35). Urging the dying person 
to leave behind cares of this world to seek heaven's delights, the helper 
will lead him to the cross where Jesus draws all to himself.” 

From the cross, Jesus left his followers a precious blessing, when he 
commended his mother and beloved disciple to each other in the rela- 
tion of mother and son (Jn. 19:26-27), where believers find themselves 
in the beloved disciple. They should invoke Mary as mother of grace 
and mercy, asking her intercession for all they need in their last hours. 
Jesus’ addressing Mary as “woman” occasioned an instruction on the 
need to be passive as God's grace becomes the active cause generating 
good works.?* 

Jesus’ cry, “My God, why have you forsaken me!” (Matt. 27:46) is 
the abandonment of any attachment to possessions or to delights in 
this world, with which we should be conformed for the sake of the 
one who for us sank so deeply into human misery. But Jesus’ plain- 
tive “I thirst” (Jn. 19:28) leads to an account of fifteen steps of ever 
more purified desire by which a dying person turns exclusively to God, 
gradually extinguishing fear of death and longing only for eternal life 
in heaven.? 


?' Buchlein, chs. 7-8; ed. Knaake, pp. 62-70, citing 2 Cor. on p. 68 and Rom. 11 
on p. 69. 

2 Buchlein, ch. 9; ed. Knaake, pp. 70-72. 

° Buchlein, ch. 10; ed. Knaake, pp. 72-75. A. Endriss set forth the contrasts between 
Staupitz's booklet and preceding works of the ars moriendi genre, in “Nachfolgung,” in 
Kontinuität und Umbruch, pp. 130-135. 

®t Buchlein, ch. 11; ed. Knaake, pp. 75-80. 

° Buchlein, chs. 12-13; ed. Knaake, pp. 80-86. 
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Approaching the end of his work, Staupitz censures those who desire 
a long life so they may prepare for death by their own works. Far better 
to hold to Scripture’s witness that Christ came to save not the righteous 
but sinners. The short path to dying well is to admit one’s sin and will- 
ingly conform oneself with God’s decree that we must die, which Jesus 
did when he said, “It is finished” (Jn. 19:30). Inserting a popular story 
about St. Bernard’s dialogue with the devil, Staupitz cited six Psalm 
verses expressing an assured and personally intense abandonment to 
God. Then the treatise ends on the example Jesus gave at the end: 


To conclude, everyone should do what Christ did, entrusting himself into 
the hands of the heavenly Father, while thinking or saying, “Father, into 
your hands I commend my spirit” (Lk. 23:46), or much more “your spirit” 
which you entrusted to me as your own image and likeness, for which 
your shed your own blood. “Into your hands,” from which no one can 
remove or rob it. “Into your hands,” for protection in your gentle hands 
and for your reward. For, “I am yours; save me!” (Ps. 118:94). Amen.?? 


Staupitz transcended by far the conventions of “the art of dying" genre, 
because of his Pauline soteriological basis, from which he worked out 
a profoundly biblical spirituality of life and death focused on Christ 
alone as he neared his saving death on the cross. 

Staupitz's theology-for-piety culminated in his Advent sermons of 
1516 in Nürnberg, on God's realization of his predestined plan of sal- 
vation. The city’s legal counsel, Christoph Scheurl, oversaw publication 
of what turned out to be Staupitz’s ample treatise, both in Latin and 
in a German translation in early 1517.? 


2 Buchlein, chs. 14-15; ed. Knaake, pp. 86-88, translating the short ch. 15 from 
Knaake, p. 88. Posset gives the Psalm verses cited in ch. 14, with indications of works 
in which the Bernard legend was circulating, in Front-Runner, pp. 160-162. Staupitz 
had the final text, “Tuus sum ego, salvum me fac” (Vulgate) placed on the title page of 
his booklet on predestination (1517), which comes next in this presentation of Paul's 
influence on his theology-for-piety. 

7 Libellus de executione aeternae praedestinationis / Ein nutzberliches Büchlein von der entlichen 
Volziehung ewiger Fürsehung (1517), in Johann von Staupitz Sämtliche Schriften. 2, Lateinische 
Schriften, 2, eds. Lothar Graf von Dohna & Albrecht Endriss (Berlin & New York, 1979). 
Extensive passages are translated, with others summarized, as “Eternal Predestination 
and its Execution in Time,” in Heiko A. Oberman, ed., Forerunners of the Reformation. The 
Shape of Late Medieval Thought (Philadelpha, 1981), pp. 175-203.—The work is central 
to two recent studies: Markus Wriedt, Gnade und Erwáühlung Eine Untersuchung zu Johann 
von Staupitz und Martin Luther (Mainz, 1991), and Adolar Zumkeller, Johann von Staupitz 
und seine christliche Heilslehre (Würzburg, 1994). E. Posset adds to his useful account of 
the work a translation of Ch. 15, on the foretaste of salvation, in Front-Runner, pp. 
164—181, at 170-172. 
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Chs. 1-14 (nos. 1-106) set forth a full and thoroughly Pauline account 
of God’s economy of salvation for otherwise lost humans, in the stages 
of gratuitous election, the call of a word spoken to the heart, and jus- 
tification and rebirth, leading to God’s operative presence in a person 
to bring forth good works. Christ comes to dwell in the believing heart, 
so that his superabundant merits ground an unshakeable trust, while 
his work of taking away sins restores peace to the soul. Staupitz moved 
from these fundamentals to relate the extraordinary graces God grants 
to some, such as a present foretaste of his spousal love (Ch. 15; nos. 
107-121), a “touch of the Spirit” instilling an excess of delight in fol- 
lowing Christ (Ch. 16; nos. 122-132), Christ's love enrapturing the soul 
with its sweetness (Chs. 17—18; nos. 133-161), and even some satisfaction 
of the quest to see God (Ch. 19; nos. 162-177). Concluding the work, 
Chs. 20-24 (nos. 178-257) interpret Mk. 16:17-18 spiritually, by taking 
the signs accompanying faith (expelling demons, speaking new tongues, 
handling serpents, and imposing hands to heal) as indicators of personal 
victories in Christ and by the Spirit over temptation and sin. 

Staupitz affirms emphatically that God's first grace is his prevenient 
and predestining election of souls to be conformed to the image of 
Christ his Son and to believe in Christ. The election rests on no foreseen 
human merit, but solely on God’s generous will to save. 


This [election] is the first grace which precedes nature and works. No 
one elicits or merits this grace, nor is this grace due to merits foreknown 
by God, nor to good use of reason in the future foreseen by God, nor 
to merits already performed. Rather, the sole source of this grace is the 
most kind and generous will of God.?? 


From this originating grace, God issues the call that in Scripture is the 
Father’s “drawing” to Christ (Jn. 6:44) and God’s “giving the increase” 
(1 Cor. 3:6-7). Staupitz opened his fifth chapter on the call to faith and 
salvation with this appeal to the Apostle of the Gentiles. 


Paul, illustrious doctor of the Church, tongue of Christ, and the most 
direct disciple of the most Holy Trinity, said: “Those whom He pre- 
destined He Himself also called” [Rom. 8:30]. He did not say, “He 
had them called." Many are called by “the light that has arisen over 
us” [Titus 3:7], others by the law, by prophets, by gifts, by tribulations, 
by Apostles or preachers of the faith. But not all are elected. However, 
those who are freely predestined are called without fail in their lifetime 


?* Libellus, no. 21 (election arises “sola begnissima liberrimaque dei voluntate"); in Libellus / 
Büchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, p. 96. Cited from Forerunners, ed. Oberman, p. 179. 
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unto faith by God’s powerful will. For indeed this is not done by Moses 
or by the prophets nor by the Apostles, but by God Himself who speaks 
to the heart.?? 


The call leads to justification, a complex gift flowing from Christ's 
merits, which brings the person from transgression to obedience, by 
opening the eyes to true knowledge of God and inflaming the will to 
find delight in God. Staupitz describes it as God's work in its several 
effects in the person justified. 


Therefore, God owes to the elect not only the call but also justification. 
That is, justification by which transgression is reshaped into true obedi- 
ence to God. This happens at that moment when the sinner’s eyes are 
opened again by the grace of God so that he is able to know the true 
God by faith. Then his heart is set afire so that God becomes pleasing 
to him. Both of these are nothing but grace and flow from the merits 
of Christ, whether they be foreseen or already displayed. Our works do 
not, nor can they, bring us to this state, since man’s nature is incapable 
of knowing or wanting or doing the good.?? 


Staupitz described justifying grace not as a means, as in scholastic 
theology, to make the justified person pleasing to God, but instead an 
influence that changes the person’s outlook so that he or she delights 


in God.*! 


A son of God is born, justified, and made alive through faith active in 
love: that is to say, active through the fire of our love, set afire by the love 
of Him who is the only perpetual fire, coming down from heaven. All 
other fires have lost their spell. This fire makes God pleasing and accept- 
able to us, so that not only what is contrary to God but also that which 
is not God becomes displeasing to us. This fire is the grace which makes 
acceptable. It does not, as many say, make man acceptable to God, since 
election itself has already done this; rather, it makes God alone pleasing 
and acceptable to man through the love which restores the obedience 
stolen by concupiscence. Through this love we are and live upright and 
just, not for ourselves but for God.” 


° Libellus, no. 24, in Libellus / Büchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, p. 100. Cited from 
Forerunners, ed. Oberman, p. 180. 

3° Libellus, no. 33, in Libellus / Büchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, p. 110. Cited from 
Forerunners, ed. Oberman, p. 182. 

3! Technically, justifying grace is not “gratia [hominem] gratum [Deo] faciens," making a 
person the object of God’s good-pleasure, for this occurs in God’s eternal election, but 
instead “gratia [Deum] gratum. [homini] faciens." The grace transforms the subjectivity of 
the person justified, making delight in God, as object of good-pleasure, surge forth. 

32 Libellus, no. 36; in Libellus / Büchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, p. 111. Cited from 
Forerunners, ed. Oberman, pp. 182-183. 
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There thus arises with justification an ardent love as God inflames the 
heart and Christ becomes the operative principle of new obedience, 
contrition, and righteous action. 


God accomplishes other works in us, works informed by faith that is alive 
and active in love. These works are more His than ours, for in justification 
love in poured into man, his will is set afire by the exceedingly great love 
of God and he receives the grace by which God becomes pleasing to 
him.... Then certainly this fire kindled by the heavenly flame does not die 
down but surges up until it reaches its origin, the love of God, the very 
place of the aforementioned eternal fire. This place is Jesus Christ, God 
and man. Since all works which flow from this fire go out from Christ 
and return to Christ, therefore these works are in a very true sense the 
works of Christ. But they are executed by men and they are finite; they 
are only imputed to God.? 


God’s original election led also to positing in history the ground of 
overcoming sin in humans, namely, Christ’s interconnecting of supreme 
mercy with supreme misery, as he came to call lost sinners and, in fact, 
to have all sin laid upon himself (Isa. 53:6) and to be “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh” (Rom. 8:3b). Christ satisfied for all sin by the sacrifice 
of himself to God, which condemns sin (Rom. 8:3c) and makes guilt 
flee when God himself suffers and fulfills all punishment due to sin.** 

Just as Staupitz took from Rom. 8:29-30 the sequence of predestina- 
tion, call, justification, and glorification, he also drew on the following 
verses, Rom. 8:31—39, to bolster the confidence of those whom nothing 
can separate from God's love in Christ.” 

Amid the extraordinary graces given to some of the elect, described 
with ample use of mystical themes in Chs. 15-19, Staupitz urged scep- 
ticism about claims of visions, for there are false prophets. Still, you 
ought to seek God's face and so find Joy, but the quest is for God “in his 


95 Libellus, no. 40; in Libellus / Büchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, p. 112. Cited from 
Forerunners, ed. Oberman, pp. 183-184. 

3t Libellus, nos. 22 and 27 (from election, the work of Christ who becomes “minister 
salutis nostrae"), nos. 63—67 (mercy and misery), nos. 71—77 (sin laid on Christ, so one can 
say—in no. 77—“tu es mea culpa peccator"), and nos. 79-83 (sin condemned, according to 
Rom 8:3); in Libellus / Büchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, pp. 96-98, 102, and 150-162, 
and Forerunners, ed. Oberman, pp. 179-180 and 188-192. 

3 According to the Scripture index of Libellus / Büchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, pp. 
327—328, Rom. 8:31—39 appears seventeen times in the work, most frequentsly in the 
penultimate Ch. 23, where nos. 237—240 concretize God saving love in the sacraments 
which lift one from anxiety and peril to certainty, e.g., “Therefore, who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Tribulation? No, because we are baptized.” Libellus / Büchlein, 
pp. 284—288; Forerunners, ed. Oberman, pp. 197-198. 
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deeds” (Ps. 105:3-4), namely, finding him not in physical appearances, 
but as the one who in you and with you is working out your salvation 
by making you willingly obedient to himself.*° 

The first sign in Mk. 16:17 is the expulsion of demons, which in 
Staupitz’s spiritual interpretation is the work of the indwelling Christ 
expelling sin, by which holy souls come to so detest evil that they desire 
to satisfy fully for their sins and not be released from satisfaction by 
gaining an indulgence.*’ 

The final sign of belief is healing others by imposing hands on 
them (Mk. 16:18), which for Staupitz indicates the benefit to all in the 
body of Christ arising from the good done by one member. Zeal in 
this line of unselfishness even leads to totally giving over of your own 
merit, and even of Christ, if God be praised thereby and the common 
good promoted, as Paul could wish for the sake of his kin according 
to the flesh (Rom. 9:3). Staupitz ends his booklet on this highpoint 
of consigning oneself obediently to God, and so spiritually returning 
to the nothingness from which God created, albeit in a movement of 
unremitting praise of God.?? 

Staupitz brought out a further contribution to spiritual renewal in 
early 1518, based on his 1517 Advent sermons in Munich on the love 
of God.” 


36 Libellus, nos. 162-169. Libellus / Buchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, pp. 228-232. 
The reference to God as operator salutis in te et tecum occasioned, first, a citation of the 
well-known line from Augustine, “Non enim sine te Deus te salvum faciet qui te sine te crevait’ 
(no. 169), and then a short defense of preaching predestination, since it shows the way 
to true confidence, which is not in a person’s works, but in the God-given freedom 
making one God's child (nos. 170-172). 

37 Libellus, nos. 179 (Christ enters the soul to expel sin), 190 (hatred of evil with desire 
to fulfill justice, even to preferring not absolution from punishment but undergoing the 
imposed pains), and 195 (better to do satisfaction than being exempted by an indul- 
gence); in Libellus / Buchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, pp. 242, 250, and 254.—Willigis 
Eckermann published a short treatise on indulgences written around 1451 by the West- 
phalian Augustinian, Gottschalk Hollen, which, while holding to traditional doctrine, 
insists as well on the priority of penitential deeds over gaining indulgences as remission 
of penances. “Busse ist besser als Ablass,” in Analecta Augustiniana 32 (1969), 323-366. 

95 Libellus, nos. 248—249 (mutual benefit in the body of Christ), 251—253 (communicatio 
operum even by resignatio of one's own merits, of Christ, and of salvation), 256 (Paul's 
example), and 257 (the spiritual summit of returning to one's original nothingness); 
Libellus / Buchlein, eds. Dohna & Endriss, pp. 296-256. 

359 Fin seligs newes Jar von der lieb gottes, printed in Munich by J. Schrobser and Leipzig 
by M. Lotter, and given in Johann von Staupitzens sümmtliche Werke, ed. Knaacke (as in 
n. 16, above), pp. 88-119. The work was loosely translated by John Joseph Stoudt, in 
“John Staupitz on God's Gracious Love,” Lutheran Quarterly 8 (1956), 225—244. F. Posset 
adds to his account of the work an informative note on its reprints in German and 
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God’s intrinsic, essential, and supremely perfect loveliness grounds 
the commandment that we love him above all else, with all that we 
are, in love breaking forth in spontaneous delight. Such love must 
bear no taint of concern for our own advantage, which however 1s 
well nigh impossible in our misery and need, to which is added our 
innate weakness, the world's appeal, and the craft of the devil. Since 
we must adore God and him alone out of love, *Nothing more helpful 
may occur to a person than that he or she be attracted, drawn, and 
led to the love of God." 

Staupitz treats three erroneous ways to attain love of God, namely, 
being taught it by others, attaining it by our own abilities, or learning 
it from the letter of Scripture. No teacher can give the needed experi- 
ence indicated by Scripture, “Taste and see that the Lord is sweet" (Ps. 
34:9), *but this 1s reserved to the one who holds the heart in his hands 
and the will in his power, to turn them whither and how he wills." 
Paul refuted any claim for natural abilities to know God and thereby 
love him, when he described human degradation in Rom. 1:20-32. 
Knowing the law from Scripture, or even knowing about Christ, does 
not make the heart loving, for the letter brings death (1 Cor. 3:6). 
But our consolation is that the letter conceals the Spirit and the law 
is pregnant with Christ, through whom come grace and the Sprit for 
loving God above all else." 

Four dense chapters draw from Scripture the way to love, namely, that 
"the love of God is poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit given us" 
(Rom. 5:5). One receives this essential grace passively, much as Mary 
received Jesus’ conception, and what she heard applies to all holy souls, 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon you and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow you” (Lk. 1:35). God alone “fathers” good works by 


the translations (Latin, French, English, and Danish). The Front-Runner, pp. 190—199, 
at 190, n. 227. 

1 Von der lieb gottes, chs. 1-3; ed. Knaake, pp. 92-95, citing the conclusion of the 
opening movement of the work from p. 95. 

+ Von der lieb gottes, chs. 4—6; ed. Knaake, pp. 95-98, citing the conclusion of ch. 
4 from p. 96, which recurs in the same wording in ch. 10, p. 102. The “letter” of 
the New Testament, in ch. 6, pp. 97—98, is by itself even more deadly for us because 
it shows us so many signs of God's loveliness, namely, that he 1s our redeemer, who 
for us became man and suffered. The text may bring Christ before the eyes and his 
teaching in the ears, *but it cannot bring Christ into the heart," occasioning a remark 
by Staupitz that his contemporaries who speak much about Christ, while not having 
him in their hearts, actually hinder the simple folk whom they address from attaining 
what they most need (p. 98). 
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sending the Spirit to dwell in blessed souls and bring forth good works. 
Jesus indicated the essential role of the interior teacher he would send, 
“I have much to tell you, but you cannot bear it now. If I do not go 
away, the Holy Spirit will not come, but if I go, I will send him upon 
you. When he comes, he will teach you all things and give an interior 
understanding of the things I say" (cf. Jn. 16:12.7.13). Teaching on 
God's love must be planted in the heart and so knowing by Christian 
faith is a pure grace given by God, bringing the consolation of being 
God's child. Paul's verses following Rom. 5:5 show the true basis of 
hope, not in our works, but in God's love in action when Christ died 
to reconcile us. Works serve to lead us to their wellspring, faith, hope, 
and charity, and to the originating source, the indwelling Spirit. God's 
love is inscribed in the heart by pondering Jesus’ coming, life, passion, 
and death and while pondering to “strike the rock” (cf. Ex. 17:6; Num. 
20:11) so that his motivating love flows into our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, that 1s, by God's constant, essential love given independently of 
any merit or righteousness of our own. Again, loving God above all 
things is, from Christ and in the Spirit, a pure grace of God.” 
Staupitz explains the degrees of love of God, that 1s, in beginners, 
those advancing, and the perfect. Beginners love God, but have other 
loves as well, while God's love felt in their hearts keeps them from sin. 
Those advancing are ordering other loves to love of God, while the 
perfect look with disgust on all that is not God. In the stages, God is 
gratuitously the operator and the Holy Spirit the fire of love, which 
brings the devout to attribute any good in themselves to the divine 
agency. This 1s not learned from books, which would better be destroyed 
if they teach acquiring virtue and finding love “by doing what one ought 
to do." Instead, cultivate interior stillness in expectation of the Spirit. 
Among the levels, those advancing are fortunate, for God is bringing 
them to know their spiritual impotence and to turn in full trust to Christ 
on his cross. Staupitz’s account of sin and salvation includes the Easter 
exaltation of “O happy fault?^— because of divine mercy’s provision of 


? Von der lieb gottes, chs. 7-10; ed. Knaake, pp. 98-103. Ch. 7 ends on faith and ch. 
10 concludes on love of God above all else, saying each is “ein pur lauttere gnad” (pp. 
100 and 103). Ch. 10 links this work with the treatise on the unfolding of predesti- 
nation by explaining that “striking the rock” of Christ's deeds in fact uncovers their 
fire of love only in those chosen by God's eternal love as his elect to possess eternal 
beatitude: “Thus love springs forth from love; out of God's love for us, we have our 
responsive love for God" (p. 103). 
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so great a Redeemer. For Christ alone is the master in the school of 
divine love, where one acquires the only art needed for salvation." 

Staupitz's concluding chapters on love of God open with a lament 
over those who burden themselves by seeking possessions, a great name, 
or sensual pleasure. No external discipline, not even in monastic life, 
overcomes such lustful love, but only God's grace opening the person 
to the magnetic force of God's loveliness. When the Holy Spirit comes 
to be “the sweet guest of the soul,” love is engendered and delight in 
the flesh diminishes. One's prayer must be for this conversion by God's 
grace to detach us from all other loves. The Spirit 1s given by the sav- 
ing and meritorious work of Christ, who makes God's love manifest. 
In the end the devout soul focuses on Christ alone, who out of love 
alone was conceived, born, lived in obedience to Joseph, and then 
was baptized and tempted. Out of intense love for us, he left his holy 
mother, his friends, and apostles, to suffer as a prisoner falsely accused, 
ridiculed, and scourged, before he bore the burden of the cross and 
on it suffered a painful death.* 

The conclusion on God's love in Christ crucified is an elegant inclusto 
with Staupitz's booklet on Christ's death on the cross, which began the 
trilogy of 1515-1518. The centerpiece, the 1517 work on the unfold- 
ing of divine predestination, treated God's saving initiative analytically, 
guided by Rom. 8:28-39, but the 1518 booklet on love of God places 
God's saving work, as love poured into human hearts by the Spirit given 
(Rom. 5:5), in the midst of the drama of our human passage from lust 
to self-forgetting love of God. But for our constant meditation, God's 
love took human form in Christ who by his life, passion, and death 
gained the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, who changes sinners into 
those who love God. 


55 Von der lieb gottes, chs. 11—19; ed. Knaake, pp. 103-115. Ch. 15 includes Staupitz's 
outbreak over the folly of an achievement-based spirituality taught by books that are 
better destroyed, if they teach people the practice of he virtues and “wer allein die lieb 
Junden, so thet yeden man was er sol? (ed. Knaake, p. 108), an allusion to the principle 
that God gives grace to those who do their best ( facientibus quod in se est). In ch. 17, 
Staupitz calls Adam's sin, a felix culpa, as sung before the Easter candle, attributing this 
to Gregory the Great (ed. Knaake, p. 112). 

^ Von der lieb gottes, chs. 20-21; ed. Knaake, pp. 115-119. In ch. 20, ed. Knaake, p. 116, 
Staupitz addresses the Holy Spirit, O sussister gast der selen, adapting the appelation, 
Dulcis hospes animae, from the Pentecost Sequence, Veni, Sancte Spiritus. 
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Staupitz’s Late Works and Life 


Several of Staupitz’s sermon-series given 1518-1523 remain in manu- 
script notes of devout hearers, but one group of six Lenten sermons 
given in 1520 has been translated into English. Numerous themes 
recur from Staupitz’s earlier works on the passion, but the sermons 
of 1520 were made more lively by invented dialogues and apostro- 
phes addressed to figures appearing in the passion. Jesus speaks to his 
Father, “I entreat you that, for all those who take refuge in my torn 
skin and appropriate my suffering, you would not count any of their 
sins to eternal death.” The listeners should take this as their comfort 
and source of hope. They should train their children to contemplate 
Jesus’s sufferings, for “this will eternally bless them, no evil will be 
allotted to them unto eternal death and all their suffering becomes 
bearable for them."** Those who look on Christ suffering have no need 
of pilgrimages to gain indulgences, for the one who grants remission, 
“the true Pope,” is Christ residing in believers’ hearts." The passion is 
a living refutation of those who think that their own effort suffices in 
doing good toward salvation, for if this were so, why did Jesus suffer 
so much for us? “Therefore, all our hope is built on the merits of the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ alone. Here we find our salvation and assur- 
ance that the works of God become our works which God produces 
in us and to our benefit.” 

Staupitz’s section of the Augustianian order of friars was naturally 
disturbed by the outbreak of the indulgence controversy in 1517 and 


5 A Mystic’s Passion. The Spirituality of Johannes von Staupitz in His 1520 Lenten Sermons, 
translated with commentary by Rudolf K. Markwald (New York, 1990). ‘They are also 
helpfully reported by E. Posset, The Front-Runner, pp. 249—259. 

1 Sermon 4; Markwald, pp. 102-103, emending “skin” for “hand” (Posset, 253); 
Sermon 5; Markwald, pp. 130-131. The latter sermon expands on Jesus’ word from 
the cross to his mother, on how she is to bring forth myriad disciples and nurture 
them. But she showed the mode of such generation when she believed and conceived. 
“Likewise we must through faith and nothing else become children of God” (Mark- 
wald, p. 134). 

47 Conclusion of Sermon 4; Markwald, p. 104. The passage is introduced by com- 
paring Christ to the bronze serpent raised on high, by which those gazing on him 
are healed. 

* Sermon 6; Markwald, pp. 157-160. Sermon 2 had excluded free choice as a 
way to rise toward God's grace (Markwald, pp. 55-56). The sixth sermon also gives 
a summary instruction from Jesus’ passion on how to die (Markwald, pp. 166-167, 
analyzed under five points on pp. 178-179).—Other manuscript sermons from 1518, 
1519, and 1523, are presented by E. Posset, The Front-Runner, pp. 221—227, 244—245, 
297-312, and 331-333. 
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even more by the first Roman moves in 1518-19 toward a heresy-trial 
against Luther, who was Staupitz's subject in the order. Staupitz with- 
drew from the fray by resigning his position of Vicar in Germany in 
August 1520. He settled in Salzburg and was soon allowed to leave the 
Augustinian order of mendicant preaching friars and transfer to the 
monastic life of the Benedictine order. In August 1522 the monks of St. 
Peter's Monastery, Salzburg, elected Staupitz their Father Abbot, but his 
service in this office lasted only to his death in late December 1524. 


A Concluding Reflection 


Johann von Staupitz's intense “Pauline moment” in 1515-1518 broad- 
ens our reading of early 16th century theology beyond the two giant 
figures of Erasmus and Luther. Staupitz brought Pauline doctrine into 
print while Luther was lecturing on Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews 
(1515-1518), but the results of Luther’s work remained unpublished. 

Staupitz produced spiritual instruction for elite audiences and readers. 
His teaching led them toward interiorizing the struggle between their 
own sin and God’s grace in Christ. In this he was shaping a religiosity 
quite different from the popular piety of the era with its many exterior 
and institutionalized means, such as pilgrimages, veneration of relics, 
and obtaining indulgences. For those guided by Staupitz, Scripture 
was coming alive from Paul’s central letters and was being applied to 
foster intense movements of heart amid trials and temptations and 
shifts between self-denial and the gracious light of Christ’s saving 
work.—This was reforming work, given vitality from Paul, aiming at 
the heart of Christian existence. 


CAJETAN ON PAUL 


Michael O’Connor 


At the age of fifty-five, the diminutive Italian Dominican Cardinal 
Tommaso de Vio (1469-1534), known as Cajetan after his birthplace 
of Gaeta near Naples, decided to become a biblical scholar. Behind 
him he had a long and active life of scholarly, controversial, pastoral, 
administrative, and diplomatic activities. The best known of these are 
his defence of the papacy against the conciliarists (1511—12), his attempt 
to discipline the young Augustinian friar Martin Luther (Augsburg, 
1518), and his lengthy commentary on each part of Aquinas's Summa 
Teologica (1508, 1514, 1518, 1523). 

As Janz observes, in his commitment to biblical commentary, ‘it can 
be said that Cajetan was more true to the spirit of St. Thomas than 
his predecessors in the Thomist school.’ At the same time, his methods 
were not exactly those of Aquinas. He studied Greek and Hebrew, hired 
expert linguists to assist him ( Jewish as well as Christian), studied the 
works of contemporary biblical scholars, and spent most of the final 
decade of his life commenting on nearly all of the New Testament and 
a good deal of the Old Testament. He began with brief nibblings on the 
literal sense of selected passages from the New Testament (‘ientacula’ 
are snacks) composed during a diplomatic legation in Hungary? The 
snacks were set aside and a more substantial banquet of a commentary 
on the Psalms was completed at Easter, 1527.? In May of that year, he 
experienced the horrors and the humiliation of the Sack of Rome. He 
was taken prisoner and a sum of 5,000 ducats demanded for his ransom, 
for which he had to take out substantial loans. In June, he returned to 
Gaeta, where he remained until the autumn of 1529. During this time 
he completed his commentaries on the whole of the New Testament 
(with the exception of the Book of Revelation, confessing that he was 


! Denis R. Janz, Luther and Late-Medieval Thomism. A Study in Theological Anthropology 
(Waterloo, 1983), pp. 141—142. 

? Tentacula Novi Testamenti, literalis expositio, in Opera Omnia quotquot in sacrae scripturae 
expositionem reperiuntur (Lyons, 1639), V, 404—468. 

3 Tentacula Novi Testamenti (Lyons, 1551), title page verso. 
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not able to discern its literal sense).* At the beginning of 1529, Cajetan 
was again in Rome, where he began commenting on the books of the 
Old Testament (omitting the Song of Songs because, once again, the 
literal sense escaped him).? He worked steadily through these texts and 
had just begun Isaiah when he died in August 1534. 

As the most prolific New Testament author, Paul provides much mate- 
rial for the assiduous and imaginative commentator. Other commenta- 
tors were anxious to treat the entirety of Paul before approaching any 
other portion of scripture, but this cannot be said of Cajetan: Cajetan 
commented on Paul as part of a planned sequence of biblical exposi- 
tion which included all other inspired authors: Moses, David, Matthew, 
John, and so on. In correcting the Vulgate text of John's Gospel and 
the Letter to the Romans, Cajetan says he had to be most thorough, 
because of the difficulty of the matters they treat.? But otherwise Paul 
is not singled out for special attention and his teaching is not seized 
on as uniquely apposite for Cajetan's times.' 


+ Epistolae Pauli et aliorum apostolorum ad graecam veritatem castigatae iuxta sensum literalem 
enarratae (Venice, 1531), title page verso; and on Jude, [1.]25, V, 400*b. Cajetan’s 
commentaries on scripture are cited according to the complete edition in 5 volumes, 
edited by the Dominicans of Alcala: Opera Omnia quotquot in sacrae scripturae expositionem 
reperiuntur (Lyons: Iacob. et Petr. Prost., 1639). References are given to scripture verse, 
volume, page and column. 

? On Eccles 12.14, IN, 633b. 

ë ‘Et quia vulgata editio totius novi testamenti quandoque minus fida est, et nos 
non interpres, sed verum textum intendimus exponere, ideo adhibuimus studium nos- 
trum ut textus corrigentes iudicio peritorum in utraque lingua. Quod ubique facimus 
quando sententiae diversitas esset. Ubi autem eadem est sententia, pertransimus, nisi 
apud Ioannis evangelium et epistolam ad Romanos; propter arduam enim utriusque 
materiam exactius studuimus correctioni literae." On Mt, Intro, IV, 1b. 

7 Vosté has the wrong date for the completion of the Romans commentary and 
consequently infers that Cajetan spent an uncharacteristically long time on it on account 
of the momentous doctrine of grace that it contains: ‘Inter epistulas paulinas, nullo otio 
interposito, celerrima (revera tamen celerior) est successio: a die 16 Maii 1528 ad diem 
1 Iunii 1529; ergo spatio unius anni et quindecim dierum. At epistulae ad Romanos, 
momentosae valde pro doctrina evangelica gratiae, ultimam manum non posuit nisi 
anno 1532’. J.-M. Vosté, ‘Cardinalis Cajetanus Sacrae Scripturae interpres’, Angelicum 
XI (1934), pp. 446—513, at p. 449. This article, together with a second, ‘Cardinalis 
Cajetanus in V.T., praecipuae in Hexameron’, Angelicum XII (1935), pp. 305-332, was 
reprinted as Thomas de Vio OP Cardinalis Cajetanus, Sacrae Paginae Magister (Rome, 1935). 
According to the correct dating, the Romans commentary was completed in early sum- 
mer 1528; the commentary on John took about three and a half months to complete, 
and Romans about two and a half months. Although greater care was taken with the 
texts of John and Romans, Cajetan's steady work-rate throughout this entire period 
does not seem to have been substantially altered. 
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In what follows, I shall show some of the variety of comment which 
Paul elicits from Cajetan. First, I shall consider how he reads Paul for 
Christian doctrine, with three examples drawn chiefly from Romans: 
the relation between grace, justice and faith; the firmness of hope and 
trust; and the inscrutability of divine predestination. This will not be 
an exhaustive treatment of the doctrinal issues, but a series of samples 
showing how Cajetan moves from text to doctrine.? Secondly, I shall 
discuss Cajetan's estimation of Paul's writing and the rhetorical skills 
Paul brings to his mission as apostle and theologian. In the context of 
this consideration of Paul's writing and thought, Cajetan's esteem for 
Paul the disciple will also emerge—he is seen to be a man of tremen- 
dous faith and spiritual gifts. And finally these first two strands come 
together but in a negative context: because of Paul's eminence both 
as theologian and writer, Cajetan concludes that Paul could never have 
written the letter to the Hebrews and that this letter cannot be judged 
to posses his apostolic authority. Before embarking on the detailed con- 
sideration of Paul, some brief remarks on Cajetan’s exegetical purpose 
and method are in order. 

In the biblical commentaries, Cajetan's purpose was not, as 1s widely 
assumed, a polemical one, fighting the Protestant threat to Catholicism 
with its chosen weapon of the Bible.? Rather his aim was theological and 
pastoral: to contribute to the reform of the Church through a humanis- 
tically inspired ‘return to the sources’ of faith and discipleship. He was 
much more comfortable as a reformer than as a counter-reformer. ‘To 
be sure, his commentaries contain elements of polemical engagement 
with Protestantism (“Lutherans’ are named four times), but they also tilt 
at Scotists and Arians, cabalists and lazy prelates. Cajetan drew on the 
patristic and medieval tradition with which he was familiar, especially 


* For a systematic account of Cajetan’s thought on grace and justification, which 
mines the Pauline commentaries thoroughly, see Barbara Hallensleben, Communicatio. 
Anthropologie und Gnadenlehre bei Thomas de Vio Cajetan (Münster, 1985). See also the intro- 
ductions and notes to the controversial works in Jared Wicks, ed. and trans., Cajetan 
Responds. A Reader in Reformation Controversy (Washington DC, 1978). 

? See for example, Richard Simon (1638-1712), Histoire critique des principaux commen- 
tateurs du Nouveau Testament (Rotterdam, 1693), pp. 538—539; 'H.L. Parker, Commentaries 
on the Epistle to the Romans 1532-1542 (Edinburgh, 1986), p. 8 and passim; Jerry Bentley, 
in Metzger and Coogan, eds., The Oxford Companion to the Bible (Oxford, 1993), p. 318. 
A rare dissenter from the conventional view, to whom I am greatly indebted, is A.E 
von Gunten, especially his ‘La contribution des “Hebreux” a l'oeuvre exégétique de 
Cajétan', in Fatio and Fraenkel, eds., Histoire de l'exégése au XVI siècle (Geneva, 1978), 
pp. 46-83. 
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Jerome and Aquinas. But he also made free and frequent use of the 
work of contemporary scholars, chief among them Erasmus. To use 
shorthand, Cajetan was and remained a Thomist while becoming also 
an Erasmian."? 

Cajetan proceeds line by line, sometimes even word by word, first of 
all correcting the Vulgate according to the original language sources, 
establishing the most accurate, even if inelegant, translation. If neces- 
sary, he refers to rabbinical readings or the translations of ‘moderni’ 
(which often means Erasmus and Lefèvre). He then gives the sense. In 
the course of his commentaries, Cajetan repeatedly asserts that the 
literal sense is his only concern. In the dedicatory letter to his com- 
mentary on the Psalms (addressed to Clement VII) he complains that 
commentaries so far produced have only given the mystical sense; a 
clear exposition according to the literal sense is required, in order better 
to serve those who read and sing the Psalter daily.'' In general, there 
is a reluctant tone is his use of mystical interpretation, as if it were a 
last resort, to be used when all else fails." On one occasion only does 
he refer to ‘allegory, and that only when he is led to do so because 
Paul uses the word first (Gal 4.23-24), and even then, his comments 
are remarkable only for being so brief. Cajetan was well aware that 
Aquinas had established the literal sense both as the means to determine 
doctrine and as the foundation of the allegorical or mystical sense. By 
stressing the literal sense, Cajetan appears to be offering a corrective to 
capricious allegorizing. He grounds his interpretation in the deliberate 
literary expression of the inspired human author, paying attention to 
figures of speech and literary conventions. He emphasises again and 
again that texts have to be read as units, the parts related to the each 
other and to the whole, with context often crucial for determining the 
meaning of a word. Indeed, for Cajetan, ‘sensus literalis’ could be 
rendered as ‘literary sense.’ 

Throughout this final decade of his life, while concentrating on bib- 
lical exegesis, Cajetan's opinion was also sought on controversial and 


10 See my ‘A Neglected Facet of Cardinal Cajetan: Biblical Reform in High Renais- 
sance Rome’, in Richard Griffiths, ed., The Bible in the Renaissance, Essays on Biblical 
Commentary and Translation in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Aldershot, 2001), 
pp. 71-94, and ‘Exegesis, doctrine and reform in the biblical commentaries of Cardinal 
Cajetan, 1469-1534’, unpublished doctoral thesis (Oxford University, 1997). 

! Psalmi Davidici ad Hebraicam veritatem castigati et iuxta sensum quem literalem dicunt ennarati 
(Venice, 1530), Dedication, fol. vii. 

? On Prov 30.16, III, 593a. 
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political matters including the doctrinal affirmations put forward by the 
Lutherans in the Confessio Augustana (1530) and Melanchthon’s Apologia 
(1531).? Cajetan's treatises on these occasions draw on the conclusions 
of his exegetical labours. But controversy does not drive him to the 
Bible; rather controversy becomes one instance, among others, where 
his growing biblical confidence is seen at work. For this reason, this 
paper will concentrate on the biblical commentaries themselves, rather 
than the controversial works. 


1. Reading Paul 


For Cajetan, the justice of God is part of the theme of the whole of 
Paul's epistle to the Romans, announced at the outset (Rom 1.16-17) 
and unfolded throughout the epistle:'* 


For I am not ashamed of the gospel: it is the power of God for salvation 
to everyone who has faith, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. For in 
it the righteousness [‘iustitia’] of God is revealed through faith for faith; 
as it is written, ‘He who through faith is righteous shall live’. 


What is meant by the justice or righteousness of God?! Cajetan offers a 
single definition: Paul discusses the theme of the justice of God within 
the context of the saving power of the gospel. The justice of God is 
the justice by which someone is just before God. This is not the jus- 
tice that might follow from some particular action or good work, but 
justice understood in an absolute sense. It stands in contrast to human 
justice or the justice of law (for example, the law of circumcision); it 
is not the justice of just actions towards others, but the uprightness of 
soul which distinguishes the just person from the person in a state of 
mortal sin. At this point, Cajetan simply notes that Paul will refer to 


13 De missae sacrificio et de ritu adversus Lutheranos (1531), in Opuscula omnia, 3 vols (Ant- 
werp, 1612), III, 164—166", De communione sub utraque specie, de integritate confessionis, de 
invocatione sanctorum adversus Lutheranos (1531), in Opuscula II, 169°-171%; De fide et operibus 
adversus Lutheranos (1532), in Opuscula II, 166—169". English translations in Wicks, Cajetan 
Responds, pp. 189—240. 

1 *[...] intendens quasi pro themate haec proponere et postea sigillatim proposita 
enucleare.' On Rom 1.18, V, 5a. 

5 Justice’ will be used consistently to translate Cajetan’s consistent use of ‘iustitia’; 
the particular nuances he gives this word will become apparent in the course of this 
chapter. Cajetan's definition here is indebted to Aquinas, Super Epistola Sancti Pauli 
Lectura, Eighth edition, ed. R. Cai (Turin/Rome, 1953). 
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this justice as the justice of faith, as his argument is developed further 
on in the epistle.’® 

Cajetan does not say that a person without this justice cannot per- 
form good works. Following Paul's own usage, he acknowledges different 
senses of justification. Cajetan argues that good works accomplish a 
kind of ‘justification’, they do in some sense justify. Yet this justification 
has no standing before God; the justice that flows from good works 
(“iustitia operis’) can never forgive sins. Cajetan does not tire of affirm- 
ing that the justice of God alone brings the forgiveness of sins, that is, 
justifies absolutely." 

Having established the priority and necessity of grace, Cajetan's close 
reading of Paul leads him to make an unexpected distinction which 
will characterise his treatment of grace and justice entirely: sinners 
are not saved by grace alone, but by the grace and the justice of God. 
He divides the work of God as follows: God forgives sins (grace) and 
God redeems from the power of sin (justice). Cajetan states axiomati- 
cally that God never forgives sin without making the ‘payment’ for sin 
(‘sine aliqua solutione’), which is the expression of his justice. By means 
of this axiom, Cajetan is able to develop a response to the question, 
‘cur Deus homo?": the redemptive element in justification (the ‘solu- 
tio’) is brought about through the incarnation. It is Christ who pays 
the price, who makes the satisfaction, which absolves sinners from 
servitude to sin." 


16 ‘Non dicit iustitia, sed iustitia Dei, ad differentiam tum iustitiae humanae, tum 
iustitiae legis circumcisionis et cuiuscunque alterius. Et est sensus: iustitia Dei, hic est 
iustitia qua homo iustus est apud Deum. Iustus dico non secundum quod, sed simplic- 
iter et absolute. Iustus rursus non a iustitia quae est virtus ad alterum, sed a iustitia ut 
est recta dispositio totius animi, secundum quam frequenti usu in sacris literis iustus 
distinguitur ab iniusto, hoc est bonus secundum Deum, ad differentiam existentis in 
peccato mortali. Haec iustitia dei (ut inferius declarabitur) appellatur alias iustitia fidei." 
On Rom 1.17, V, 5a. 

17 Non intendit inquam excludere ab executione sed a iustificatione, hoc est a virtute 
iustificativa hominis absolute, quod est dicere a virtute remissiva peccatorum. De tali 
enim iustificatione est sermo.’ On Rom 3.28, V, 19b; ‘In hoc quod fides imputatur 
ad iustitiam significatur quod non ex debito, non ex merito confertur iustitia, cuius 
oppositum dictum est de operante. [...] Operans vero inquantum operans ex debito 
sortitur mercedem 1ustificationis suae, non remissivae tamen peccati, ut saepe dictum 
est. On Rom 4.5, V, 20b. See also on Rom 2.13, V, 11b; on Rom 2.14, V, 12a; on 
Rom 3.20, V, 17b; on Rom 4-2, V, 20. 

18 Declarat rationem iustitiae Dei ex interveniente redemptionem hominum facta 
per lesum Christum. Ubi adverte quod in hoc quod homines ex peccatoribus fiunt 
iusti, concurrunt gratia Dei et iustitia Dei. Ita quod non concurrit sola gratia, quae 
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Cajetan immediately considers an objection to this distinction: surely 
grace and justice are mutually exclusive? If redemption is wrought 
according to God's justice, then it is not gratuitous; and if justification 
is given freely, then it is not redemption.” Cajetan is aware of the dif- 
ficulty. However, this raised profile of justice and redemption does not, 
for him, express a weakness of grace, a lack for which compensation 
is required; rather, it emphasises the opposite: divine grace not only 
gave us God's forgiveness, but also a placator, a redeemer.? God is not 
only merciful and gracious, he is also just; grace, as it were, contains 
justice. Grace now abounds where law once reigned; and this grace 
reigns through the justice of faith.” 

Taking his cue from Paul’s grammatical construction (the threefold 
use of ‘per’ in Rom 3.25), he notes that three elements conjoin: sin- 
ners are justified ‘through his grace’, ‘through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus’, and ‘through faith in his blood’. The first two (grace and 
justice) are of God, the third (faith) is of us. Nonetheless, grace remains 
the controlling idea, since it is both the cause of justice (the rationale, 
the ‘ratio’ of the justice of God) and the cause of faith (which is the 
bringing to bear of grace and justice upon and in us).? Cajetan’s words 


tunc sola concurreret quando Deus remitteret peccata sine aliqua solutione. Sed hoc 
Deus nunquam fecit, neque facit. Sed gratiae suae inserit iustitiam suam, quam toties 
apostolus nominat zustitiam Dei. Et modo explicat quod ista iustitia consistit in redemp- 
tione, hoc est, in solutione pretii, quam fecit Iesus ad absolvendum nos a captivitate, 
seu servitute peccati. [...] Scriptura sacra non dicit nos iustificari per solam gratiam, 
sed per gratiam simul et iustitiam, sed utramque Dei, hoc est per gratam Dei et 
iustitiam Dei, et non per iustitiam hominum. Et propterea toties apostolus repetit 
iustitiam Dei. Ita quod gratia Dei non excludit iustitiam Dei, sed iustitiam hominum. 
On Rom 3.24, V, 18b. 

? On Rom 3.24, V, 18b. 

20 *L. .] ut sit sensus, quem Deus posuit placatorem. Et posuit hoc ad significandum quod 
redemptio Iesu Christi non minuit sed potius auget gratiam Dei erga nos ut intelligamus 
ex divina gratia non solum dari nobis veniam, sed etiam dari nobis placatorem. Et 
propterea ex parte Dei introducit huiusmodi redemptorem.’ On Rom 3.25, V, 18b. 

?! *E regione ad regnum peccati abundantis sub lege locat gratiam contra legem, 
et iustitiam contra peccatum, ut etiam intelligas non sic abundare gratiam ut excludat 
iustitiam, sed sic ut regnet in hominibus Novi Testamenti per iustitiam fidei. On Rom 
5.21, V, 28b. 

?? “Et adverte tria per attulisse apostolum in hac sententia, primum dicendo per gratiam 
ipsius, secundum per redemptionem, et tertium per fidem in sanguine, ut intelligamus ad iusti- 
ficandum nos concurrere primum ex parte Dei, gratiam, deinde ex parte Iesu Christi, 
iustitiam redemptionis, et demum ex parte nostri, fidem in sanguine Iesu Christi. Et 
gratia quidem primum tenet locum, utpote etiam causa secundii et tertii. Secundum 
autem ita est gratia quod tamen rationem iustitiae Dei consituit; tertium, scilicet fides, 
applicatio et coniunctio est utriusque nobiscum.’ On Rom 3.25, V, 19a. 
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echo a similarly inclusive definition of Aquinas’, for whom every work 
of divine justice presupposes and is founded on mercy? 

By the identification of God's justice with the act of redemption, 
Cajetan understands Paul's notion of divine justice to have a thoroughly 
Christological character: the justice of God has been so identified with 
Christ that it is not something accomplished by him, like some com- 
mercial transaction, but it is accomplished m him, in his flesh and blood 
and in his soul.” Identifying a deliberate pattern in Paul's exposition, 
Cajetan notes how the Christological focus of God's justice 1s gradually 
sharpened, until it reveals the cross: first Paul speaks simply of faith, then 
faith in Christ, and this by speaking of faith in the blood of Christ.? 
'The Justice of God 1s shown forth precisely in the satisfaction made for 
sin by the blood of Christ. God's justice required (‘exegit’) redemption 
of this sort, God ruling that Jesus should appease him with his blood, 
paying the price (‘tanquam solvendo pretium’) of human redemption. 
At the same time, God's justice also provided the payment: the death 
of Christ which makes satisfaction for all sins, present and past, 1s the 
fruit and expression of divine justice.”° 

In his exegesis of the early chapters of Romans, Cajetan has argued 
that the justification of sinners is the work of both the grace and 
justice of God. This distinction is made deliberately and applied con- 


23 Opus autem divinae iustitiae semper praesupponit opus misericordiae, et in eo 
fundatur’, ST I, 21, 4. 

?* *Redemptio autem facta per Christum, iustitia Dei est, non iustitia nostra, quia 
ipse Iesus Christus verus Deus est. Et significanter non dicit quae est facta a Christo 
lesu, sed quae est in Christo Iesu, ut redemptionem non rebus aut pecunia factam, 
sed existentem in carne et sanguine et anima ipsius intelligeremus. On Rom 3.24, 
V, 18b. 

? ‘Paulatim explicat mysteria. In principio enim dixerat, ex fide in fidem; postea 
explicavit per fidem Iesu Christi, dicendo, per fidem in sanguine ipsius. Fides enim in 
sanguine lesu est fides quae innititur morti quae per effusionem sanguinis Iesu fuit." 
On Rom 3.25, V, 18b. 

26 “Et explicatur ratio, scilicet ad ostensionem iustitiae suae, scilicet Dei. Ad demon- 
strandum enim iustitiam divinam statuit Deus Iesum placare Deum in proprio sanguine, 
tanquam solvendo pretium redemptionis humanae. [...] Subditur hic ratio iustitiae 
eius. Et est remissio praecedentium delictorum. Ad hic ut remitterentur praecedentia 
delicta exegit iustitia divina huiusmodi supradictam redemptionem; alioquin remissio 
delictorum non esset fructus iustitiae divinae. Ibi clarissime videre potes quod superius 
diximus de intentione apostoli, in hoc differre iustitiam Dei a iustitia operum, quod 
iustitia operum non est remissiva praecedentium delictorum, iustitia autem Dei est 
praecedentium delictorum. On Rom 3.25, V, 19a. See also, ‘Et ne involvatur lector 
obscuritate terminorum, recolat superius dicta, quod tustitia Dei est iustitia satisfactionis 
Deo pro humano genere per mortem Christi. Et haec appellatur iustitia ex fide seu 
iustitia fidei On Rom 10.3, V, 60b. 
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sistently. What influences might have led him to such a formulation? 
As a distinction within the work of God (rather than one contrasting 
God’s sovereignty with human works), it is not in the front line of 
the reformers’ concerns. Furthermore, it is a distinction unknown to 
medieval commentators." Cajetan's most plausible interlocutors are to 
be found amongst contemporary scholastics and humanists, namely, 
Lefévre and the Scotists. 

Vosté has shown ample evidence that Cajetan used Lefévre’s Pauline 
commentaries.” In words echoed by Cajetan, Lefèvre acknowledged 
that good works do cause a kind of justice, but only what Lefèvre calls 
a legal justice. God alone gives the justice of faith, Christ alone forgives 
sins through his blood. In the realm of the justification that leads to 
eternal life, Lefèvre speaks forcefully of the exclusiveness of grace: the 
justice which brings eternal life is by grace alone (‘sola gratia’). Lefévre 
speaks of the propitiatory death of Christ and his intercession before 
God on behalf of sinners, as freely given by God.” Cajetan was cer- 
tainly not averse to using a formula such as ‘sola gratia’ in a devotional 
setting: he attributes the completion of his commentary on the Psalms 
to God's grace alone.” Nevertheless, whilst clearly agreeing in substance 
with Lefévre, he may have discerned, and sought to correct, a lack of 
precision in the exposition of Paul’s theology. 

A second possible reason for Cajetan’s managed distinction between 
grace and justice is the longstanding debate between Thomists and 
Scotists concerning the incarnation. Scotus had speculated on the pos- 
sible course of salvation history had Adam not sinned; in this light, it 
was possible to conceive of an incarnation into an non-fallen world, 


27 For medieval comments on this passage, none of which appears to be a precedent 
for Cajetan's view, see Zoltan Alszeghy, Nova creatura. La nozione della grazia nei commentari 
medievali di S. Paolo (Rome, 1956), pp. 41—57. 

?* See works cited in n. 7 above. 

?» ‘Sed esto inquies, quispiam opera legis per vitam custodierit. Ex illis quidem 
operibus iustus erit, sed legali iustitia. Legalis dico, aut legis naturae aut scriptae. Sed 
ex hoc nondum iustificatus, nondum iustitiam habens, ex qua vitam habere possit 
aeternam. Solus enim Deus est qui hanc iustitiam per fidem tradit, qui sola gratia ad 
vitam lustificat aeternam.’ On Rom 3.20, Commentarii D. Pauli epistolarum (Paris, 1512, 
second edition, Paris, 1515), 74*. ‘Non dimittuntur peccata nisi illo propiciatorio ante 
Deum pro nobis posito et intercedente pro nobis sanguine redemptionis in ligneo altari 
in magno sacrificio fuso. Haec omnia nobis gratis donantur? On Rom 3.24, Commentarii 
Pauli, 74. ‘Ex conversione ad Deum per fidem, Dei sola gratia est iustificatio.” On Rom 
4.8, Commentarii Pauli, 76 ~. 

9! *Halelu iah, Laudate Deum. Et iterum laus Deo quia concessit ex sola sua gratia 
terminum commentariorum horum.' On Ps 150.6, III, 503b. 
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an incarnation, therefore, that was not redemptive in purpose. In his 
commentary on the Summa, Cajetan chides the Scotists: they are to 
search the scriptures and acknowledge what actually did happen; the 
only incarnation we know, and which is revealed by God in scripture, 
is a redemptive one.?' Furthermore, although he conceded the hypo- 
thetical possibility that God could have saved us simply by an act of 
will —1t certainly would have been more efficient (“expeditius’)—he soon 
retreats from the speculation: God actually chose to save by means of a 
redemptive incarnation.? In his Romans commentary, Cajetan is simply 
strengthening the case he had made earlier: the redemptive justice of 
God is essentially Christological and incarnational in form. 

Cajetan was not averse to praising the capacities of human nature, 
even fallen nature. He was clearly concerned, however, to maintain a 
sense of the sovereignty of divine grace and its power to transform 
sinners. His wariness of Pelagianism may be more than a standard 
reiteration of Augustine or Aquinas; the question of the implicit 
Pelagianism (or semi-Pelagianism) of the *via moderna' continues to 
be debated amongst historians of theology.” In any case, the accusa- 
tion of Pelagianism appears much closer to home, being connected 
with Chrysostomus Javelli and Battista Carioni, both members of 
Cajetan's own order. Furthermore, the commentary on Romans pro- 
duced by Cajetan's fellow cardinal, Jacopo Sadoleto, was felt by many 
to have erred in the same direction.** Far from being a tract against 


3! *L..] oportet ad scripturas sacras devenire, si nosse volumus quod de facto Deus 
ordinavit incarnationem futuram sive Adam peccet sive non. Nos enim, quia ex scrip- 
tura non habemus incarnationem nisi redemptivam, dicimus quod [...], de facto tamen 
noluit eam nisi sic, quia ipse non aliter revelavit suam voluntatem, quae ex sola ipsius 
revelatione cognosci potest.’ On ST MI, 1, 3 [IX]. Cajetan's commentary on Aquinas’ 
Summa theologiae, is cited from the Leonine edition (Summa Theologiae cum commentariis 
Thomae De Vio Caietani Ordinis Praedicatorum, Thomas Aquinas, Opera omnia iussu impensaque 
Leonis XIII P M. edita, vols. IV-XII (1888-1906). Citations are by part, question and 
article, with the paragraph of Cajetan's commentary in square brackets. 

?? “Si vero esset per solam Dei voluntatem, expeditius quidem fuisset, utpote sola 
voluntate Dei concurrente: sed non suavis, totque bonis fultis, fuisset modus liberandi 
hominem, ut patet ex tot bonis in littera positis. Et propterea Auctor comparavit 
modum passionis Christi ad modum sola Dei voluntate, tanquam prae se ferentem 
aliquid difficultas On ST III, 46, 3, [II]. 

33 See Alister McGrath, Luther’s Theology of the Cross. Martin Luther's Theological Break- 
through (Oxford, 1985), pp. 61-62. 

3! R.M. Douglas, Jacopo Sadoleto (1477-1547), Humanist and Reformer (Cambridge 
Mass., 1959), p. 88; Michael Tavuzzi, ‘Chrysostomus Javelli O.P. (ca. 1470-1539), Part 
P, Angelicum 67 (1990), pp. 457—482, at p. 481; Paul E Grendler, ‘Man is Almost a God: 
Fra Battista Carioni Between Renaissance and Catholic Reformation’, in O'Malley, 
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the Lutherans, parts of Cajetan’s commentary make common cause 
with Lutheranism against the Pelagians of the early sixteenth century. 
There is, however, no compelling evidence to suggest that his views 
reflect a covert, unacknowledged influence of Lutheranism; Cajetan’s 
knowledge of his own Thomist tradition adequately accounts for his 
chosen position. 

This discussion of God’s justice has focussed on the objective side of 
redemption. Cajetan also learns from Paul about the subjective, even 
existential, side of redemption. And here he has more to say not only 
about Paul’s thought but about Paul’s holiness. 

Following Paul, Cajetan has no hesitation in speaking about the 
firmness of faith or the confidence of hope. The foundation for such 
confidence is the love of God, manifested in the death and resurrection 
of Christ, and the gift of the Holy Spirit—never works or obedience 
to law.? Cajetan uses a number of terms, if not interchangeably, then 
in very close relation to one another. In one instance, he paraphrases 
Paul's ‘credimus’, with ‘indubitanter confidimus'.?? Other texts, speak- 
ing of the prayer which the Holy Spirit inspires, prompt the use of 
the words fiducia’ and ‘confidentia’.*” Cajetan shows no reluctance in 
speaking of the fiducial aspect of the Christian’s relationship with God. 
Sometimes this ‘fiducia’ appears as an aspect of hope.?? At other times, 


Izbicki, Christianson, eds., Humanity and Divinity in Renaissance and Reformation (Leiden, 
1993), pp. 227—249. 

? *Efficeret spes ut puderet nos spei quam habemus de gloria, nisi haberemus firmi- 
tatem nostrae spei. Huiusmodi autem firmitas ut possimus assequi gloriam Dei pendet 
ex amore Dei erga nos [...]. Et propterea solidum spei fundamentum ex dilectione Dei 
erga nos manifestat, dicendo, quia dilectio De’. On Rom 5.5, V, 24b. ‘Unde patet quod 
primum fundamentum spei explicat dilectionem Dei erga nos, large effusam in nobis 
per Spiritum Sanctum habitantem in nobis, in quo clauditur reciproca dilectio nostra 
erga Deum, tanquam pars effusionis.' On Rom 5.5, V, 24b. ‘Ut intelligamus non solum 
similem esse Iesu Christi erga electos charitatem charitati divinae, sed etiam in ipsius 
Iesu mysterio, opere, passione, resurrectione, &c., adimpleri charitatem Dei erga electos." 
On Rom 8.39, V, 54a. ‘Si mors Christi tantum valuit pro inimicis, multo magis vita 
Christi qui resurrexit valebit pro iam reconciliatis ad salutem aeternam quam sperant. 
Hoc est enim solidum spei nostrum fundamentum." On Rom 5.10, V, 25b. 

39 ‘Credimus. [...] iam iustificati et mortui cum Christi, indubitanter confidimus [...] 
quoniam confidimus quod vita nostra hic conversatio erit coelestis. On Rom 6.8, V, 30b. 

37 “Nam si non esset adoptionis Spiritus, non inspiraret nobis tam confidenter 
appellare Deum Patrem, et geminatur Patris nomen ad significandum firmitatem ac 
certitudinem fiduciae. On Rom 8.15, V, 45a. ‘Ecce ratio clamoris, hoc est magnae 
confidentiae recognoscendi Deum ut Patrem. On Rom 8.16, V, 45a. 

38 ‘Dicit, in omni fiducia, ad significandum certitudinem suae spei, e regione con- 
fusionis.' On Phil 1.20, V, 247b. On Rom 8.19, V, 46a-b. On certainty of hope, on 
2 Cor 1.22, V, 155b. 
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it is more closely linked to faith, completing and complementing the 
intellectual aspect of faith.” 

Alongside this general sense of legitimate Christian confidence, he 
is in awe of the maturity of Paul’s faith, which issues in his evident 
confidence and trust. At times, Cajetan notes that this confidence can 
only result from a special grace. Cajetan also senses that those more fully 
mature in the Christian life, such as the apostles and other responsible 
pastors, will have a greater security or knowledge concerning the things 
of God." This degree of ‘fiducia’ remains a gift of God, resulting from 
a special grace."' Indeed, at the most fundamental level of Christian 
self-knowledge, the shift from the general statement, that I could be a 
child of God, to the particular assurance, that J am a child of God, is 
always the result of a special grace of God.” 

These comments must be placed alongside Cajetan's reaction to the 
particular kind of confidence demanded by Luther in the celebration of 
the sacrament of penance: Luther had argued that, where the fruitful- 
ness of the sacrament is concerned, the penitent's conviction (that he 
or she is forgiven) is more necessary than the penitent's contrition (for 
sins). The medieval penitential tradition had stressed the effectiveness 
of the sacramental ritual (ex opere operato) in order to assure the penitent 
of forgiveness; Luther effectively by-passed the penitential system and 
preached an unmediated, naked trust in divine forgiveness. 


8° ‘Omnia dona circa miracula innituntur fidei, et propterea dixit, omnem fidem, ut 
omnem gradum huiusmodi fiduciae comprehenderet.' On 1 Cor 13.2, V, 131b. Other 
texts on the certainty or confidence of faith, not restricted to Paul: on 1 Jn 5.14, V, 
397b; on 1 Jn 5.15, V, 398'a; on Gen 15.6, I, 68b-69a; on 2 Cor 4.14, V, 165b. 

‘0 “Spiritus enim Sanctus in nostro spiritu habitans non solum facit nos desiderantes 
et amantes sed etiam securos tanti praemii, et haec securitas, arrha Spiritus vocatur. Ut 
dictum est, Paulus describit haec in summo gradu viatorum, in quo gradu ipse erat. Et 
propterea securum se dicit. In aliis autem proficientibus et incipientibus, arrha Spiritus, 
Ipsa spes charitate informata est, maior in uno quam in alio.' On 2 Cor 5.5, V, 168b. 
See also on Eph 1.14, V, 223b; on 1 Cor 9.26, V, 115b. ‘Ex authoritate autem certae 
notitiae quam apostoli et similes pastores curam gerentes ecclesiarum habent [...].’ 
On Rom 8.22, V, 47a. 

*! “Et iste defectus fiduciae evenit eius quia quoad hanc fiduciam derelicti sunt a 
Deo sibiipsis, hoc est, Deus non praestitit eis gratuitum suum auxilium ad habendum 
hunc actum fiduciae.’ On Num 20.12, I, 391b. 

? “Testimonium hoc non est de possibili sed de facto (hoc est non est de hoc scilicet 
quod possumus esse filii Dei, sed est de hoc quod filii Dei sumus) ideo donum speciale 
est. Nam testimonium quod possimus esse fili Dei inter testimonia communia filii 
comprehenditur, testimonium autem quod ego sum filius Dei, speciale donum est.’ 
On Rom 8.16, V, 45a. 
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An emphasis on the fiducial aspect of faith is typically associated with 
the Reformers: John Payne has shown that Erasmus’ increased use of 
‘fiducia’, from 1527 onwards, indicates his willingness to find common 
ground with Melanchthon.? But Cajetan’s practice is also in continuity 
with the medieval tradition, if Aquinas is taken as typical." How are 
we to interpret Cajetan’s choice of vocabulary here? 

In the controversial treatises that emerged from his meeting with 
Luther in 1518, in which he challenges Luther’s notion of ‘credulitas’, 
Cajetan nonetheless stands up for the ‘fiducia’ of the simple faithful, now 
threatened by Luther’s novel teaching concerning sacramental absolu- 
tion.* The biblical commentaries continue to use the word ‘fiducia’ in 
both positive and negative senses: an unholy ‘fiducia’ in worldly goods 
and success, a ‘fiducia’ in God alone.*® 

When Cajetan returns to explicit writing against the Lutherans in 
1531, he continues to criticise the Lutheran notion of ‘credulitas’ and 
continues to locate such a notion within the specific realm of sac- 
ramental absolution. The Lutherans are criticised for extending the 
definition of faith to include ‘credulitas’ (‘extendendo nomen fidei ad 
credulitatem"). Cajetan makes his position quite clear: if this ‘credulitas’ 
is formed by faith and love, and follows from the forgiveness of sins, 
then the Lutherans speak truly—and consistently with the Paulinism 
of Aquinas; however, if it excludes the notion of faith formed by love, 
then they err.? With this, Cajetan rules out precisely what the Lutherans 
had intended: a trust that preceded and was not conditional upon the 
exercise of charity or the forgiveness of sins. It was this kind of trust 


+ John B. Payne, “The Significance of Lutheranizing Changes in Erasmus’ Inter- 
pretation of Paul's Letters to the Romans and the Galatians in his Annotations (1527) 
and Paraphrases (1532), in Fatio and Fraenkel, eds., Histoire de l'exégése au XVI’ siècle 
(Geneva, 1978), pp. 312-330. 

^ Romanus Cessario, Christian Faith and the Theological Life (Washington DC, 1996), 
p. 134; Richard Rex has argued similarly regarding John Colet and John Fisher, in 
The Theology of John Fisher (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 118, 245 n. 61. 

4 Super quinque Martini Lutheri articulos, n. 3, where Luther’s teaching is said to be, 
‘perniciosus sanctae fiduciae Christianae plebis’, Opuscula, III, 91*a—b, here b. 

*5 On Is 2.7, M, 643a and on Is 2.22, III, 645a; on Ps 25.20, III, 90b and on Ps 
86.4, IIL, 295a. 

" Opuscula, III, 166*a—b. 

‘8 De fide et operibus adversus Lutheranos, Opuscula, III, 166'b-169"b, ‘Nam si dicatur et 
intelligitur quod haec credulitas formata fide et charitate assequitur veniam peccatorum, 
verum est; si autem secluditur charitatis formatio, falsum est.’ Opuscula, III, 166"b. 
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that Melanchthon had intended by 'fiducia? from as early as the first 
edition of his Loci communes in 1521.*° 

Summing up, although Cajetan has understood the Lutheran notion 
of fiducary faith, he continues to criticise Lutheran theology for the 
use of the word ‘credulitas’, and to use ‘fiducia’ in traditional ways— 
seemingly unaware that ‘fiducia’ was acquiring something of the status 
of a Lutheran slogan. 

Paul’s treatment of justice and faith in Romans inevitably leads him 
to questions of freedom and divine election (in chapter 9). Such ques- 
tions had vexed theologians and pastors from before Augustine right 
up to Cajetan's own day.” Paul locates his discussion of the general 
issue with reference to the particular story of Jacob and Esau (Gen 
25.23), which Paul cites as proof that God’s choice alone is definitive, 
since he chooses the younger brother over the elder brother even before 
they were born. 

In his exposition of the doctrine of predestination, as revealed by 
God through Paul, Cajetan is at once dogmatic and agnostic. He makes 
a number of clear assertions about the reality of the predestination of 
the elect, circumscribing the entire treatment with a remarkable and 
personal statement of ignorance. Cajetan insists that this text has to be 
taken at face value, with the full authority of Paul; it cannot be argued 
away: not by works, but by the will of God, Jacob is chosen and Esau is 
not.?' God chooses solely according to his purpose and not in the light 
of foreseen merit. This is a perhaps an oblique reference to theologians 
of the ‘via moderna’, perhaps to Gabriel Biel in particular.? Paul goes 


? See K.G. Bretschneider and E. Bindseil, eds., Corpus Reformatorum (Brunswick, 
1824—60), vol. XXI, coll. 161—163. 

°° For example, see Steinmetz, ‘Calvin among the Thomists’, Calvin in Context, chap- 
ter 10, pp. 141-156, which considers Romans 9 in the commentaries of Aquinas and 
Calvin together with several “Thomists’ who lie between them; Cajetan is discussed 
on p. 148. 

?! “Non eget expositione locus iste, sed applicatione mentis, ad quam ipsemet Paulus 
explicavit rationem. Nihil enim aliud ex hac authoritate Paulus intendit, nisi quod hinc 
apparet, quod non ex operibus nostris, sed ex voluntate Dei eligentis et vocantis, unus 
eligitur et alter reprobatur.” On Rom 9.13, V, 56a. 

5 Dixit haec ad confutandum dogma eorum qui primum salutis nostrae locum 
tribuunt divinae praescientiae futurorum, qui praescientiam meritorum ponunt rationem 
definitionis divinae; ad confutandum inquam haec, primum nostrae salutis locum tribuit 
divino proposito, dicendo, zs qui secundum propositum". On Rom 8.29, V, 51b. 

5 See Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Theol- 
ogy (2nd Revised edition, Grand Rapids, 1967), p. 175 and p. 190. He may also be 
thinking of contested views on predestination current within his own order, see Michael 
Tavuzzi, ‘Chrysostomus Javelli O.P. (ca. 1470-1538), Part I’, p. 481. 
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on to cite Malachi: ‘Jacob I loved, Esau I hated’ (Mal 1.2—3). The text 
seems to urge that even reprobation is by God's choice alone and not 
according to works. 

Here Cajetan appears to have a scruple. No one, he insists, is ever 
damned except by his own works. Toning down the language of God's 
‘hatred’ for Esau (and for the reprobate in general), Cajetan defines it in 
terms of a denial of grace. The reprobate are those who, out of God's 
inscrutable free choice, are denied grace and who are, therefore, left to 
their natural powers (‘in suis naturalibus’). This withholding of grace 
does not compel anyone to sin and no one 1s damned until he actually 
sins, but the fall into sin is, in some real sense, ‘permitted’.** Cajetan 
certainly believes that, even without grace, morally good actions are 
possible. But they are of no supernatural ment. No one can be saved 
without grace. Furthermore, he rules out the possibility of keeping 
the whole law without grace.? Cajetan defends this position against 
the charge of injustice: God, in his supreme liberty, cannot be held 
to act in one way rather than another; to some, he gives grace as he 
chooses; from some, he withholds grace, leaving them to themselves, 
as he chooses.?? 

Cajetan is aware that this is both a solution and no solution at all. 
He has tried to explain Paul's thought, but 1s left with profoundly 
unsettling questions. In an unusual apologia, he concludes that the 
truths of theology must be taken together; the issue of predestination 
should not be separated from other aspects of a theology of grace and 
redemption, namely, that we have free will; that, ‘faciendo quod ex nobis 
est, we will be saved by God's grace; and that adults are damned 
or saved by their merits." The limits of human knowledge and of 


5t ‘Nec sententia siquidem, nec executio damnationis sit antequam huius modi rep- 
robi peccent’. On Rom 9.13, V, 56a. ‘Sed in electione velle divinum habet pro volito 
hominem cum gratuito auxilio usque ad aeternam gloriam, in reprobatione autem 
habet pro volito hominem cum dimissione suiipsius in suis naturalibus. In hoc enim 
volito clauditur negatio gratuito auxilio ad vitam aeternam, clauditur permissio casus." 
On Rom 9. 18, V, 56b-57a. 

? On Rom 2.14-15, V, 11b-12a. See Denis R. Janz, Luther and Late Medieval Thomism, 
p. 145. 

°° “Ex sua mera libertate pendet velle dare gratuitum bonum aliquibus, et velle non 
dare aliquibus, sed permittere eos in suis naturalibus On Rom 9.13, V, 56a. 

5 ‘Quocirca ad curiositatem dico illa esse vera ex parte divinae electionis seu rep- 
robationis, sed non esse vera sola, sed associata aliis veritatibus ex parte nostri, scilicet 
quod sumus liberi arbitrii, quod faciendo quod ex nobis est, erimus per divinam 
gratiam salvi, et quod nostris meritis salvamur aut damnamur nos adulti. On Rom 


9.23, V, 58b. 
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human penetration into divine revelation, have to be acknowledged and 
accepted. Cajetan imagines the reader pressing him further, wanting 
to see how these truths combine and he confesses, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, that he cannot do it.’ Some things are only to be known ‘in 
patria’. Cajetan approached scripture seeking truth, knowing that he 
would find mystery. His lot, he says, is to do what he can here, to use 
his free will and other means given him by God to reach eternal life; 
only then will he see the mystery of divine election. This confession 
of ignorance, he adds, quiets his mind.” 

In his study of Romans commentaries in the sixteenth century, 
'EH.L. Parker characterizes Cajetan as the scholastic and defines his 
purposes as polemical.” The foregoing has shown that, while Cajetan 
is certainly embedded within the patristic and scholastic tradition, he 
shows a considerable awareness of and engagement with the theology 
and methodology of the renaissance humanists. Concern with Lutheran- 
ism is much less in evidence, and appears to be far from the principal 
motivation behind this work of exegesis. 


2. Paul’s writing 


The culture of high renaissance Rome was a rhetorical culture, valuing 
not only doctrinal orthodoxy but rhetorical flair and persuasion.®' It 
comes as no surprise that Cajetan responds to rhetorical style in Paul’s 


58 “Et cum obiicies, coniunge haec verba simul, respondeo me scire quod verum 
vero non est contrarium, sed nescire haec iungere, sicut nescio mysterium Trinitatis, 
sicut nescio animam immortalem, sicut nescio Verbum caro factum est, et similia, quae 
tamen omnia credo. Et sicut credo reliqua fidei mysteria, ita credo et haec mysteria 
praedestinationis et reprobationis. On Rom 9. 23, V, 58b. 

5 “Meum est tenere quod mihi certum est (scilicet uti libero arbitrio et reliquis bonis 
mihi a Deo concessis omni studio ad consequendam vitam aeternam) et expectare ut 
videam, in patria, mysterium divinae electionis mihi modo ignotum, sicut et reliqua 
fidei mysteria. Haec ignorantia quietat intellectum meum.’ On Rom 9. 23, V, 58b. 
See R. Garrigou-Lagrange, ‘Le sens du mystère chez Cajétan', Angelicum XII (1935), 
pp. 3-18, who draws attention to a similar confession in Cajetan's commentary on 
Aquinas, on ST I, 22, 4, [VIII]. 

9" See Parker, n. 9 above. 

9! See John W. O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome: Rhetoric, Doctrine, and 
Reform in the Sacred Orators of the Papal Court, ca. 1450—1521 (Durham NC, 1979); Charles 
L. Singer, The Renaissance In Rome (Bloomington IN, 1985); John E. D'Amico, Renaissance 
Humanism in Papal Rome (Baltimore, 1983). 
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epistles. Nevertheless, as for Paul himself, Cajetan’s appreciation for 
human wisdom is not unqualified. 

Paul is concerned that the faith of the Colossians could be threat- 
ened by false preachers practised in the arts of eloquence. Writing to 
the Corinthians, he distances himself from those who use eloquence 
(sapientia sermonis?) and philosophy (‘sapientia rerum’) in their teach- 
ing. For Cajetan, these are both purely human forms of wisdom, one 
of knowing, the other of speaking. Neither may be the subject matter 
of preaching. The truth and persuasive power of the Gospel cannot 
be replaced with something less. This exclusion is to be understood, 
however, in moderate terms (‘sobrie’).°* Indeed, Cajetan seems to inter- 
pret Paul’s misgivings about philosophy as primarily methodological.” 
Human wisdom, both philosophy and eloquence, can properly be put 
to use in the service of the Gospel. 

Cajetan supports his moderate position with reference to Paul himself. 
Whilst the gospel writers wrote in a style free from all device, the same 
cannot be said of Paul.” Paul excels as a philosopher and orator. Time 
and again, Paul's style is acknowledged to be artful and astute: he 
uses a rhetorical question rather than expressly blame the Corinthians 


9? “Prima certationis materia describitur oratoria persuasio, arte dicendi fulta. Unde 
coniicimus quod erant tunc temoporis quod dicendi arte fulü nitebantur abducere 
Christianos a puritate fidei. On Col 2.4, V, 265b. 

55 ‘Et intendit excludere utranque sapientiam ab evangelica praedicatione. Appel- 
latur sapientia sermonis ars dicendi, qualis est ars oratoria, et huiusmodi artes quibus 
constuitur ornata locutio et vis dicendi exercetur. Sapientia autem rerum vocatur sapientia 
humanarum scientiarum, de rebus coelorum, elementorum, mistorum, et reliquorum 
huiusmodi, quae philosophiae scientiae docent.’ On 1 Cor 1.17, V, 87a. 

êt *Sobrie vero intelligi haec excludi ab evangelica praedicatione, quoniam intel- 
liguntur non totaliter excludi, sed ut substantia illius. Sacrilegium est subiectum 
praedicationis evangelicae efficere doctrinam philosophicam, quam vim praedicationis 
evangelicae constituere in vi dicendi, in composita, ornata et pulchra locutione. On 
1 Cor 1.17, V, 87a. Thirty years earlier, Cajetan had preached self-consciously eloquent, 
even Ciceronian, sermons to the papal court; the subject matter for one of them is the 
philosophical demonstrability of the immortality of the soul, see O'Malley, Praise and 
Blame, pp. 108-110 and Wicks, “Thomism between Renaissance and Reformation: the 
Case of Cajetan’, Archive für Reformationsgeschichte 68 (1977), pp. 9-32, at pp. 17-18. 

® *Doctrina philosophica procedit per rationem demonstrativum, quae facit eviden- 
tiam rerum. Praedicatio autem per narrationem.’ On 1 Cor 1.21, V, 88b. 

99 “Uti autem quandoque eloquentiam sermonis, aut doctrina philosophica ad 
servitium evangelicae doctrinae pro loco et tempore, non est prohibitum. On 1 Cor 
1.17, V, 87a. 

*' ‘Evangelistae nudam narrationem gestorum scripserunt, omissa arte dicendi.’ On 
] Cor 1.17, V, 87a. 

68 ‘Arte utitur Paulus’, on 1 Cor 3.1, V, 158b. ‘Optimus philosophus Paulus confor- 
miter ad philosophos in naturalibus loquitur On 1 Cor 12.13, V, 129a. 
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(‘Shall I commend you in this?’, 1 Cor 11.22);? he combines arguments 
from custom with those of reason, in order to make his case more 
persuasive;”” he shrewdly praises the Corinthians for their obedience 
to previous commands, before giving them new commands;"! he even 
admits to using praise of others and envy to motivate generosity.” In 
his comments on Paul's most carefully constructed piece of writing, the 
letter to the Romans, Cajetan repeatedly notes how Paul carefully bal- 
ances praise and blame towards the Jews and the Gentles, to maximise 
the impact of his preaching. 

Cajetan commends Paul for abandoning all such artifice when speak- 
ing to the simple, but even this is acknowledged as the tactic of an 
expert, knowing how to accommodate his speech to his audience (espe- 
cially when his enemies, the pseudo-apostles, did the opposite).”* For 
Cajetan, Paul is a skilled orator, free to choose his style, avoiding rhetoric 
when convenient, but happily using all kinds of rhetorical devices when 
it can be of service to the preaching of the Gospel. Cajetan remarks 
with amazement at the display of oratory in the shortest and most 
personal of Paul's epistles, the letter to Philemon.” 


®© “Ut magis Corinthii suspiciant monitionem Pauli, non vult expresse vituperare eos, 
sed proponit, quid dicam vobis? Et dicendum subiungit, nunquid laudabo vos in hoc? cum 
potuisset dicere, vituperabo vos in hoc.’ On 1 Cor 11.22, V, 124b-125a. 

7 ‘Sciens Paulus has accomodationes, tum ad caput mysticum, tum ad naturalem 
comam, non esse rationes cogentes, et non omnibus forte satisfacturas, utitur ratione 
efficaciore, non sine reprehensione eorum qui obstarent.’ On 1 Cor 11.16, V, 123b. 

?' fPrudenter autem traditurus novum documentum laudat quod servaverint olim 
a se datas instructiones, tanquam per hoc praeparans eos ad servandum nova docu- 
menta quae subingit. On 1 Cor 11.2, V, 121b. Likewise the Romans, 'Adiungit dilecti 
ad demulcendum Romanos in hoc praecepto communiter contrario humano impetui.* 
On Rom 12.19, V, 72a. 

? ‘Non parva sunt haec calcaria laudis, quod ex ipsis Corinthiis orta est sancta 
aemulatio provocans multos ad simile opus. On 2 Cor 9.2, V, 184b. 

73 ‘Ubi licet intueri artem Pauli simul declarantis propositam materiam et exequentis 
officia modo deprimendi, modo erigendi, tum Gentiles, tum Iudaeos. On Rom 2.14, V, 
11b. ‘Ubi etiam nota artem Pauli quod ad erigendas gentes deprimendosque Iudaeos 
respectu divini iudicii penes opera, affert mala opera Iudaeorum et e diverso bona opera 
Gentilium. Ita quod quoad opera bona gentibus, quoad mala vero utitur Iudaeis. Et 
rationabiliter, quia difficile apparebat laudare Gentes de bono opere. On Rom 2.17, 
V, 12b. ‘Ruinam itaque Iudaeorum communiter paucis exceptis proponit condolendo, 
ne videatur ex malo ad Iudaeos affectu loqui. On Rom 9.1, V, 54a. 

™ ‘Paulus vero utebatur plebeio sermone. Et recta ratione plebibus loquebatur plebeio 
sermone, accomodans se omnibus.’ On 2 Cor 11.6, V, 191b. 

73 ‘Si quis supputare velit loca quibus utitur Paulus in hac epistola pro re tam minima 
obstupescet; et nulli oratori imparem Paulum putabit." On Philem 1.21, V, 328a. 
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This estimation of Paul contrasts with that of Erasmus, for whom 
Paul was basically a ‘rustic’ capable of only occasional rhetorical flair.’° 
Cajetan’s positive estimation, however, while reflecting the cultural 
sensitivities of the contemporary papal court, nevertheless belongs to a 
tradition that goes back to Augustine’s De doctrina christiana.” It underlines 
for Cajetan not only the human gifts and training of the great apostle, 
but also the need to approach his words with care and patience. 


3. Lacking the authority of Paul 


Cajetan worked out his views on the authorship of Hebrews only in 
the course of composing his commentary on that book.’ In his earlier 
commentary on the Psalms, he does not hesitate to attribute the letter 
to the Hebrews to Paul. In many cases, it might be possible to excuse 
this as no more than a conventional usage (a usage he condones). But 
in one case, he deliberately claims the authority of Hebrews as the 
apostolic authority of Paul, in order to support a literal-Christological 
reading of one of the Psalms.” 

The authority of the letter to the Hebrews is never actually denied. 
However, Cajetan finds the lack of title and authorial attribution very 
damaging to such authority as it has.® It lacks the clear evidence of 
Pauline authorship that would make its canonicity obvious. There is a 
definite tone with which Cajetan states his views on this matter; from 
the outset a distinct prejudice against apostolic authority can be noted, 
and all evidence is weighed in this light. As ever, his ally is Jerome; the 
list of supporting evidence from Jerome, expressing doubts not only 
about Pauline authorship but also about canonicity, is the longest and 
most detailed of any in Cajetan’s biblical commentaries.”' If Jerome 


7° See Erika Rummel, Erasmus’ Annotations on the New Testament. From Philologist to 
Theologian (Toronto, 1986), pp. 99-100, 140-141. 

7 Augustine, Teaching Christianity, trans. Edmund Hill (New York, 1996), pp. 205-9, 
223-7. 

78 See C. Spicq, L’Epitre aux Hébreux. 2 vols. (Paris, 1952), vol. I, pp. 190-191; 
and, especially, Kenneth Hagen, Hebrews Commenting from Erasmus to Beze 1516-1598 
(Tübingen, 1981). 

? ‘Materia psalmi habetur ex auctoritate Pauli ad Heb. afferentis verba huius [...]; 
et exponit apostolus [...]; ex quibus apostoli verbis [...].? On Ps 40, Intro, III, 145a. 
See also on Ps 102, Intro, III, 339a-b. 

8° “Ecce quantum parit malum liber sine authoris titulo.” On Heb 1.1, V, 329b. 

5! *Non fuisse omnino certum de authore huius epistolae On Heb 1.1, V, 329b. 
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is uncertain regarding the authorship of this letter, then we must be 
less than certain about its canonicity.? Cajetan numbers it alongside 
the deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament in the category of 
secondary canonicity: this book alone is not able to determine matters 
of faith.” 

The doubts that Cajetan has about Pauline authorship are centred 
around the style of argumentation employed in the letter and, in 
particular, the use of the Old Testament. He begins by examining the 
way Hebrews uses two groups of Old Testament material: Psalm 2 
and Exodus 24. Psalm 2 1s literally an address to Solomon from his 
father David; it can be applied to Christ only using the mystical sense. 
Cajetan implies that an argument relying on the mystical interpreta- 
tion of a text can never be conclusive. To use such an argument right 
at the beginning of a letter addressed to Jews, who would be familiar 
with the literal meaning of the text, is hardly a sign of authority. The 
Christological difficulties are obvious.** 

This evaluation of the opening of Hebrews is remarkable not only 
because of the grudging tone with which Cajetan speaks of the mystical 
sense, but because, in order to make this criticism at all, he has to go 
back on his own earlier interpretation of Psalm 2. In his commentary 
on the Psalms, he had clearly stated that the literal meaning of this 
Psalm is Christological; it is addressed by God the Father to his Son. 
He supports this reading with an appeal not only to the use of it by 
Peter and Paul in Acts (4.27, 13.33) but also to the very passage in 


Cajetan quotes the following works of Jerome: Epist. ad Evang, (PL 22, 678), Epist. ad 
Paulim., 8 (PL 22, 548); De viris illustr, 5 and in Caio 50 (PL 23, 617—618, 669); Super 
Terem., 31.31 (CCSL LX XIV, 319); in Isai., 6.2 (CCSL LXXIIL, 86); and in Isai., 8.17-18 
(CCSL, LXXIIL, 118), *[...] licet eam latina consuetudo inter canonicas scripturas non 
recipiat. In doing so, Cajetan musters more evidence of Jerome's doubts than Erasmus 
(Hagen, Hebrews Commenting, p. 22). 

8 *Dubio apud Hieronymum authore huius epistolae existente, dubia quoque red- 
ditur epistola. Quoniam nisi sit Pauli, non perspicuum est canonicam esse. On Heb 
1.1, V, 329b. 

83 ‘Quo fit ut ex sola huius epistolae authoritate non possit si quod dubium in fide 
accideret determinari. On Heb 1.1, V, 329b. 

** “Minus siquidem decet in tanta re tantum apostolum uti tali argumento. Cum 
potuissent Hebraei facile respondere quod non de Filio Dei, sed puro homine, et qui 
potuit peccare, et de facto postea peccavit, dicta sunt haec verba Nathan ad Davidem. 
Unde ex tali filiatione non probatur superioritas ad angelos. Uti autem his verbis in 
sensu mystico minorem reddit authoritatem probantis, in principio praesertim epistolae 


et apud Hebraeos.’ On Heb 1.1, V, 329b-330a. 
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Hebrews (1.5) that he now finds so unconvincing. Apostolic usage, he 
had argued, establishes that this Psalm speaks about Christ." 

In the second case, Hebrews quotes from Exodus 24, but inaccurately: 
where Exodus has ‘covenant’ (‘foedus’ or ‘pactum’), Hebrews replaces 
this with ‘testament’ (‘testamentum’). Cajetan discusses the difference 
between the two: a covenant is effective where both parties are alive; a 
testament 1s only effective with the death of the testator. For Cajetan, this 
imprecision, whether accidental or deliberate, is no sign of the work of 
Paul; Cajetan appears quite unwilling to excuse the author for quoting 
from the Septuagint.” Furthermore, even had Paul entertained such 
a flexible interpretation of the Old ‘Testament, he would hardly have 
written so carelessly to the Jews, who knew their scriptures so well.?' 
He concludes that Paul could not have had anything to do with this 
epistle, remarking quite dismissively that Paul never even saw it.®® 

Thus Cajetan’s first reason for dismissing Pauline authorship 1s based 
on the conjecture that Paul, writing to new Christian converts from Juda- 
ism and still under threat from ‘Judaizers’,*’ would not have made such 
poor use of the Old Testament. Having already indicated his respect 
for the traditions and scholarship of the Jews, and his concern not to 
earn their reproach, Cajetan is here distancing himself from what he 
considers to be a defective piece of ‘anti-Judaizing’ exhortation. 


3 On Ps 2, Intro, III, 9a. 

8° ‘Though he notes repeatedly that this fact rules out any suggestion that the epistle 
was originally written in Hebrew. See on Heb 2.7, V, 334a; on Heb 3.11, V, 336a; on 
Heb 8.10, V, 346a; on Heb 10.5, V, 350a. 

87 *Responderi potest authori huius epistolae quod de testamento proprie sumpto, 
migrat ad pactum, aut quod errat, putando in Exodo esse sermonem de testamento. 
Quorum utrumque dedecet tantum apostolum, ad Hebraeos praesertim, verborum 
extus Hebraici proprietatem scientes. On Heb 1.1, V, 330a. 

55 ‘Et hinc (ut praediximus) non parvum argumentum sumitur et quod Graece 
scripta est epistola, et quod Paulus nunquam viderit illam. On Heb 9.20, V, 348b. 
In the course of the commentary on Hebrews, Cajetan repeatedly draws attention 
o what he considers to be an inaccurate use of Old Testament texts: the description 
of Sinai (on Heb 12.18, V, 358a); the trembling of Moses (on Heb 12.21, V, 358b); 
and a misquotation of Haggai 2.6, highly significant on account of the argument 
for which the author deploys this text (on Heb 12.26, V, 359a-b). Cajetan is far less 
olerant of the author of Hebrews than of any other New Testament writer found 
guilty of similar offences. 

39 That this is the purpose of the letter is clear enough, on Heb 6.1, V, 339b; on 
Heb 13.8-10, V, 360a-b; on Heb 13.21, V, 361b. 
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This conjectural argument, however, is not the strongest he has." A 
second approach draws attention to apparent discrepancies between 
Paul's account of the way he received the good news, and that of the 
author of Hebrews. Throughout his commentaries on the Pauline 
epistles, Cajetan was sensitive to Paul's own statements that he had 
received his revelation not from others but directly from the Lord 
Jesus.?' Yet here Cajetan finds the author of Hebrews counting himself 


among those whose faith was confirmed by others in precisely the way 
excluded by Paul (Heb 2.3-4): 


It was declared at first by the Lord, and it was attested to us by those 
who heard him, while God also bore witness by signs and wonders and 
various miracles and by gifts of the Holy Spirit distributed according to 
his own will.” 


Paul not only did not receive this kind of proof from others, but he 
was amongst those who gave such proof, perhaps even to such people 
as the author of Hebrews.” 

If Paul does not fit the description here, who does? Cajetan notes 
Jerome's report of the range of opinions: some suggest Luke, some 
Clement of Rome, Tertullian suggested Barnabas.** But Barnabas 
must also be cancelled from the list of possible authors for exactly the 
same reason as Paul; the author has to be someone who lived at a later 
date.” The inference from one text that the author has been in chains 
is no proof of Pauline authorship either: Clement was also bound in 
chains. Nor the fact that the author promised to send Timothy to 
the Hebrews: just as Clement used Dionysius the Areopagite (also a 
disciple of Paul) as a legate, so he, or whoever wrote this letter, could 


°° ‘Sed quid per coniecturas vagor? On Heb 1.1, V, 330a. 

| E.g. on Gal 1.12, V, 202b. 

?' ‘In secundo huius epistolae capitulo author huius epistolae numerat se inter illos, 
in quos evangelica salus confirmata est per illos qui audierunt a Domine Iesu. Paulus 
autem clamat quod non ab homine, neque per hominem didicit, sed per revelationem 
Iesu Christi, et quod apostoli nihil sibi contulerunt. On Heb 1.1, V, 330a. 

3 ‘Ecce textus testimonium perhibens quod author huius epistolae non fuit Paulus 
[...]. Lege Pauli epistolas et invenies ipsum plures dicere de ipso quod per ipsum Deus 
effecit signa et prodigia, et varias potentias, &c. Quo fit ut Paulus sit de numero eorum 
quorum author huius epistolae meminit, qui confirmaverunt veritatem evangelicam, 
etiam ad authorem huius epistolae On Heb 2.3-4, V, 333b. 

% On Heb 1.1, V, 328b; see Jerome, De viris illustr., 5 (PL 23, 617—618). 

? On Heb 2.3-4, V, 333b. 

°° ‘Quoniam vincula communia fuerunt multis. Et Clemens ipse, cuius dicitur haec 
epistola, in vinculis fuit. On Heb 10.34, V, 352b. 
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have used Timothy too.” The case for Clementine authorship is, how- 
ever, never very strong: the author urges the Hebrews to pray for him, 
that he may soon be restored to them. With this, the author identifies 
himself as a Hebrew. But just as this once more excludes Paul (who 
appealed to Caesar rather than fall into the hands of the Judaizers) it 
also excludes Clement, who, being bishop of Rome, was very unlikely 
to be ‘returning’ to them.” 

These two groups of reasons against Pauline authorship (inept use of 
Old Testament material and biographical inconsistencies) are laid out 
systematically at the beginning of Cajetan’s commentary on Hebrews.” 
Cajetan will continue to use the name of Paul for the author, but this 
is pure convention, used not only by Jerome, but by Erasmus, too.'” 
He does not, however, let the issue rest there. During the course of the 
commentary, Cajetan finds further evidence to lend support to his case 
against Pauline authorship. It is evidence that he finds most unsettling, 
since it has an impact beyond the question of authorship. In addition 
to bad argumentation and careless use of the Old ‘Testament (which 
have already excluded Pauline authorship), he finds a sentence that 
appears flatly to contradict the Old Testament altogether. When the 
author speaks of a golden censer in the holy of holies, Cajetan muses 
on how he knew this.'°! When the author then locates the ark of the 
covenant also within the holy of holies, Cajetan's tone is grudging.'? 
But when the author tells us that the ark contained the urn of manna, 
Aaron’s flowering rod and the tablets of the covenant, Cajetan starts to 
fret. Scripture clearly states that the tablets of the covenant, and nothing 


9 *L..] seu illo qui scripsit epistolam.’ On Heb 13.23, V, 361b. 

** *Hebraeum se esse significat, nec sonat Paulum, quem Hebraei sequentes legalia 
non expectabant eum sibi restituendum, quum Paulus ad evadendum eorum manus 
Caesarem appellaverit. Unde et hinc coniici potest, cum ipse esset Romanus pontifex, 
nec expectabatur restituendus Iudaeis longe positis On Heb 13.19, V, 361b; see also 
on Heb 13.23, V, 361b. 

9 Summing up this introduction, Kenneth Hagen writes, ‘On balance, Cajetan, 
to date, raised more questions, cited more references and gave more (and different) 
textual analyses, all about and against Pauline authorship.’ Hagen, Hebrews Commenting, 
p. 24. ‘Cajetan’s handling of authorship was very critical and devastating, and, one is 
tempted to add, modern’, ibid., p. 96. 

10 On Heb 1.1, V, 330a. ‘Erasmus’s approach may not be unlike Cajetan's, who 
will marshal much evidence against Pauline authorship and then say that he will use 
the name of Paul’, Hagen, Hebrews Commenting, p. 96. 

101! “Nescitur unde author huius epistolae hoc acceperit, scilicet quod in sanctis 
sanctorum esset aureum thuribulum. On Heb 9.4, V, 346b. 

102 “Hoc satis constat ex sacra scriptura.’ On Heb 9.4, V, 346b. 
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else, were inside the ark.’ He can see no way around the problem; if 
something is inside something else, then it cannot be outside it at the 
same time.'* Cajetan tries to make excuses for the author's mistake; 
perhaps he misunderstood other texts dealing with the same objects 
(Exodus 16, which speaks of the urn of manna and Numbers 17, which 
speaks of the flowering rod). He wonders if a solution can be found, 
out of reverence for scripture, which would juggle with a variety of 
ways of ‘being in’ something.’ Yet Cajetan remains unconvinced by 
his own prestidigitation.!^? 

With this conclusion, his confidence in the letter reaches a new low. 
Internal evidence argues not just against Pauline authorship, but almost 
(though Cajetan never goes this far) against inspiration and inerrancy. 
The authority of this letter seems to rest on little more than external 
reception. Although he acknowledges that it has the authority of 
scripture, Cajetan is nonetheless quite unconvinced of its reliability. In 
one case, he argues that a sentence, if taken alone, would have to be 
condemned as heretical (it appears to deny the possibility of a second 
conversion); however, on account of the canonical authority which this 
letter has undoubtedly acquired, the offending sentence must be quali- 
fied in a way that renders it orthodox, even though this (by implication) 
finds little justification in the text itself. '?? 

After the last verse of Hebrews, Cajetan writes, ‘Et sic finis com- 
mentariorum Epistolarum Pauli'."? But the colophon he adds to 
the whole section of Pauline commentaries is rather more revealing, 


13 Horum trium quae dicit esse in arca ultimum tantum authoritate sacrae scrip- 
turae habetur. Et ita habetur hoc tantum, quod excluduntur reliqua duo. Nam tertii 
Regum octavo exprese dicitur quod in arca non erant nisi tabulae testimonii. On 
Heb 9.4, V, 346b. 

'f Iste textus ut sonat manifeste contradicit sacrae scripturae. Nam sonat absque 
ulla differentia modi haec tria esse in arca quod perinde est ac si apertius dixisset haec 
tria esse intus arca.’ On Heb 9.4, V, 347a. 

105 *Mandatur enim utrobique ut serventur coram testimonio Domini, seu coram 
Domino. Ex his enim forte credidit haec in arca servari. On Heb 9.4, V, 347b. 

106 “Si tamen pro reverentia quia iam authoritatem obtinuit, placet glossare quod 
haec erant in arca sed non eodem modo, quia solae tabulae intus, virgae autem et 
urna mannae exterius erant in ea, esto. On Heb 9.4, V, 347b. 

107 ‘Nescio enim literam tertii Regum ad literam salvare cum hoc, nisi iuxta glossam 
praedictam.’ On Heb 9.4, V, 347b. 

108 ‘Si diceret impossibile est eos rursus renovari ad poenitentiam, sine aliqua addi- 
tione, difficilis esset sermo. Imo si non esset sermo authoritatis, censeretur haereticus. 
Quia tamen authoritatem obtinuit haec epistola, glossaretur quod non de quacunque 
renovatione, sed de renovatione baptismali intelligitur On Heb 6.6, V, 340b. 

109 Following on Heb 13.25, V, 361b. 
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‘Commentarium Thomae de Vio Caetani Cardinalis Sancti Xysti, in 
omnes germanas epistolas Pauli et eam quae ad Hebraeos inscribitur 


finis’. ° 


4. Concluding remarks 


Over the course of a long career, the focus of Cajetan’s attention passed 
from philosophy to theology to scripture commentary. This pattern is 
not unique, rather it is something of a characteristic of sixteenth-cen- 
tury intellectual life. It recurs, to some degree, in Lefèvre, Erasmus, 
Zwingli, Giles of Viterbo, Luther, Contarini and others. Each sought 
the renewal of faith and devotion through an attentive reading of scrip- 
ture—though, at times, in dramatically different ways. Cajetan is best 
known for his role as papal legate in dialogue with Luther at Augsburg 
in 1518. Regrettably, this one event has coloured the way in which 
Cajetan’s entire theological output has been evaluated. It has fuelled 
the expectation that all that he wrote was somehow a prolongation of 
his failed attempt to persuade Luther to remain a faithful Catholic. As 
the foregoing exposition has shown, however, Cajetan’s views are more 
variegated and subtle than this caricature would allow. Far from being 
a impulsive anti-Lutheran, he made enormous efforts to acquire the 
best tools possible to undertake a thorough, constructive, and pasto- 
rally useful exposition of scripture. In the context of high renaissance 
Rome, where the dominant clerical culture gave a measured welcome 
to renaissance humanism, Cajetan encountered the biblical scholarship 
of the likes of Valla, Erasmus and Lefèvre. He made extensive use of 
humanist textual and literary criticism and language study—sometimes 
using these tools more boldly than they. When he came to comment 
on the letters of Paul, he did so seeking to understand the truths Paul 
teaches in the language Paul uses, sensitive to the literary and rhetorical 
forms Paul employs. This sensitivity led him to discount Paul’s author- 
ship of Hebrews on grounds both of form and content. 

Viewed as a whole, Cajetan’s exegetical conclusions range across 
a spectrum from the predictable to the startling. This may account 
for the relative anonymity of these works: Cajetan was active in the 
early decades of the sixteenth century, but as the century wore on and 


! On Heb, V, 361a-b. 
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confessional positions hardened, his intellectual freedom and boldness 
were less and less welcome, on either side of the Catholic-Protestant 
divide. Methodologically, he ushered in developments that would be 
hallmarks of a later time; theologically, his work embodies a kind of 
irenic spirit championed in our own time. But in his own time, Cajetan 
the biblical scholar remained a ‘lonely prophet of things to come.”!!! 


11 Jared Wicks, “Thomas De Vio Cajetan,” in Carter Lindberg, ed., The Reformation 
Theologians. An Introduction to Theology in the Early Modern Period (Oxford, 2002), p. 280. 


AUGUSTINUS SANIOR INTERPRES APOSTOLI. 
THOMAS STAPLETON AND THE LOUVAIN AUGUSTINIAN 
SCHOOLS RECEPTION OF PAUL 


Wim Frangois* 


Paul in Louvain’s Augustinian Bible Exegesis 


In 1546, an important initiative in the field of Bible commentary and, 
insofar as we can use this word in a 16th century context, biblical 
exegesis, was taken in Louvain. In that year, the Emperor Charles V 
appointed two so-called ‘royal professors’ at the University of Louvain, 
one of them in the Sacred Scriptures (and the other in Scholastic The- 
ology). There is much to be said for the suggestion that, in doing so, 
Charles V associated himself with the spirit of the Council of Trent. 
During their humanistically or even Erasmian inspired fifth session of 
17 June 1546, the Council fathers expressed their desire that biblical 
studies should be made available in institutes for training the clergy: 
as such, priests would be able to base their sermons on biblical texts.! 
The decision of the Council gave an important impetus to what has 
been called the Golden Age of Catholic Exegesis during the period 


* T wish to thank Ms. Jennifer Besselsen-Dunachie for her invaluable assistance in 
translating the text. 

! The text of the decree: “Sessio quinta: decretum de lectione et praedicatione," 
in Concilium Tridentinum: Diariorum, actorum, epistularum, tractatuum nova collectio, 5: Actorum 
Pars IIa, ed. Stephan Ehses (Freiburg 1.Br., 1911), pp. 241—243. On the origin of the 
Tridentine decree on Bible study and preaching: Johann E. Rainer, “Entstehungsge- 
schichte des Trienter Predigtreformdekretes,” Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 39 (1915), 
255-317, and 465—523; Arthur Allgeier, “Das Konzil von Trient und das theologische 
Studium," Historisches Jahrbuch im Auftrage der Gorres-Gesellschaft 52 (1932), 313—339; Hubert 
Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, 2: Die erste Trienter Tagungsperiode 1545/47 (Freiburg 
1.Br., 1957), pp. 83-103; Leopold Lentner, Volkssprache und Sakralsprache: Geschichte einer 
Lebensfrage bis zum Ende des Konzils von Trient, Wiener Beiträge zur Theologie 5 (Vienna, 
1964), pp. 264—274; Antonio Larios, “La reforma de la predicación en Trento (Historia 
y contenido de un decreto)," Communio 6 (1973), 22-83; Andrew Byrne, El ministerio de 
la palabra en el concilio de Trento (Pamplona, 1975), pp. 58-92; Frederick J. McGinness, 
“An Erasmian Legacy: Ecclesiastes and the Reform of Preaching at Trent,” in Heresy, 
Culture, and Religion in Early Modern Italy: Contexts and Contestations, eds. Ronald K. Delph, 
Michelle M. Fontaine, and John Jeffries Martin, Sixteenth Century Essays & Studies 
76 (Kirksville, MO, 2006), pp. 93-112. 
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between 1550 and 1650. In Louvain, the institution of a royal chair 
of Sacred Scriptures at the Faculty of Theology brought about quali- 
tatively good biblical studies.’ 

The first royal professor of Sacred Scriptures was John Leonard van 
der Eycken, or Hasselius (11552). He served as part of a delegation to 
the Council of Trent in 1551 and his chair, meanwhile, was entrusted 
to the young doctor Michel de Bay or Michael Baius (11589). When 
Van der Eycken passed away in Trent in 1552, his young substitute 
remained in his post until his death in 1589. However, Hasselius and 
Baius did not produce any significant Bible commentaries. As such, 
Baius 1s mainly known for his radically Augustinian doctrine of grace 
and salvation, which eventually earned him a papal condemnation 
in 1567. His like-minded friend and colleague John Hessels (11566), 
lecturer of theology and Sacred Scriptures at the Premonstratensian 
abbey of Park, professor at the Faculty of Theology and since 1562 
titular of the royal chair of Scholastic Theology, did produce some 
interesting Bible commentaries. The irony of the situation, thus, is that 
Baius, professor royal of Sacred Scriptures for nearly four decades, did 
not leave any significant Bible commentary to posterity, whereas Hessels, 
his colleague in Scholastic Theology, did. Among the latter’s writings 
we find a commentary on Paul’s First Epistle to ‘Timothy, posthumously 
published in 1568 by his younger colleague Henry Gravius, together 
with a commentary on the First Letter of Peter and a commentary 
on the First Letter of John in the same year, and a commentary on 
the Gospel of Matthew published in 1572. Hessels can be considered 


2 Wim Francois, “Exégesis bíblica agustiniana en Lovaina en el siglo XVI,” Augus- 
tinus 54 (2009)—forthcoming; Edmond J.M. van Eijl, “De theologische faculteit te 
Leuven in de XV* en XVI eeuw: Organisatie en opleiding,” in Facultas S. Theologiae 
Lovaniensis 1432—1797: Bijdragen tot haar geschiedenis. Contributions to its History. Contributions 
à son histoire, ed. Edmond J.M. van Eijl, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium 45 (Louvain, 1977), pp. 69-153, esp. pp. 95-98, and 152. Also: Vic- 
tor Baroni, La Contre-Réforme devant la Bible: La question biblique, doctoral dissertation 
Faculty of Theology (Lausanne, 1943), pp. 235-237, 287-296; Robert De Langhe, 
“Les recherches bibliques à l'Université de Louvain,” in Sacra Pagina. Miscellanea biblica 
congressus internationalis catholici de re biblica, eds. Joseph Coppens, Albert Descamps, and 
Edouard Massaux, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 12-13, 
1 (Gembloux, 1959), pp. 28-40, esp. pp. 29-30. 

3 On Hessels life and works, see, for example, Edward Van Even, “Hessels ( Jean)," 
Biographie Nationale de Belgique 9 (1886-87), 320-322; Jacques Forget, “Hessels, Jean,” 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 6 (1920), 2321-2324; André Duval, “Hessels (Jean),” 
Catholicisme 5 (1957), 699—700. 
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as an early representative of a ‘Louvain school’ of Augustinian Bible 
exegesis.“ 

A contemporary of Hessels and Baius was Cornelius Jansenius, titled 
‘of Ghent’ (11576)? He was successively lecturer at the Premonstraten- 
sian abbey of Tongerlo (1540-47), parish priest in Courtrai/ Kortrijk 
(1547-61), and ordinary professor of theology at Louvain University 
(1562-64/68). After he had returned from the Council of Trent, in 
1564, he was appointed the first bishop of Ghent; it was not until 
September 1568, however, that he could take possession of his Epis- 
copal see. Cornelius Jansenius of Ghent can be considered Louvain's 
major biblical scholar from the Early Modern Era, although he was 
never titular of the royal chair of Sacred Scriptures. As early as 
1549, when he was still a parish priest in Courtrai/ Kortrijk, Jansenius 
published a so-called Concordia evangelica, a harmony text based on the 
four Gospels (including even some parts of the Acts of the Apostles). 
He has also handed down commentaries on various Old Testament 
Wisdom Books. His paraphrases of the Psalms were particularly highly 
regarded, and they were used as a text book in Louvain for almost two 


+ On Hessels’ exegetical work: Jean-Pierre Delville, L'Europe de Vexégése au XVI’ siecle: 
Interprétations de la parabole des ouvriers à la vigne (Matthieu 20,1—16), Bibliotheca Ephemeri- 
dum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 174 (Louvain, 2004), pp. 468-474; Wim Francois, 
“Augustinian Bible Exegesis in Louvain. The Case of John Hessels’? Commentary on 
1 John 2,15-18a,” Augustiniana 57 (2007), 399—424. 

? On Jansenius’ life and works, see, among others, Henri de Vocht, History of the 
Foundation and the Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovaniense 1517—1550, 2: The Development, 
UCL. Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie 4/4, Humanistica Lovaniensia 11 
(Louvain, 1953), pp. 512-515; Jan Roegiers, “Cornelius Jansenius (1565-1576)," in Het 
bisdom Gent (1559-1991): Vier eeuwen geschiedenis, eds. Michel Cloet, Ludo Collin, and 
Robrecht Boudens (Ghent, 1991), pp. 35-50, and 540-541; Jan Roegiers, “Jansénius 
(Corneille),” Dictionnaire d^Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques 26 (1997), 942—947. 

^ On Jansenius exegetical work: Dietrich Wünsch, Evangelienharmonien im Reforma- 
tionszeitalter: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Leben-fesu-Darstellungen, Arbeiten zur Kirchenge- 
schichte 52 (Berlin, 1983), pp. 209-230; Michael Andrew Screech, “Erasmus and the 
Concordia of Cornelius Jansenius, Bishop of Ghent: Christian Folly and Catholic 
Orthodoxy,” in Colloque Erasmien de Liège. Commémoration du 450° anniversaire de la mort 
d'Erasme, ed. Jean-Pierre Massaut, Bibliothèque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l'Université de Liège 247 (Paris, 1986), pp. 297-307; Michael Andrew Screech, 
“The Diffusion of Erasmus’s Theology and New Testament: Scholarship in Roman 
Catholic Circles Despite the Tridentine Index. (More on the Role of Cornelius Jansenius 
(1510-1574), Bishop of Ghent),” in Théorie et pratique de Vexégese. Actes du troisième colloque 
international sur Vhistowre de l'exégése biblique au XVI* siècle (Genève, 31 aotit-2 septembre 1988), 
eds. Irena Backus and Francis M. Higman (Geneva, 1990), pp. 343-353; Jean-Pierre 
Delville, “Jansenius de Gand (1510-1576) et l'exégése des paraboles," Revue d'Histoire 
Ecclésiastique 92 (1997), 38-69. The article has been inserted as a paragraph in Delville, 
L Europe de Vexégèse au XVI’ siècle, pp. 474—497. 
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centuries. The years 1571-72 saw the publication of Jansenius’ most 
famous work, viz. his commentary on the above mentioned harmony 
of the Gospels, entitled Commentaria in suam Concordiam ac totam historiam 
evangelicam. Jansenius’ Concordia and his commentary on the harmony 
of the Gospels exercised a strong influence among Catholic exegetes 
and pastors. His biblical theology was indebted to Augustine, although 
it should be stressed that Jansenius adopted a moderate stance. The 
editions went through several reprints in all the major printing centres 
of Europe, until late in the seventeenth century.’ 

From this list, it is obvious however that Jansenius concentrated on 
the Wisdom Books and the Gospels but did not produce any commen- 
tary on Paul’s Epistles. It would seem that Jansenius associated himself 
with a tradition that had existed since the end of the Middle Ages, in 
which the Gospels and the Psalms were considered to be the primary 
sources for a biblical spirituality that was also completely accessible for 
the laity. The many books—also in the vernacular!—containing the 
Gospel readings of the Mass, and other exemplars with the Psalms 
would seem to testify to this tradition. Jansenius aimed at providing his 
clerical students and priests—necessary mediators between God’s Word 
and the faithful!—with Bible commentaries that were both based upon 
a sound exegetical basis and served a spiritual and pastoral-liturgical 
purpose. His Concordia and his commentary on the harmony of the 
Gospels was meant as an exegetical basis for the sermons priests were 
expected to give during Sunday Mass. His paraphrases of the Psalms 
served a similar purpose, for the Psalms were the basis of the liturgy of 
the hours (in which many lay people also participated), and a verse from 
the Psalms was also read or sung between the Epistle and Gospel read- 
ing during Mass. Although a passage from the Epistles was read during 
the first reading of the Mass, the Letters of Paul were considered too 
difficult, unsuited as a fundament for lay spirituality, and hence rarely 
taken as a basis for the homily. The way in which they had been used 
in the development of the theology of the Reformation had certainly 
demonstrated to what sort of wayward interpretation these Epistles 
could lead. The disputable place of Paul’s Epistles in the spirituality 
of the Catholic laity, and their limited relevance for preaching in the 


7 Wunsch, Evangelienharmonien im Reformationszeitalter, pp. 222—230, esp. p. 229: “Bei 
der Würdigung der katholischen Theologie des ausgehenden 16. Jahrhunderts ist 
diese Schriftgelehrsamkeit zu beachten und nicht etwa als Monopol der Kirchen der 
Reformation zu sehen.” 
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church, would seem to explain why they are not present in the work 
of the pastorally inclined Jansenius. 

The combined exegetical and pastoral-liturgical motivation of Jan- 
senius’ work also became apparent through a range of homilies on the 
Gospel readings of the Sunday Mass, which were selected by the Ger- 
man canon George Braun and published at Cologne in 1577, a year 
after Jansenius had passed away in his cathedral city of Ghent. The 
homilies were developed on the basis of the Commentaria on the Gospel 
harmony. Written in Latin, they were primarily intended to a readership 
of priests and preachers who could use them as a source of inspiration 
while preparing their homilies. Also Jansenius, as a bishop, made a point 
of preaching during Sunday Mass in the cathedral or other churches. 


Thomas Stapleton and his exegetical work 


After Baius' death, the royal chair of Sacred Scriptures was entrusted to 
Thomas Stapleton (1535-1598).* An English Elizabethan exile in Lou- 
vain since 1559, Stapleton studied theology at the University there and 
spent a period in Paris to perfect his knowledge of the Sacred Tongues. 
Early in 1563, Stapleton briefly returned to his fatherland. He refused to 
swear the Oath of Supremacy, and chose exile with his family in Lou- 
vain. During the years 1563 to 1569 Stapleton was active as a ‘freelance 
controversialist who, predominately in English, attacked the Protestants 
and their doctrines. In 1569 he moved to Douai, where he began to 
teach theology and, in 1571, obtained a doctorate at the then recently 
founded University. For his controversial theological literature he began 
writing in Latin. He entered the noviciate of the Jesuits in 1585, but 
at the age of fifty his health was unable to sustain the harsh discipline 
and he left the order a year later to resume his former office. Stapleton 
however maintained a warm relationship with the Jesuits and during the 
doctrinal debates of 1587-88 on predestination, grace and free will, he 
sided with the Jesuit Leonard Lessius against the Louvain theologians 


* For an introduction to the life and the work of Thomas Stapleton, see Gordon 
Albion, “An English Professor at Louvain: Thomas Stapleton (1535-1598)? in Miscel- 
lanea historica in honorem Alberti De Meyer: Universitatis Catholicae in Oppido Lovanienst iam 
annos XXV professoris, UCL. Recueil de travaux d'histoire et de philologie 22-23, 2 
(Louvain, 1946), pp. 895-913; Marvin Richard O'Connell, Thomas Stapleton and the 
Counter Reformation (New Haven, C'T; 1964), pp. 23-81. 
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and his Douai colleagues.’ The animosity towards Stapleton’s doctrinal 
position subsided for a while, but regained momentum in the summer 
of 1590 when the Louvain theologians expressed concern about two 
sermons Stapleton may have given, entitled Contra praedestinationem ex 
solo Det placito and Contra gratiam. efficacem. ‘The nuncio in the Spanish 
Netherlands, Ottavio Mirto Frangipani, charged the bishop of Antwerp, 
Laevinius Torrentius, with attempting to prevent their publication in 
the bishop’s town. The latter however found no single trace of the 
contested sermons. Whether by coincidence or not, in the same sum- 
mer of 1590, King Philip II signed the letters patent appointing the 
55-years-old Stapleton royal professor of Sacred Scriptures in Louvain. 
Ironically, the Jesuits’ friend succeeded Michael Baius, one of his main 
theological opponents during the Louvain controversy of the preceding 
years. Attached to his professorship Stapleton also received a canonry in 
the chapter of the first foundation in the St.-Peter's church in Louvain. 
Soon afterwards he was also made dean of Hilvarenbeek, in the diocese 
of ’s-Hertogenbosch, in the present-day Netherlands. 

At the end of his stay in Douai and during his professorship of 
Sacred Scriptures in Louvain, Stapleton published a series of Promp- 
tuaria.'° These were books of sermons which covered the Gospel texts 
to be read at Mass throughout the liturgical year, and commented on 
them from both a moral and a dogmatic standpoint. In 1589 Stapleton 
edited, in collaboration with the publisher Michael Sonnius in Paris, 
a so-called Promptuarium catholicum on the Gospels to be read during 
Mass on Sundays and Holy days. Each Promptuarium begins by quoting 
the Gospel text in full and is followed by a short commentary, of two 
or three pages at most. Stapleton hoped this book of commentaries 
would provide a useful manual for clerics who had to preach not only 
for the edification of their own people, but also against the so-called 
heretics who made the accusation that Catholic doctrines could easily be 


? Edmond J.M. van Eijl, “La controverse louvaniste autour de la grace et du libre 
arbitre à la fin du XVE siècle,” in L’Augustinisme à l'ancienne Faculté de théologie de Lowain, 
eds. Mathijs Lamberigts and Leo Kenis, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium 111 (Louvain, 1994), pp. 207—282, esp. pp. 234—235 and 271. 

10 O'Connell, Thomas Stapleton and the Counter Reformation, pp. 70-71; Jeanine De 
Landtsheer, “The Relationship between Jan Moretus and Thomas Stapleton as Illu- 
minated by their Correspondence," in Antwerp, Dissident Typographical Centre: The Role of 
Antwerp Printers in the Religious Conflicts in England (16th century), eds. Dirk Imhof, Gilbert 
Tournoy, and Francine de Nave (Antwerp, 1994), pp. 75-83; Jeanine De Landtsheer, 
“Catalogue n? 72," in Antwerp, Dissident Typographical Centre, eds. Imhof, Tournoy, and 
de Nave, pp. 140-141. 
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refuted by reference to the Gospels themselves. In 1591, while teaching 
in Louvain, Stapleton’s Promptuarium morale super evangelia dominicalia was 
published by the widow of Christopher Plantin and Jan (i) Moretus in 
Antwerp. Two separate volumes were published, first a pars. aestivalis 
(literally: summer part), which comments on the Gospel readings for 
the 24 Sundays after Pentecost, and later on during that year a fars 
hyemalis (literally: winter part), in which the 28 remaining Sundays are 
given. Stapleton's Promptuarium morale was not openly controversial. 
The text of the Sunday Gospel was followed, first, in a smaller letter- 
type, by a Pericope moralis huius Evangelii and, afterwards, by “Stapleton’s 
immensely learned, verse by verse commentary, which might run to as 
many as ten pages and never less than five". During subsequent years 
Stapleton continued in the polemical strain of the so-called Promptuaria 
catholica. The Promptuarium catholicum on the Gospels of the Saints’ days 
was edited in 1592 and was then published together with the Promp- 
tuarium of the Gospels for Sunday Mass; that year an edition left the 
presses of Gottfried von Kempen in Cologne and another those of 
Petrus Bellerus in Antwerp. In 1594 Stapleton completed the last of 
this series, the Promptuarium. catholicum on the Gospel of the Mass for 
each weekday of Lent, from Ash Wednesday through Maundy Thurs- 
day; it was published by the printing offices of the Birckmann family 
in Cologne. Stapleton's Promptuaria were reprinted several ümes, up to 
the eighteenth century." 

Although he would always remain a genuine controversialist, Staple- 
ton had to direct his mind to more scholarly objectives too, after he 
had been entrusted with the courses of Sacred Scriptures at Louvain. 
As many Catholic Bible commentators of the time, he gave priority 


! O'Connell, Thomas Stapleton and the Counter Reformation, p. 70. 

? [n 1610 the third Synod of Antwerp decreed that pastors should possess in their 
personal libraries Stapleton's Promptuaria moralia and Promptuaria catholica. C£. Decreta synodi 
dioecesanae Antverpiensis, Mense Maio anni M. DC. X. celebratae/ Presidente in ea...Ioanne 
Miraeo episcopo..., Antverpiae: Ex officina Plantiniana, Apud Ioannem Moretum, 
1610, 8f., 154, [3], [3bI] p.; in —8?, p. 46. Comp. Robert Lechat, Les réfugiés anglais dans 
les Pays-Bas espagnols durant le règne d'Elisabeth 1558-1605, Université de Louvain. Recueil 
de travaux publiés par les membres des conférences d'histoire et de philologie 38 (Lou- 
vain, 1914), pp. 200-201. M.R. O'Connell has noted that both Promptuaria moralia and 
catholica had been translated into Flemish (O'Connell, Thomas Stapleton and the Counter 
Reformation, p. 71). This information proves to be wrong: It may be due to an erroneous 
interpretation of the passage in Lechat's book, or even based on a confusion with the 
High German translation of Stapleton's Promptuarium on the Gospels of Sundays and 
Holy days, entitled Kirchen- und Hausspostil, Oder Catholisches Zeughauss, made by Aegidius 
Sturz and published in 1595 by Wolffgang Eder in Ingolstatt. 
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to the literal sense of the text, but he also sought to put forward the 
correct interpretation of the text, considered in the light of the ongo- 
ing controversies of his age. As such, he attempted to repudiate the 
scriptural interpretations of Calvin and his “lackey” Theodore Beza. 
Stapleton conceived of the lectures he gave at Louvain as “antidotes” 
to the “poison of Calvin and Beza".? When they were published in 
1595 by the printer Jan van Keerberghen, they formed two distinct 
parts, the first of which, Antidota evangelica, included a study of each of 
the four Gospels. The second part, the Antidota apostolica, was in itself 
divided into two volumes, which contained commentaries on Acts and 
commentaries on Romans respectively; it is the latter work that we will 
consider in this article. In 1598, a third volume was added to the 
Antidota apostolica: It contained commentaries on I and II Corinthians. 
Stapleton passed by without further commentary any passage he judged 
to have been left untouched by the Protestants. When dealing with 
Bible verses which did play a part in the controversy between Catholics 
and Calvinists, however, Stapleton quoted directly from Calvin and/or 
Beza in order to forward his personal assessment of their arguments, 
sustained by Augustine (and sporadically by another Church Father). 
Judging by the modest amount of reprints, Stapleton's Antidota seem to 
have been far less popular than his Promptuaria. 

From his position in Louvain, Stapleton also entered into a debate 
with the Cambridge theologian William Whitaker, the “anglocalvini- 
sta”.'® Both men devoted a whole series of writings, i.e. reciprocal retorts, 
to the authority of Scripture. Whitaker was anxious to demonstrate that 
the authority of Scripture was independent of the Church’s judgment. 
Stapleton, for his part, emphasized the Church’s authority with regard 
to Scripture. 


? Comp. O'Connell, Thomas Stapleton and the Counter Reformation, pp. 72, and 73-74. 
R.W. Holder made the interesting suggestion that Stapleton’s use of the title Antidota 
may be inspired by Calvin’s publication of some of the proceedings of Trent “with 
antidote”. The link is indeed obvious, but, until now, I did not find any explicit refer- 
ence of Stapleton’s to Calvin’s earlier use of the term. 

!* Thomas Stapleton, Antidota apostolica contra nostri temporis haereses... In Epistolam B. 
Pauli ad Romanos: Tomus 1I/—, Antverpiae: Apud Ioannem Keerbergium, 1595, 16f, 
811, [1bl] p., 17, [1bl] £; in -8?. See among others p. 623: “toxico Calviniano suam 
Antidotum tribuemus." 

5 Comp. O'Connell, Thomas Stapleton and the Counter Reformation, p. 73. 

16 O'Connell, Thomas Stapleton and the Counter Reformation, pp. 54 and 74—77. Comp. 
Jeanine De Landtsheer, “Catalogue n? 76," in Antwerp, Dissident Typographical Centre, eds. 
Imhof, Tournoy, and de Nave, pp. 143-144. 
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In short, Stapleton wrote mainly as an indefatigable controversialist, 
rather than as a talented Bible commentator. He tried to help his pupils 
and fellow-clergymen to combat heresy by printing the Catholic answer 
to the most debated biblical questions of the day. Stapleton liked to base 
his ideas on Augustine, which is also the case in his Bible commentar- 
ies, but he also associated himself with the later scholastic tradition as 
represented by Thomas Aquinas. In this sense he disagreed on more 
than one point with the radical Augustinian faction represented by Baius, 
and he did not subscribe to the latter’s ideas on justification, grace and 
free will." On the contrary, Stapleton tried to maintain good contacts 
with Lessius and the Jesuits. His loyalties however were increasingly put 
under pressure, e.g. when he was sent in 1596, together with Jacobus 
Janssonius and Joannes Clarius, as part of a delegation to the nuncio 
Frangipani, in order to voice the theological Faculty’s opposition to 
the Jesuits, the latter aspiring to establish a separate Louvain circuit of 
philosophical (and eventually theological) courses." 

In January 1597, after a professorship of only seven years, Stapleton 
accepted an offer of a proto-notaryship in Rome and he prepared to 
take up his new life at the Papal Court, where he was generally expected 
to receive the cardinalate in succession to William Allen. However, 
Stapleton’s leave from Louvain, as well as the requested travel allow- 
ance, was delayed, and his health deteriorated. Stapleton never went 
to Rome, and he died on 12 October 1598 in Louvain. 


A Pauline-Augustinian interpretation of Adam’s fall and the consequences 
thereof for posterity 


To illustrate Stapleton’s approach, we will now consider how he treats 
the fall of Adam and its consequences for mankind in his Antidota to 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. Right from the outset, in the first 
few pages of his introduction, it becomes clear that our controversial 
theologian, in his interpretation of Paul, is explicitly intent on entering 


17 Michael Seybold, “Zur theologischen Anthropologie bei Michael Baius (1513-1589) 
und Thomas Stapleton (1535-1598)," in Wahrheit und Verkündigung: Michael Schmaus 
zum 70. Geburtstag, eds. Leo Scheffczyk, Werner Dettloff, and Richard Heinzmann, 1 
(Paderborn, 1967), pp. 799-818, esp. pp. 817-818. 

18 Bruno Boute, “‘Veluti Altare contra Altare’. Graduation Rituals and University- 
Jesuit Confrontation: The Louvain Case 1593-1598"—1n preparation. 
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the debate with Calvin, Beza and even with Whitaker and the English 
puritans. As antidote to the poisonous reading of the “haeretici”, he 
wants to expose, in his own words, the true and pure teaching of Paul’s 
Epistle, as is evident in the judgement of the orthodox Fathers, the 
uniform rule of Catholic faith (“regula fidei"), and the whole context 
of the apostolic Letter." Before we proceed to his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we want first to summarize Stapleton’s vision 
on the original righteousness and on the original sin of Adam. In doing 
so we will make use of the outline employed by Michael Seybold, 
in the study he published in 1964 on the doctrine of justification as 
expounded by Stapleton, and as is found in particular in his De Tustifi- 
catione. ?! Subsequently we will look at the place he gives to original sin 
and concupiscentia in a number of passages in his Antidota on the Epistle 
to the Romans, and also at how he answers the question “Quid potest 
homo lapsus?” 


The original righteousness or iustitia originalis? 


According to Stapleton, the primary characteristic of original right- 
eousness was harmony between all man’s faculties. The body and 
human senses were in harmony with each other and were ordered by 
the higher faculties (the pars superior) of the soul, such as the will and 
reason; in this way they were able to pursue their natural goal in an 
ordered manner. This harmony between body and soul composes what 
is referred to as the material element of the zustitia originalis. The higher 
faculties of the soul allowed themselves to be totally directed by God; 
the soul pursued in this way her supernatural goal, that is, to enjoy God 
forever. This obedience to God was called the formal element of the 
iustitia originalis. All human faculties of body and spirit were in this way 
ultimately anchored in God: “amor Dei super omnia”. The basis of the 
iustitia originalis was God's gift of grace and could not be considered as 
a mere natural harmony. Furthermore, Stapleton emphasised that the 
original righteousness was not only a personal endowment bestowed 


19 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, f. 12v: “...contra 
venenatos hodie haereticorum sensus, quibus literas Apostolicas, Paulinas maxime, et 
hanc potissimum ad Romanos epistolam, foede contaminarunt, Antidota meditarer.” 

? Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, f. T6v—7r. 

2! Michael Seybold, Glaube und Rechtfertigung bei Thomas Stapleton, Konfessionskundliche 
und kontroverstheologische Studien 21 (Paderborn, 1967). 

2 Seybold, Glaube und Rechtfertigung bei Thomas Stapleton, pp. 55—60. 
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on Adam, but a constitution true of all human nature. This meant that 
Adam’s personal decisions had an effect beyond his own person and 
had consequences for the natural constitution in itself. 


Adam's original sin? 


Adam could have remained in this supernatural, beatific state if he 
had wished to do so. However, in an act of free will, he turned away 
from God, to make the created reality, and ultimately his own person, 
his centre. The fundamental basis of the sin was therefore pride. His 
turning away from God through a free act of his will signified the 
‘formal’ element of the sin. This rebellion against God meant also the 
loss of an ordering of the will under God. The loss of the harmony 
between body and spirit is referred to as the material element of the 
sinful state into which Adam had entered. The disharmony of body 
and spirit was not then called sin in a formal sense, but a punishment 
for the formal sinfulness, the rebellion against God. This distinction, 
finding support in the Thomistic division between forma and materia, 
was strongly held to by Stapleton. 


Original sin and concupiscentia? 


We need to keep these fundamental ideas in mind when, with reference 
to his discussion of Paul's Epistles, Stapleton, in his Antidota, addresses 
several elements of the doctrine of original sin. In Rom 5:12.18-19, 
Stapleton read amongst other things: “Wherefore as by one man sin 
entered into this world and by sin death: and so death passed upon all 
men, in whom all have sinned... Therefore, as by the offence of one, 
unto all men to condemnation: so also by the justice of one, unto all 
men to justification of life. For as by the disobedience of one man, 
many were made sinners: so also by the obedience of one, many shall 
be made just." Stapleton emphasizes here that Adam's sin has affected 
all humankind. In his explanation he appealed to the aforementioned 
distinction between forma en materia.» The original sin was not sin in the 


° Seybold, Glaube und Rechtfertigung bei Thomas Stapleton, pp. 61—63. 

?* Seybold, Glaube und Rechtfertigung bei Thomas Stapleton, pp. 64—73. 

? Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Ia-IIae, q. 75-84, Editio Leonina 7 (Rome, 
1892), pp. 47-109; Quaestiones disputatae de malo q. 4—5, Editio Leonina 23 (Rome, 1982), 
pp. 103-143. 
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sense that Adams formal act, his rebellion against God and his personal 
will to sin, was also imputed to humankind of later times. But Adam's 
original decision to sin was constitutive for human nature. It was this 
sinful constitution that Adam’s whole posterity had inherited. This does 
involve a formal inclination to sinfulness (it’s true), as with Adam, but 
on the material level, it involves an inherent disharmony between body 
and soul, as the result of Adam's original choice.?? Stapleton assumed 
that all the “heretics” were of this opinion." 

Stapleton did correct Theodorus Beza when he, in his Annotationes 
matores (first printed in 1594), had oversimplified in writing that Adam 
had passed on his sin to posterity.? Instead of doing so Stapleton 
referred to Augustine, who had suggested more specifically, that Adam 
had passed on the corruption and dark decay that sin brings forth.?? 
Without giving an explicit reference, he was probably alluding to 
certain passages from the De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo 
parvulorum, which played an important role in his entire commentary 
of this passage," and possibly also to Contra Iulianum.?! 


26 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 302—303: “Pec- 
caverunt autem contrahendo peccatum, et sic contrahendo, ut ipsi peccatores con- 
stituerentur. Quare est in singulis proprium peccatum originale, et singuli singulas 
maculas et culpas habent originales...non quia peccatum quod perpetravit Adam, 
illorum proprie est, aut illis imputatur, sed quia peccatum Adae illorum originaliter est, 
et ab Adam originem accepit ac causam, quod ab illo nascentes contrahunt... Uterque 
ut causa efficiens atque originalis ponitur, non ut causa formalis. Inobedientia Adae 
non est nostra formaliter, ut ille actus inobedientiae Adami nobis imputetur, nosque 
propterea solum inobedientes dicamur quia ille non obedivit, nulla alia in nobis culpae 
macula inhaerente...” 

7 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 303: *...quod 
totum haeretici fatentur." 

?* Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos p. 301: *Fictitia Bezae 
antithesis penitus vana et impia ostenditur, ex ea parte qua dicit, Christum et Adamum 
in eo similes esse, quod uterque, quod suum est, cum suis communicat. Non enim 
Adamus suum peccatum ab eo propagatis communicat, ut Beza exponit..." For quota- 
tions we refer to the following edition: Theodorus Beza, Jesu Christi Domini Nostri Novum 
Testamentum, sive Novum Foedus . . . ejusdem Theod. Bezae Annotationes . . . Accessit etiam Joachimi 
Camerarii in Novum Foedus Commentarius/—, Cantabrigiae: Ex Officina Rogeri Danielis 
1642, [8] £, 766 p., [12] f£., 125 p., [12£]; in -f°, p. 404A 1. 66-67. 

? Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 301—302: “...sed 
[Adamus communicat] suam ex peccato corruptionem et occultam tabe, ut D. Augus- 
tinus docuit." 

3° Augustinus, De peccatorum meritis et remissione I 9, 10, eds. Carolus E. Urba and 
Iosephus Zycha, CSEL 60 (Vienna, 1913), p. 11 1. 19. 

?! Augustinus, Contra Iulianum V, 15, 54, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne, PL 44 (Paris, 1845), 
col. 814 1. 37-39. 
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In indicating the inherent disharmony between body and soul, 
constituting the ‘material’ aspect of original sin, Stapleton referred to 
the notion of concupiscentia carnis. He applied the concupiscentia carnis in 
particular to the *caro corrupta", the unbridled, disordered lusts that 
troubled the carnal body, as for example in his Antidota on Rom 6:12: 
“Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, so as to obey the 
lusts thereof"? 

In his Antidota on Rom 7:7: “For I had not known concupiscence, 
if the law did not say: Thou shalt not covet", Stapleton dwelt at great 
length on the concupiscentia forbidden by Gods law, and does this with 
the “moderni haeretici" in mind.* Stapleton seems to assume here that 
the notion of concupiscentia could not be reduced to concupiscentia carnalis. 
He distinguished in the first place the “concupiscibilitas”, which was 
said to be a completely natural capacity to both good and evil, and 
with which the very first human, still in state of innocence, was said 
to be endowed. In the second place he spoke of concupiscentia carnis 
in a limited sense, to which he assigns the appropriate term “libido” 
(although he notes all the same, with reference to Augustine’s De civitate 
Dei, that this is a general term, applicable to every desire).** Thirdly, 
more essentially, he referred to the sensuality or “sensualitas”, which is 
defined by Augustine in his De Trinitate as “the senses of the body... ex- 
cluded from the reason”.* This should be understood as the rebellion 
and depravity of the lower powers in man that affected mankind as a 
result of original sin, which is also called the “lex membrorum”, for 
it is considered a punishment for original sin, and also bringing with 
it a continual inclination towards sensual desire.” In his definition, 
Stapleton paraphrased Thomas of Aquino explicitly?" Here once again, 


? Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 318. 

33 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 360—362. 

3t Augustinus, De civitate Dei XIV, 15, eds. Bernardus Dombart and Alphonsus Kalb, 
CCSL 48 (Turnhout, 1955), pp. 437 1. 31-438 1. 82. 

3 Augustinus, De Trinitate XII, xu, eds. William J. Mountain and Frans Glorie, 
CCSL 50 (Turnhout, 1968), p. 371 1. 8-9. Comp. Augustine, On the Trinity 12,12, ed. 
Gareth B. Matthews and trans. Stephen McKenna, Cambridge Texts in the History 
of Philosophy (Cambridge, MA, 2002), p. 95. 

?9$ Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 361: *...quae 
totam inferiorum virium rebellionem et depravationem ex peccato originali invectam 
complectitur, quae vocatur infra lex membrorum, quia est impetus quidam sensualitatis, in 
brutis quidem dominans, ideoque simpliciter lex, in homine originali iustitia destituto 
poenaliter eu[m] consequens..." 

37 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Ya-IIlae q. 91 ar. 6, Editio Leonina 7, pp. 
157-158. 
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Stapleton seems to assume that the passions of the sin are principally 
active in the human body. This became evident from additional cross- 
references to Paul: “corpus peccati” (Rom 6:6), “lex membrorum” and 
“lex peccati” (Rom 7:23), “vetus homo...qui corrumpitur secundum 
desideria erroris” (Eph 4:22), “caro enim concupiscit adversus spiritum 
spiritus” (Gal 5:7). Evidently, Stapleton also quoted Augustine to so lend 
support to Paul. In his De civitate Dei, Augustine had also called this 
fundamental corruption and sensuality “the root of error and perverse 
love, from which come forth innumerable crimes".? And in Letter 
167—Letter 29, in Stapleton's count—which dealt with the meaning 
of the Epistle of James and was directed at Jerome, the Church Father 
had spoken of “fomes peccati" or “fuel of sin".?? Stapleton assumed 
that Augustine, in these passages, was also referring to the evil fruits 
of concupiscentia, which, and this is important, come forth through the 
consent of (higher) reason (“per consensum superioris rationis"). From 
this, a fourth meaning needed however also to be distinguished, that of 
the habitual, inherent, concupiscentia, in the sense of the very primary 
inclinations and disordered desires (“primi motus et desideria prava"), 
before it was possible to speak in any sense of consent. To clarify this 
distinction Stapleton quoted Jas 1:14—15: “every man is tempted by 
his own concupiscence... Then, when concupiscence hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin. But sin, when it is completed, begetteth death", 
and—without an explicit quotation—he referred to Augustine's Contra 
Tulianum.” 

An important aspect in the Antidota on Rom 7:7 was to determine 
which of the aforementioned forms of concupiscentia were forbidden 
by God's Law of God, i.e. the Decalogue.* This did not concern the 
habitual, inherent, concupiscentia, that 1s the very primary inclinations 
and disordered desires, which had come to every human being through 
original sin, but rather the actual deed, to which man, by means of his 


38 Augustinus, De civitate Dei XXII, 22, eds. Dombart and Kalb, CCSL 48, p. 842 
l. 20-21. 

3° Augustinus, £f. 167. De Sententia lacobi Apostoli, III 10, ed. Alois Goldbacher, CSEL 
44 (Vienna, 1904), p. 597 1. 8. 

*? Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 361: “Sed concu- 
piscentia et sensualitas...pro eius malis fructibus accipitur, non quidem omnibus, sed 
quos per consensum superioris rationis parit...” 

?! [n the margin of the book there is a reference made to Lib. 6 c. 8, but the subject 
in question fits in more with Lib. 6 c. 9 (Augustinus, Contra Iulianum VL, 9, ed. Migne, 
PL 44, cols. 836-838). 

? Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 362—363. 
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free will (“actus et consensus interior"), had consented. It was therefore 
the deliberate consent of the will that made concupiscentia an actual 
sin. This implied that in those who were re-born, i.e. those who had 
been baptised, concupiscentia as such could no longer be called sin, in 
as far as there was no subsequent consent.” In the light of the ongo- 
ing theological controversy, Stapleton put a strong emphasis on this 
point: Protestants did consider these primary impulses to be sin, even 
if there was no consent. Stapleton also asked himself what this meant 
for heathens who were not baptised. Referring to Augustine’s Contra 
Tulianum,“ he suggested that the disordered desires of the heathens 
were “to some extent sin” (“quodammodo peccata"), since ultimately all 
mankind is one with Adam, through whom sin has come to them. Or, 
in other words: the involuntary desires which disturbed mankind, were 
even in the case of the heathens not “in the actual sense of the word” 
(“proprie”) sin, because the free consent of the will was absent. In other 
words: concupiscentia was guilty in the heathens who were not baptised, 
in the sense that it was imputed as sin, rather than actually being sin 
(“in peccatum potius imputetur quam proprie peccatum sit"). 
Stapleton referred to Calvin's commentary on the relevant verse 
“Thou shalt not covet^—first published in 1540 and revised in later 
versions—and noted that he had interpreted Augustine as saying that 
God “in this last commandment demands from us such integrity that 
no corrupt lust should move us to evil, however much we may with- 
hold our consent.” For Stapleton this remark was totally absurd, and 
in complete contradiction with the previously cited word of James. 
The reason that Calvin thought this was because “in the preceding 
commandments Moses had condemned all the corrupt affections which 
our hearts conceive, the yearnings by which we are tempted." On 
the basis of the above Stapleton took note of Calvin’s categorizing the 
primary impulses of concupiscentia as already meriting judgement and 


5 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 362: “Hanc enim per 
se concupiscentiam seu sensualitatem, eiusque primos motus et desideria prava decalogus 
per modum obligationis non prohibet, sed actum et consensum interiorem..." 

* Augustinus, Contra Iulianum VI, 5, 12, ed. Migne, PL 44, col. 829 1. 27-45. 

5 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 362. 

46 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 363, with a quota- 
tion from [John Calvin,] Johannis Calvini commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, ed. 
Thomas H.L. Parker, Studies in the History of Christian Thought 22 (Leiden, 1981), 
p. 1421. 101-106; comp. Jean Calvin, The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Romans and to the 
Thessalonians, trans. Ross Mackenzie, eds. David W. Torrance and Thomas F Torrance, 
Calvin's Commentaries (1960; repr. Grand Rapids, MI, 1980), pp. 142-143. 
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in this way as sin, without there having been any consent. This posi- 
tion was at complete odds with the doctrinal tradition of the Catholic 
Church, which he summarized concisely at the end of his discussion." 
The fact that Calvin had introduced a further distinction between the 
primary impulses on the one hand and consent to these on the other, 
was inconsequent, as this seemed to have no real significance for the 
"impostor".*? 

In his Antidota to Rom 7:13 “But sin, that it may appear sin, by that 
which is good, wrought death in me: that sin, by the commandment, 
might become sinful above measure",? Stapleton examined this above 
mentioned theme further and was obliged all the same to conclude that 
Paul repeatedly made use of the word “sin” (“peccatum”) in reference 
to concupiscentia. This was why, he argued, the Protestants (“haeretici”) 
obstinately maintained that concupiscentia was also sin in the actual 
meaning of the term, in those who had been re-born, and this despite 
the fact that there was no question of free consent. In their opinion, 
mankind, even the baptised, were always in a position of sin before 
God. But, however sinful mankind was in himself, he was still covered 
by the screen of grace (“umbraculum gratiae tegatur"), and sin was not 
imputed to him (“non imputetur"). In order to answer the Protestants, 
Stapleton quoted once more from Augustine, to whom the heretics were 
also keen to refer. The Church Father held the key by which Paul's 
indication of concupiscentia as sin could be interpreted in the right way: 
concupiscentia did not mean sin in the one re-born in the true meaning 
of the word (“veri nominis peccatum non est”), but could be called so 
“because it came forth from sin and moved to sin” (“quia ex peccato 
facta est...vel quia ad peccatum movet"). It is perhaps of interest 
to note that Stapleton cited several isolated phrases from Augustine’s 
Contra duas epistolas Pelagianorum in this regard.?! 


" Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 366: “...ipsa prava 
desideria absque consensu nulla prorsus peccata sunt, quae reum hominem teneant, sed 
vitia naturae corruptae, consensus autem adiectus veri nominis peccatum facit..." 

55 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 365-366, with a 
quotation from Calvin, Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, ed. Parker, p. 142 
l. 12-17. 

1 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 377. 

°° Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 382. 

?! Augustinus, Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum I, 13, 26—27, eds. Carolus F. Urba and 
Iosephus Zycha, CSEL 60 (Vienna, 1913), p. 445 1. 20-21, and p. 446 1. 5-6. 
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In his Antidota, on the notorious passage from Rom 7:17-18: “Now 
then it 1s no more I that do it: but sin that dwelleth in me. For I know 
that there dwelleth not in me, that 1s to say, in my flesh, that which 
is good. For to will is present with me: but to accomplish that which 
is good, I find not”, Stapleton repeats that it is in the flesh that the 
seat of sin is to be found, to which the blame for the evil deed must 
be attributed, that is doing (desiring) what one does not want. The 
"subject", which continues to lust in the reborn person, is therefore the 
flesh.” It becomes very clear in this passage however, that the Louvain 
theologian did see the Pauline oap€ in a broader way. “Caro” could not 
only be applied to the previously mentioned lower and fleshly desires, 
which were considered incompatible with the mind and higher reason. 
“Caro” could also mean the carnal and disordered desires within the 
mind and higher reason itself, which was called “the will” or, even 
more precisely, “the consent of the will" (“consensus voluntatis")? The 
will was to be found, as it were, between the fleshly part (the “pars 
inferior") and the spiritual part (the *pars superior") of man. Stapleton 
meant that the will could give in to fleshly desires, but was in no way 
predetermined to do so. 

It was for this reason that Stapleton reacted against Calvin who situ- 
ated the “seat of the flesh” ("sedes carnis") in the mind and the will 
(“in ipsa mente ac voluntate") of mankind, even with those who had 
been regenerated, so that while they partially consented to God's Law, 
they also shrunk from it, were partially spirit but also partially flesh. 
Calvin concluded subsequently that there was no single law that could 
be adhered to by any regenerate person, and no single good work or 
any observance of the law that could be reckoned as righteous before 
God. Every act of mankind, even of the regenerate, was steeped in 
evil. As support Stapleton included a long quotation from Calvin's 
commentary on Rom 7.°* 


5 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 394. 

5 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 394—395: “Caro 
enim vel ipsum inferiorem et carnalem appetitum, qui menti et superiori rationi 
repugnat; vel carnalem aliquem et inordinatum affectuum in ipsa mente ac superiori 
ratione, quam voluntatem seu voluntatis consensum dicimus (qui affectus pravus ac 
vitiosus recto ac spirituali opponitur) significare posse videtur..." 

5t Calvin, Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, ed. Parker, p. 150 1. 58-61, 
83-85, and p. 151 1. 1-8. 
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To refute Calvin, Stapleton introduced a long quotation from 
Augustine's Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum;? it was at this point that 
he even called Augustine Paul's “sanior interpres". From this Stapleton 
concluded that it is neither the “anima” nor the "spiritus" which makes 
mankind consent to sin or commit an evil deed, for these belong to 
the domain of grace (which immediately opens up the possibility for 
performing truly good acts). It 1s the fleshly part that drives mankind to 
sin. It is on the basis of the distinction introduced here by Paul, between 
“anima” and “voluntas animae" on the one hand, and “caro” on the 
other hand, that the Apostle can rightly say, in Stapleton's opinion: 
“Now then it is no more I that do it: but sin that dwelleth in me." 
Stapleton also pointed ahead to the notorious words from Rom 7:20: 
*Now if I do that which I will not, it is no more I that do it: but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” The “I” obviously referred to man’s “pars superior", 
the “anima” and the “voluntas animae", “sin” referred rather to the 
"fuel of sin” (fomes peccati") which was to be found in the flesh. And 
once again a supporting quotation was given from Augustine's oeuvre, 
this time from sermo 154.” 

Following on from the above, Stapleton read in Rom 7:22-23: “For 
I am delighted with the law of God, according to the inward man. 
But I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of my 
mind and captivating me in the law of sin that is in my members." 
In explanation of these verses, Stapleton immediately called upon 
Augustine's Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum?? and his De nuptiis et con- 
cupiscentüs,? from which he quoted in detail. On the basis of Paul, as 
interpreted by Augustine, what was essential according to Stapleton was 
to take delight in the law of God according to the interior self, and 
not consent to concupiscence according to the law of sin. The captiv- 


5 Augustinus, Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum I, 10, 18, eds. Urba and Zycha, CSEL 
60, p. 440 1. 14-22. 

°° Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 399—400: *... Quare 
Apostolus interiecta distinctione, de se et de carne sua, iterum concludit: Si quod volo, 
supple voluntate animae et deliberata; illud facio, id est, concupisco; iam non ego operor 
tllud, sed quod habitat in me peccatum, id est, nulla pars animae meae, nulla voluntas mea 
hoc operatur, sed fomes ille peccati in carne mea habitans.” 

? Augustinus, Sermo cLIv, ed. Jacques-Paul Migne, PL 38 (Paris, 1841), col. 838 
l. 27-29. 

58 Augustinus, Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum I, 10, 19-20, eds. Urba and Zycha, 
CSEL 60, pp. 441 1. 10-442 1. 6. 

5 Augustinus, De nuptiis et concupiscentia I, 30, 33-34; 31, 35, eds. Carolus E. Urba 
and Iosephus Zycha, CSEL 42 (Vienna, 1902), pp. 245 1. 8-246 1. 11. 
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ity of the sin did not have a hold on the whole person, but only on 
his “flesh”. The inner man, the “lex mentis”, was able to choose what 
was good, and not, therefore, consent to concupiscentia. In opposition to 
Calvin, Stapleton emphasised that a regenerated Christian was not just 
a captive of concupiscentia, and that living according to the Spirit was 
certainly, through God's grace, possible.9? 

In short, Stapleton opposed the Protestant belief that concupiscentia or 
the “sensualitas” and their primary inclinations remained sin, even in 
the regenerate, and were in themselves meriting damnation. Justification 
meant from this perspective, that God no longer imputed this sin to 
those baptised in Christ (“non imputatur"). Stapleton summarised this 
fundamental Protestant view again at the beginning of his discussion 
of Rom 8:1. In contrast he put forward the Catholic idea that accord- 
ing to Paul concupiscentia in the baptised was in itself not sin that would 
lead to damnation, as long as one did not consent to the “lex peccati” 
that was at work in the flesh.*! 


Quid potest homo lapsus? 


Thomas Stapleton sought to give an answer to the question: “Of what 
is fallen man still capable?” He assumed in the first place that man’s 
natural capacities, such as mind and will, although diminished through 
original sin, had not lost all potential. The mind was still oriented 
towards truth and the will toward good. Subsequently, even in his fallen 
state, man had the capacity to choose between good and evil. Stapleton 
was therefore critical of Theodorus Beza, whom he called in this con- 
text the most vicious corruptor of Paul (“Pauli corruptor pessimus"), 


® Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 417—418: “Talem 
hic seipsum et in sua persona iustos omnes in Christo regeneratos describit Apostolus, 
qui ab ipsa etiam concupiscentia abhorrent, qui, iuxta quod lex dicit, vellent omnino 
non concupiscere, et legi vetanti ipsum concupiscere condelectantur secundum interio- 
rem hominem, Dei videlicet gratia renovatum. Sic mentem habent liberam ab omni 
consensione in malum, licet carnem gerant captivam ad concupiscendum id quod 
malum est.” 

9' Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 427: *Sustinent hodie 
pertinaciter haeretici, ipsam concupiscentiam seu sensualitatem, eiusque primos motus, 
esse in renatis vere peccata damnatione digna, sed non imputari illis, quia in Christo 
sunt, hoc est, quia baptizati sunt. Atqui Apostolus damnationem hoc loco removet non 
simpliciter ab iis qui in Christo sunt, sed qui sic in Christo sunt, ut non secundum 
carnem ambulant, id est, qui sensualitatem aut legem peccati in carne consentiendo 
non sequuntur." With a quotation from Augustinus, Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum I, 
10, 21, eds. Urba and Zycha, CSEL 60, p. 442 1. 15-16. 
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since he had denied the liberum arbitrium and had portrayed mankind 
as being in complete slavery to sin. In his annotations? on Rom 6:20 
he had written: “For when you were the servants of sin, you were free 
from righteousness” (in the sense of “unable to accomplish something 
with regard to one’s own justification"). Since Beza, in his negation of 
the berum arbitrium, had appealed to Augustine, and in particular to his 
anti-Pelagian writings, Stapleton responded with multiple references to 
Augustine. He quoted extensively from Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum 
in this context, in which the Church Father had said, amongst other 
things, that it is far from being true that free choice perished in the 
sinner? and also from Letter 215, the famous letter to Valentine and 
his brethren, in which Augustine had written that: “the Catholic faith 
neither denies free will whether for a bad life or a good one, nor allows 
it so much effect that it can do anything without the grace of God.” 
Stapleton recognized, at the same time, that if the liberum arbitrium was 
to choose to do a good deed, which was to lead moreover to salvation, 
then God's grace was imperative. In addition to this, Stapleton referred 
to multiple other writings such as De correptione et gratia, De peccatorum 
meritis et remissione, De gratia Christi et de peccato originali and De gratia et 
libero arbitrio to prove his point.” 

Calvin was also completely mistaken in his assumption of man's 
total depravity, and incapacity to do anything but sin. He had also 
misunderstood Augustine’s anti-Pelagian writings and his necessitas 
peccandi. Calvin's perspective on this point comes to the fore amongst 
other places in his commentary on Rom 10:5-8: *Paul now compares 
the righteousness of faith and the righteousness of works in order to 
make it clear how greatly they are at variance. The difference which 
exists between opposites 1s seen more clearly by a comparison between 


9? Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, p. 339: *Eratis pec- 
cati iugo prorsus mancipati. Hoc autem quum ita se habeat, miror qua tandem fronte 
audeant sophistae suum liberum arbitrium tueri, liberum sane iustitiae, servum autem 
peccati, ut illis toties exprobrat Augustinus." This is a quotation from: Beza, Jesu Christi 
Domini Nostri Novum "Testamentum, sive Novum Foedus..., p. 412B 1. 20—25. 

55 Augustinus, Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum I, 2, 5, eds. Urba and Zycha, CSEL 
60, p. 426 1. 4-18. Comp. Augustine, Answer to the Pelagians, II: Marriage and Desire, 
Answer to the Two Letters of the Pelagians, Answer to Julian, trans. Roland J. Teske, ed. John 
E. Rotelle, The Works of Saint Augustine, A translation for the 21st Century, I/24 
(New York, 1998), p. 118. 

ĉ& Augustinus, Ep 215. Ad Valentinum et fratres, 4, ed. Alois Goldbacher, CSEL 57 
(Vienna, 1911), pp. 390 1. 21—391 1. 3. Comp. Augustine, Letters. Volume 5 (204-270), 
trans. Wilfrid Parsons, The Fathers of the Church. A New Translation 32 (1956; repr. 
Washington, D.C., 1977), p. 65. 

59 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 339-341. 
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them.”° This black and white reasoning was foreign to Stapleton. In 
his antidotum to Calvin's commentary he quoted Augustine’s De spiritu 
et littera? and his Expositio epistulae ad Galatas, beginning with the words: 
“Thus it is one thing not to be justified, another not to be justified 
before God.”® In his interpretation of Augustine's comment, he pro- 
posed that the righteousness which was the result of obedience to the 
Law (“iustitia ex lege”), which man can achieve assisted by his natural 
capacities, could not be called sheer unrighteousness (“non est mera 
iniustitia") and that this was not the absolute opposite of justification 
through faith (“ex fide iustitia”), in the way that evil is the opposite of 
good. The “iustitia ex lege” however differed from, and was imperfect 
and insufficient for justification in the eyes of God. (“iustificationem 
coram Deo”). For this, grace and faith were essential. 

In summary, in answer to the question of what fallen man is still 
capable, the question first needed to be asked: “Quid potest homo lapsus 
in ordine ad vitam moralem?" To systematize Stapleton's answer to 
this, we refer to the four elements which M. Seybold recognizes in the 
Louvain theologian's perspective." Stapleton assumed in the first place 
that the nature of fallen man has been damaged by original sin, but 
still retained the ability to choose good, or—expressed negatively—to 
not always sin. Mankind was not doomed, always and in every way, to 
rebel against God. Consequently, it was clear that this good was actually 
good, since it was oriented towards the ultimate goal, (“finis ultimus"), 
God. The infralapsarian man could not, in his own natural powers, 
produce a perfect and undivided orientation toward the ultimate goal, 
God, subject to concupiscentia as he was. 'To love God above all things 
(“amor Dei super omnia”) was ultimately not possible without the sup- 
port of grace, offered to man in Jesus Christ. As far as his supernatural 
salvation was concerned, fallen man could do nothing, thereby providing 
an adequate answer to the second question: “Quid potest homo lapsus 
in ordine ad vitam supernaturalem?" 


99 Calvin, Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, ed. Parker, p. 224 1. 92-94; comp. 
Calvin, The Epistle of Paul The Apostle to the Romans, trans. Mackenzie, p. 222. 

*' Augustinus, De spiritu et littera 29, 50, eds. Carolus E. Urba and Iosephus Zycha, 
CSEL 60 (Vienna, 1913), p. 206 1. 3-12. 

93 Augustinus, Expositio ad Galatas 21, ed. Ioannes Divjak, CSEL 84 (Vienna, 1971), 
p. 811. 6-12. Comp. Augustine's Commentary on Galatians 21 (11), ed. Eric Plumer, 
Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford, 2003), pp. 158-159. 

$9 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 631—632. 

Comp. Seybold, Glaube und Rechtfertigung bei Stapleton, pp. 78-85. 
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What can be concluded about Stapleton’s reception of Paul, on the 
basis of a study of both some key texts taken from the Apostle’s Epistle 
to the Romans and the author’s preface to this commentary? Stapleton 
considered Paul as the most learned among the evangelists and the 
apostles, immersed in divine wisdom and inflamed by godly love, but 
writing on difficult issues in a sometimes obscure style. The topics of 
grace and free will Paul is dealing with in his Epistle to the Romans, have 
even been untouched by the other canonical writers.’! Both the Fathers 
of the Church, the scholastic theologians and the contemporary writers 
have immensely struggled with the theological issues under discussion. 
Protestants from their part have distorted the meaning of Paul's words. 
Luther, “the father of contemporary apostasy”,’? and other heretics in 
his track, have constructed, on the basis of Romans, the doctrine of 
the justification on the sole basis of faith, and made it the hermeneuti- 
cal key for the understanding of the whole Gospel. Therefore Paul’s 
Epistles had to be studied by sincere theologians in order to formulate 
the Catholic answer to the main debated theological questions of the 
era. In line with his confreres, Stapleton considered it his first duty to 
interpret Paul's Epistles in accordance with the “regula fidei" as worded 
by the Fathers of the Church (“veteres”) and the scholastic theologians 
(“recentiores”). Secondly, as a true controversial theologian, he aspired 
to offer a strong antidote to Calvin, Beza and Whitaker—Stapleton’s 
regular teaser—who made Paul’s Epistles the basis of their errone- 
ous views with regard to the fall of Adam and its consequences for 
his posterity. This approach was, as argued Stapleton, his very own 


7 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, f. t4v—5r: “Sed in 
una hac ad Romanos epistula veluti totum effundens spiritum suum, multis nominibus 
singulariter difficilis est. Quia multas movet quaestiones, easdemque difficiles; quia 
utitur phrasibus confusis et minus explicatis, concise loquendo, et praeter vulgarem 
morem; quia disputationes tractat veluti inusitatas, de quibus in Evangelio vel caeteris 
Apostolis parum aut nihil invenias...” 

? Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, f. 13r. 

8 Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, f. T5v—7r: *... Possem 
hic praeter veteres et intermedios huius epistolae doctissimos interpretes (...) recentio- 
res, nostraeque aetatis interpretes bono numero recensere .. . Primus, ut divini Apostoli 
germanam ac genuinam disputationem, sensum verum, purum, et orthodoxum, iuxta 
veterum et orthodoxorum Patrum iudicium, iuxta analogiam et regulam fidei Christianae 
Catholicae, denique iuxta ipsius literae Apostolicae planum et perspicuum contextum, 
retinerem, traderem, explicarem...” 
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contribution to the debate about Paul's book.” It goes without say- 
ing that Stapleton considered the Epistle to the Romans (and to the 
Corinthians) as food for learned theologians and not for simple lay- 
people. T'herefore his commentaries were part of his Antidota, and not 
of his Promptuaria, the latter intended to provide his fellow clergymen 
with a practical pastoral aid, to help them prepare their sermons about 
the Lord's exemplary words and deeds as included in the Gospels. 

On the basis of the above discussed passages in Romans, we can 
deduce Stapleton’s formulation of the Catholic answer to the debated 
questions of that era. All descendants of Adam are born burdened 
with guilt, as a consequence of Adam’s sin, since all humanity share 
the same human nature. Formally considered, the inherited guilt con- 
sists in turning away from God, and therefore in the rebellion of man 
in relation to God. On the material level, original sin expresses itself 
in inner disharmony within the human person. This is what is meant 
by concupiscentia, which is at work in man’s fleshly nature. Stapleton 
shared this conviction with his theological opponents. He was explicit 
in his resistance however, of the Reformed thesis that concupiscentia and 
the related primary inclinations remained as sin, even in the baptised, 
inevitably leading to damnation. This also implied that every act of 
a human person was steeped in evil and could in no way contribute 
to his or her justification. Justification meant that God did not impute 
the sin to the baptised. Stapleton opposed this with the Catholic view: 
concupiscentia was for the baptised only a sin, in the strict meaning of the 
word, when he or she consented with the will. Stapleton viewed man 
as retaining his natural capacities, such as the will and reason, even if 
these had been damaged. Mankind was therefore capable, through a 
faithful fulfilment of the law, of morally good actions, even if the grace 
of God and faith were imperative for justification. 

By means of literal quotations, free allusions and formal references 
to Augustine, and in particular to his anti-Pelagian writings, Stapleton 
sought to substantiate his interpretation of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
Augustine was of-course also a preferred Protestant reference. Although 
Stapleton refers to no other Church Father in the passages we have 
studied, his interpretation of Augustine is moderate, so that he keeps 


™ Stapleton, Antidota apostolica in Epistolam B. Pauli ad Romanos, f. 17r “Alter, et huic 
instituto proprius, ut fraudulentis et impurissimis haereticorum corruptelis occur- 
rerem...” 
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at a distance from the in the meantime condemned Baianism. There is 
no doubt that this is related to his wanting to remain true to Thomas 
Aquinas, who was accused by the Reformers of having distorted the 
faith. Stapleton’s intention is to demonstrate that Augustine, the Church 
Father, and Thomas, the scholastic master, do not contradict each other 
but rather promote the same faith of the Church, as it was formulated 
in a sublime but often difficult way by Paul, the Apostle.” 


? Comp. Seybold, Glaube und Rechtfertigung bei Stapleton, p. 90. 
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ANTONIO DEL CORRO AND PAUL AS THE APOSTLE OF 
THE GOSPEL OF UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION 


Rady Roldan-Figueroa 


Introduction 


In this essay, I will demonstrate how the Spanish theologian Antonio 
del Corro appropriated the figure of Paul in his Dialogus theologicus quo 
epistola Divi Pauli apostoli ad Romanos explanatur (London, 1574; English, 
1575).' I will show that in his Dialogus theologicus, Antonio del Corro rep- 
resented Paul as the apostle of the Gospel of God’s universal redemp- 
tive grace. Antonio del Corro’s construction of Paul was an important 
aspect of his irenic theology. Moreover, he gave free expression in his 
Dialogus theologicus to important articulations of Christian doctrine that 
were anticipated in his 1570 work Tableau de l'Ouvre de Dieu. This lat- 
ter work precipitated a meltdown in relations between Corro and the 
Coetus of stranger churches—the joint monthly meeting of overseeing 
ministers and elders of the French, Dutch, and Italian churches—and 
prompted Corro to make a full transition to Anglicanism. Antonio del 
Corro’s doctrinal conflict with the stranger churches of London is the 


This study was supported in part by funds from the Baylor University Research 
Committee and a Lilly Theological Scholar Grant of the Association of Theological 
Schools. I also want to acknowledge the assistance provided at different points of this 
project by my research assistants Mr. Herman N. Meza, Mr. Gabe Orea, and Mrs. 
Lisa Bonnet. 

! Dialogus theologicus. Quo epistola Divi Pauli apostoli ad Romanos explanatur. Ex pría]electionibus 
Antonii Corrani Hispalensis, sacrae theologiae professoris, collectus, & concinnatus (London, 1574); 
A theological dialogue. Wherein the Epistle of S. Paul the Apostle to the Romanes is expounded. 
Gathered and set together out of the readings of Antonie Corranus of Seville, professor of Divinitie 
(London, 1575). Throughout this work references are made to the Latin original of 
1574. For a general account of Corro's life and work see William McFadden, The 
Life and Works of Antonio del Corro (Belfast, 1953); Paul J. Hauben, Three Spanish Heretics 
and the Reformation (Geneva, 1967), and; José C. Nieto, El Renacimiento y la otra Espana: 
Visión cultural socioespiritual (Geneva, 1997), pp. 480-91. Also see Marcelino Menéndez 
Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos españoles, 2 vols. (1911; repr. Madrid, 2000), 2:110-18. 
For a bibliography of works by and about Antonio del Corro see A. Gordon Kinder, 
"Antonio del Corro," in Bibliotheca Dissidentium, ed. André Séguenny (Baden-Baden, 
1986), 7:121-177. 
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essential backdrop against which his highly contextualized appropria- 
tion of Paul needs to be understood. Accordingly, due attention will be 
devoted to the reconstruction of this context of doctrinal conflict. This 
reconstruction is all the more necessary since the figure of Antonio del 
Corro has been portrayed by centuries of confessional historiography 
as a heretic of sorts? Hence, his own contribution to our understand- 
ing of the appropriation of Paul in the sixteenth century lays marred 
under layers of historiography requiring the previous task of historical 


See for instance the following rather friendly characterization of the theology of 
Antonio del Corro in La France Protestante: “Il s'y montre théologien conciliant et large, 
d'une dogmatique un peu vague et inclinant aux opinions antitrinitaires d’Ochin et de 
Castalion.” Eugéne Haag and Emile Haag, La France Protestante, ed. M. Henri Bordier, 
2nd ed. (Paris, 1886), 5:1125—26. But confessional historiography has not always been so 
kind to Corro. Walter Travers (1548?—1635), for example, in his 1586 Supplication before 
the Privy Council alleged that his conflict with Richard Hooker stemmed in part from 
Hooker’s teachings “concerning Predestination, otherwise than the Word of God [...], 
and not unlike that wherewith Coranus sometimes troubled his church.” Walter Travers, 
A supplication made to the councel by Master Walter Travers, in The Works of Mr. Richard Hooker 
(London, 1666), p. 491. Thomas Rogers (d. 1616) in his The faith, doctrine, and religion, 
professed, and protected in the realm of England of 1607, mentions Corro alongside Servetus, 
Valdés, Schwenkfeldians, and Familists. Rogers in said commentary on the Thirty-nine 
Articles brands Corro as an opponent of article twenty, on the authority of the Church. 
Thomas Rogers, The faith, doctrine, and religion, professed, © protected in the realme of England 
([Cambridge], 1607), p. 107. Finally, Anthony Wood in his Athenae Oxonienses (1691—92) 
provides an abstract of a letter by the Oxford theologian John Reynolds (1549-1607) to 
Laurence Humphrey (1525-1589), in which Corro is characterized as been “tainted with 
Pelagianism." In the same letter, Reynolds concluded that *Corrano's obscure speeches 
in the said Tables, do give just suspicion of very great heresies, about predestination 
and justification by faith, two the chief points of Christian religion." Anthony Wood, 
Athenae Oxonienses an exact history of all the writers and bishops who have had their education in 
the most ancient and famous University of Oxford (London, 1691-92), 1:221—22. Moreover, 
to this day scholars have uncritically accepted the perception of Corro as a Pelagian 
or Arian heretic. For instance, modern scholars of English Unitarianism have seen in 
Corro one of its early precursors. In his history of the intellectual origins of English 
Unitarianism, Gaston Bonet-Maury saw in Corro a disciple of Bernardino Ochino 
and a sure link between the latter and English Unitarianism. Gaston Bonet-Maury, 
Early Sources of English Unitarian Christianity, trans. Edward Potter Hall (London, 1884), 
p. 160. Eduard Boehmer, on the other hand, underscored the connection between 
Corro and Socinianism. Specifically Boehmer rejuvenated the claim made by Jacobus 
Trigland in 1650 to the effect that Corro was editor of Faustus Socinius’ De sacrae 
scripturae auctoritate, published at London in 1588 under the pseudonym of Domingo 
Lopez. Eduard Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana. Spanish Reformers of Two Centuries from 1520, 
(Burt Franklin Bibliographical and Reference Series) 3 vols. (Strassbourg, 1874—[1904]; 
repr. New York, 1962), 3:75, 143. According to this view, Corro was also the author 
of the preface to De sacrae scripturae auctoritate. McFadden disagreed with this opinion 
and Kinder did not include this work in his bibliography of Antonio del Corro, which 
he compiled for Séguenny’s Bibliotheca Dissidentium. McFadden, The Life and Works, pp. 
743-748; Kinder, “Antonio del Corro,” p. 145. 
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reconstruction. After the presentation of the immediate historical con- 
text of Corro's Dialogus theologicus, I will discuss three strategies employed 
by Corro in his appropriation of the figure of Paul in a context of 
doctrinal conflict. As I will demonstrate, these strategies are paratextual, 
autobiographical, and eisegetical. 


Corro’s Letter to Reina from Théobon and Its Unintended Ramifications 


Antonio del Corro (1527-1591), was an observant monk of the Order 
of Saint Jerome until 1557. Shortly before this, Corro and other Hiero- 
nymite monks had embraced the reformist project articulated by the 
evangelical cathedral preacher Constantino Ponce de la Fuente (d. 1560). 
From early in the 1550s, Seville evangelicals were under the influence 
of other spiritual currents and the writings of other reformers. Among 
these sources was the pietistic spirituality of Juan de Valdés (d. 1541). 
Furthermore, Corro himself in a letter to Heinrich Bullinger dated 
7 July 1574, indicates that as early as 1554 he had been in contact with 
Bullinger’s writings.” After his departure from Spain in 1557, Corro 
spent the next eight years between Lausanne—where he studied at the 
Academy—Béarn, Bergerac, and Montargis.* 

The eighteen months of his academic stay at Lausanne, from Febru- 
ary 1558 to July 1559, were particularly significant in his formation. 
These months coincided with the tumultuous events in the power 
struggle between the Bernese authorities on the one hand, and the 
Calvinist ministers and members of the theological faculty of the Pays 
de Vaud, on the other. In an ironic twist, the theology that Antonio del 
Corro articulated throughout his career reflected the more moderate 
positions of the Bernese authorities than that of his French Calvinist 
teachers at Lausanne? Indeed, the original impulse for Corro’s later 
rejection of Calvinist predestinarianism can be traced to the Bernese 
prohibition of 26 January 1555 against the preaching of the doctrine of 


* Antonio del Corro to Heinrich Bullinger, London, 7 July 1574, in Hastings Robinson, 
trans., The Zurich Letters (Cambridge, 1846), pp. 471-72. 

* For more on the life of Corro and his ministry before 1566 see B.A. Vermaseren, 
“The Life of Antonio del Corro (1527-1591) Before his Stay in England. I. In Spain 
and France,” Archives et Bibliothèques de Belgique 57 (1986), 530—68. 

? McFadden, The Life and Works, pp. 77—108. 
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predestination and the longstanding Bernese rejection of the Genevan 
practice of church discipline. 

In November 1566, Corro moved to Antwerp after the invitation of 
the consistory of the Walloon church. The city council soon prohibited 
the consistory from allowing Corro to preach and eventually, under 
direct pressure from the regent Margaret of Parma, refused to validate 
his settlement in the city.’ Corro remained in the city, nevertheless, and 
even preached in private gatherings. He published there two of his best 
known works, namely Epistre aux pasteurs de l'Eglise Flamengue d’Anuers de la 
Confession d’Augsbourg (1567; English, 1569) and Lettre envoyée a la maiesté 
du roy des Espaignes (1567; English, 1577). The former was meant to 
conciliate Calvinist and Lutherans in the city, but unfortunately had 
the contrary effect. He was forced to leave Antwerp after the Calvinist 
uprising of 13 March 1567, arriving in London the next month. 

Corro’s activities in London were from the beginning received with 
suspicion. Misgivings about Corro’s ministry, especially within the 
French consistory, were aroused on account of Corro’s association with 
Casiodoro de Reina (c. 1520-1594).° The latter fled England in 1563 
under accusations of sodomy. Moreover, the French consistory was 
in the possession of a 1563 letter from Corro to Reina that attested 
to their continued friendship and seemed to indicate that Corro had 
heterodox leanings.’ In the words of the French minister Jean Cousin 
(d. 1574): “in a letter of his which we had a reason to open, we found 


* Michael W. Bruening, Calvinism’s First Battleground: Conflict and Reform in the Pays de 
Vaud, 1528-1559 (Dordrecht, 2005), pp. 211-222, and 237-255. Corro’s views on the 
particular point of ecclesiastical discipline and toleration can be safely traced to Wolf- 
gang Musculus (1497—1563). In his Apologia Corrani of 1569, Corro mentions “Musculus 
Dusanus” right after Luther and Calvin as authors whose declarations confirm the 
doctrine contained in Corro's Tableu. Antonio del Corro, Apologia Corrani, in Boehmer, 
Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 3:90. C£, Paul Josiah Schwab, The Attitude of Wolfgang Musculus 
Toward Religious Tolerance (Scottdale, 1933). 

’ For more on Corro’s ministry in Antwerp see B.A. Vermaseren, “The Life of 
Antonio del Corro (1527-1591) Before his Stay in England. II. Minister in Antwerp,” 
Archives et Bibliothèques de Belgique 61 (1990), 175-275, here 199-200; Boehmer, Bibliotheca 
Wiffeniana, 3:18—28. 

* For more on the life and work of Casiodoro de Reina see A. Gordon Kinder, 
Castodoro de Reina: Spanish Reformer of the Sixteenth Century (London, 1975); for the weight 
of this association on Corro's relation with the French stranger church of London see 
C.M. Dent, Protestant Reformers in Elizabethan Oxford (Oxford, 1983), p. 111. 

? Vermaseren, “I. Before his Stay in England,” 555; Vermaseren, “II. Minister in 
Antwerp,” 190; cf., Alan Bray, The Friend (Chicago, 2003), pp. 166-67. 
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some propositions which to our judgment savored of the dreams of 
Servetus, Osiander, and others."!? 

Nevertheless, contrary to what Cousin asserted, there is no evidence 
in the so called Théobon letter of 1563 to charge Corro of Servetian- 
ism. In fact, the Spanish members of the French stranger church were 
already suspect of Servetianism before Casiodoro de Reina arrived at 
London in 1559. That suspicion was renewed and targeted against 
Reina shortly after the publication of the Confessión de Fe Christiana (Lon- 
don, 1560/61). Ironically, Casiodoro de Reina originally composed 
and presented the Spanish Confession of Faith of 1560 in order to 
disassociate himself and the Spanish congregation from the figure of 
Michael Servetus (1511?-1553).'? 

Indeed, on 22 October 1560 Casiodoro de Reina appeared before 
the consistory to request that the Spanish congregation be allowed to 
present a confession of faith in order to dispel any suspicions of het- 
erodoxy. Specifically, Reina appears in the registry as indicating that he 
had already heard, while in Frankfurt and before coming to London, 
that among the Spanish brethren in London some have questioned the 
use of the term “trinity” on scriptural grounds and that his confession 
would satisfy all concerns." In spite of his efforts several witnesses 
confessed in 1563 before the commission investigating him that he had 


10 Jean Cousin to the Reformed church at Paris, London, 7 May 1567 as translated 
by Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 3:31. 

11 Contra Nieto, El Renacimiento, 483-85. 

? Casiodoro de Reina, Confessión de Fe Christiana/The Spanish Protestant Confession of 
Faith (London, 1560/61), edited from the sole surviving copy of the bilingual edition (Cassel, 
1601), ed. A. Gordon Kinder, (Exeter Hispanic Texts) (Exeter, 1988). 

? Elsie Johnston, ed., Actes du Consistoire de L'Eglise Française de Threadneedle Street, Londres, 
(Publications of the Huguenot Society of London) (Frome, 1937), p. 13. 

14 “Mardy 22 Doctobre. 1560 / vng nomme Casiadore espagnol Comparut deuant 
nostre consistoire Requerant au nom des aultres freres espagnol qui sont ycy en la ville 
De leur permetre de faire leur confesion de foy publiquement Deuant tout leglise, pour 
cause se dissoit il que il ont este suspeconne de tenire quelque erreurs, de seruetus, 
A quoy il luy fut dit et demande sy cestoit generalment que on eut telle suspecon ou 
sy cestoit quelqung particulier a quoy il nous dit que luy estant a frangfort on luy en 
Rescriuoit lestre de cest ville, et de geneue, Lequel totfois ne nous volut dire ceulx qui 
cestoit quy auoient escript mais bien nous dit quil auoit entendut que telle. Supetion 
estoit venu a cause dung de leur frere qui auoit Dit que quant au mot, de trinite, 
que lon ne trouue [point?] tel motz en la Sainte Escripture, Requerant que on ne le 
Requerit point de dire son nom, car il ne le dira point veu que la chosse est passe 
et tenu por morte et assopie et que la confesion quil feront pourra satisfaire quant a 
cela.” Actes du Consistoire de L'Église Française de Threadneedle Street, 13; also sce translation 
of the passage in question in Elsie Johnston, “Introduction,” in Actes du Consistoire de 
L'Église Francaise de Threadneedle Street, xx. 
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expressed admiration for the person of Servetus and his doctrine of 
God.” Jean Cousin was already in London when in 1563 doubts were 
cast against the integrity of Casiodoro de Reina. Furthermore, it was 
in that same year that Cousin officially replaced his predecessor Nicolas 
des Gallars (c. 1520-1581) as minister of the French stranger church 
and later that year he was among the commissioners who examined 
the charges brought against Reina. '? 

Hence, Antonio del Corro's association with Reina was probably 
enough to throw a permanent shadow over him. Nevertheless, the 
content of the letter was also of interest, and the planning for the 
translation of the Bible into Spanish was by no means its only subject. 


5 Kinder Spanish Reformer, 99-112; A. Gordon Kinder addressed the question of 
Michael Servetus’ influence on Casiodoro de Reina. He concluded that Reina's writings 
at moments reflect Reina's acquaintance with some of Servetus' ideas, especially in 
the years before Reina's showdown with the consistory of the French stranger church 
of London. Kinder also concluded that some aspects of Reina's theology can best be 
explained in relation to his contact with Italian radicals, in particular Jacopo Aconcio. 
A. Gordon Kinder, “¿Cuál ha sido la verdadera influencia de Servet en Casiodoro de 
Reina? Dialogo Ecuménico 72 (1987), 27—44. José C. Nieto assumes that Reina made use 
of Servetus’ 1542 edition (Lyon) of Sanctes Pagninus’ Latin translation of the Bible 
(Lyon, 1528): *Se entiende ahora el nexo bíblico entre Reina y Servet, ya que cuando 
aquél se refiere en su ‘Amonestación al lector’ a la translación de Pagnini, sin duda se 
está refiriendo a esta edición de Servet [i.e. Lyon, 1542], como se deja transparentar 
por sus propias anotaciones a la Biblia.” Nieto, Æl Renacimiento, 531. Nevertheless, I 
have compared the annotations and comments to several biblical texts provided by 
Servetus in his edition of Sanctes Pagninus’ Latin Bible with those of Casiodoro de 
Reina's 1569 Spanish Bible. While Sanctes Pagninus’ own Latin Bible did not include 
chapter summaries, Servetus did write summaries for some chapters as well as mar- 
ginal annotations. Servetus’ chapter summaries and marginal comments of Daniel 
11, Zechariah 11, 13, Romans 3, and 2 Thessalonians 2, are not the same as those 
provided by Reina in his 1569 Spanish Bible. Servetus also altered Pagninus’ order of 
the books of the Old Testament. Reina’s canon of the Old Testament is different from 
those of Pagninus and Servetus. Sanctes Pagninus, Biblia: habes in hoc libro prudens lector 
vtriusq[ue] instrumentinouam tranlatione[m] aeditamà reuerendo sacre theologiae doctore Sancte pagnino 
luce[n]si concionatore apostolico Praedicatorü ordinis, necnon & librum de interpretamentis hebraorum, 
arameorum, in quo iuxta idioma cuiuscu[m]q[ue] linguae, propriae ponuntur interpretationes . . . (Lyon, 
1528); Biblia Sacra ex Santis Pagnini tralatione; sed ad Hebraicae linguae ammusim nouissime ita 
recognita & scholus ilustrata; ut plane noua editio uideri possit; accessit praeterea liber interpretationum 
Hebraicorum, Arabicorum Graecorumq[ue] nominum, quae in sacris literis reperiuntur, ordine alpha- 
betico digestus, eodem authore (Lyon, 1542); See Rady Roldan-Figueroa, “Filius Perditionis: 
The Propagandistic use of a Biblical Motif in Spanish Evangelical Biblical Transla- 
tions of the Sixteenth Century.” Sixteenth Century Journal 4 (2006), 1027-1055; idem, 
“Justified Without the Works of the Law’: Casiodoro de Reina on Romans 3:28,” in 
The Formation of Clerical and Confessional Identities in Early Modern Europe, ed., Wim Janse 
and Barbara Pitkin, Dutch Review of Church History 85 (2005), 205-224. 

‘© On des Gallars and the French stranger church of London see Andrew Pettegree, 
Foreign Protestant Communities in Sixteenth- Century London (Oxford, 1986), here p. 162. 
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In the letter Corro requested Reina to find for him copies of works by 
Kaspar Schwenkfeld (1490-1561) and Valentin Krautwald (1490-1545). 
Moreover, he also inquired about the teachings of these two as well as 
those of Andreas Osiander (1498-1552), Justus Velsius (1510-1581), 
and Jacopo Aconcio (c. 1520-1566/7?) regarding the person and work 
of Jesus Christ, and the sacraments." 

To be sure, Corro's letter does suggest a kind of uneasiness with 
traditional Christological dogma. In it Corro poses a question to Reina 
regarding the “three different states of [Jesus Christ’s] being" (“tres 
tiempos diuersos de su ser”). Corro names these three states, or tiempos, 
of Christ's being as before taking human flesh, while incarnate in the 
world, and after his glorification. About the first state Corro inquires 
about the “essence in which he appeared to the fathers of the Old 
Testament.” Moreover, Corro also asks how Christ while incarnate and 
in the world could also be at the right hand of the Father. 

Yet it is without doubt that his letter makes manifest an open drift 
away from Reformed soteriology. So, for instance, Corro 1s intrigued 
about the kind of residence Christ makes in the faithful (“que residencia 
haze Iesu Christo en los fieles”). It is in connection to this last point 
that Corro implores Reina to find for him the book where Osiander 
“demonstrates that Christ communicates himself essentially to the 


faithful” (“donde prueua, que essencialmente Christo se communica 
à los fieles").'? 


17 Antonio del Corro to Casiodoro de Reina, Théobon, 24 December 1563, in 
Kinder, Casiodoro de Reina, 95—97. 

'8 *Holgarme ya mucho, de que en sus primeras cartas me hiziesse vn discurso sobre 
vna demanda que estando en Losana le hize, conuiene à saber, Del conoscimiento que 
vn Christiano deue tener de Iesu Christo, segun los tres tiempos diuersos de su ser, 
es à saber, En que manera podremos contemplar la palabra prometida de Dios, por 
remedio del hombre, antes que tomasse nuestra carne, y en que essencia aparecio à 
los Padres del viejo Testamento. Item del segundo estado, Como estando enel mundo, 
residia à la diestra de su Padre, tuxta illud, Et nemo ascendit in coelum nisi qui descendit de 
coelo, Filius hominis qui est in coelo, Sc [ John 3:13]. Item tocante al tercero estado, Despues 
de su glorificacion, holgaria saber que residencia haze Iesu Christo en los fieles, y por 
que comparaciones se puede esto entender. Y para este effecto querria me buscasse y 
embiasse los libros, que Osiandro escriuio De la Iustificacion del hombre Christiano, 
donde prueua, que essencialmente Christo se communica à los fieles." Antonio del 
Corro to Casiodoro de Reina, in Kinder, Cassiodoro de Reina, 96. Corro may have been 
inquiring after any of the three main works in which Osiander articulated his views on 
justification, namely; Disputationes dua. Una, de lege et Evangelio, habita nonis Aprilis. 1549. 
Altera, de tustificatione, habita 9. cal. Novembris. 1550 (Königsberg, 1550); An filius dei fuerit 
incarnandus, si peccatum non introtuisset in mundum. Item. De imagine dei quid sit (Königsberg, 
1550); De unico mediatore Iesu Christo et tustificatione fidet. Confessio Andreae Osiandri (Königsberg, 
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Thus, it is in the context of Christological dogma that Corro gives 
an inkling of his own doctrine of justification. Corro does not endorse 
the notion of the forensic imputation of Christ’s righteousness that was 
common to both Lutheran and Reformed confessions.’ Instead, it is 
clear that in this letter Corro embraces Osiander's view of the essentially 
imparted righteousness of Christ." Between 1563 and 1574, Corro 
gradually evolved in his Christology, slowly adapting to the prevailing 
theological consensus within the Church of England, and by extension 
to traditional Christianity. However, Corro is consistent during this 
period in articulating a theory of justification that constituted for him 
a clear alternative to Calvinist predestinarianism. 

The fact that the main source of Corro’s doctrine of justification 
was Andreas Osiander also placed Corro squarely at odds with the 
Reformed divines of the stranger churches of London. Calvin him- 
self had opposed Osiander’s teachings concerning justification. In his 
Institutes, Calvin repeatedly rejected Osiander’s views on the imago dei 
(1.15.3—5), the necessity of the incarnation (2.12.5-7), and essential 
righteousness (3.11.5-12). On this last point, Calvin vehemently con- 
demned Osiander for not being content with the idea that righteousness 
is acquired on behalf of the believer by and offered to the same in the 
person of Christ. While for Calvin justification means to be reconciled 
with God through free pardon, for Osiander justification is to be made 
righteous by virtue of the indwelling of God. Osiander’s view that 


1551). It is, however, more likely that he was mainly interested in De unico mediatore. 
See Gottfried Seebass, Bibliographia Osiandrica: Bibliographie der gedruckten. schriften Andreas 
Osianders d. A. (1496-1552) (Nieuwkoop, 1971), pp. 158, 159, and 169. The biblical 
scholarship of Osiander was known in Seville around the time of Corro's departure 
from the convent of San Isidro. Klaus Wagner lists a copy of Osiander's Harmoniae 
evangelicae libri IV among the books confiscated by the Inquisition from the library of 
Constantino Ponce de la Fuente. Klaus Wagner, El Doctor Constantino Ponce de la Fuente: 
El Hombre y su Biblioteca (Seville, 1979), p. 74. Osiander's doctrine of justification as 
the indwelling of the essential righteousness of Christ was rejected by the Formula of 
Concord in 1577. As summarized in the Formula of Concord, Osiander held, “That 
faith should look not only to the obedience of Christ but also to his divine nature, 
as it dwells in us and produces results, and that through this indwelling our sins are 
covered.” Robert Kolb and Timothy J. Wengert, The Book of Concord: The Confessions of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Minneapolis, 2000), pp. 481—660, here 497. 

19 Cf, Jan Rohls, Reformed Confessions: Theology from Zurich to Barmen, trans. John 
Hoffmeyer (Louisville, 1998), pp. 126-30; Jaroslav Pelikan, Credo (New Haven and 
London, 2003), p. 474; Diarmaid MacCulloch, The Reformation: A History (New York, 
2004), pp. 119, 242, and 349-50. 

? Cf., Bruce L. McCormack, ed., Justification in Perspective: Historical Developments and 
Contemporary Challenges (Grand Rapids, 2006), pp. 115-16. 
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believers become partakers in God’s righteousness by the infusion of 
God's essence was for Calvin a form of Manichaeism.?! 

Finally, it has to be noted that in his letter from Théobon Corro is 
far from endorsing the views of Kaspar Schwenkfeld. To the contrary, 
Corro questions the integrity of Schwenkfeld's Christological specula- 
tion. According to Corro, to ask if “the glorified Christ is a creature 
or not,” (“si Christo glorificado sea creatura, 6 no") is a question that 
ought not to be raised nor pursued simply because it is not favorable 
to Christian edification. Corro is making reference to Schwenkfeld’s 
celestial flesh Christology. Corro reproaches Schwenkfeld for taking 
up these questions, for “in the Christian religion, in which all things 
should be conducive to edification, we should not introduce questions 
that are superfluous and without fruit.” Hence, Corro’s reaction against 
speculations on Christ’s nature arises as a rejoinder against the impiety 
that such conjectures foster.” 

Accordingly, from his arrival at London on 8 April 1567 Corro was 
faced with constant opposition on account of the Théobon letter. In 
the next few months the consistory of the French stranger church of 
London wrote to the Walloon Calvinist congregation of Antwerp. They 
wanted to know if Corro had signed the Confessio Belgica (1561) back 
in that city. However, because of the political situation in Antwerp the 
consistory of the stranger church never received a proper answer.” The 
persisting suspicion of Cousin led Corro to seek the mediation of Bishop 
Grindal. Obviously part of the problem was that Corro intended to 
preach. Yet in that same year Bishop Grindal had prohibited unlicensed 
preachers from preaching in London.?* Moreover, the French stranger 


2) John T. McNeill, ed., Calvin: Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans. Ford Lewis 
Battles, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960), 1:729—743; also see 
J. Todd Billings, “United to God through Christ: Assessing Calvin on the Question of 
Deification,” Harvard Theological Review 3 (2005), 315—334. 

2 “Item holgaria saber, que edificacion puede dar à vna anima Christiana, de saber, 
si Christo glorificado sea creatura, 6 no. Porque en la Religion Christiana, donde todas 
las cosas se deuen endereçar à edificacion, no introduzgamos questiones superfluas y 
sin fructo. Porque veo que el Senor Don Gaspar toma tanto à pechos este negocio, 
que existimat actum iam esse de Christiana pietate veroque Dei cultu, ni ambabus, quod aiunt, 
ulnis hanc doctrinam recipiamus.” Antonio del Corro to Casiodoro de Reina, in Kinder, 
Castodoro de Reina, 97; for more on Kaspar Schwenkfeld and celestial flesh Christology 
see George H. Williams, The Radical Reformation, 3rd ed. (Kirksville, 1992), pp. 329-32; 
C. Arnold Snyder, Anabaptist History and "Theology: An Introduction (Kitchener, 1995), pp. 
34—39; MacCulloch, The Reformation, 186-87. 

? Vermaseren, “II. Ministry in Antwerp,” 189-91; Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 29. 

** John Strype, The History of the Life and Acts of the Most Reverend Father in God, Edmund 
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church would not accept Corro into communion without having him 
first disavow the content of his 1563 letter to Reina. On 5 June 1567, 
Bishop Grindal made a positive pronouncement on Corro after confer- 
ring with him in the presence of other persons of repute.” 

Soon after receiving the endorsement of Bishop Grindal, and having 
temporarily cleared his name, Antonio del Corro became member of 
the Italian church. Hieronimus Ferlitus (d. 1570) was the preacher of 
the Italian congregation and the controversy around Corro colored the 
last years of his ministry.” Corro quickly gathered a following from 
among the members of the French, Dutch, and Italian churches, many 
of them former members of the Spanish Church organized under 
Casiodoro de Reina between 1559 and 1563. Indeed, Corro saw himself 
as reorganizing this defunct congregation, a task to which he dedicated 
the next two years without much success. 

But the matter with the French stranger church was not yet settled. 
As Pettegree has observed, under Cousin the French stranger church 
"developed into an Orthodox Calvinist community" and the content 
of the Théobon letter could not just be ignored.” Cousin managed to 
exert influence in the general synod of the Reformed churches of France 
held at Vertueil in September 1567 and he obtained a pronouncement 
of the synod against Corro. The synod admonished the churches not 
to admit Corro into functions of ministry until he be cleared from the 
charges made by the French stranger church of London.” 


Grindal (Oxford, 1821), pp. 178—79. In his letter to the Reformed church of Paris, of 
7 May 1567, Cousin stated, “Altough Corro is very much renowned among the people 
as a very excellent preacher, we have not given him permission to preach..." Boehmer, 
Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 30. 

3 For Bishop Grindal’s judgment of 5 June 1567 see Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 
31—32; also, for an account of the interventions of Grindal in the Corro affair see Pat- 
rick Collinson, Archbishop Grindal 1519-1583: The Struggle for a Reformed Church (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1979), pp. 146-51. 

26 O, Boersma and A,J. Jelsma, eds., Unity in Multiformity: The Minutes of the Coetus 
of London, 1575 and The Consistory Minutes of the Italian Church of London, 1570-1591 
([London], 1997), pp. 24-25, and 34-37. 

27 “During the Elizabethan period the French church developed into an orthodox 
Calvinist community. Its ministers maintained a stringent doctrinal orthodoxy, epito- 
mized by their pursuit of the Spaniards Casiodoro de Reina and Corro in the 1560s, 
and by their refusal to accept the distinguished French professor Baro as their minister 
in 1579.” Pettegree, Foreign Protestant Communities, 162. 

?* On the regulation of Reformed pastoral ministry see Philip Benedict, Christ’s 
Churches Purely Reformed: A Social History of Calvinism (New Haven and London, 2002), 
pp. 436-451, and; Karin Maag, “Called to Be a Pastor: Issues of Vocation in the Early 
Modern Period,” Sixteenth Century Journal 1 (2004), 65-78. 
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Inevitably, the conflict between Corro and Cousin reached new 
heights and it continued to escalate during the next eighteen months. 
For one thing, Corro went on the offensive. In an attempt to put pressure 
on the Reformed he had part of the correspondence between him and 
the French consistory—including Bishop Grindal’s earlier endorsement 
of 5 June 1567— printed into a pamphlet that he distributed among 
friends and foes.” Around the same time Corro reached out to several 
influential acquaintances that he had been courting since his arrival at 
London, among them Archbishop Matthew Parker (1504-1575) and 
Sir William Cecil (15201/21—1598). In fact, Corro's tactful decision to 
seek relief from his well established friends during this time of crisis 
eventually proved to be decisive for his future.?? 

Lastly, Corro made a direct, albeit unsuccessful, appeal to Theodore 
Beza (1519-1605). In his letter to Beza dated 3 September 1568 Corro 
speaks of the malice of his adversaries who had most recently availed 
themselves of des Gallars in order to influence the general synod of Ver- 
tueil against him. Moreover, Corro deemed his public censure in absentia, 
as against all rules and laws of godliness.?! Beza was not impressed, nor 
moved by Corro's predicament. To the contrary, in his reply of March 
1569, Beza discussed in detail the Théobon letter singling out Corro's 
interest in the theology of Schwenckfeld and Osiander.” In addition, 
Corro's accusations against both Cousin and des Gallars did not sit 
well with Beza. In fact, Corro's words against Cousin turned out to 
consolidate Beza's support of the Flemish minister. In a separate letter 
of 11 March 1569, Beza encouraged Cousin and assured him that his 
suspicion of Corro was well founded, especially in light of Corro's cor- 
respondence with Reina. He also informed Cousin that he had referred 
the matter to Bishop Grindal and rested assured that Grindal would 


? Hauben, Three Spanish Heretics, 40, 72 n. 21. 

3° Already in 1567 Corro received assistance from several bishops, see Boersma and 
Jelsma, Unity in Multifomity, 35; Dent, Protestant Reformers, 114—15. 

9! *l'entens que la malice de mes adversaires est venue jusques à ce poinct qu'ils se 
sont aydez de la faveur de M. Saules [i.e. Nicolas des Gallars], et que en public Synode 
general, tenu en la maison du seigneur conte de La Rochefoucault, par l'instigation 
dudit personnage et de mes adversaires de Londres, a esté traicté de ma personne en 
absence, contre toute reglee et loy divine, ecclesiasticque et politicque.” Antonio del 
Corro to Theodore Beza, London, 3 September 1568, in Hippolyte Aubert, et al., 
eds., Correspondence de Théodore de Béze (Geneva, 1980), 9:156—62. 

3 Theodore Beza to Antonio del Corro, Geneva, March (?) 1569, in Hippolyte 
Aubert, et al., eds., Correspondence de Théodore de Bèze (Geneva, 1980), 10:32—46. 
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deal with the situation in a way conducive to the peace and well being 
of the church and he urged Cousin to do the same.? 

If he really expected to win Beza’s favor, Corro could have hardly 
been more disappointed. For Beza did indeed write to Bishop Grindal 
on 8 March 1569, and a few days later, on 17 March 1569, Bishop 
Grindal suspended Corro from all ecclesiastical functions.** Corro's 
suspension was a direct result of the findings of a commission set in 
place by Grindal to inquire into the Corro affair. On 24 August 1569, 
Corro apologized to the consistory of the French stranger church. His 
apology, though, had no significant effect, for the consistory would 
not stop short of receiving a complete recantation for the content of 
the Théobon letter.” Corro never provided Cousin with such a full 
satisfaction. 


Corro’s Tableau de POuvre de Dieu (7569) 


Corro’s quandary became more complicated in 1569. In that year Corro 
published his little work Tableau de l'Ouvre de Dieu in a broadsheet.?? After 
circulating among his followers and detractors it raised the ire of the 
Reformed divines in London.” Their repudiation of the Tableau was 
based on its Christological formulations and its explicit disregard for 
Calvinist predestinarianism. In September 1570 the Coetus of the French, 
Dutch, and Italian congregations questioned the orthodoxy of Corro’s 
work on these grounds.?? The controversy over the Tableau and Corro’s 


33 Theodore Beza to Jean Cousin, Geneva, 11 March 1569, in Aubert, Correspondence 
de Théodore de Béze, 10:50—51. 

** Theodore Beza to Edmund Grindal, Geneva, 8 March 1569, in Aubert, Cor- 
respondence de Théodore de Béze, 10:47—49; Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 3:39. 

3 Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 3:41—47; For the biographical trajectory of one 
of Corro's chief opponents on this commission, Pierre L'Oiseleur, see Irena Backus, 
“Pierre L’Oiseleur’s Connections with England in the Sixteenth Century,” Proceedings 
of the Huguenot Society of London 22 (1975), 441—448. 

3 A. Gordon Kinder, “Obras teológicas de Antonio del Corro: las dos redacciones 
de la “Tabla de la obra de Dios’ y la ‘Monas theologica’.” Diálogo Ecuménico 30 (1995), 
311-339; J.H. Hessels, Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum: Epistulae et Tractatus (Cambridge, 
1889-97), 3.1:75-80. 

? According to Boehmer, Antonio del Corro developed his Tableau from an anony- 
mous French work published in 1556. Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 47. Kinder 
questioned whether there ever existed such an original work and suggested that this 
was nothing but a subterfuge employed by Corro in order to ameliorate his situation. 
Kinder, “Obras teológicas," 313. 

38 Boehmer provides the following abstract of the 1570 sentence: “Corro confounds 
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open challenge against Calvinist predestinarianism also resulted in a 
permanent division in the Spanish Protestant community in London 
and brought to an end Corro’s relationship with his former coreligionist 
from Spain, Cipriano de Valera (c. 1532-c. 1602). 

Certainly, I see the publication of the Tableau de l'Ouwre de Dieu as a 
calculated attempt on Corro's part to publicly challenge the Calvinist 
ministers of the French stranger church.?? Since his arrival at London 
in 1567, Corro had been made the subject of a relentless campaign of 
defamation based on a single letter that had been improperly seized by 
the consistory of the French stranger church. Corro's irenic spirit, flam- 
boyantly displayed in his Epzstre aux pasteurs de PEglise Flamengue d'Anuers 
de la Confession d’Augsbourg of 1567, made him ill disposed towards the 
kind of theological speculation and ecclesiastical strife that did not 
advance the edification of the church. That Corro was still hoping, even 
if naively, for some kind of theological convivencia in the bosom of the 
Reformed churches 1s further made clear by the fact that in 1569 an 
English translation of his Epistre of 1567 was also published." 


the eternal Word with the preached word received in the hearts, and so falls into the 
heresy of Osiander's essential justice and destroys de deity of Christ. He teaches free 
will and derives a part of our justification from our works. He maintains an eventual 
election. Adam's persuasion that God was against him he attributes to blindness 
of a perverted mind, not to the impression made by the law.” Boehmer, Bibliotheca 
Wiffenianiana, 52; McFadden, The Life and Works, 387; Hessels, Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae, 
3.1:108, and 110. 

3 This is one of the two basic differences between my reading of the Tableau and 
that of Hauben. Hauben clearly asserted that the Tableau did not grant charges of anti- 
Trinitarianism against Corro. He also asserted that the Tableau clearly “watered down” 
Calvinist predestinarianism. My suggestion here is that Corro purposefully wrote the 
Tableau as a challenge to Calvinist predestinarianism. The other difference is the weight 
that Hauben gave to Sebastian Castellion as the driving influence behind Corro. I see 
the driving influence behind Corro in the theology of the Bernese reformation and in 
the work of Andreas Osiander. Cf. Hauben, Three Spanish Heretics, 35-53, here 49. 

40 An epistle or godlie admonition, of a learned minister of the Gospel of our sauiour Christ sent to 
the pastoures of the Flemish Church in Antwerp, (who name themselves of the Confession of Auspurge,) 
exhorting them to concord with the other ministers of the Gospell. Translated out of French by Geffray 
Fenton (London, 1569). The translation, which did not identify Corro as the author of 
the original work, did include “A prayer of the Author, for the concorde of doctrine, 
and unitie in wils in divine things, apperteyning to the advancement of the Gospell 
of Christ.” The prayer captures very well Corro’s mood around this time: “Take pitie 
on us (Oh Lorde) by thy bountie and mercie, for we confesse to have offended thee 
greatly and withoute measure, and we confesse that the rebukes whiche thou sendest 
uppon us, are but the iuste rewardes of our merites. ‘Thou Lord sufferest, that we have 
warre, dissentions, quarelles and debates, and that we committe unnaturall murder one 
uppon another, and that more for the cause of our particular opinions, than in respect 
of zeale to thy glorie, (whereof not withstanding we vaunte our selves) thou sendest 
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The Tableau de l'Ouwre de Dieu was Corro’s first effort to articulate 
a doctrine of justification openly defiant of Calvinist predestinarian- 
ism. By 1569 Antonio del Corro had come to a full realization of the 
confessional centrality of Calvinist predestinarianism and he sought 
to challenge this doctrinal complex by articulating an alternative. The 
outline form of the broadsheet strongly supports this hypothesis. The 
work was premature, clearly written in haste, and yet it does represent 
a view of Christian salvation that undermines the premises of Calvin- 
ist predestinarianism. A more mature effort, considering the important 
Christological questions raised by the Tableau, was Corro’s Dialogus 
theologicus quo epistola Dwi Pauli apostoli ad Romanos explanatur of 1574. 

The 1569 edition of the Tableau is organized into twenty articles 
and four “divisions” (partitions). The work 1s inspired by the parable of 
Jesus of Nazareth found in Matthew 25:31—46. In this parable Jesus 
spoke about the day when the Son of Man will come and sitting on 
his throne of glory will separate the nations gathered before him. 
According to the parable, in that day the Son of Man will separate the 
sheep from the goats, setting those who were faithful—the sheep—on 
his right, and those who were unfaithful—the goats—on his left; the 
sheep will inherit the kingdom of heaven, while the goats will be cast 
out into eternal fire. 

Articles one through four describe God's creation of the world. Upon 
creation, Adam was placed in paradise, which for Corro can also be 
called the *right hand" of God (dextre). The only condition placed 
upon man was to persevere in knowledge of God and to remain fully 
persuaded of God's good will. Man was also instructed to keep God's 
commandments under penalty of death or his translation from the 
“right hand" to the “left hand” of God (senestre).' 

Articles five through eight describe the fall of man. Man fell prey 
to the false promises of the serpent and he ate from the fruit of the 
forbidden tree. While man wanted to make himself God without God 
(“se faire Dieu sans Dieu") and to be able to decide by means of his 
own judgment between what is good and what is evil, it all turned 
against him. He became mortal, corrupt, infected with the poison of 
malice, and suspicious of God's good will. He was convinced that God 


to us the messangers and heraldes of thy wrathe, that 1s to saye, infections of the aire, 
contagious diseases, pestilence, famine, shipwracks, with other like arguments of thy 
heavy displeasure towardes us, and yet we harden our hartes [...]” *v-vr- 

? Kinder, “Obras teológicas,” 318. 
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intended his ruin. Hence, man fell (tomber) from the “right hand” to the 
“left hand” of God; man passed from life to death.” 

However, God had compassion on humanity. Corro deals with God’s 
reconciliation of man and God’s promise of redemption in articles nine 
through twelve. Seeing that man had become fugitive and had fallen 
into servitude, God decided to restore humanity to a better paradise 
by the way of faith and obedience. Hence, in spite of man’s unfaithful- 
ness, disobedience, and rebellion, God went after him, calling him and 
assuring him of God’s good will. God also promised him that the seed 
of the woman (“lui promettant que la semence de la femme”) would 
crush the head of the serpent. In this way man and his posterity would 
be restored to the “right hand" of God.” 

In fact, God reconciled man with him through faith in the promise. 
God also reassured man of God’s good will. But God decided to send 
man away from paradise in order that man could be exercised in faith, 
mortification, and obedience.** The children of man are like him, that 
is, sinners but nevertheless capable of eternal happiness (“...pécheurs, 
et toutesfoys capables de felicité eternelle...”) if they believe and are 
obedient to the will of their maker.” 

At this point Corro introduces one of four “divisions” (partition; dwi- 
ston). This first division originates in two different sources. One is the 
word of God and the other is the malice of man. From the word of 
God comes faith; while from the malice of man comes unfaithfulness. 
Those who have faith and are obedient by faith are like Abel. Those 
who do not believe in the word of God and who, consequently, are 
not obedient are like Cain. From here we have two groups of children, 
or two churches, namely the church of God and the church of Satan. 
The church of God is made up of those who are at the “right hand” 
of God, and the church of Satan are those who stand at the “left 
hand” of God.“ 

As God saw that humanity corrupted itself more and more, day 
after day, God decided to make God’s will known again. This time 


? Kinder, “Obras teológicas,” 319. 

5 Kinder, “Obras teológicas," 319-20. 

^ "Ayant l'Eternel réconcilié avec soy l'homme pécheur moyennant la foy en ladicte 
promesse, et l'ayant asseuré de sa bonne volonté: l'envoie hors de Paradis, afin qu'il 
s'exerce en foy, mortification et obéissance.” Kinder, “Obras teológicas,” 320. 

5 [bid. 

4 Kinder, “Obras teológicas,” 321. 
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God made God's will known through the written divine law." Corro 
introduces the second division at this point, in connection with the law. 
Once God's written divine law was known to humanity, some believed 
and were obedient. Others, however, did want neither to believe nor 
to be obedient. Those who believed and were obedient were set at the 
“right hand,” while those who did not believe and were disobedient 
were set at the “left hand” of God.*? 

In articles fifteen through eighteen, Corro develops his understanding 
of the person and work of Jesus Christ. ‘Thus, in article fifteen Corro 
says that Jesus Christ is the “true son of God” (“vray filz de Dieu”) 
whom God send in order to fulfill the promise. He is the “eternal 
word of God made flesh and with human form”; true son of God and 
a true human being like we are. He assures us of the goodness and 
clemency of the heavenly Father, and with such familiarity that he can 
show us the “true way of our salvation” (“le vray chemin de nostre 
salut"). Moreover, Corro asserts in article sixteen that Jesus Christ was 
sent by God to this world as “a sacrament."? Through his preaching, 
miracles, and holy life he assured the world of God’s goodness; while 
by his ignominious death, marvelous resurrection, glorious ascension, 
and visible coming of his Holy Spirit, sin was destroyed. 

In article seventeen, Corro articulates an exemplarist understanding 
of the work of Jesus Christ. According to Corro, Jesus Christ made 
himself the perfect example of true mortification and obedience. 
Through his life and death, Jesus Christ offered to God the honor due 
to God’s majesty. Moreover, it was Jesus Christ’s intention that the 
children of Adam would learn from him the true way to return to the 
“right hand” of the Father. The life of obedience of Jesus Christ and 
his example of mortification constitute the way back to eternal life and 
joy. From the beginning God made humanity for these, but humanity 
had lost them on account of sin. Corro’s exemplarism, moreover, is in 
line with his understanding of Jesus Christ as the sacrament of God. 


" *D'Eternel voyant que l'homme se corrompoit de jour en jour, et de plus en plus, 
et que son aveuglement venoit jusques à là que de ne cognoistre point son péché: 
délibéra de lui bailler par escript la manifestacion de sa volonté, à sgavoir sa saincte 
loy..." Kinder, *Obras teológicas," 321. 

* Kinder *Obras teológicas," 322. 

? “Jésus Christ eternelle parolle de Dieu vint au monde, comme un sacrement 
(1 Tim 4) [sic], pour certifier et asseurer l'homme de la bonne volonté de l'Eternel avec 
sa prédication, miracles, et saincte vie.” Kinder, “Obras teológicas," 322. 
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In his holy living, Jesus Christ was a sign for humanity of what God 
demanded of them.” 

Antonio del Corro also addresses, although indirectly, the traditional 
theme of the triple office of Christ. Jesus Christ was first commissioned 
by God as the “heavenly prophet” (“Prophète céleste”) who would show 
to the world God’s good will. God also anointed him as the “eternal 
Sacrificer” (“Sacrificateur éternel"), who offered his own body and 
precious blood in order to remove sin from the world and blot out the 
perverse teaching of the serpent from human hearts. Finally, Jesus Christ 
was also constituted sovereign king in heaven and earth and the only 
head of the church of believers. By his Spirit he governs the church 
and strengthens the faithful so that they can carry on the exercises of 
true mortification and obedience that are acceptable to God.?! 

It is at this point that Corro introduces the third “division.” ‘Those 
who believe and are obedient are set at the “right hand” of God. 
They receive eternal life which is the “payment of the justice of Jesus 
Christ who lives in them” (*...qui est le salaire de la justice de Jésus 
Christ habitant en eulx"). Conversely, those who did not believe and 
remained disobedient, are set at the “left hand” of God and receive 
eternal death as the salary for the sin inhabiting in them (“salaire du 
péché habitant en eulx").? 

The ascension of Jesus Christ is the last stage in his exemplary work. 
God raised Jesus Christ and glorified him by placing him at God's “right 
hand" (“dextre”). The glorified Jesus is now in possession of those things 
that Adam had lost on account of his sin, namely heavenly glory and 
his place at the “right hand” of God, or paradise. There Jesus Christ 
resides henceforth in perfect glory? 

After the glorification of Jesus Christ, as believers are deprived of 
his comfort, God sends God’s spirit. God’s Spirit, which Corro alter- 
natively calls God's Breath (Haleine, Soufflement), Power (Force), Virtue 
(Vertu), and Energy (Energie), comes to the hearts of the regenerate 
giving them strength in their struggle to resist their own infidelity and 
disorderly appetite. God’s Spirit comes to rule their consciences and 
to teach them in all truth. Finally, God’s Spirit leads them through the 
right path to eternal life to which “they are predestined and elected 


5 Kinder, “Obras teológicas,” 323. 

9! Thid. 

5 Thid. 

5 Kinder “Obras teológicas,” 324-25. 
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from the beginning” (*à laquelle ils estoient prédestinez et esleuz dés 
le commencement")? 

Corro's fourth and last division refers to the work of the Holy Spirit 
(“Sainct Esprit”). Those who receive the “Spirit of adoption” (T Esprit 
d'adoption") are assured of God's good will. Accordingly, they call upon 
the Holy Spirit in their needs, afflictions, and when they are experienc- 
ing the cross. Under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit they engage in 
true exercises of faith, mortification, and fraternal love. Furthermore, 
they will be raised from death by the “Spirit of Christ” that inhabits 
them and they will inherit the eternal life that was foreordained for 
them from the beginning.” 

Those who, on the other hand, persevere in their infidelity are led by 
the Spirit of their prudence and the Spirit of malignancy. With their 
deeds they tend to nothing but the dissolution and ruin of the frater- 
nal love that rules over the faithful. Day after day they are engaged in 
the deeds of the flesh and accordingly they will be deprived for all of 
eternity of the friendly presence of their creator. Finally, they will be 
rejected to eternal damnation.?? 

As already noted, in 1570 the Tableau was unanimously condemned 
by the Reformed divines of the Italian, French, and Dutch churches. It 
is understandable that Corro's equivocal language about God, and the 
person and work of Jesus Christ could become the object of suspicion. 
In talking about God, Corro always uses the term /’Eternel. On no occa- 
sion does Corro ever refer to Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit as God. 
Moreover, Corro uses almost exclusively the title “vray filz de Dieu” 
to talk about Jesus Christ. And, as I pointed out, he has several titles 
for the Holy Spirit. Yet, there is nowhere in the Tableau an unequivocal 
rejection of the traditional Christian assertion of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, nor language of any sort to suggest that indeed Corro had 
departed from such traditional assertions. Certainly, Corro’s language 
about God suggests an emphasis on the unity of the Godhead that 
could be interpreted as a form of unitarianism, and his Christological 
musings may resemble Arianism. But Corro publicly rejected Arian- 
ism in several occasions after the publication of the Tableau and in the 
Dialogus theologicus he asserts the divinity of Christ. 


* Kinder, “Obras teológicas,” 325. 
5 Kinder “Obras teológicas,” 324. 
5 Ibid. 
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The Tableau, moreover, as the title indicates is about the work of 
God. Corro did not intend to provide anything other than an account 
of the redemptive work of God. It was not meant to be a disquisition 
into the nature of God. As already observed the work emerged out of 
bitter strife with the Reformed ministers of the stranger churches of 
London. Corro’s intention was to provide an alternative to the Calvinist 
account of salvation. 

Indeed, Corro’s Tableau sets forth a view of salvation that incorporates 
at least three distinctive elements. First, Corro articulates a synergistic 
view of the participation of humanity in salvation." As Corro indicates 
in the twelfth article, humanity while sinful is nevertheless capable of 
eternal joy if it believes in the promise and is obedient to the will of 
the creator. Corro does not believe in total depravity. At all times Corro 
keeps faith and obedience together, and his “divisions” are predicated 
upon the requirement of both in order for the believer to be set at the 
right hand of God. 

The other distinctive element in Corro’s soteriology is his exemplarist 
view of the work of Jesus Christ. For Corro Jesus Christ is the example 
to be followed in order to find the way back to the right hand of God. 
Corro asserts that through his death Jesus Christ removes the sin of the 
world. But for Corro, Christ does not die in the cross as a satisfaction 
for sin. According to Corro, humanity had already been reconciled to 
God before humanity was sent away from paradise to be exercised in 
faith and obedience. Hence, for Corro the accomplishment of the cross 
was to remove sin from the hearts of humanity. The death of Christ 
is the remedy against the evil teaching of the serpent; the malice and 
suspicion of God that the deceiver had inculcated in humanity. For 
Corro the problem lays in the estrangement from God suffered by 
humanity as a result of sin and not in the offense made against God. 
Christ’s exemplary life and death empowers humanity to set itself back 
on the true way of salvation. 

The third element is the idea of justification as the result of the 
indwelling of the righteousness of Jesus Christ in the hearts of believers. 


? Dent describes this central aspect of the Tableau as a “dangerous pelagian and 
universalist” plan of salvation, cf. Dent, Protestant Reformers, 121. 

58 "Item, il a este oinct pour Sacrificateur éternel, afin que par le sacrifice et oblation 
de son propre corps, et effusion de son sang trés précieulx, il ostát le péché du monde, 
et effacát du coeur de l'homme la perverse leçon que Satan lui avoit engrevée de sa 
perditionet malheur." Kinder, *Obras teológicas," 323. 
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This is a persistent element in Corro’s theology, already observable in 
his Théobon letter, that can be attributed to the influence of Andreas 
Osiander.? In his third “division,” Antonio del Corro explains that 
those who believe in and are obedient to Jesus Christ receive eternal 
life as reward. However, this reward is not only on account of their 
obedience and faith. Instead they receive eternal life as the reward of 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ that indwells in them. Hence, this 
is an important mystical aspect of Corro's theology. It points to the 
implications of the union of wills that 1s the necessary corollary of his 
exemplarist view of the redemptive work of Jesus Christ. Through faith 
and obedience, and the necessary works of mortification, the believer 
becomes one with Christ." Then the believer is acceptable to God 
through the righteousness of Christ that indwells the believer. 


5 On the theology of grace of Osiander see Patricia Wilson-Kastner, “Andreas 
Osiander’s Theology of Grace in the Perspective of the Influence of Augustine of 
Hippo,” Sixteenth Century Journal 2 (1979), 72—91; Stephen Strehle, “Imputatio iustitiae: 
Its Origin in Melanchthon, its Opposition in Osiander,” Theologische Zeitschrift 3 (1994), 
201—219, and; David C. Steinmetz, Reformers in the Wings: From Geiler von Kaysersberg to 
Theodore Beza (New York, 2001), pp. 64—69. It is not clear in the Tableau, however, if 
Corro sees this “indwelling” as an indwelling of the essential righteousness of Christ 
as Osiander did. But Corro’s idea could also be very easily traced to spiritual and 
mystical currents active in Corro’s own Seville, as for instance the preaching of Juan 
de Avila (1499-1569). See Rady Roldan-Figueroa, “‘Espirituacion’: Juan de Avila’s 
Doctrine of Union with the Holy Spirit,” Renaissance and Reformation/Renaissance et 
Réforme 2—3 (2005), 65-96. More likely, however, is the influence of Juan de Valdés. In 
fact all characteristic elements of Corro's soteriology can be found in “consideration” 
number nine of Valdés's Ciento diez divinas consideraciones: “Y si me preguntáis en qué 
consiste, os repreenderé (sic) que el exercicio de la piedad el qual según Sant Pablo 
tiene prometido en la vida presente y en la futura, y sabed que entonces el hombre 
se exercita en la piedad quando buscando el reino de Dios y su justicia, abracándose 
con Christo y con la justicia de Christo y así uniéndose con Christo y uniéndose con 
Dios; y quando va procurando matar o mortificar en sí todo quanto tiene de Adam con 
intento de bibificar en sí todo quanto puede tener de Christo...” J.I. Tellechea, “Las 
Ciento Diez Divinas Consideraciones," Diálogo Ecuménico 37—38 (1975), 55. Menéndez 
Pelayo suggested the influence of Juan de Valdés in the theology of Corro. As he 
commented on the content of the Théobon letter: *Como se ve, Corro propendía al 
misticismo iluminado de las Consideraciones divinas, de Valdés, y quizá un poco o 
un mucho al unitarismo, cuyos sectarios le cuentan entre sus precursores.” Menéndez 
Pelayo, Heterodoxos Españoles, 114. That Juan de Valdés was the founder of a distinctively 
Spanish reform movement is the main thesis of José C. Nieto, Juan de Valdés and the 
Origins of the Spanish and Italian Reformation (Geneva, 1970). 

9" “Tiercement ce Seigneur Jésus a esté consatitué souverain Roy au ciel et en terre, 
et chef unique de l'Eglise des croyants, afin que par son Espirit il les gouverne, soulage, 
et donne forces pour s'employer en exercices de vraye mortification et obéissance agré- 
able à l’Eternel.” Kinder, “Obras teológicas,” 323-24. 
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These elements combined together allow Corro to recast the doctrine 
of predestination and election.®! The Tableau was conceived in part 
as a reaction against the theology of the Reformed divines that had 
made life miserable for Corro. Hence, the Tableau articulates a view of 
predestination and election diametrically opposed to Calvinist predes- 
tinarianism. Indeed, what Corro sets forth is the view that the extent 
of the redemptive work of Jesus Christ is universal, while limited in 
its saving effect. Thus, in his very last statement in the 1569 edition of 
the Tableau, Corro addresses directly the question of predestination and 
election. According to Corro, only those who believe and are obedient 
enter eternal life. They, as obedient believers, had been predestined 
and elected to be set at the “right hand” of God from the beginning. 
According to Corro’s fourth and last “division,” those who under the 
direction of the Holy Spirit practice true faith, mortification, and fra- 
ternal charity are the only ones who inherit eternal life. Those who fail 
to be faithfully obedient are rejected and suffer perpetual damnation. 
Hence, for Corro election is corporate. That is, “the elect” is a general 
category of people consisting of those who believe and are obedient. 


The Dialogus Theologicus and Three Strategies for the Appropriation 
of the Figure of Paul 


By 1571, Corro had already made a clear and definite transition to 
Anglicanism. In that year he was appointed lecturer of divinity at the 
Temple, where he remained for several years.? However, difficulties 
were not over for him; during his tenure at the Temple his detractors 
continued to question the orthodoxy of his views.? In 1574 he published 
his lectures on Romans, Dialogus theologicus quo epistola Diui Pauli apostoli ad 
Romanos explanatur. His 1574 Dialogus theologicus was quickly followed by 
an authorized English translation in 1575; this one dedicated to Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, and a third edition was printed in 1581. 


[1 


9! Corro’s articulation of the doctrine of election is more than just a “watered 
down” version of the “Calvinist view of election” as Hauben suggests. Hauben, Three 
Spanish Heretics, 46. 

® Boersma and Jelsma, Unity in Multiformity, 36-37; McFadden, The Life and Works, 
399-420. 

5*5 Antonio del Corro still had supporters within the Italian stranger church in 1571. 
At least four of them were reconciled to the church during that year. Boersma and 
Jelsma, Unity and Multiformity, 43—44. 
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Behind the origins of the Dialogus theologicus stands an evolutionary 
process that can be divided into three distinctive stages. First, Corro 
lectured publicly on Romans very early after his arrival at London in 
1567. Then, he continued lecturing on Romans while at the Temple. 
Finally, he gathered his lectures into the dialogue format of the Dialogus 
theologicus. ‘This process was completed by the spring of 1574.9 The 
context—as already described—for Corro’s prolonged engagement 
with Romans was one of doctrinal conflict centered on the Calvinist 
doctrine of predestination. The Dialogus theologicus, hence, represents 
Corro’s attempt to claim the authority of the person and writings of 
Paul for his own alternative reworking of the doctrines of predestina- 
tion and election. Accordingly, in the Dialogus theologicus Corro advances 
the image of Paul as the apostle of the Gospel of God's universal 
redemptive grace, an idea that Corro had been developing since his 
letter from Théobon of 1563. 

In what follows, I want to focus my attention on three strategies 
employed by Corro in his Dialogus theologicus to harness the image and 
authority of Paul for his own doctrinal conceptions. The first strategy 
to be discussed is Corro’s use of the paratext and paratextual elements 
for the framing of the figure and theology of Paul. By employing the 
privileged editorial space of what comes before, after, and even around 
the text Corro provides a frame that normalizes the reading of the 
text. This strategy works at the level of the book or of the material 
representation of the text. 

'The second strategy 1s autobiographical. It consists of the exploitation 
of a series of tenuous autobiographical parallels between the historical 
Paul and Corro in order to fusion them in the fictional character of 
Paul, as conversant in the Dialogus theologicus. The overall effect of this 
strategy is that it allows for the fusing of Corro's doctrinal conception's 
with the figure of the Azstorical Paul as mediated by the fictional Paul of 
the Dialogus theologicus. 


*' Boersma and Jelsma, Unity in Multiformity, 34; Nieto is incorrect when he indicates 
that the Dialogus theologicus 1s the fruit of lectures offered by Corro at Oxford. Nieto, 
El Renacimiento, 487. It 1s clear, however, that the 1581 edition of the Dialogus theologicus 
was intended by Corro to be used as a catechetical instrument, precisely the kind of 
instrument that he would employ in his new role at Oxford as catechist. The 1581 
edition is listed in Kinder, “Antonio del Corro,” 169. 

& In his letter of 7 July 1574 to Heinrich Bullinger, Corro makes reference to the 
misventures of the printing of the Dialogus theologicus. Antonio del Corro to Heinrich Bull- 
inger, London, 7 July 1574, in Robinson, The Zurich Letters (see above, n. 3), 471—72. 
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Finally, the third strategy is, properly speaking, eisegetical. In the 
Dialogus theologicus we are not confronted prima facie with Corro's skills 
as an exegete. Instead, we are confronted with Corro's aesthetical sen- 
sibilities in both the use of a literary medium for the articulation of 
his theological musings and the creation of an imaginary exchange of 
views and opinions between Paul and a Christian Roman citizen. As 
Antonio del Corro himself indicated in his dedicatory epistle of the 
1575 English translation—addressed to Robert Dudley—the Dialogus 
theologicus is a metaphrasis.® That is, in the Dialogus theologicus Corro has 
rendered Paul's Epistle to the Romans into a different form. The dialogue 
is indeed a medium for Corro's own views as these are projected and 
read into Paul's Epistle to the Romans. ‘Together these strategies contribute 
to the representation of Corro’s theological views as if they were the 
views of the historical Paul. 


The Paratextual Strategy: The Pseudo-Athanasian Reading of Paul and the 
Orthodoxy of Antonio del Corro 


Antonio del Corro prefaced his Dialogus theologicus with an “argument” 
(argumentum) or “summary” of Paul's Epistle to the Romans.’ The Dialogus 
theologicus attributes the argument, as per tradition, to Athanasius, bishop 
of Alexandria (d. 373). Its appearance as a constitutive element of the 
paratext of the Dialogus theologicus ought to be interpreted as a compo- 
nent of Corro’s overall strategy to demonstrate the orthodoxy of his 
own positions. The argument, however, proceeds from the fourth- to 
fifth-century work Synopsis scripturae sacrae, which modern scholarship 
has attributed to Pseudo-Athanasius.™ 


99 “Sed ut ad rem, tandem aliquando veniam, Heros amplissime, volui pro tot, 
tantisque tuis quibus obstrictissimum me habes meritis, hanc meam metaphrasim in 
epistolam ad Romanos, primo quidem Latine à me scriptam, meisq auditoribus com- 
municatam: deinde amici cuiusdam mei opera, in Anglicum sermonem transfusam, 
nomini tuo dedicare..." Antonio del Corro, “Illustrissimo Heroi & Domino, Roberto 
Dudleio..." in Dialogus theologicus, [Mi]. 

97 Argumentum Epistolae Pauli Apostoli ad Romanos, ex libris Athanasii Episcopi Alexandrini, 
in Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [A5"-A6"]. 

98]. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht, 1950), 3:39; The Latin version of the “argument” 
found in Corro's Dialogus theologicus, exhibits minimal variations from the Latin version 
preserved in Migne's Patrologiae Graecae, PG 28:411—416. An edition of the collected 
works of Athanasius was published at Basel in 1561. The first three volumes—the col- 
lection consisted of four volumes in one—was prepared by Petrus Nannius (1500-1557), 
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Antonio del Corro’s decision to preface his Dialogue with the Pseudo- 
Athanasian argument is highly significant, and calls for attention. The 
argument contains at least two important statements about Abraham’s 
faith that are consistently echoed throughout Corro’s Dialogus theologicus. 
In fact, Corro had already appropriated the Old Testament image 
of Abraham in the French and Latin 1570 editions of the 7ableau.9? 
The Pseudo-Athanasian argument, just like the new fourteenth article 
of the Tableau, concentrates on Paul's reference to the example of 
Abraham found in Romans 4. Part of the problem, as framed in the 
Pseudo-Athanasian argument, is the bond between faith and the seed 
of Abraham. That 1s, the Pseudo-Athanasian argument seeks to eluci- 
date in what sense Paul calls Abraham the “father of all who believe” 
(Ro 4,11). Hence, in summarizing Paul’s discussion, Pseudo-Athanasius 
also explains how faith is reckoned for righteousness to believers so that 
Abraham can actually be called the “father of all who believe.” 

According to the Latin version of the Pseudo-Athanasian argu- 
ment—the version used by Antonio del Corro—the faith of Abraham 
is sufficient for justification. Paraphrasing Paul, Pseudo-Athanasius 
observes that Abraham was justified before the circumcision and not 
after. Hence, circumcision was given to Abraham as a sign to his own 
descendants in the flesh to the effect that circumcision would cease. 
For the Gentiles, indicates Pseudo-Athanasius, will become children of 
Abraham when they begin to live after his faith (“inciperentque vivere 
secundum fidem Abrahae"). Thus, the bond between faith and the seed 
of Abraham lays in the appropriation of faith by both, Israelites and 
Gentiles. The Gentiles can properly be called children of Abraham 
when they initiate a new life according to Abraham's faith (“secundum 
fidem Abrahae”). 

It 1s in the context of his discussion of circumcision that Pseudo- 
Athanasius provides a second statement of interest, for it supplies the 
hinge for Corro's appropriation of this fourth- to fifth-century writing. 


while the last one was the work of Wolfgang Musculus. The fourth volume of the 
collection contains the “Divinae Scripturae, Veteris ac Novi testamenti Synopsin.” 
Athanasii magni Alexandrini episcopi, graviss. scriptoris, et sanctiss. martyris, opera, in quatuor tomos 
distributa (Basel, 1561). 

®© "Aquarum innundatione repurgato mundo, Aeterno illi placuit Ecclesiam et coe- 
tum filiorum suorum separare, et notis quibusdam discernere ab omnibus Nationibus 
et populis infidelibus immorigerisque totius orbis terrarum: ac proinde in hunc finem 
elegit Abrahamum, quem per fidem iustificatum, constituit omnium credentium et per 
fidem obedientium Patrem." Kinder, *Obras teológicas," 330. 
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According to the Pseudo-Athanasian argument, circumcision is not to 
be borne anymore. The faith of Abraham was “sufficient” and, conse- 
quently, there is no need of the “shadow of the law.” ‘There is no need 
of the “shadow of the law" since no one, argues Pseudo-Athanasius, 
is justified “after this fashion" (ex talibus); no one is justified after or by 
reason of the law. Instead, justification is after or by reason of faith 
(ex fide). That is, justification is by reason of faith in God's promises 
and not by reason of the works of the law. The faith of the Gentiles 
is sufficient, in the same way as the faith of Abraham was sufficient 
(*...cum sufficiat fides Abrahae. .."). 

That which Corro finds congenial in Pseudo-Athanasius 1s his em- 
phasis on the figure of Abraham as "father of many nations," and the 
availability of salvation for all who like Abraham have faith. In the 
Pseudo-Athanasian argument Paul is represented as preaching a Gospel 
for all nations, modeled after the faith of Abraham. Furthermore, the 
faith of Abraham is a faith that leads to justification. It is not justification 
by works of the law, but justification by reason of faith (ex fide). Hence, 
Antonio del Corro finds in the Pseudo-Athanasian argument support 
for the orthodoxy of his own view of justification by faith alone and 
salvation for all who believe, or of God's universal redemptive grace. 
It facilitates Corro's introduction in the Dialogus theologicus of his notion 
of the imputation of the righteousness of faith. It is for this reason that 
the Pseudo-Athanasian argument is provided as a preface to the main 
text, It serves as its portal and presents the text to the reader under the 
mantle of historical orthodoxy. 


The Autobiographical Strategy: Paul and Antonio del Corro as Persecuted on 
Account of the Fulfillment of Apostolic Duty 


Antonio del Corro devised the Dialogus theologicus in order to generate 
sympathy towards his own theological positions. The Dialogus theologicus 
itself 1s based on the account of Paul's imprisonment in Rome found 
in Acts 28:16ff The interlocutors of the Dialogus theologicus are Paul 
and a Christian citizen of Rome. The Roman citizen has decided to 
come to visit Paul in prison in order to ask him to elaborate on the 
letter he addressed to the church in that city. As the dialogue between 
both men progresses, the Roman citizen will experience an important 
transformation in his own perception of Christian doctrine. This is not 
a transformation of the kind of a radical conversion. Rather, it is a 
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gradual transformation in which the Roman citizen acquires a better 
and deeper understanding of Christian teaching, 

Antonio del Corro effectively exploited a series of tenuous biographi- 
cal parallels in order to create a sort of fictional identity between himself 
and Paul. For instance; like Paul, Antonio del Corro was considered 
a pariah of his nation; like Paul, Antonio del Corro had experienced 
persecution, and his life had been endangered on account of the Gospel; 
like Paul, Antonio del Corro had come to a metropolis where there 
was already a well established Christian community, and finally: like 
Paul, Antonio del Corro wanted to address this community because 
he felt he could contribute to their spiritual edification and wellbeing. 
Accordingly, in many occasions references to the difficulties faced by 
Paul in his apostolate resonate in interesting ways with Antonio del 
Corro’s own difficulties in London. 

For instance, in his dedicatory epistle of the 1574 edition to the “emi- 
nent gentlemen of both Temples" (*Generosis viris utriusque templi.. .”), 
Corro evokes Paul as an example of apostolic duty. Corro's reference is 
to 2 Timothy 2:15, where Paul instructs his disciple with the following 
words: *Do your best to present yourself to God as one approved by 
him, a worker who has no need to be ashamed, rightly explaining the 
word of truth." According to Corro this Pauline injunction encloses 
the character of his own teaching function (docendi functione") at the 
Temple. As such, it helps us understand the kind of autobiographical 
identification that Corro develops through the Dialogus theologicus between 
Paul and himself. 

Corro divides the Pauline injunction into three distinctive recom- 
mendations. The first 1s that all pastors and all those who dispense 
the heavenly doctrine (*...pastore, et in omnibus caelesti doctrina 
dispensatoribus.") ought to render themselves tried workmen before 
God; neither coveting praise, nor fearful of the judgments of ambi- 
tious teachers. The second advice flowing from 2 Timothy 2:15 is that 
those who are called to labor in the edification of God's church ought 
to embrace the cross with gladness and ardor. The last advice 1s that 
the teachers of the word ought to use a proper method of teaching 
fashioned after the way of the prophets.” In short, the Pauline injunc- 


? New Revised Standard Version of the Bible © 1989 by the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. 

7 Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, * 1'—*1". 
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tion as construed by Corro indicates that persecution, or the cross, is 
the direct consequence of the faithful observance of the duties involved 
within the preaching office. 

In a fragment which preserves the emotive character of the actual 
lecture, Corro brings to mind his own experience of the cross while 
serving at London. Corro argues that he has followed with outmost care 
the Pauline injunction since his arrival at that city. He indicates how 
he took notice of the famous universities and learned men of England, 
as well as of their methods of learning. He has, however, abstained as 
much as possible from all contentious questions and altercations, all 
of which in his view generate mere curiosity and are almost useless. 
Instead, he has endeavored to work on the commission given by Paul to 
his disciple. His own diligence in tending to the Lord’s vineyard will be 
demonstrated by the fruits of piety (fructus pietatis) of his listeners.” 

Yet, as the Pauline injunction suggests, his dedication to the preach- 
ing office of the church has brought the cross upon him. Indeed, the 
consideration of the Pauline injunction found in 2 Tim 2:15 reminds 
him of the many difficulties which he has experienced during the last 
ten years. Clearly, Corro perceives his predicament as going back to his 
stay at Théobon and the writing of his letter to Casiodoro de Reina in 
24 December 1563. In a clear reference to the Calvinist ministers who 
opposed his ministry since his arrival at London, Corro states that the 
most troubling aspect is that his cross has been made heavier and full 
of gravity by men who were supposed to act towards him like Joseph 
of Arimathea acted towards Jesus.” 

Hence his cross has been twofold, interior and exterior. The interior 
cross that Corro has endured is the pain and suffering caused by the 
most recent frustration of his desire to gather in London a church of 
his own country-folk. Corro recalls how for two years (1567-1569) 
he managed to gather in London those who like him had fled Spain 
on account of religion. In another clear allusion to the conflict with 
the Calvinist divines of London, Corro affirms that his ministry with 
Spanish exiles was brought to an end by the fraudulent craftiness of 
the old serpent (“Sed O antiqui serpentis fraudulentas versutias...”); 
by the usual stratagems of Satan (“Sathan [sic] suis usus solitis strat- 
egematis...”). Accordingly, the exterior cross that Corro has endured 


? Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, *1—[*2]. 
? Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [*27—*2"]. 
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has been caused by the false reports concerning his doctrine that have 
been spread far and wide by men who, in the first place, ought to have 
supported him as their coreligionist.”* 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties Corro has endured and 
continues to fulfill his calling, even if he has been forced to change his 
function. He has continued to do so not as a pastor but as a lecturer, 
before the exceedingly demanding audience of the Temple and not in 
his own language but in Latin—a fact which for Corro felt like a third 
cross! Therefore, Corro has discharged to the best of his abilities the 
Pauline injunction and can address his readership as a living example 
of apostolic duty. 

Corro completes his autobiographical identification with Paul later, 
when he also represents Paul as been persecuted on account of his 
fulfillment of the preaching office. In the opening lines of the dialogue 
between the fictional Paul and the Roman ciüzen, Paul discloses the 
source of his hope as he waits in prison. Paul reassures the Roman 
citizen that he has been called by God to be God's apostle, and to 
serve as God's ambassador, messenger, and interpreter. Moreover, it 1s 
on account of his apostolic office that Paul is in prison. In line with 
the injunction found in 2 Timothy 2:15, the fictional Paul sustains that 
no exercise more pleasing (gratus) and agreeable (suavis) could have 
happened to him than been in prison.” 

Corro enhances the scope of his autobiographical identification 
with Paul by means of his construal of what he indistinctively calls the 
apostolic “office” (officium), or apostolic “function” ( functionis). In the 
context of his explanation of Romans 16:7, the fictional Paul affirms 
that the apostolic office is a generic office. “I generally call by the 
name of Apostle,” asserts Paul, “all who are sent by God to preach 
the good news of his son.”’° Moreover, he concludes that there should 
continue to be apostles as long as there is a Christian church. Thus, 
Corro can claim for himself the title of apostle and place himself side 
by side with Paul. 

Here is another example of the technique of autobiographical iden- 
tification employed by Antonio del Corro in his Dialogus theologicus. In 
this case the ensuing dialogue between the fictional Paul and the Roman 


™ Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [*2*—*3*]. 

? Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, B1”. 

© “Apostolos ego generali nomine voco, omnes à Deo missos ad praedicandum filii 
sui Euangelium." Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, NZ. 
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citizen is used to draw a parallel between Paul and Corro in terms of 
each one’s relation with a major metropolitan Christian community, 
i.e. Rome and London respectively. Still within the early stages of the 
exchange between the fictional Paul and the Roman citizen, the latter 
inquires about the motivation behind Paul’s desire to visit the imperial 
city. “Most men visit this city,” asserts the Roman citizen, “in order to 
behold its splendor, the beauty of the buildings, or even for financial 
gain.” Then the Roman citizen brings his inquiry to the point by stat- 
ing his hopes that some other honest cause lays behind Paul’s desires. 
The fictional Paul then replies that his main desire was to see their love, 
but also to impart them some spiritual gift in order to strengthen them 
in their love.” The Roman citizen quickly interrupts Paul in order to 
indicate how the church in Rome did not lack many who were gifted 
( praeditus) with the Holy Spirit. Indeed, they laid the foundation of the 
church in Rome with their exhortations and have even increased it 
with their teachings. The fictional Paul, echoing Corro in his dedicatory 
letter to the “eminent gentlemen of both Temples," acknowledges his 
friend’s assertion. Indeed, the church in Rome is blessed with many 
gifted and learned members. But again he affirms that his desire was 
not so much to strengthen them, as to communicate with them in their 
common consolation in the faith, theirs and his.” 

Hence, it is clear how Corro uses the fictional Paul to express his 
own aspirations and desires in relation to his own coming to London.” 


7 *R[omanorum ciuium]. Plerique omnes hanc urbem inuisere solent, vel ut eius 
amplitudinem splendoremque aedificiorum spectent, uel ut quaestum faciant. Te veró 
alia quadam honesta ratione adductum spero. // P[aulus]. Ita est profectó. Studium 
enim hoc fuit visendi vos gratia duntaxat, vt aliquot vobis spiritualia dona impertirer, 
confirmandi vestri gratia.” Antonio del Corro, Dialogus theologicus, B3*—[B4']. 

7? “R, Quasi nescias, Paule, hic non paucos esse diuino praditos spiritu, qui, velte 
absente, possent fidei nostrae fundamenta, non solüm iacere suis exhortationibus, sed 
etiam augere ac ad fastigium docendo perducere. // P. Id satis exploratum habeo. 
Itaque non magis confirmandi vestri voluntas erat, quàm communicande inter nos 
consolationis per mutuam fidem, vestram simul atque meam." Antonio del Corro, 
Dialogus theologicus, [B4]. 

7? These same aspirations were articulated in very similar words by Casiodoro de 
Reina in his Confessión de Fe Christiana: “En tanto pues (hermanos muy amados en el 
Señor) que vuestra compañía creemos ser la que nosotros buscamos, es a saber Iglesia 
del Senor Jesús el Christo, declarámosbos este nuestro desseo, el qual es de celebrar 
con vosotros la communión de los Sanctos, no solamente quanto al sacro symbolo de 
ella, que es la Cena del Señor, mas también quanto a lo que nos significa; pues ha 
plazido al Padre celestial, por Jesus el Christo, hazernos en él un mismo pueblo, dar- 
nos un mismo Espíritu, y unos mismos desseos de su gloria, llamarnos a una misma 
heredad celestial, marcarnos con unas mismas marcas de amor, y de la cruz del Señor 
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These frustrated aspirations were made explicit by Corro earlier in his 
dedicatory letter to the “eminent gentlemen of both Temples.” Now 
Corro comes back to them, but this time they are expressed by the 
imprisoned Paul, who suffers on account of the cross and the desire 
to fulfill his apostolic vocation. 


The Eisegetical Strategy: Paul as the Apostle of the Gospel of 
Universal Redemption 


As indicated earlier, Antonio del Corro conceived the Dialogus theologi- 
cus as a metaphrasis of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. This literary device 
allowed Corro to read, or rather, to write into the Epistle his own 
interpretation of Paul’s theology. Furthermore, the coherence of the 
Dialogus theologicus itself rests upon Corro’s partition of Romans and 
his organization of the entire text under theological loci. Corro relied 
heavily on the use of dichotomization in the partition of the text, and 
as a result, the division of the text takes the form of an inverted tree. 
Moreover, the overall construction of the Dialogus theologicus rests over 
a single axiom, from which the theological loci are derived. 

These characteristics of the Dialogus theologicus, including its deduc- 
tive logic, suggest the possibility of a Ramist influence on the thought 
of Antonio del Corro. The possibility is not at all unlikely. Antonio 
del Corro could have assimilated Ramist philosophy at any point in 
his journey, but specially during his early years in England.? Indeed, 


Jests, y finalmente ser el nuestro commun Padre.” Casiodoro de Reina, Confessión de 
Fe Christiana (see above, n. 12), 5. Of particular importance here is the reference to 
the “communion de los Sanctos" as the sacrament of the universality of the church. 
Also, the reader should keep in mind that Antonio del Corro tried to reorganize the 
Spanish church on 1567, four years after Reina’s departure. 

*?' [t is worth noting that around this time Pedro Núñez Vela (d. 1580), from the 
village of Avila, held the professorship of Greek at the Academy of Lausanne. He was 
in very good terms with Ramus, who in the summer of 1570 visited Lausanne. Like 
other exiled Spanish evangelicals, Núñez Vela had a brief stay in Geneva around 1564. 
By fall of 1565, Nunez Vela was already residing at Lausanne, and in October 1567 
he replaced Knechtenhofer as professor of Greek. See Menéndez Pelayo, Heterodoxos 
Españoles, 1:870—72; Boehmer, Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, 2:145—62; Louis Junod and Henri 
Meylan, L’Académie de Lausanne au XVI’ siècle (Lausanne, 1947), pp. 76-78; V. Muñoz 
Delgado, “La lógica renacentista de Pedro Vela, protestante abulense del XVI,” Diálogo 
ecuménico (1975), 517-30; Baldomero Jiménez Duque, La escuela sacerdotal de Avila del Siglo 
XVI (Madrid: Fundación Universitaria Espanola, 1981), p. 41 n. 79; Vicente Bécares 
Botas, “Pedro Nunez Vela, helenista y heterodoxo: Documentos nuevos,” Silva: Estudios 
de humanismo y tradición clásica," 5 (2006), 7-19. 
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the publication of Corro’s Dialogus theologicus in 1574 coincided with 
two important events in the history of English Ramist rhetoric. One 
of them was the appointment of Gabriel Harvey (1552/3-1631) as 
praelector in rhetoric at Cambridge, later becoming one of the leading 
exponents of Ramism in England. The other was the publication of 
the first Latin text on English soil of Ramus’ Dialecticae Libri Duo edited 
by Roland Macllmaine, who was also author of the English translation 
that appeared the same year?! Ramism would play an important intel- 
lectual role in Cambridge and in the formation of Puritan divines. In 
any case, the methodological resemblance between Corro's method and 
Ramist rhetoric is strong enough to suggest that the Dialogus theologicus 
is among the first expressions of Ramism in England. 

The central axiom of the Dialogus theologicus is the assertion that Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans deals with the two chief points of Christian religion. 
Hence, when asked to summarize the content of his letter, the fictional 
Paul indicates that it consists of the two principal points of Christian 
doctrine. These two points are the “doctrine of faith” ( fidet doctrinam) 
and the doctrine of “good works proceeding out of faith” ("bonorum 
operum ex ipsa fide procedentium").? Earlier Corro himself character- 
ized the content of the Epistle in his dedication of the Dialogus theologicus 
as mainly dealing with two capital concerns, namely how to believe 
in good doctrine and how to do well (“doctrinam bené credendi, et 
bené agendi")? In fact, at the heart of the Dialogus theologicus is Corro’s 
formulation of the right relation between faith and works. Works that 
proceed without faith are dead. But works that proceed from faith are 
the fruits of repentance. 

Corro proceeds to organize his discussion into these two capital 
points, and then he subdivides each in turn. Accordingly, for Corro 
good doctrine consists of a correct understanding of justification and 
of election. Corro discusses each separately. As the fictional Paul explains 
to the Roman citizen, justification is the doctrine dealing with the way 
humanity may recover God's favor. Echoing the language of the Tab- 
leau, the fictional Paul asserts that justification is the way to repair God's 
good will and the way back to God after humanity's banishment (“ac 


8! See Wilbur Samuel Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500—1700 (New York, 
1961), pp. 178-80, and; Roland MaclIlmaine, The Logike of the Moste Excellent Philosopher 
P Ramus Martyr, ed. Catherine M. Dunn (Northridge, 1969). 

® Corro, Dialogus theologicus, B3*. 

55 Corro, Dialogus theologicus, Al”. 
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benevolentiam quasi postliminio recuperare ac resarcire”).°* According 
to the fictional Paul the doctrine of election describes how the benefit of 
reconciliation may be enjoyed, through faith, by all humanity (“omne 
genus hominum"). Furthermore, the benefit of reconciliation is avail- 
able for both Jews and Gentiles, without difference (“sine discrimine"). 
Indeed, for the fictional Paul the doctrine of election can also be known 
as that of “the calling of the gentiles." 

For Corro justification is by faith, in an active sense. Hence, the fic- 
tional Paul in his discussion of the first chapter of the Epistle describes 
faith as a “light” or “flame” that the Spirit of God places in the minds 
of women and men. It grows there, little by little, gradually embracing 
the justice that is demonstrated in the Gospel. Faith as it grows also 
makes itself more like the justice that the Gospel displays." 

'The fictional Paul explains the significance of faith to his Roman friend 
when he discusses chapter three of the Epistle. He has demonstrated 
to his friend that all humanity is in bondage to sin and that it cannot 
obtain salvation by any efforts of its own. He insists that no human 
being is endowed by nature with the kind of gifts that can obtain sal- 
vation. Humanity can only be exempt from guilt when endowed and 
illuminated by the heavenly gift of faith. It is by the heavenly granted 
gift of faith that humanity can obtain salvation.” 

The need for total relance on faith is true for all of humanity. In 
this sense God makes no distinction between Jews and Gentiles. They 
are both subject to God’s judgment. They cannot rely on their works, 
neither those inspired by the law of nature, nor those founded upon 
the written law. Salvation is for Corro, indeed, by “faith alone” (sola 


3t Corro, Dialogus theologicus, B3". 

3 Corro, Dialogus theologicus, B3". 

3 “Quem de divina electione, seu gentium vocatione tractatum vocemus.” Corro, 
Dialogus theologicus, B3". 

97 *., . unde per spiritum suum in mentibus hominum ignem lucemque fidei accendit. 
Ea veró fides, paulatim ac quasi per quosdam gradus accrescit, & ipsa indies pauló maior 
semetipsa euadit, atque etiam illam iustitiam Euangelio demonstratam amplectitur & 
sibi accommodat." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, | B4*—5']. 

88 “Si quae antea diximus adhuc habes in memoria: firmissimis rationib probavimus 
omnes omnis generis homines Idaeos aeq; ac Gentiles, peccati srvituti esse mancipatos, 
ob eamq; causam nullis suis meritis salutem posse adipisci: quod precipuum est huius 
epistola caput, & argumentum." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [C'8*]. 

8° “Annuo tibi certéq; assentior. Ita tamen, ut citatis sacre scripturae locis tibi probem 
neminem esse tantis nature dotibus instructum, qui, nisi fidei munete coelesti donatus 
ac illustratus fuerit, culpa vacare possit, aut per se salutem consequi." Corro, Dialogus 
theologicus, D1’. 
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fide). Faith alone can embrace the righteousness of God.?? According 
to Corro, justification describes a process consisting on the growth of 
faith and eventual appropriation of God's righteousness. 

The mystical element that we found earlier in Corro's letter from 
Théobon and in his Tableau, namely Osiander's notion of the indwell- 
ing of the righteousness of Christ, resurfaces again here in the Dialogus 
theologicus. The fictional Paul continues his explanation of faith, argu- 
ing that God revealed God's righteousness through the Gospel. The 
righteousness of God 1s the good news of eternal salvation. God made 
eternal salvation known so that humanity could get hold of it through 
the “hand of faith” (“fidei manu"). As soon as the “hand of faith” gets 
hold of the righteousness of God as revealed in the Gospel, the Spirit of 
God inserts and sculptures in the souls of women and men God's own 
righteousness and all the virtues. God is the “inexhaustible fountain” 
(^inexhausto fonte") from which righteousness and everything that is 
good flows into the souls of women and men.?' Innocence, holiness, 
cleanliness, moderation, honesty, and love, all of them unceasingly 
flow from God. 

At the heart of Corro's doctrinal formulations 1s his view of the extent 
of the redemptive work of Jesus Christ. The Reformed theology that 
he had confronted since his days at Lausanne held that the extent of 
Christ's redemptive work was limited to the elect. The reprobate, by 
an immutable decree of God, had been predestined for damnation.” 


°° “Quoniam nemo est omnium hominum, quamuis omnibus legis sive naturalis sive 


scripte operibus instructissimus & ornatissimus, qui iustitiae laudem à divino iudicio 
auferre possit, ita ut iustus suapte industria censeri debeat, si fide careat, qug sola numinis 
benevolentiam amplexatur.” Corro, Dialogus theologicus, D2* (emphasis added). 

?! “Ko enim ipso, citra legis adminiculum aut beneficium, suam Deus ipse iustitiam, 
non inquam legis, sed suam ipsius, fidei manu suscipiendam amplexandamque demon- 
strat, illamque animis nostris sul spiritus ui inserit ac insculpit una cum toto virtutum 
choro, innocentia, sanctitae, mundicia, modestia, probitate, charitate, & spe. Illa enim 
omnia ab illo, tanquam ab inexhausto fonte, in humanos animos derivantur." Corro, 
Dialogus theologicus, D3". 

9? Jennifer Loach has observed that Corro accepts “the theory that all men had been 
chosen (or rejected) before the creation of the world." Jennifer Loach, “Reformation 
Controversies," in The History of the University of Oxford, vol. 3, The Collegiate University, 
ed. James McConica (Oxford, 1986), 390. Loach cites the 1575 English translation of 
the Dialogus theologicus; specifically Loach cites the last one of the articles of faith that 
Corro originally appended to the Dialogus theologicus in 1574 and that also appeared in 
the English translation of 1575—— Articuli fidei orthodoxae quam Antonius Corranus Hispalensis 
sacrae theologiae studiosus profitur semperque professus est. However, it has to be noted that Corro 
in his article on predestination and election (De praedestinatione Dei et electione sanctorum) 
treats the doctrine in terms that are in opposition to Calvinist predestinarianism. In 
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In contrast, Corro asserts that the righteousness of God is the good 
news of salvation. Thus, the fictional Paul continues explaining that 
God reveals God’s righteousness in forgiving the transgressions of all 
humanity (“remittendis omnium hominum delectis").? God's abundant 
mercy makes it publicly manifest to all that God is righteous (“ut ita 
palàm ommibus appareat, Deum esse iustum”). God's righteousness is 
not only made manifest by the fact that God in God's self 1s righteous. 
But also because God now pours God's righteousness into the souls of 
those who place their whole trust in God's Christ (“qui fidem totam 
in Christo suo habent positam & collocatam").?* Hence, for Corro the 
extent of the redemptive work of Jesus Christ 1s universal, while its 
saving effect 1s limited to those who have faith. Later, in the context of 
Romans 3:29, Corro has the fictional Paul making the following affirma- 
tion: “Without doubt God is the God of all people and nations, and 
God wants all men and women to be saved, and all men and women 
to come to know him."? 

Moreover, in the section of the Dialogus theologicus elucidating Romans 
9 Corro specifies who the “elect” are. Corro employs the character of 
the Roman citizen to signal that a new section of the dialogue is about to 


particular, not only does Corro in earlier articles asserts the freedom of the will, but in 
his article on predestination Corro also affirms the universal extent of the redemptive 
work of Jesus Christ. Corro argues that the promises are available to all who ask, for 
“everyone who asks receives” (Lk 11.9-10): *Consoletur nos in tentatione praedesti- 
nationis, qua vix alia est periculosior, quód promissiones Dei sunt universales fidelibus, 
quód ipse ait, Petite et accipietis, omnis qui petit accipiet." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, 
[P3']. Moreover, Corro rejects all speculation on predestination and stresses that Christ 
is the looking glass through which the predestination of believers can be contemplated: 
“Christus itaque sit speculum, in quo praedestinationem nostram contemplemur." 
Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [P3"]. For Corro Christ is the “means” (medio) of God's elec- 
tion [Latin medio = Spanish, “mediar, 1220-50. DER.: mediante, 1490,” Santiago Segura 
Munguia, Nuevo diccionario etimológico Latín-Espafol y de las voces derivadas. Bilbao, 2003, 
p. 452]. Hence, they themselves who are by faith ingrafted in Christ are the elect, 
while the reprobate are those who are without Christ: *Ergo non sine medio, li cet non 
propter ullum meritum nostrum, sed in Christo, et propter Christum, nos elegit deus 
ut qui iam sunt in Christo insiti per fidem, illi ipsi etiam sint electi; reprobi veró, qui 
sunt extra Christum." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, P1Y—-P2". According to him, in face of 
the questions raised by predestination one should remain firm and take it out of all 
doubt that “if we believe in Christ, we are chosen”: “...pro indubitato habendum, si 
credis ac sis in Christo, electum te esse.” Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [P2"]. 

?* Here the 1575 translation: *... forgiving all mens offences..." Antonio del Corro, 
Theological Dialogue, 30". 

** Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [D5']. 

3 “Procul dubio Deus etiam gentium omnium atque nationum Deus est, qui vult 
omnes salvos fieri, & ad sui agnitionem venire." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [D6"]. 
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begin. The Roman citizen calls this section of Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
the “treatise on election” (*...cui titulum dabas, de electione...”), or 
of the “calling of the Gentiles” (*...seu vocatione Gentium").?? In the 
words of this Christian the treatment of election represents the most 
difficult part of Paul’s Epistle (“Sed nunc superest maxima huius tuae 
Epistolae difficultas.”).°” 

The fictional Paul lives up to his role, addressing the doubts and con- 
cerns of his Roman friend. Nevertheless, before explaining the doctrine 
of election the fictional Paul sees it necessary to assert the exalted nature 
of Jesus Christ. Certainly, Christ according to his human nature was 
an Israelite, the child of Israelites. But in that he is the coeternal and 
coessential son of God (*...est coeternalis & coessentialis Deo filius...”), 
he is God worthy to be praised above all things. He is true messiah, 
true savior, true mediator between God and man.” Thus, in this way 
the fictional Paul serves to dispel all accusations of anti- Irinitarianism 
made against Antonio del Corro, both past and present. 

Yet, as I indicated, Corro's affirmation of the deity of Christ comes 
right before the most important statement about the doctrine of elec- 
tion in the entire composition. In fact, here we find again Corro's idea 
of corporate election as articulated in the Tableau. The fictional Paul 
continues his elaboration on the doctrine of election. He asserts that 
election is God's decree by which only the believers are saved.” Those 
who ignore this decree may come to the erroneous opinion that in 
calling the Gentiles, God betrayed some kind of inconsistency having 
called the Israelites first. For it appears that to the Israelites, as a people 
in its entirety, belong the promises made to Abraham. But that is not 
the case; not all who are born Israelites are true and chosen Israelites. 
Only those who, like Abraham, believe in the promise are the true 
Israel." So under the types of Isaac and Ishmael it can be seen God's 


° Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [H7]. 

9" Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [H7]. 

*?* “Sunt enim Israelitae ex segregato, & electo Dei populo orti, quorum est adoptio, 
& pactiones, quibus data lex est & cultus, quibus dicata sunt promissa. quorum denique 
patres sunt à quibus ortus Christus est, quod ad humanam quidem naturam pertinet. 
Nam quatenus est coeternalis & coessentialis Deo filius, Deus est ante omnia laudandus 
in sempternum. Amen. Hic est verus Messias, verus seruator, verus Dei atque hominum 
mediator, vel inuitis ipsis inferorum potestatibus." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [H7*]. 

9 “Quod autem dicis alios esse qui deum insimulent inconstantiae, sané doleo: nam 
hic error ex ignoratione diuini decreti oritur, quo semel sancitum est, in diuina mente 
solos credentes seruandos." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [H8"]. 

100 Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [H8']. 
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free election of all who believe.!°! The children of God are after Isaac, 
the son of the spirit more than of the flesh (*...per Isaacum, spiritus 
potius quam carnis filium...”).!°? God has called the elect from both 
people, Israelites and Gentiles, not by generation of the flesh, but by 
their believing in the promise. The elect are indeed a new people. 

Finally, Corro's interpretation of Romans 4:3—5 1s fundamental to 
his view of the extent of God's redemptive work in Jesus Christ. As the 
fictional Paul declares his words to the Roman citizen, he emphasizes that 
God “reckoned” the “true faith" of Abraham for righteousness. The 
fictional Paul then amplifies this affirmation by declaring the difference 
between one who receives a “reward” (merces) as something that is due 
(debitus) and one who receives a reward as something that 1s a benefice 
(beneficium). One who labors, on account of her efforts, receives the 
reward as something that is due to her. On the other hand, one who 
does not labor receives the reward as a benefice, or favor. Hence, one 
who does not labor but only trusts in God because of God's goodness 
and loving kindness receives the reward as a benefice. Steadfast and 
persistent faith is taken or received for innocence (“fides eius firma atque 
constans innocentiae ducitur") God's righteousness is thus displayed 
in this way; in that faith 1s freely considered (ducitur) as innocence and 
righteousness. Indeed, for Corro justifying faith is steadfast faith that 
is taken for righteousness.” 

For Corro, however, the gift of righteousness is still a reward (merces). 
Corro addresses the question of justifying faith from the perspective of 
the giver. The giver is still rewarding faith, but not as something that 
is due. The benefit is not in return of works. Neither is the benefit the 


?! “Ttaque vides Deus hoc Isaaci & Ismaelis typo gratuitam suam electionem omnium 
credentium (siue Iudaei illi sint, siue Gentiles) eminus adumbrasse atque ostendisse, vt 
eo pacto compertum faceret, se Deum esse omnium & Iudeorum & Gentium, & aequé 
suos electos ex vtroque, colligere populo, non carnis propagatione sed promissionis fide 
& acceptione." Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [H8]. 

102 Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [H8]. 

103 “Quin etiam totam rem melius intelliges, si mercedem cum dono conferamus. 
Nam ei qui opus facit, merces non beneficii, sed debiti locum habet. Ei autem qui non 
opus facit, sed fidem habet ex improbo insontem facienti: fides eius firma atque con- 
stans innocentiae ducitur. Etenim si quis suo sibi labore, industria, opera, rem aliquam 
promeruit & quaesivit, non beneficium est aut gratia si eam adipiscitur, sed aequum 
& debitum. At si quis non agit ea quibus rem illam promereatur (quod de homine 
vero verius est) sed Dei bonitatem & philanthropiam ita sentit, gustat, atque experitur, 
ut credat se illius planè misericordia, nulla sua opera, apud ipsum in sontem haberi: 
huic quidem non debiti, sed beneficii loco gratis datur innocentià, eique iustitiae atque 
innocentie ducitur firma in iustificantem fides.” Corro, Dialogus theologicus, [D7=]. 
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wages that are due in return for labor. The giver rewards faith as a 
benefit, or favor. The benefit is freely bestowed out of the goodness of 
the giver. Hence, Corro’s notion of reward is articulated along the lines 
of the traditional idea of merit de congruo. The reward is based upon 
the munificence of God, but it is bestowed only upon those who have 
justifying faith; not because of the intrinsic worth of faith but because 
of the goodness of God. In this way, Corro finds in the hestorical Paul's 
interpretation of the figure of Abraham the source for his own notion 
of justifying faith; the faith that brings forth the children of Abraham 
from all nations. 


PAUL'S VERSATILITY 


VERSIONS OF PAUL 


Vivienne Westbrook 


And he fell to the erth, and hearde a voyce sayinge to him: Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? And he sayde, what arte thou lorde? And the 
lorde sayd, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest, it shalbe harde for thee to 
kycke agaynst the pricke. And he bothe tremblinge and astonyed sayde: 
Lorde what wilt thou have me to do? And the Lorde sayde unto him: 
aryse and goo into the cite, and it shalbe tolde thee what thou shalt do 
(Acts 9:1—9. Tyndale 1534). 


Biblical scholars and theologians have wrestled for centuries over the 
presentation and meaning of Paul’s experience on the road to Damas- 
cus: of what it meant to Paul in the context of his strict Jewish upbring- 
ing, and as a persecutor of Christians, of what the implications of his 
conversion were for the Christian Churches that he preached to, and 
the way in which conversion can be discerned within Paul’s theology 
as it is expressed in his epistles in the context of Acts and in relation 
to the Gospel narratives. 

The fact that there are three accounts of Paul’s conversion in Acts 9, 22 
and 26, and that they are all slightly different, is a problem that has split 
scholars into essentially two groups, one that tries to read Luke’s account 
as historically accurate and cannot quite reconcile the discrepancies, and 
the second that regards Luke’s portrayal as legend. Although Paul makes 
very little reference to his Damascus experience in his own epistles, 
1 Cor 9:1; 15:8-10; Gal 1:11-17; Phil 3:2-11, what he does say conflicts 
with what we find in the Lucan accounts. Peter T. O’Brien points out 
that in Paul's own references to his Damascus moment in his epistles 
he does not even use the language of repentance or conversion, but 
rather of calling. He suggests that Paul understood his commitment to 
Jesus in terms of God's promise to the Jews, so to that extent he can- 
not be said to have rejected the old faith in the moment of accepting 
the new commission; the experience cannot, therefore, be understood 
in terms of conversion. Beverley Roberts Gaventa argues instead that 
the discrepancies only serve to alert us to the similarities between the 
Lucan and Pauline accounts: 
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The accounts agree that Paul persecuted Christians, although it is unclear 
that Paul refers to officially sanctioned, physical persecution. They fur- 
ther agree in their insistence that the conversion was God’s own doing. 
Both connect the revelation to a call to proclaim the gospel, and both 
comment on the amazement of believers at the emergence of Paul as 
witness for Jesus.! 


Joseph Fitzmyer argues that when it comes to a choice between under- 
standing Paul through the Lucan accounts of him in Acts, or through 
his autobiographical references in his own epistles, then the epistles 
must take precedence: “If there is any discrepancy between such Pau- 
line information and what the Lucan story recounts, it is the latter that 
must yield to the former".? The fact is that Luke's account of the early 
Christian martyrdoms, and more particularly the account of Paul, has 
entirely different aims from Paul’s account in his letters to the Church. 
It is also somewhat difficult to extrapolate a theology of conversion 
from Paul’s letters, let alone talk of it as being in conflict with Luke. 
Gordon D. Fee points out that: “Paul’s letters are occasional letters 
written to address ad hoc situations in the lives of his congregations 
or his personal friends. ‘This means that all of our direct knowledge 
of Paul personally and theologically comes by way of his responses to 
matters arising in the life of his churches"? However, Fee admits that 
key to understanding Paul is appreciating his thinking about the role 
of the spirit, the starting point for which is his encounter on the road 
to Damascus. Alan Segal argues that Paul presents himself as a liv- 
ing example of the power of the spirit: “The central theme of Paul’s 
autobiographical sections is the contrast between his previous life and 
his present one. Paul says in Gal 1:23-24: ‘He who once persecuted us 
is now preaching the faith he once tried to destroy. And they glorified 
God because of me’. Paul’s life is already proverbial in the community 
as a miraculous proof of the power of the spirit. The experience of 
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Paul is significant for the early church in that it is a mighty and unex- 
pected conversion”.* 

Jerome Murphy O’Connor has attempted to deflect attention from 
discrepancies between the Lucan and Pauline accounts to discuss Paul’s 
conversion in terms of the Gospel narratives. O’Connor looks to I 
Corinthians 9:1 and John 20:14; 18, to situate Paul’s conversion more 
precisely within the context of Mary Magdalene’s experience, and that 
of the disciples who declare in John 20:25: “we have seen the Lord”.° 
He argues that Paul understood his own conversion as a post-paschal 
apparition of the kind that all of the apostles were privileged to, and 
which in a very particular way defined them and himself as the last 
of those to see the risen lord. Through his conversion Paul, thereby, 
asserts his right to the status of apostle. 

In this chapter we are concerned with the way in which Paul’s experi- 
ence on the road to Damascus was understood by those who translated, 
revised, annotated and printed English Bibles within a real historical 
context of conversion, persecution, martyrdom and mission. 


Tudor Bibles and their Contexts 


In recent years David Daniell has done much to raise the profile of 
William ‘Tyndale as the biblical translator whose work laid the founda- 
tion for subsequent English Bibles throughout the sixteenth century. 
‘Tyndale worked alone for much of the time in self-imposed exile away 
from persecutory authority and, indeed, the English readers for whom 
his work was intended. There can be no doubt that the most important 
influences on Tyndale's early translation work were Erasmus and Luther. 
The first printed edition of Tyndale's New Testament appeared in 1525, 
and was printed at Cologne. Only twenty-two chapters of the Gospel 
of Matthew remains of this version. In 1526 another edition appeared. 
It is likely that it was smuggled back to England by wool merchants, 
but it was seized by the authorities and publicly burned. 

Tyndale substantially revised his New Testament and it eventually 
appeared in 1534. In this new revision ‘Tyndale added translations of 
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Luther's prefatory material, including his prologue to Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans. Luther's aim in the prologue was to clear away the mis- 
conceived exegetical tradition that had: *hetherto evyll darkened with 
gloses and wonderfull dreames of sophisters" so that: “noman cowde 
spye oute the entente and meanynge of it” (Cu.v). The most impor- 
tant thing to remember when reading Paul's epistle to the Romans, 
he argued, is that signifiers such as: “the Lawe, Synne, Grace, Fayth, 
Righteousnes, Flesshe, Sprite and soche lyke" have different signifieds 
in Pauline theology. Without this knowledge, he warned: “rede thou it 
never so ofte, thou shalt but loose thy laboure” (C.11.v). It was one thing 
to translate a Bible for the common man, another thing to trust him to 
read it in the right way. Some form of paratext, which might include 
prologues, tables, marginal annotations, and cross-references, as a guide 
to good reading was established as a necessity from the start. 

‘Tyndale continued to work on his translation in the Merchants House 
at Antwerp. Foxe records that it was here that John Rogers first met 
William Tyndale and Miles Coverdale: “(whiche both for the hatred 
they bare to popish Idolatry, and for the love they bare toward true 
religion, had forsaken their native country)" (fol. 1022r). The 1563 
version was sparsely annotated, but in a marginal note to the 1570 
edition Foxe emphasised: *M. Rogers brought to the Gospell by M.W. 
Tyndale, and M. Coverdale” (ff 1413r). When in 1535 ‘Tyndale was 
arrested and imprisoned, Rogers gathered together Tyndale's transla- 
tions and began the work of creating an edition of the Bible. Tyndale 
was eventually strangled and burned at Vilvorde on 6 October 1536. 
In 1563 John Foxe’s Actes and Monuments included a short account of 
Tyndale’s endeavours and a woodcut of his martyrdom in which he 
appeals to God with the prayer: “Lord Open the King of England’s 
Eyes” (Foxe, 1563, BBii.r). Rogers gathered Tyndale's translations of 
the Pentateuch, Joshua-II Chronicles and the New Testament and sup- 
plied the shortfall from Coverdale's earlier translation of Jerome’s Latin 
Vulgate text; as such, it was not in keeping with Tyndale's own principles 
of translating directly from the original languages of Scripture. Never- 
theless, Rogers’s edition was printed in 1537 under the pseudonymous 
name of “Thomas Matthew’, and, with the help of Thomas Cromwell, 
was licensed in 1538 along with Coverdale’s own Bible. 

John Rogers was an important figure for Protestants as they endured 
the Marian persecutions from 1555-1558. He delivered the first sermon 
of Mary’s reign, at St. Paul’s Cross, in which, Foxe recalls, he confirmed: 
“such true doctrine, as he and other had there taught in king Edwardes 
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dayes". He was interviewed by Mary's Bishops shortly afterwards. Foxe 
tells us that Rogers made: “stoute, witty, and godlye answere” in defence 
of his sermon and was dismissed but prohibited from preaching. Rogers 
was again interviewed, “for the Byshops thyrsted after hys blood” 
(f£. 1023v), and he was confined to his house. Foxe points out that he 
could easily have escaped to resume his life in Germany, but: “after 
he was called to answere in Christes cause, he would not depart, but 
stoutly stode in the defence of the same" (f. 1023r). 

Rogers was subsequently arrested and between 22-29 Janurary 
1555 he was interrogated and given three more chances to recant. He 
recorded his trial conversations and Foxe, of course, made good use 
of them. In Rogers’ account Gardiner explains that many had already 
received pardon. He asks him directly: *are you contented to unite 
& knitte yourself to the faith of the catholic church, with us, in the 
state which is now in england?" Rogers responds with: “The catholic 
church I never dyd nor never wyll dissente from”. The problem now 
arises in the conversation of what each of these men mean by the 
Catholic church. Gardiner repeats his qualification: “Nay, but I speake 
of the state of the catholic church, in that wyse in which we now 
stand in england, havinge receaved the pope to be supreme head”. 
Rogers’ replies: “I know none other head but christ of his catholic 
church”. When asked why he then acknowledged Henry as the head 
of the church of Christ, Rogers gives a surprising answer: “I never 
graunted him to have any supremacie in spirituall thinges". His star- 
thing answer prompts Gardiner and ‘Tunstall to point out that: “if you 
haddeste sayd so in his dayes (and nodded on me with a laughter), you 
haddeste not bene alive nowe". Throughout the interrogation Rogers 
depicts himself as the calm, collected and patient respondent to a vari- 
ously flustered, jovial, angry and impatient Council. The representation 
of the Counsel’s emotional dynamism, of course, contributes to Rogers’ 
portrait of the false church. 

Rogers reminds Gardiner that the same men who were anxious to 
condemn him for rejecting the Pope were those who twenty years ago 
persuaded him of the: “pretensed primacie of the Bishop of Rome, 
whan I was a younge man”. He adds “wyll ye now, without colla- 
tion, have me to say, & do the contrarye?” Gardiner ignores the bait 
and states clearly that if Rogers will not accept the supremacy of 
the Pope, then he will not be allowed mercy. Rogers thereby demon- 
strates how far Gardiner is from understanding mercy if he imagines 
that it could be bartered with. Foxe’s 1576 and 1583 editions carried 
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the marginal note: “Gardiner will compell to that, which he can not 
teach to be true”. Gardiner attempted to draw the conversation to a 
close: “For saint paule teacheth me that I shall shunne and eschewe 
an heretike, after one or 11 monitions, knowynge that such a man 
is overthrowen and is fawtye: in that he is condepned by his owne 
judgemente”. Rogers points out to Gardiner that he must be proven a 
heretic before Gardiner can appropriate Titus 3:10-11 to foreclose the 
conversation. Rogers recalls that on 28 January Gardiner terminated 
his interrogation at 4 o’clock in the afternoon to give Rogers another 
day: “to see if I wold remembre myselfe well, come to the cath[olic]: 
(so he calleth his antichristian, false) church againe, and repente, and 
they wold receave me to mercye” (Rogers 312). When Rogers is again 
sent for at 9am on the 29th he is offered his final chance to return to 
the Roman Catholic church. Rogers refuses to embrace conversion and 
instead hears his condemnation read out. 

If Rogers had complied with earthly authority then his performance 
would indeed be read as no more than a false show, but by adhering 
to his role Rogers could be typologically configured as the martyr of 
the true church in opposition to Gardner and the Council, necessar- 
ily rendered representatives of the false church. In the court where 
conversion must be embraced or condemnation endured Rogers and 
Gardiner are contextualized within the universal battle between good 
and evil, truth and falsehood and salvation and damnation. Rogers, 
triumphing in death over evil, becomes a Christian martyr and a hero 
for English Protestants. 

The Matthew Bible that he edited contained over 2,200 annotations 
and was the first printed English Bible translated largely from the 
original languages of Scripture. Whilst the paratextual aids in English 
Bibles were advertised as guides to ‘correct’ reading, they were always 
inflected with the particular doctrinal stance of the translators, revisers, 
and printers who were involved in making the Bibles. The Matthew 
Bible was the first to carry extensive marginal annotations, but the 
attempt to include notes in the revision for Church use, the Great Bible, 
met with disapproval. In his 1563 preface to The Actes and Monuments 
John Foxe complained to Elizabeth I that his own book had suffered 
at the hands of those who had since the Henrician reformation tried 
to prevent a Bible from being placed in the Churches. He argued that 
the Bishops: “renewed again an old wonted practice of theirs; doing in 
like sort herein, as they did sometimes with the Holy Bible in the days 
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of your renowned father of famous memory, King Henry the Eighth 
who, when they neither by manifest reason could gainsay the matter 
contained in the book, nor yet abide the coming out thereof, then sought 
they, by a subtle devised train, to deprave the translation, notes, and 
prologues thereof" (Foxe, 1570). With a history of the Bible in English 
comes a history of the development of paratextual attempts to control 
the reading of the Bible. In answer to Stephen Orgel's question. At 
what point did marginalia, the legible incorporation of the work of 
reading into the text of the book, become a way of defacing it rather 
than of increasing its value?” one might argue: in the beginning (107). 
The decisions to include minimal paratext in authorized Bibles, such as 
the Great Bibles and later the King James Bible, reflected the anxiety 
over the paratextual confrontations that forged and defined faction in 
the Church. Coverdale was employed to revise the Matthew Bible, and 
the first edition of the Great Bible, so-called because of its size, was 
printed in 1539. The notes which had so distinguished the Matthew 
Bible were completely removed, and in a prefatory note an apology was 
made to the reader for the absence of the revised notes, with a promise 
that they would appear subsequently. Six more editions of the Great 
Bible quickly followed, none of which contained the promised notes. 
The second of the Great Bibles, published in May 1540, contained a 
lengthy preface written by Thomas Cranmer. In it he cautioned the 
reader to read the Bible with reformation in mind: 


[E]uery man that commeth to the readynge of this holye booke ought 
to brynge with hym fyrst and formoste thys feare of almyghtye godde, 
and then nexte a fyrme and stable purpose to reforme hys awne selfe 
accordynge ther, vnto, and so to contynue procede, and prospere frome 
tyme to tyme, shewynge hym selfe to be a sober and frutefull herer and 
lerner, which yf he doo, he shall proue at the length well able to teache, 
though not with hys mouth, yet with hys lyuynge and good example, 
which is suer the most lyuely, and moste effecteouse forme and maner 
of teachyng (+iii.v). 


In 1547 Henry died and Edward acceeded to the throne of England, 
supervised by the powerful Protestant Protector Somerset. The printers 
John Day and William Seres benefited from Edward VI's more positive 
attitude to religious reform. Day’s press was an important source of 
Protestant propaganda throughout Edward’s short reign and he printed 
the work of some of the more prominent scholars and theologians 
of the day. The Matthew Bible of 1537 and the revision by Richard 
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Taverner in 1539 were both revised by Edmund Becke for John Day 
during this period. Becke’s 1549 Bible was furnished with annotations 
from the Matthew Bible, which Becke revised and placed at the end 
of chapters, and from Tyndale's earlier printed works, which he placed 
in the marginal space. The paratext from a New Testament printed by 
Day in 1548, which contained references to and quotations from John 
Bale’s The Image of Bothe Churches, was also transferred to the new Bible. 
Becke’s notes had a sharper polemical edge than those printed during 
Henry’s reign. Of course, when Mary acceeded in 1553 it became 
impossible to print English Bibles, let alone Protestant propaganda 
openly from the London press. 

Many Protestants fled to Frankfurt, Basel and Geneva, but those 
who stayed risked arrest. William Whittingham had already revised 
Tyndale’s New ‘Testament in 1557 when he began, with the help of 
a group of Protestant exiles, the work of producing an edition of 
the whole Bible. The prophetic and poetic books of the Bible were 
translated from the original languages of Scripture for the first time 
in a complete English Bible, the text was arranged into verses and an 
extensive range of paratextual aids was included. It was first printed 
in Geneva in 1560 but ran into 140 editions before its final printing 
in Edinburgh by Thomas Stafford in 1640. It was to become the most 
popular Bible of them all, but it was never authorized for Church use in 
England. Elizabeth's Archbishop Matthew Parker instead led a team of 
revisers in preparing an alternative Bible to the Geneva version without 
the offensive annotations. It used the Great Bible as its foundation, but 
it also took advantage of the scholarship in the Geneva Bible that it 
sought to replace. It was eventually printed in 1568, but never gained 
the popularity of its perceived rival. 

It wasn't tll 1582 that an English New Testament for Roman 
Catholics was printed at Rheims. It was primarily the work of Gregory 
Martin, a Roman Catholic exile from Elizabeth's Protestant England. 
The Old Testament was only finally printed in two volumes in 1609 
and 1610 at Cardinal William Allen's College at Douai. It carried 
the lengthiest preface of all Renaissance Bibles in English in which it 
explained that the position of the Church had not altered; it was still 
necessary to take instruction from Mother Church, who knew best 
how to give milk and bread to infants in learning and meat to those 
older in learning, but that it had recognized the need to provide a 
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Bible to rival the Geneva Bible. In providing Roman Catholic read- 
ers with their own text and doctrine in the margins and end-notes it 
was hoped that they would now be able to refute the accusations that 
Protestants had made against the ‘Catholic’ Church. The translators 
asserted the authority of Jerome’s Vulgate over the so-called ‘original’ 
texts of Scripture that Protestant translators had been using. Jerome, 
they argued, had access to original materials that had subsequently 
only partially survived in the corrupt revisions that Protestants claimed 
as the foundation of their consequently corrupt texts, and their faith. 
The Rheims annotations engaged aggressively with the Geneva Bible 
notes and with continental Protestant doctrine ranging from Luther 
to Calvin. Paratextual battles ensued between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants over the Geneva and Rheims translations throughout the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 

The King James Bible grew out of the Hampton Court Conference 
over which King James presided on 14 January 1604. Initially it was 
convened to deal with protests, largely by Puritans, in the Church. 
The conference resolved none of the issues that were important to 
them except that of making a new Bible. A list of learned men was 
drawn up from across the country to work in six teams on the work 
of translating the Bible. In the preface Miles Smith insisted that their 
goal was not to make a new translation,: “but to make a good one 
better, or out of many good ones, one principall good one, not justly 
to be excepted against”. 

In his ‘Summe and Substance of the Conference’ (1604), William 
Barlow recorded that James had taken exception to the Geneva Bible 
notes in several places which he deemed to be: “partial, untrue seditious, 
and savouring too much of dangerous, and traitorous conceits: as for 
example, Exod 1:19 where the marginall note allows disobedience to 
Kings, and 2 Chron 15:16 the note taxes Asa for deposing his mother, 
only, and not killing her” (Barlow, 1604, 47). James insisted that any 
new Bible was to have no marginal notes other than cross-references 
and language alternatives. 

The fact is that Bible translators across the theologically divided 
spectrum learned and borrowed from each other. In their study of the 
Synoptic Gospels in the King James Bible, for which the base text was 
the Bishops’ Bible, Ward Allen and Edward Jacobs note that the transla- 
tors: “owe about one-fourth of their revisions, each, to the Geneva and 
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Rheims New Testaments. Another fourth of their work can be traced 
to the work of ‘Tyndale and Coverdale. And the final fourth of their 
revisions is original to the translators themselves”.° 

Whilst most of the readers of the English Bibles would not have been 
alert to the subtle nuances of translators’ choices, or the problems that 
they faced in negotiating between the source and target languages to 
render meaningful English text, they would certainly have understood 
the effects of those choices through the reading experience. 


The Lucan versions of Paul in Tudor Bibles 


All Tudor Bibles reflected something of the religious and political 
context in which they were translated. Through an examination of 
the Tudor Bibles themselves, of the multiple revisions to the texts and 
paratexts, it is possible to discern the interesting ways in which the trans- 
lators and revisers variously reinterpreted the three Lucan accounts of 
Paul’s persecution, conversion and mission in Acts within a Reformation 
context. The following examination of the three accounts will reveal 
the complex ways in which cross-references and marginal annotations 
were used to frame the text throughout the sixteenth century. In each 
case Tyndale's 1534 New ‘Testament is used as a starting point for 
discussion of subsequent versions of Paul: 


And Saul yet brethynge oute threatnynges and slaughter agaynst the dis- 
ciples of the lorde, went unto the hye preste, and desyred of him letters to 
Damasco, to the Synagoges: that yf he founde eny of this waye, whether 
they were men or wemen, he myght bringe them bounde unto Jerusalem. 
But as he went on his jorney, it fortuned that he drue nye to Damasco, 
and sodenly there Shyned rounde about him a lyght from heven. And 
he fell to the erth, and hearde a voyce sayinge to him: Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? And he sayde, what arte thou lorde? And the lord 
sayd, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest, it shalbe harde for thee to kycke 
agaynst the pricke. And he bothe tremblynge and astonyed sayde: Lorde 
what wilt thou have me to do? And the Lorde sayde unto him: aryse and 
goo into the cite, and it shalbe tolde the what thou shalt do. 

The men which jornayed with him, stode amased, for they herde a 
voyce, but sawe no man. And Saul arose from the erth, and opened his 
eyes, but sawe no man. Then ledde they him by the honde, and brought 
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him into Damasco. And he was.i. dayes with out syght, and nether ate 
nor dranke (Acts 9:1—9. Tyndale 1534). 


In Tyndale's 1534 version of Acts 9:1-9, Saul is depicted “brethynge 
oute threatnynges and slaughter agaynst the disciplies of the lorde”, 
when he is suddenly surrounded by a light from heaven which causes 
him to fall from his horse. There is already enough archetypal material 
embedded in the narrative here to alert us to the fact that this is not 
merely an historical account. ‘Tyndale’s translation was accompanied in 
the margin by three cross-references. The first was to Galatians 1:6-10, 
the second to 1 Corinthians 15 and a third to 2 Corinthians 12. The 
first cross-reference affirmed Paul's apostleship, and his authority as 
having been received directly from God. At Galatians 1:6-10 Tyndale 
included a marginal note which also emphasised this point: 


Paul though he came longe after the apostles, yet had he not his auctorite 
of Peter or of anye that went before him. Nether brought he with him 
letters of recommendacion or bulles of confirmacion. But the confirma- 
cion of his apostleship was the worde of god conscience of men and the 
power of the spirite that testified with him by miracles and manifolde 
giftes of grace. 


Tyndale’s note clearly aimed at separating the authority of the Pope 
from the authority of God, and of emphasizing the authority of God 
and Paul over the Papacy. The “bulles of confirmacion” were a palpable 
hit at the Pope's ephemeral authority. Set in the margin against Acts 
9:4 was the second cross reference, 1 Corinthians 15, in which text Paul 
confesses that he was the last of the apostles and least worthy to be 
called such, since he had been a persecutor of the congregation of God. 
The third and last of Tyndale’s cross-references was to 2 Corinthians 12 
in which Paul says: *It 1s not expedient for me (no dout) to rejoyce. 
Neverthelesse I will come to visions and revelacions of the lorde". In 
the margin was a cross-reference back to Acts 9:4. So for Tyndale, this 
account of Paul's experience on the road to Damascus was crucial in 
idenüfying him as an apostle chosen by God, whose authority was from 
God and not from Peter. That he was a persecutor of God's chosen is 
also a crucial element within the context of Reformation. In leading 
the reader back to 1 Corinthians 15, Tyndale was not merely stressing 
Paul's humility, but rather promoting him as a model of conversion 
for the religious persecutors of his own day. In Tyndale's version, then, 
the Pauline epistles were used paratextually to both read and authorize 
Paul's conversion and mission as it was depicted in Acts 9:1-9. 
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When John Rogers edited Tyndale's New Testament for inclusion in 
the Matthew Bible, he changed very little of the text here, but com- 
pletely replaced the paratextual apparatus. He established the relevance 
of Saul’s conversion by keying it into the framework of martyrdom, 
by using Acts to read Acts. He read Acts 9:1-9 through Acts 8:1—5 
and Acts 22:5-9. Such changes, of course, reflected a different reading 
of the moment of Saul’s conversion. Acts 8:1—5 replaced Tyndale's 
Galatians 1:6-10 in Rogers’ version: 


Saul had pleasure in his deeth. And at that tyme ther was a great perse- 
cucion agaynst the congregacyon whych was at Jerusalem, and they were 
all scattered abroade thorowout the regions of Jury & Samaria, except the 
Apostles. Then devout men dresied Steven, & made great lamentacion 
over him. But Saul made havocke of the congregacion, and entred into 
every house & drewe out bothe man & woman & thrust them into preson. 
Howbeit they that were scattered abroade, went every where preachinge 
the worde (Acts 8:1—5) 


In Acts 8:1-5 we are given a picture of Saul as the joyful witness to 
Stephen's martyrdom: *Saul had pleasure in his deeth", and as the evil 
persecutor of the congregation, but it 1s set within a positive context of 
active resistance on the part of the congregation. In spite of all of Saul’s 
efforts the scattered sheep preach wherever they can. Whilst scattering, 
in the gospel context, can be a negative sign of a disunited people, a 
flock that must be shepherded, here it is made a positive consequence 
of persecution. The scattered faithful are the conduits of the gospel 
through which new congregations are established. 

In Rogers’ version, the emphasis on the arch-villainy of Saul dramati- 
cally increases our understanding of the power of the experience on the 
road to Damascus that turned his mission around. The anti-Christian, 
Saul and the proto-martyr Stephen are held in a textual/paratextual 
tension as the second of the cross-references, to Acts 22:5—9, reminds us 
of Saul’s mission under Roman authority, that of persecuting Christians 
at the very moment in the text when a new mission is about to be given 
him by the Lord, that of creating Christians. Whereas Tyndale's cross- 
references establish Paul as an authority, and a model of conversion for 
his own time, Rogers' two cross-references emphasise the experience of 
Saul/Paul as persecutor and apostle, whilst simultaneously offering hope 
to the congregation who are scattered. The only marginal annotation 
that Rogers included was to Acts 9:13 to explain the meaning of the 
word “Sayntes”: 
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(a) By sayntes the scripture alwayes understandeth none other but only 
those that beleved the Gospel that was preached unto them which 
were men lyvinge in thys worlde and not those that are departed: as 
ye maye se after by mere necesytee which Paule exhorted the brethren 
to mynystre unto as in thys chaptre at the letter f & g Rom xu f. ii. 
Corinth.vin and in many other places. 


Rogers emphasised the role of saints in the scripture whilst deflecting the 
interest of the reader in the saints of the Church. The Pauline epistles 
embedded here in the note provide two other contexts within which we 
see similar examples of Christian ministry or ‘saints in action’, without 
losing the framing device that has been established. When Becke revised 
Rogers’ Matthew Bible for John Day in 1549, he followed Rogers’ 
minimal textual revisions to Acts 9:1—9 but reinstated Tyndale’s Pauline 
paratext. By so doing he also reinstated the reading of Paul as one who 
was a model for conversion, and commissioned directly by God. Becke 
revised Rogers’ note to give it a more polemical edge: 


a. In the scripture, al such are called Sainctes as do beleve and truste 
the promises of God & frame their lyving to the rule of Goddes, holye 
worde. And al such are Saynctes even whyle they yet lyve on the earth. 
It neadeth not therfore to tarye for the Popes canonization to make them 
Sainctes an hundred yeres after theyr death. 


The point that Becke's note makes is that saints are not determined by 
the Pope but are, rather, those who determine to live according to the 
Gospel. The Geneva Bible was more thoroughly, textually and para- 
textually, revised. But at Acts 9:1-9 the changes were mostly stylistic 
improvements to Tyndale's text. At Acts 9:1 the Geneva Bible text 
maintained ‘Tyndale’s cross-reference to Gal 1:13, establishing Saul’s 
history as a persecutor, but preceded it with Rom 9:3, the account of 
Saul on his way to Damascus. The first of the marginal annotations 
was to Acts 9:1: “a. breathing out threatnings”. It depicted Saul as a 
cruel persecuter, but it also extrapolated a moral out of this example: 


a. He persecuted with a great rage, and crueltie the innocent blood which 
he thirsted for: which declareth wherunto man is led by his rashe zeale, 
before he have the true knowledge of God. 


In this marginal annotation the blindness of Saul is already a condition 
of his existence as a persecutor of God’s true church. The light on the 
road to Damascus that will leave him blind for three days marks the end 
of his blindness as ignorance, after which he will begin his Christian 
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mission. At Acts 9:2 an annotation explains the meaning of the word 
“b way” in its particular context: “b That is of that secte, or sorte". 
Of course, the reference is to the Christians which Paul is entrusted 
with rounding up and bringing to Jerusalem. A more extensive revi- 
sion of the text occurs at Acts 9:3, where the Geneva Bible translators 
incorporated some of Rogers’ revisions to that verse, but once again 
stylistically improved it as far as possible without compromising the 
authority of the text: 


Tyndale: But as he went on his jorney, it fortuned that he drue nye to 
Damasco, and sodenly there Shyned rounde about him a lyght 
from heven. 

Rogers: But as he jorneyed and was come nye to Damasco, sodenly 
their shyned round about hym a lyght from heaven. 

Geneva: Now as he journeyed, it came to passe that as he was come 
nere to Damascus, *suddenly there shined rounde about him 
a light from heaven. 


In an attempt to tighten the narrative style, Rogers contracted Tyndale’s 
phrase into one word, “journeyed”, and removed Tyndale's: “fortuned” 
without offering an alternative. Tyndale's choice was not popular among 
subsequent revisers either, but as we see in the Geneva version there 
were attempts to provide a substitute. The Bishops chose the Geneva 
rendering of: “came to pass” but the King James translators later rein- 
stated Rogers’ revision. In the ‘Tyndale and the Geneva versions the 
reader is prepared for something to happen, so it does not come: *sud- 
denly”. By removing “it fortuned”/“it came to pass” the event comes 
unexpectedly upon the reader, dramatically conveying the moment of 
Saul’s unexpected encounter. 

The Geneva revisers included Rogers’ cross-reference to Acts 22:6, 
and Tyndale's cross-reference to 1 Corinthians 15:8, with a refining 
addition of a verse reference. Acts 22:6 1s the later account of the 
moment at which Paul experiences the light on the road to Damascus. In 
1 Corinthians 15:8 Paul asserts his right to his apostleship. Taken 
together, these narratives work to confirm Paul’s apostleship in the 
moment of his being chosen by God on the road to Damascus. 

At Acts 9:7, however, the Geneva revisers do something quite 
extraordinary with Tyndale's text. Tyndale had given: “The men which 
jornayed with him, stode amased, for they herde a voyce, but sawe no 
man”. The Geneva revisers changed this to: “The men also which 
jorneyed with him, stode amased, hearing d Ais voyce, but e seing no 
man”. The italicized words in the Geneva Bible indicated that they had 
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made their own textual intervention in order to facilitate narrative flow. 
The marginal note makes it clear that they have reconciled the meaning 
of the text here with the text at Acts 22:9 in a way that no other major 
English version reconciles it. The note reads: “Meaning Sauls voice, as 
Chap. 22:9”. As a result of this change to the text and the inclusion 
of the note, the reader will understand that this was Paul’s personal 
encounter with Christ in the moment of being chosen, an experience 
in which no one else participates. In pictorial terms, instead of the 
men looking around for the man whose voice they can hear, Christ, 
they are all looking at Saul and wandering who he is speaking to. The 
second note to “e seeing” reinforces the message: “e For onely Saul 
knewe that Jesus spake unto him”. Whilst these annotations reinforce a 
particular perspective on Saul’s Damascus experience, others are used 
merely to clarify a word or section that may seem blindingly obvious 
to the reader in any case. 

At Acts 9:8 we are told that after his experience with Christ, Saul 
gets up: “but f Sawe no man”. A note explains: “f For he was blinde”. 
What they are actually doing is clearing up the possible ambiguity 
that allows us to think that the men may have dispersed, when in fact 
they then immediately lead him by the hand. A further note at Acts 
9:9 to “nether g ate nor dranke” explains that Saul’s fasting was not 
a ritual, but merely an effect of his encounter with Christ: “g he was 
so ravished with the vision that he did meditate nothing, but heavenlie 
things and therewith was satisfied”. At Acts 9:15 Saul is described as 
a “h chosen vessel”. A note explained: “h A worthie servant of God 
and endued with excellent graces above others”. The note demystifies 
the “chosen vessel” so that whilst there is no doubt that Paul is being 
privileged here above others, he is also being situated very firmly within 
the tradition of chosen men. At Acts 9:15 God also tells Ananias to 
heal Saul, because he is: “to i beare my Name before the Gentiles, & 
Kings, and the children of Israel”. The marginal note explains the 
meaning of the term: “beare my Name" as: “i To beare me witnes, 
and set forthe my glorie", presumably to emphasize that this was not 
merely a passive state, but an active mission. Acts 9:22 gives a brief 
account of Saul’s early mission to the Jews in Damascus as that of “k 
confirming" Christ. The note explains the meaning of: “confirming” 
as that of: “k Proving by the conference of the Scriptures". The note 
emphasised the importance of the Scriptures in establishing Christ as 
the Messiah, but more generally as an authority against which every- 
thing must be measured, in which all truths are founded. 
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Whilst some of the Geneva annotations are clearly important for 
establishing the doctrinal context within which they wish Paul to be 
read, others clarify difficult words, unusual phrases, geographical spaces 
or cultural traditions and points of historical significance with which 
the reader may be unfamiliar. 

The Bishops rendered the Geneva Bible translation, substituting 
the formula “Now as” with “And when”, which they borrowed from 
the Great Bible, but they largely followed the Great Bible’s cross-refer- 
ences. There was a marginal annotation to Acts 9:1: “(a) breathyng 
out threatnings and slaughter”. The note read: “(a) Saul breathed 
and blustered with rage and crueltie agaynst Christes Church, whiche 
declareth whereunto man is led by his rash zeale, before he hath the 
true knowledge of God”. Clearly the Bishops borrowed from the 
Geneva note here, but gave more dramatic emphasis to the cruelty 
of Saul by replacing “persecuted” with: “breathed and blustered with 
rage”. The first cross-reference was at Acts 9:4, a simple narrative 
match to Acts 22:6-11 followed by two references at Acts 9:6 that 
endorse Paul as a witness of Christ Luke 3:5-9 and Acts 2:32-41. 
They keyed Acts 9:11 into Acts 21:33-40 to explain that Tarsus was 
a city. The cross-references in the Bishops! Bible at this point, then, 
were doing the work of linking similar narrative passages, theological 
concepts, and geographical spaces, and this enabled them to keep the 
marginal annotations to a minimum. The second note to Acts 9:7 was 
to: “b hearing a voyce, but seyng no man". The Bishops borrowed the 
Great Bible’s revision, subsequently employed by the Geneva Bible, of 
Tyndale’s “for they herde” to “hearing”, but they rejected the Geneva 
Bible’s reading of the voice that they heard as that of Paul, “his”, and 
reverted to the accepted reading in English Bibles of this voice as the 
voice of Christ. Having reinstated this reading, they reinforced it in a 
marginal annotation: 


(b) No marvell though weake and corruptible fleshe was amased at heav- 
enlye thynges. And at the talke of God, whereby it cam to passe that they 
heard a voyce, as here 1s written, & heard no voyce as 1s written in the. 
xxii. chapter: for they hearde a voyce and understood it not. 


At Acts 22:9 we are told that Paul's companions did not hear a voice. 
The Bishops attempt to reconcile what seem to be irreconcilable ver- 
sions of the same encounter, by suggesting that “hearing” means in 
this context “understanding”; and they make sense of it by keying it 
into the Gospel context of chosenness. At Acts 9:11 a cross-reference 
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to “Saul, of Tarsus" took the reader to Acts 21:33-40 to Paul's biog- 
raphy. At Acts 9:13 there were three cross-references to Acts 8:1-3, 
1 Cor 15:8-13, and Galathians 1:11—17. In the first of these cross-ref- 
erences, Ananias reminds God that the person he wants him to visit, 
Saul, is a persecutor. In the second, Paul states his own unworthiness 
to be an apostle because of his persecutory background, but then 
adds that he is an apostle and one that, by the grace of God, works 
hard in his ministry. In the third reference Paul insists that his Gospel 
is directly from Christ. When taken together, it is possible to see that 
the cross-references are working to assert the conversion, mission and 
authority of Paul as God-given. At Acts 9:16 God tells Ananias that 
he will show Paul: “how great thinges *he must suffer for my names 
sake”. Two cross references, Acts 21:12-18 and II Cor. 11:22-33 take 
the reader, first, to a text in which Agabus the prophet warns Paul of 
his forthcoming persecution, but is assured by Paul that he is ready to 
die in the name of Christ; second, to a text in which Paul recounts the 
beatings, stonings and even shipwreck that he has endured in Christ's 
name. ‘Taken together, we have a complete arc of Paul’s background 
as a persecutor, his dramatic conversion as an apostle of Christ, his 
great efforts in his ministry, and testimony to the suffering he has 
himself endured at the hands of the persecutors of Christ. In these 
paratextual cross-references Paul has in every sense become the thing 
he persecuted. A cross-reference at Acts 9:17 to “*And Ananias went 
his way" to Acts 22:12-18 adds testimony to Ananias as: “a devout 
man as perteynyng to the lawe, havyng a good report of all the Jewes 
whiche there dwelt”. Ananias is thereby rendered a reliable witness to 
Paul’s conversion. At Acts 9:25, in which we learn that the disciples 
have helped Paul to escape by lowering him outside the city wall in 
a basket, we are linked to two cross-references. The first is to 1 Cor 
12:1-8 in which Paul testifies to the power of the spirit working in 
diverse ways through those who believe in Christ. The second note, 
to 1 Reg 19:7-12, links Saul/Paul’s escape from his persecutors to 
David's escape from his persecutor, Saul, by the same means. This 
links the two narratives both at the purely strategic level, i.e. using a 
basket as a means of escape, and at the level of the Spirit working to 
redeem God's chosen faithful. In the Old Testament narrative Saul the 
persecutor and David the persecuted look forward to the embodiment 
of Saul/Paul as persecutor refashioned as the chosen vessel of Christ, 
Son of David and Messiah. 
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The 1582 Catholic Rheims New Testament gave the following trans- 
lation of Acts 9:3: 


Rheims: And as he went on his journey, it chaunced that he drew nigh 
to Damascus: and *sodenly a light from heaven shined round 
about him. 


The Rheims translation was, of course, based on the Vulgate, but when 
compared with Tyndale’s text we notice that lexical revisions were made 
where its Tudor Protestant Bible predecessors had made revisions, 
albeit with manifestly different lexical choices. At Acts 9:3 Tyndale's: 
“and sodenly there Shyned rounde about him a lyght from heven” was 
changed to: “and sodenly a light from heaven shined round about him”. 
The Rheims rearrangement of these two phrases resulted in a shift of 
emphasis from “heaven” to “him”. What we are left with at the end of 
this verse in the Rheims version is a clear emphasis on Paul. No other 
Bible translation had this. At the head of Acts 9 were two cross-refer- 
ences, one to Acts 22:4, and the second to Gal 1:13. Both references 
reinforced Paul’s identity as a persecutor of Christians. Further cross 
references at Acts 9:3 to 1 Cor 15:8 confirmed Paul’s apostleship. The 
first of the annotations to Acts 9 introduced it within the context of 
traditional Church worship: “The Epistle upon the Conversion of 
S. Paul Jan.25”. A marginal note to Acts 9:5, “Saul, Saul why persecutest 
thou me?”, was employed to demonstrate the limitations of Protestant 
interpretation more generally: 


The heretikes that conclude CHRIST so in heaven that he can be no 
where els til the day of Judgement, shal hardly resolve a man that would 
know where CHRIST was when he appeard here in the way, and spake 
these words to saul. 


This aggressive engagement with Protestant doctrine was fairly typi- 
cal in the margin and end-notes of the Rheims translation. The notes 
fulfilled the role that was stated as having been assigned to them in the 
preface to the New Testament, that of supplying Catholics with strong 
doctrinal defences against their Geneva Bible reading adversaries: “to 
shew the studious reader in most places perteining to the controuersies 
of this time, both the heretical corruptions and false deductions, & 
also the Apostolike tradition, the expositions of the holy fathers, the 
decrees of the Catholike Church and most auncient Councels...” At 
Acts 9:8 the Rheims version clarified the confusion over whether it 
was Saul’s voice or God’s voice that was heard, though neither located 
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nor understood, with the simple substitution of “the” in the phrase: 
“hearing the voice, but seeing no man". No further note was neces- 
sary. Although there was no note to Acts 9:9 to Saul’s three-day fast, 
a note was attached to Acts 9.18 as Saul received his sight and was 
baptized. The note read: “Paul also himself, though with the divine 
and heavenly voice prostrated and instructed, yet was sent to a man to 
receive the Sacraments & to be joyned to the Church. August: de doct. Chr. 
lib. 1. in pream”. The note emphasised the role of the Church in Paul's 
reconciliation with God. At Acts 9:31, there was one more marginal 
annotation: “Church”. The note read: “The Church visibly precedeth 
still with much comfort & manifold increase even by persecution”. The 
annotation more explicitly registers the point that Rogers had made in 
the 1537 Matthew Bible through a cross-reference to Acts 8:1—5, that 
persecutors cannot win against the true Church. Gregory Martin and 
William Allen were themselves Roman Catholic exiles from Elizabeth’s 
Protestant England. 

Whilst, as we have already established, the key events of Paul’s conver- 
sion were repeated in subsequent chapters, the revisers did not simply 
repeat the paratext. In Tyndale’s version the text ran as follows: 


Ye men, brethren and fathers, heare myne answere which I make unto 
you. When they hearde that he spake in the Ebrue tonge to them, they 
kept the moore silence. And he sayde: I am verely a man which am a 
Jewe, borne in Tharsus, a cite in Cicill: neverthelesse yet brought up 
in this cite, at the fete of Gamaliel and informed diligently in the lawe 
of the fathers, and was fervent-mynded to Godwarde, as ye all are this 
same daye, and I persecuted this waye unto the deeth, byndynge and 
delyveringe into preson bothe men and wemen, as the chefe prest doth 
beare me witnes, and all the elders: of whom also I receaved letters unto 
the brethren, and went to Damasco to bringe them which were there, 
bounde unto Jerusalem for to be punysshed. 

And it fortuned, as I made my jorney and was come nye unto Damasco 
aboute none, that sodenly ther shone from heaven a greate lyght rounde 
aboute me, and I fell unto the erth, and hearde a voyce sayinge unto 
me: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And I answered: what arte 
thou Lord? And he sayd unto me: I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest. And they that were with me, sawe verely a lyght and were 
afrayde: but they hearde not the voyce of him that spake with me. And 
I sayde: what shall I do Lorde? And the Lorde sayde unto me: Aryse 
and goo into Damasco and there it shalbe tolde the of all thinges which 
are apoynted for the to do. And when I sawe nothynge for the brightnes 
of that light, I was ledde by the honde of them that were with me, and 
came into Damasco (Acts 22:1-11). 
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Aside from one label annotation at Acts 22:16 “Baptism”, Tyndale 
included no annotations or cross-references to the chapter. In the 
Matthew Bible the text was unchanged but for minor detail. There 
were no annotations, but there were three cross-references. The first 
two picked up “I persecuted this waye unto the deeth” (Acts 22:4) 
and led the reader back to Acts 8:1—5 and 9:1—5. The third picked 
up “Saul, Saul why persecutest thou me?” (Acts 22:7) and repeated 
the cross-reference to Acts 8:1—5. Whilst to repeat the cross-reference 
in such proximity to the previous entry may seem like a redundancy, 
what we notice is that the notes once again emphasise Saul’s role as 
a persecutor. The cross-references bind the texts of Acts 8, 9 and 22 
as a text of persecution, leaving Saul’s conversion here without note. 
The Matthew Bible, one must remember, contained over two thousand 
two hundred annotations. That this moment in the conversion of Saul 
should receive anything less than a full paratextual treatment is quite 
astonishing. Becke’s 1549 revision again had only minor alterations to 
the text but the cross-references were erased and the label to “Baptism” 
in Tyndale's 1534 New Testament was reinstated. 

As one might expect, the Geneva Bible revisers made a more 
thorough revision of the text, but the changes were mostly stylistic 
improvements. For instance, as Paul turns on the steps of the castle 
and addresses the audience, Tyndale has: “Ye men, brethren and 
fathers, heare myne answere which I make unto you” (Acts 22:1). The 
Geneva revisers gave instead: “Ye men, brethren and fathers, heare 
my defence now towards you”. The Greek word ‘apologias’ allows the 
translation “answer”, but Paul is clearly defending himself here at Acts 
22:1, so the Geneva Bible revisers render it accordingly. In the margin 
there were two alternatives to the choice of: “defence”: “Or, Raison, 
or excuse”. At 22:3 in the Geneva Bible there was a cross reference 
keyed into: “Tarsus in Cilicia”. The cross-reference was to Acts 21:39 
where we find a little more detail about the place: “Tarsus, a famous 
citie in Cilicia”. At Acts 22:3 there was a marginal note to: “the a fete 
of Gamaliel”. The note contributed to a portrait of Paul, but more 
specifically to Paul as a model student of the Scriptures: “a Whereby 
he declareth his modestie, diligence & docilitie”. At Acts 22:4 the 
Geneva revisers gave: “*And I persecuted this “way unto the death”, 
but they gave an alternative in the margin: “Or, this profession of 
the Christians”. A cross-reference was added which linked this text to 
Acts 8:3, in which we read: “But Saul made havocke of the Church, 


and entred into everie house, and drewe out bothe men and women, 
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and put them into prison”. Again, the cross-reference provides more 
contextual detail. The same cross-reference is given at Acts 22:19 to: 
“I *prisoned”. At Acts 22:5, in an attempt to clarify the reference 
to “brethren” as pertaining to Jews and not Christians, they added: 
“b To the Jewes to whome the letters were directed". 

At Acts 22:11 where Tyndale had given: "And when I sawe nothynge 
for the brightnes of that light, I was ledde by the honde of them that 
were with me, and came into Damasco", the Geneva revisers gave: 
“So when I colde not se for the glorie of that light, I was led by the 
hand of them that were with me, and came into Damascus". First the 
Geneva revisers make the relationship between blindness and being 
led causal by replacing “And” with “So” and then translate “doxes” 
more appropriately as "glory". Rather than describing Ananias as a 
“perfect man”, they describe him as: “a godlie man”. In the sharp- 
ening up of the text, a dramatic difference is registered between the 
‘Glory of God’ and the ‘godly man’. At Acts 9:17 in Tyndale's text 
Ananias tells Saul that he has come so that: “thou myghtest receave 
thy syght and be filled with the holy ghoost". The Geneva revisers 
kept this perfectly good translation at Acts 9:17, but at Acts 22:12-13 
they made a change. Here in Paul's report of how he was blinded but 
recovered his sight, Tyndale gave: "And one Ananias...came unto me 
and stode and sayd unto me: Brother Saul, loke up. And that same 
houre I receaved my sight and sawe him". Tyndale's translation reflects 
the emphasis present in the Greek text on seeing, but in English it 
appears very repetitive. The Geneva revisers corrected it with a view 
to improving English style: “And one Ananias...came unto me, and 
stode, and said unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight: & that same 
houre I loked upon him". What we lose from this translation is the 
sense of process that Tyndale's text suggested with *look up", in which 
we understand that God actually renews Paul's sight but Ananias 1s a 
witness, since there 1s no report of Ananias actually doing anything to 
Paul's eyes akin to Christ's reported method for curing physical blind- 
ness in the Gospel narratives, but in the absence of any paratext here, 
we cannot be certain of Tyndale’s reading. The emphasis, then, in the 
Geneva version 1s on receiving. In the Great Bible version, Coverdale 
had revised the text to read: “receave thy lyght. And the same houre I 
receaved my syghte", suggesting that Saul received insight, then sight. 
The Geneva revisers refined to: “receave thy sight" as Saul receives his 
sight and embraces his mission. At Acts 22:14, "And he said, the God 
of our fathers hathe c appointed thee", a note was given to suggest 
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the most likely of two alternative readings: “c This may be referred 
to the eternal counsel of God, or els to the execution & declaration 
of the same which semeth here to be more propre”. A second note 
to this verse clarified to whom the “d Just one” referred: “d Which 
is Christ, 1. Joh. 2,1”. At 1 John 2.1 the text read: “My babes, these 
things write I unto you, that ye sinne not: and if any man sinne, we 
have an a Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Just”. The note 
to “Advocate” read: “a Christ is our onelie Advocate and atonement: 
for the office of intercession and redemption are joyned together”. It 
stressed the doctrinal point that Christ was the only intercessor in the 
scheme of salvation. At Acts 22:16, “Now therefore why tariest thou? 
Arise, and be baptized, and washe away thy sinnes, in calling on the 
e Name of the Lord”, a note explained: “e He sheweth that sinnes can- 
not be wasshed away, but by Christ who is the substance of Baptisme: 
in whome also is comprehended the Father & the holie Gost”. Again, it 
reinforced the role of Christ in redemption, and deflected the reader’s 
attention away from the mere outward show of washing. 

At Acts 22:20 Tyndale had given: “And when the bloud of thy witnes 
Steven was sheed, I also stode by”. The Geneva revisers changed 
“witnes” to “martyr”. A cross-reference to Acts 7:58 took the reader to 
the stoning of Steven as the cloaks are laid at Saul’s feet. The text read: 
“And cast him out of the citie, and stoned him: and the *witnesses laid 
downe their clothes at a yong mans fete, named Saul”. Although the 
text was more broadly concerned with contextualizing Paul’s conver- 
sion, the paratext shifted the emphasis to the martyrdom of Stephen, 
and the persecution of the Church more generally. 

The Bishops used the Geneva Bible to revise Tyndale's Acts 22:3, 
in which text Paul says that he was: *brought up in this cite, at the 
fete of Gamaliel and informed diligently in the lawe of the fathers, 
and was fervent-mynded to Godwarde". The Geneva version had 
given: “brought up in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel and instructed 
according to the perfect maner of the law of the fathers and was zeal- 
ous towarde God". The Bishops changed only “instructed” back to 
Tyndale’s “infourmed”, which is a poor contextual substitution. The 
majority of the remaining textual differences from Tyndale’s text were 
absorbed from the Great Bible and the Geneva Bible. The first of 
three cross-references to 22.3 was to the word “Tarsus”, which led the 
reader back to Acts 9:6-12 and 21:33-40. At Acts 9:6 Saul asks the 
Lord what he must do and the Lord tells him that he must go into 
the city. The cross-reference here tells the reader that the city that 1s 
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being referred to is ‘Tarsus rather than Damascus. The second cross- 
reference to Acts 21:33—40 is the arrest of Saul and the beginning of 
his autobiographical account that is carried on to Acts 22. It serves no 
other function than that of providing another context for Tarsus. The 
third cross-reference was keyed to “Gamaliel” at 22:3. It led the reader 
to Acts 5:34. It provided biographical detail about Gamaliel as a highly 
respected teacher of the Law and thereby endorsed Paul’s own claims 
to be speaking with authority. 

Again at Acts 22:4 to “persecuted” the cross-references led the reader 
back to Acts 8:1-5; 9:1-5 and 26:1-5, binding Paul to the label of 
“persecutor”, as Rogers had done in the Matthew Bible, but the Bishops 
also attached two cross-references at this point from the Pauline epistles: 
I Cor 15:8-13 and Galath 2:6-10, which were taken from the Great 
Bible. The first 1s a reference to Paul's acknowledgement that though 
he is an Apostle he is unworthy because he “persecuted the Churche 
of God” (I Cor 15:9), and the second, very interestingly, undermines 
all of these earlier cross-references. Galatians 2:6-10 emphaises the 
authority that God invests in his apostles over that of other so-called 
authorities. At Galatians 2:6, however, the text in the Bishops’ Bible read: 
“Of them which seemed to be somewhat (what they (a) were in time 
passed, it maketh no matter to me, *God accepteth no mans person”. 
The passage is decontextualized in order to provide an endorsement 
for Paul himself as one who persecuted but was nevertheless chosen 
by God to be his apostle. 

Another cross-reference at Acts 22:7 to “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?" led the reader back to Acts 9:1—5. One annotation was given 
to Acts 22:8: "And I aunswered: who art thou Lorde? And he sayde 
unto me: I am Jesus of Nazareth (a) whom thou persecutest”. The note 
read: “(a) Jesus was nowe in heaven, and coulde not be persecuted of 
Paul: But the persecution whiche Paul exercised agaynst the faythfull 
being his members, Christe counted it as done to hym selfe”. The 
annotation deflects a literal interpretation and encourages a broader 
reading of Christ as his Church within the Gospel context. Whilst 
Paul could not literally persecute Christ, he nevertheless persecutes 
him by persecuting his members. At the mention of Ananias at Acts 
22:12 a cross-reference led the reader to Acts 9:13-18, for an earlier 
reference to Ananias. The cross-reference does not take us back to 
the earliest instance of the name in the text of Acts 9:10, but rather, 
to Acts 9:13 in the very moment when Ananias challenges the Lord's 
request with the reminder that Paul was a persecutor. In the Bishops' 
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Bible: “Then Ananias aunswered: Lord, I have heard by many, of this 
man, *how much evyll he hath done to thy saintes, at Hierusalem”. So 
again, in the Bishops’ Bible marginal cross-references we understand 
the emphasis on Paul’s former life as a persecutor but we are also made 
to understand that he has been chosen by God, to the bewilderment 
of men, as here Ananias. 

At Acts 22:16 the Bishops inserted a note to: “aryse, & be baptized, 
* wasshe away thy sinnes, *in callyng on the name of the Lorde”. 
The note was to Rom 10:11-15 in which text Paul wonderfully traces 
"calling", beginning with those who might call on God back to those 
who are called of God to enable them to call on him. In the Bishops’ 
text it reads: 


For the scripture sayth: *Whosoever beleveth on him, shall not be con- 
founded./ There is no difference betwene the Jewe & the Greeke: for the 
same Lorde over al, is riche unto al that call upon him. / For whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lorde, shalbe saved./ Howe then shall they 
call on hym, on whom they have not beleved? Howe shall they beleve 
on hym of whom they have not hearde? Howe shal they heare, without 
a preacher?/ And howe shall they preache, except they be sent? As it 
is written: Howe beautifull are the feete of them whiche bryng good 
tydynges of peace, & bryng good tydynges of good thynges. 


The cross-reference is a good choice. It gives the fullest description in 
the most concise way, and embodies a theology of calling. The Bish- 
ops transfer the context back to the moment when Paul responds to 
his own calling to spread the gospel when they link it to “calling” at 
Acts 22:16. 

At Acts 22:20 a marginal cross-reference linked the martyrdom of 
Stephen to Acts 3:1—5, not an account of Stephen but to the mission- 
ary work of Peter and John within the community and in the Temple. 
Acts 22:21 has two further cross-references. The first is to Acts 8:21-25 
and the second to Galathians 1:21. They are both keyed into: “I wyll 
sende thee farre hence unto the gentiles". The first cross reference 
leads back to Saul as the son of Cis of the tribe of Benjamin in Paul's 
rehearsal of the history of the Jews through the window of the Gospel 
narrative and thereby contextualizes Saul's experience within his own 
Jewish culture. The second cross reference at Acts 22:21, to Galathians 
1:21, is an attempt to key Paul's autobiographical note into Acts as 
an endorsement of the Lucan biographical account. Paul confirms: 
*** Afterwarde, I came into the coastes of Syria & Cilicia, and was 
unknowen 1n face unto the Churches of Jurie, which were in Christe. 
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But they had hearde only, that he which persecuted us in tyme past, 
nowe preacheth the (b) fayth, which before he destroyed. And they 
glorified God in me". 

After the plain and concise translations of its Protestant predecessors, 
the Latinate Rheims 1582 translation was more difficult to read. For 
instance, where Tyndale had given in Acts 22:1: “heare myne answere 
which I make unto you" and the Geneva revisers gave: “hear my 
defence now towards you", the Rheims rendered: “hear what account 
I doe render now unto you". Occasionally, though, the Rheims version 
offers a distinct improvement, for instance at Acts 22:3: 


Tyndale: I am verely a man which am a Jewe, borne in Tharsus, a cite 
in Cicill: neverthelesse yet brought up in this cite, at the fete 
of Gamaliel and informed diligently in the lawe of the fathers, 
and was fervent-mynded to Godwarde, as ye all are this same 
daye. 


The Geneva revisers, prompted by the Great Bible, revised in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Geneva: I am verily a man, which am a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, 

but brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel and instructed 


according to the perfect maner of the law of the fathers, and 
was zealous towarde God, as ye all are this day. 


Whilst this is a distinct improvement on Tyndale's version, it was still 
quite clumsy. In this case Gregory Martin’s translation achieved more 
concision and precision than the earlier versions: 


Rheims: *I am a man, a Jewe, borne at Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought 
up in this citie, at the feete of Gamaliel instructed according to 
the veritie of the law of the fathers, an emulatour of the Law 
as also al you are this day. 


At Acts 22:3 there was a cross-reference to Acts 21:39 which was keyed 
into: “I am a man, a Jewe”. It was a simple reference back to exactly 
the same sentence at that point. In the margin at Acts 21:39 there 
was a cross-reference to Acts 22:3. The second cross-reference was at 
Acts 22:4: “persecuted”. It led the reader back to Acts 8:3: “But Saul* 
wasted the Church”. In the margin of Acts 8:3 was a complementary 
note, but to Acts 22:3. The third cross-reference at Acts 22:6: “receiv- 
ing letters” was to Acts 9:2, which served to bind these two accounts 
of Paul receiving earthly authority to persecute Christians. Where the 
Protestant translators had struggled with the description of Ananias in 
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Acts 22:12 as: “a perfect man” (Tyndale) *a Godlie man” (Geneva) and 
“a devout man” (Bishops), the Catholic translation rendered: “A man 
according to the law” (Rheims), in keeping with Paul’s earlier rehearsal 
of his strict upbringing. The cross-references were all to Acts. There 
was no attempt here to read Paul back into this account. A marginal 
note explained the significance of baptism at Acts 22:17: “And now 
what tariest thou? Rise up, and be baptized, &::wash away thy sinnes 
invocating his name”. The note read: 


:The Sacrament of Baptisme doth it self wash away sinnes as here is 
plaine, & therfore doth not only signifie (as the Heretikes affirme) that 
our sinnes be forgiven before, or otherwise by faith only remitted whereby 
the Churches doctrine is proved to be fully agreable to the Scriptures, 
that the sacraments give grace ex opere operato, that is, by the force & 
vertue of the worke and word, done & said in the sacrament. 


The instruction to Paul to be baptized is seized upon by Gregory Mar- 
tin as an opportunity to restate the Roman Catholic doctrinal position 
concerning faith and works, as well as making a case for the efficacy 
of the sacraments, which had been reduced from seven to two in the 
Anglican Church. At Acts 22:21 Martin gave: “And when the bloud 
of Steven thy c witnes was shed,:: I stoode by and consented, and kept 
the garments of them that killed him”. Tyndale had chosen “witnes”, 
whilst the Geneva Bible translators, transliterating the Greek, had given 
“martyr”. The Bishops Bible had returned to Tyndale, but Martin had 
the best of both worlds by including “witness” in the text but including 
the Greek in the margin. A cross-reference at this point to Acts 7:38 
linked Steven with Moses within the compressed history of the Jews 
that runs through Acts 7 as chosen sons. A marginal note accompa- 
nied Acts 22:21: “I stoode by and consented”. The note warned that: 
“::Not only the Principals but al that consent to the death or vexation 
of Christian men for the Catholike faith, do highly offend. Which the 
Apostle confesseth here, that Gods mercie may be more notoriously 
glorified in him hereby”. The interesting phrase here is: “Christian 
men for the Catholike faith”, for what constituted Catholic was at the 
heart of the debate over the identity of the ‘true Church’ throughout 
the sixteenth century. Translating in exile from Elizabeth’s Protestant 
England, Martin was making a poignant attack on those who persecute 
not just God’s chosen, but his chosen Roman Catholic sons, and he 
appropriated Paul’s authority to endorse it. 
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In the last of Luke’s accounts of Paul’s conversion it is not surprising 
to find some paratextual repetition from the two earlier accounts, yet 
there were some interesting revisions to the text and paratext. 


I also verely thought in my selfe, that I ought to do many contrary thinges, 
clene agaynst the name of Jesus of Nazareth: which thinge I also dyd 
in Jerusalem: Where many of the sainctes I shut up in preson, and had 
receaved auctoritie of the hye prestes. And when they were put to deeth, 
I gave the sentence. And I punysshed them ofte in every synagoge, and 
compelled them to blaspheme: and was yet more mad apon them, and 
persecuted them, even unto straunge cities. About the which thinges as 
I went to Damasco with auctorite and licence of the hye prestes, even 
at myddaye (o kynge) I sawe in the waye a lyght from heven, above the 
brightnes of the sunne, shyne rounde about me and them, which jor- 
neyed with me. 

When we were all fallen to the erth, I hearde a voyce speakynge unto 
me, and sayinge in the hebrue tonge: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? It 1s hard for the to kicke agaynste the pricke. And I sayde: Who 
arte thou lord? And he sayde I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But ryse 
and stond up on thy fete. For I have apered unto the for this purpose, 
to make the a minister and a witnes, both of those thinges which thou 
hast sene, and of tho thinges in the which I will appere unto the, dely- 
verynge the from the people, and from the gentyls unto which nowe I 
sende thee, to open their eyes that they myght turne from darcknes unto 
lyght, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they maye receave 
forgevenes of synnes and inheritaunce amonge them which are sanctified 
by fayth in me. 

Wherefore kynge Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the hevenly 
vision: but shewed fyrst unto them of Damasco (Acts 26:9-19). 


There were only minor changes to Tyndale's text in the Matthew Bible; 
at Acts 22:14 to the Damascus event beginning with: “*Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?" there was no annotation but there were two 
cross-references, one to Acts 8:1—5 and one to 22: 5-10, and xxi. b". 
So the Matthew Bible was consistent across these three representations 
of the narrative in emphasising persecution over either conversion or 
mission. Again in 1549 Becke made only minor revisions. There was 
only one label and one cross-reference. At Acts 26:16 a cross-reference 
led to Isaiah 60:1—5: "And therfore get the up by tymes, for thy lyght 
cometh, and the glory of the Lorde shall ryse up upon the. For lo, 
whyle the darckenesse and cloude covered the earth and the people, 
the Lorde shal shew the lyght, and hys glorye shalbe sene in the". 
The cross-reference clearly understands Saul’s experience on the road 
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to Damascus in terms of prophetic calling. Becke included Tyndale's 
simple label to Acts 26:18, *Fayth", that Rogers had erased. 

At Acts 26 the Geneva Bible revisers again stayed close to Tyndale's 
text, but improved it stylistically. At Acts 26:3, at which point in the 
text Paul says to Agrippa “I beseche thee, a to heare me paciently", a 
note was added: *a Forasmuche as he best understode the religion, he 
oght to be more attentive". What was, no doubt, a strategy which Paul 
employed to get the attention of the King is explained in what appears 
to be a dummy note, unless we appreciate it within the broader political 
context within which this Bible was being translated. The stock address 
to Tudor monarchs in prefaces of the period was also a reminder to 
be attentive in matters of religion. 

At Acts 26:4 Paul relates his childhood and upbringing. All of the 
translators found this difficult to translate into English. Since maintaining 
fidelity to the source text was very important, it tended to be rendered 
into very clumsy English. Tyndale rendered it as: 


Tyndale: My lyvynge of a chylde, which was at the fyrst amonge myne 
awne nacion at Jerusalem, knowe all the Jewes which knew me 
from the beginnynge yf they wolde testifie it. 


The Geneva revisers gave the passage coherence and dramatically 
improved the narrative style, but they took liberties with the source 
text in doing so: 


Geneva: As touching my life from my childehode and what it was from the 
beginning among mine owne nation at Jerusalem, knowe all the 
Jewes, Which knewe me heretofore, (if they wolde testifie). 


Tyndale’s “from the beginning” was reduced to “heretofore” (Acts 26:5), 
and “unto which promes” to “whereunto” (Acts 26:7). The result is 
that meaning is rendered implicit rather than explicit, and the transla- 
tion relies more on context to achieve clarity. At Acts 26:5 Paul asserts 
that all those assembled know that he is a Pharise: “after the moste 
straite b sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee”. The note endorsed 
Paul’s authority. It read: “b Paul speaketh of this sect according to the 
peoples estimation who preferred it as moste holie above all others: for 
their doctrine was least corrupt”. Acts 26:10, is Paul’s account of his 
persecution of the Christians in Jerusalem. The cross-reference was to 
Acts 8:3 which is the moment in which we see him creating havoc in 
Jerusalem that he now reports. In the margin to the text at Acts 26:10 
the Geneva revisers add an explanation of Paul’s confession that: 
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“when they were put to death, I c gave my sentence”. The note clarifies 
“sentence” in the following way: “c That is, I approved their crueltie 
which they used against him”. Again, the Geneva margin emphasised 
Saul as a merciless persecutor of the Godly, as Rogers had earlier done 
in the Matthew Bible. 

At Acts 26:12-13 Paul tells Agrippa about the vehemence with which 
he persecuted the Christians and that whilst he was about this business 
on the road to Damascus he saw the light of heaven. In Tyndale's ver- 
sion it read as follows: 


Tyndale: About the which thinges as I went to Damasco with auctorite 
and licence of the hye prestes, even at myddaye (o kynge) I 
sawe in the waye a lyght from heven, above the brightnes of 
the sunne, shyne rounde about me and them, which jorneyed 
with me. 


The Geneva revisers make considerable changes to this verse. They 
contextualise the narrative and reconcile the first two pieces of infor- 
mation that we are given, that 1s, that Saul was about his business and 
that he was on the road to Damascus when he saw the light. Since 
Paul has already outlined what his duties were in the previous verse, 
the Geneva revisers cut straight to the “time” at which it happened. 
Their version reads: 


Geneva: At which time, even as I went to *Damascus with autoritie, & 
commission from the high Priests, 
At midday, o King, I sawe in the way a light from heaven, 
passing the brightnes of the sunne, shine rounde about me, 
and them which went with me. 


The change from “licence” to “commission” sharpens the focus of 
Saul’s narrative as that of being comissioned first by earthly author- 
ity to destroy Christians, and then by God to create them. Tyndale's 
“above the brightnes of the sunne” works to a limited extent. It has the 
unfortunate side-effect of locating the light in a way that is distracting 
to meaning. The change to “passing the brightness of the sun”, that 
is, surpassing the brightness of the sun, precisely emphasises the super- 
lative quality of the light whilst dramatically improving the cadence 
of the phrase for reading. Even the choice of “went” over ‘Tyndale’s 
“journeyed” is more semantically appropriate to the context of being 
on a defined mission. A cross-reference to “*Damascus” leads the 
reader not to Acts 9:2, which is the mirror passage for Acts 26:12, but 
to Acts 9:3, the moment on the road to Damascus when Saul sees the 
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light. The effect of this paratextual link is to provide two contexts for 
“Damascus” and to bring together the old commission and the turn- 
ing point for the new. At Acts 26:14, “*Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?”, two cross-references to Acts 9:4 and 22:7 were given to 
alert the reader to the same narrative in the earlier chapters, except 
that here in Acts 26:14 Christ’s words appear together so that he now 
says: “*Saul, Saul why persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kicke 
against prickes”. Although the cross-references alert the reader to the 
fact that this event is recorded in the earlier chapters, any follow up 
of those cross-references would quickly reveal that the event is told in 
three different ways. 

At Acts 26:16 the Geneva revisers change Tyndale's “to make thee a 
minister and a witnes" to “to appoint thee a minister and a witnes". This 
is a change that English Bible revisers subsequently reject. The return 
to Tyndale's *make" can be traced into the King James Bible. Acts 
26:17 in which the Lord commissions Saul/Paul: *Delivering thee from 
the d people, & from the Gentiles, unto whome now I send thee". The 
note explained that the “people” here are: *d of the Jewes". A further 
note to Acts 26:18, “To e open their eyes”, explained: *e Althogh this 
properly apperteineth unto God, yee he applieth this unto his minis- 
ters unto whome he giveth his holie spirit”. The Geneva revisers are 
anxious not to attribute miracles, but they allow that Paul here is given 
the gift of the holie spirit so that he can perform God’s work. Again 
at Acts 26:20 Tyndale had explained Paul’s mission as that of preach- 
ing throughout: “Jewry, and to the gentyls, that they shuld repent, and 
turne to God, and do the ryght workes of repentaunce”. The Geneva 
revisers give: “Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they sholde repent, 
and turne to God, and do workes worthie amendment of life”. Sub- 
sequent revisers make choices here that are closer to the effect that 
‘Tyndale’s revision creates, that of allying works with what is appropri- 
ate, as a sign of their repentance, rather than the somewhat dangerous 
line which the Geneva revisers have chosen, that of introducing the 
unnecessary ambiguity of “worthie” and “worth”, creating the potential 
for a misreading of works as necessary for salvation, whilst making it 
clear that the offer was made first to the Jews. At Acts 26:20: **But 
shewed first unto them of Damascus,” there was a cross reference to 
Acts 13:14 in which we learn of Paul’s arrival at the synagogue. The 
cross-reference emphasises that Paul was active among the Jews, but he 
was at Antioch in Pisidia. At Acts 26:21, in which Paul reports that he 
was caught by the Jews “in the *Temple", there is a cross-reference to 
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Acts 21:30, a flash-back in which we see this event as it unfolds. The 
Geneva Bible’s rendering of Acts 21:30, which is very close to Tyndale's, 
reads: “Then all the citie was moved, & the people ran together: and 
they toke Paul, and drewe him out of the Temple, & forthewith the 
dores were shut”. 

The Bishops stayed close to Tyndale's text. At Acts 26:3 to the 
Bishops’ text “among (a) the Jewes” a note read: “(a) He knew much, 
but he fayled in the ryght applying of his knowledge, as they do which 
be wise in their owne conceiptes onlye and have the zeale of God, but 
not accordying to knowledge”. The note explained Agrippa’s knowledge 
as lacking grace, but more importantly it warned of the dangers of 
being zealous though ignorant of the true meaning of Scripture. At Acts 
26:4 the Bishops largely retained the Great Bible’s clumsy revision to 
Tyndale’s clumsy translation, and changed only “lyvynge” to “lyfe”: 


Bishops My lyfe, that I have led of a chylde, which was at the first 
among myne owne nation at Hierusalem, knowe all the Jewes 
which knewe me from the beginning (if they woulde testifie). 


They rejected the Geneva version’s much improved style, but what 
they achieve is hardly more satisfactory than Tyndale’s translation. At 
Acts 26:5, Paul points out that those that are assembled can testify to 
the fact that he is a Pharisee: **after the most straytest sect of our (b) 
religion, I lyved a pharisee," a note read: “(b) He taketh the sect of the 
pharisees to be perfectest, because their doctrine was better then 
the other sectes. The Sadducees denyed the resurrection of the dead. 
The Esseis glorying in strayghtnesse of life, little regarded true doctrine”. 
These were the only annotations to this section of Acts, but they were 
sufficient to reinforce the necessity of not merely knowing the Scriptures, 
but understanding them aright and acting accordingly. 

At Acts 26:10: “*Which thyng I also dyd in Hierusalem”, three 
cross-references were given to Acts 8:1—5, I Cor 15:8-13 and Galath 
2:11-16. The reference to 8:1 led the reader not merely to accounts 
of persecution, but more particularly to Saul’s consent to the death 
of Stephen. The second reference to I Corinthians 15:8-13 defined 
Saul as the least worthy to be called an apostle, since he was a perse- 
cutor, but most worthy because he has laboured more in his mission. 
The third and final reference was to Galathians 2:11-16 in which we 
encounter his public confrontation with Peter: “But when Peter was 
come to Antioche, I withstoode him (b) to the face, because he was 
to be blamed”. A marginal annotation read: “(b) meaning before all 
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men”. In this text Paul upbraids Peter for living like a Gentile and 
then expecting the Gentiles to live as Jews. The text of Galathians 2:16 
continues: “a man is not justified by the deedes of the lawe, but by the 
faith of Jesus Christe". What seems to be an idle note about a public 
confrontation becomes in the larger context a witnessed demonstration 
of the different doctrines of the two Churches over works and faith. 
In the three cross-references to Acts 26:10 we have the progression of 
Paul as a persecutor, Paul as an apostle who is working harder than 
the others, and then Paul in confrontation with Peter over justification. 
At Acts 26:12 the Bishops absorbed the Geneva revisers’ choice of 
“commission” instead of 'Tyndale's “licence”, and at Acts 26:14, “*Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” a cross-reference led the reader to Acts 
9:1—5 and 22: 12-18 and the two alternative versions of this moment 
on the road to Damascus. 

At Acts 26:20 the Bishops retained the Great Bible’s revision to 
Tyndale’s “do the ryght workes of repentaunce" to: “do such workes 
as become them that repent”. This was a useful clarification concern- 
ing the relationship between works and repentance in the Anglican 
Church, that works are an effect and not a means of repentance. All 
other revisions to the text aimed at stylistic improvement. 

The Rheims New ‘Testament tackled Acts 26:4—5 in the following 
way: “And my life truly from my youth, which was from the beginning 
in my nation in Hierusalem, al the Jewes doe know:/ knowing me 
before from the beginning (if they wil give testimonie) that according 
to the most sure c secte of our religion I lived a Pharisee”. A marginal 
annotation was included to Acts 26:4: “They therfore that were dis- 
persed, passed through,::evangelizing the word”. The note read: “::This 
persecution wrought much good, being an occasion that the dispersed 
preached Christ in divers Countries where they came”. At Acts 26:10: 
“Which also I *did at Hierusalem”, a cross reference led the reader 
to Acts 8:3, the reference to Saul making havoc in the church. In the 
Rheims version: “But Saul *wasted the Church: entring in from house 
to house, and drawing men and women, delivered them into prison”. 
At Acts 26:12 a cross reference was given to: “*I went to Damascus 
with authoritie and permission of the cheefe priests, at midday, in the 
way, I saw (o king) from heaven a light to have shined round about 
me and them that were in companie with me, above the brightnes of 
the sunne”. The cross reference was to Acts 9:3. the moment of Saul’s 
encounter with the light from heaven. At Acts 26:16 the Rheims ver- 
sion read: 
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Rheims: But rise up and stand upon thy feete: for to this end have I 
appeared to thee, that I may ordaine thee a minister and witnes 
of those things which thou hast seen, and of those things 
wherein I will appeare to thee. 


At Acts 26:19-20 the Rheims New Testament gave: “Whereupon, 
king Agrippa, I was not incredulous unto the heavenly vision:/but to 
them first that are at Damascus, and at Hierusalem, and unto al the 
countrie of Jewrie, and to the Gentiles* did I preach that they should 
doe:: penance, and turne to God, doing workes worthie of penance”. 
The only annotation to the chapter was to this verse, and it read: 
“::Penance often inculcated, and workes agreable to the same". So just 
as the Geneva margins had asserted its own doctrinal position with rela- 
tion to this issue, the Rheims margins registered the Roman Catholic 
position pertaining to the role of works in repentance. A cross-refer- 
ence was keyed into: “to the Gentiles * did I preach that they should 
doe:: penance”. It lead the reader to Acts 9:20, in which text Paul is 
reported with the disciples at Damascus: “And he was with the disciples 
that were at Damascus, for certaine daies./And incontinent entring 
into the synagogs, he preached IESUS, that this is the sonne of God”. 
The last of the cross-references was to Acts 26:22, “*apprehending 
me” which led the reader back to Acts 21:30, and a flashback to the 
moment of Paul’s arrest: “And the whole citie was in an uproare: and 
there was made a concourse of the people. And apprehending Paul, 
they drewe him forth of the temple: and immediately the doores were 
shut”. In this flashback Paul’s witness is complete. He witnesses Christ 
as he embraces his mission and preaches the Gospel, for which he is 
persecuted by those who have no ears to hear him. All this is told in 
the third person. In this moment of witness he is, himself, witnessed. 


Conclusions 


The three Lucan versions of Paul's conversion attracted different para- 
textual treatments across the Tudor Bibles. The cross-references and 
notes interacted with each other and the text. Within the Bibles they 
created readings that either reinforced the meaning and importance of a 
particular moment within the text, or offered an alternative emphasis to 
that which was given in the text. As the text and paratexts were revised 
throughout the sixteenth century, we can also discern something of the 
political/religious contexts which enabled particular readings. 
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In each of the Lucan accounts Paul is represented in terms of his 
history as a Jewish persecutor of Christians, in terms of his sudden 
conversion and in terms of his early missionary work. 

In Tyndale's textual and paratextual account of Acts 9 we are 
alerted to the authority of Paul as an apostle directly chosen by God, 
not authorized by Peter. By employing the Pauline epistles to read 
the Lucan account, Paul endorses Luke even as he is endorsed in this 
moment of conversion, as well as becoming a model of the convert 
for persecutors more generally. This was a reading which Becke’s Bible 
shared. In the third account, in Becke’s Bible, however, we noticed the 
way in which the inclusion of a cross-reference to Isaiah re-read Paul’s 
conversion as a prophetic calling. 

The Matthew Bible consistently read the conversion of Saul within 
a martyrological framework. Rogers used Acts to read and re-interpret 
Saul/Paul and gave paratextual emphasis to the persecution of the faith- 
ful over either Paul’s conversion or mission. This reading is reflected in 
the Geneva Bible paratext to the three Lucan accounts. Because of the 
much more sophisticated system of annotation and verse referencing, a 
much more thorough contextual guidance to the ‘right’ reading of Scrip- 
ture was enabled. It also enabled the revisers to clarify doctrinal points 
concerning, for instance, faith and works, baptism and Christ’s sole advo- 
cacy, that would later engage the Rheims New Testament annotators. 

Following the Great Bible, the paratext in the Bishops Bible accom- 
modated the Pauline epistles and Acts to interpret Paul’s moment on 
the road to Damascus. In spite of the occasional slippage in the printing 
of the cross-references from the Great Bible, for instance at Acts 9:13, 
9:16, and 9:25, the paratext essentially sought to frame a particular 
moment in the textual account within the broader context of Paul’s 
whole life as a persecutor, convert, apostle, and persecuted subject of 
blind authority, so that the text and the paratext were mutually rein- 
forcing at the narrative level. 

If, as John Knott argues, Foxe drew on the accounts of Protestant 
martyrs, such as John Rogers, to construct a drama of martyrdom 
“grounding his sense of the necessity and meaning of suffering in 
Scripture”, in the Rheims translation, Paul's conversion is more thor- 
oughly situated within the context of Church as it reads the persecuted 


? John Knott, Discourses of Martyrdom (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), 5. 
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“Catholic” Church of its own day as the Lucan accounts of Saul’s 
persecution of God’s faithful. Peter Lake and Michael Questier have 
noted the way in which English Roman Catholics who were suffering 
persecution during Elizabeth’s reign understood persecution as: “part 
of the providential work of God in testing the elect remnant of his true 
church who were driven by affliction, into a more zealous profession 
of the truth and clearer view of one another as elect saints"? Both the 
Matthew Bible and the Rheims New Testament were texts of exilic 
resistance: away from, but responses to, the religious persecutions in 
England. In the paratext of both, a positive reading of persecution as a 
process through which Christ’s scattered members would merely gener- 
ate more converts and establish more congregations, was emphasised. 
The Rheims New ‘Testament had announced itself as a response to 
Protestant Bibles, so it was hardly surprising to find aggressive annota- 
tions that directly engaged with the notes in the Geneva Bible. English 
Bibles were translated, revised and represented as resistance texts to per- 
secutory authority. In the margins of the three Lucan accounts of Paul’s 
experience as a persecutor turned persecuted, it is possible to witness 
not just the struggle for interpretation but something of the historical 
struggles facing the marginalized Tudor translators themselves. 


8 Peter Lake and Michael C. Questier, The Antichrist’s lewd hat: Protestants, Papists 
and players in post-Reformation England (London and New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2002), 281. 


HONOR AND SUBJECTION IN THE LORD: 
PAUL AND THE FAMILY IN THE REFORMATION 


Karen E. Spierling 


Wives, be subject to your husbands, as is fitting in 
the Lord. 
Husbands, love your wives, and do not be harsh 
with them. 
Paul's Letter to the Colossians 3:18-19' 


St. Paul has taught us men 
To rule our wives with understanding 
Not by harassment and crude tyranny, 
Because wives are the weaker sex. 
From a German woodcut by Barthel Behaim, c. 1530? 


One of the first things that any history student learns about the Refor- 
mation, even in the most cursory survey overview, is the significance of 
sola scriptura for Martin Luther and all of the reformers who followed. 
While most students grasp the basic importance of this principle and 
its revolutionary implications quite easily, it is more of a challenge to 
demonstrate how the general Reformation-era population incorpo- 
rated the words of the scripture into their daily lives. It is particularly 
difficult to discern explicit connections between the teachings of Paul 
and commonly accepted ideas about families and gender relations in 
the sixteenth century. Nonetheless, if we are effectively to convey the 
importance of sola scriptura at all levels of the Reformation, it is vital 
to explore those links and reveal them as clearly as possible. With that 
in mind, the following discussion seeks to begin to provide a coher- 
ent picture of the reception of Paul’s teachings on the family in the 
Reformation.’ 


' Throughout this chapter, translations of scripture passages are taken from The 
New Oxford Annotated Bible with the Apocrypha, RSV, ed. Herbert G. May and Bruce M. 
Metzger (New York, 1977). 

? Quoted in Steven Ozment, When Fathers Ruled: Family Life in Reformation Europe 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1983), p. 76. 

3 For a full discussion on the theological debates regarding the nature and subjection 
of women, see John Thompson's chapter in this volume. 
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As the above quotations suggest, Paul's teachings were not only 
debated and proclaimed by theologians and preachers; they were 
also incorporated into popular literature and woodcuts. Such popular 
influences are more difficult to trace than are the explicit references in 
theological treatises, but they are important indications of the reach 
of Paul's teachings throughout Reformation society. The above verses 
also indicate the complexity of Pauline influences: Paul's epistles sup- 
ported ideas about the importance of male authority and strict social 
hierarchies at the same time that they noted certain limitations on that 
authority. While male reformers clearly used Paul's teachings to justify 
and reinforce patriarchal authority within the family, support for such 
hierarchy is not unique to Paul: it can be found throughout the Bible. 
Considering this widespread biblical support for patriarchy, the most 
significant influence of Paul on Reformaton ideas about the family may 
be seen in the way that reformers used Pauline teachings to emphasize 
the burdens and limits of patriarchal power. 

To introduce the topic of Pauline influence on Reformation ideas 
about the family, I will begin with a brief overview of the current state 
of scholarship on the history of the family in the sixteenth century, fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion on Pauline texts and patriarchal ideas. Next, 
we will look at sixteenth-century ideas about family relationships, focus- 
ing on the defense of clerical marriage, the roles of wives and mothers, 
the mutual obligations of husbands and wives, and relations between 
parents and children. As we will see, Paul was consulted most explicitly 
on the general topic of marriage and the mutual duties of husbands 
and wives; while the epistles attributed to Paul provided some general 
advice about wives, mothers, and the relationship between parents and 
children, they offered very little guidance regarding specific obligations 
or daily responsibilities. Nonetheless, some Reformation authors found 
in Paul important general principles regarding family relationships and 
the need to put Christ at the center of those relationships. 


The Reformation and the Family 


Today the popular image of “pre-modern” family life in Europe gener- 
ally falls at one of two extremes: grim or nostalgic. People focused on 
critiquing modern western society, in particular the impact of indus- 
trialization and capitalism, will point back to an earlier, rather fuzzy 
period in history, when life was natural and “good”: all children had 
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two parents, all mothers nursed their children until the children weaned 
themselves, large households meant that someone was always available 
for childcare, and children learned moral values through family and 
community interaction. The inverse picture presents The Past as a 
dark and difficult time for families, dominated by high rates of infant 
mortality, the widespread use of wetnurses, the treatment of children 
as small adults—and, as a result, by emotional distance between par- 
ents and children. This view, supported by historical scholarship from 
the 1960s and 1970s, asserts that parents could not afford to become 
attached to children who were at such high risk of dying. As is almost 
always the case with such extreme depictions, neither view is accurate, 
and both suggest a false break with the past in terms of the develop- 
ment of family relations and structures in Europe.* 

Historians have spent the past several decades attempting to correct, 
or at least nuance, these extreme interpretations of family history. As 
a result of the work of scholars including Steven Ozment, Nicholas 
Orme, Barbara Hanawalt, Linda Pollock, Louis Haas, and Joel Har- 
rington, there now exists a consensus that parents in medieval and 
early modern Europe did feel and demonstrate love for their children.? 
Questions and disputes remain, however, concerning issues such as the 
patriarchal nature of early modern families, the interaction of men and 
women within their homes, the role of women in governing their own 


* For a clear and concise summary of the development of this debate, see: Jeffrey 
R. Watt, The Making of Modern Marriage: Matrimonial Control and the Rise of Senitment 
in Neuchâtel, 1550—1800 (Ithaca, 1992), pp. 1-23. The best known works to contrast 
negative views of “pre-modern” family relations with more positive views of modern 
families include: Philippe Ariés, Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family Life, 
trans. Robert Baldick (New York, 1962); Lawrence Stone, The Family, Sex and Marriage 
in England 1500—1800 (London, 1977); Edward Shorter, The Making of the Modern Family 
(New York, 1975); Lloyd de Mause, “The Evolution of Childhood,” in The History of 
Childhood, ed. Lloyd de Mause (London, 1974), pp. 1-74. 

? Ozment, When Fathers Ruled; Nicholas Orme, Medieval Children (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2001); Barbara Hanawalt, The Ties that Bound: Peasant Families in Medi- 
eval England (New York, 1986); Linda Pollock, A Lasting Relationship. Parents and Children 
over Three Centuries (London, 1987); Louis Haas, The Renaissance Man and His Children: 
Childbirth and Early Childhood in Florence 1300-1600 (New York, 1998); Joel Harrington, 
“Bad Parents, the State, and the Early Modern Civilizing Process," German History 
16:1 (1998), 16-28; Alan Macfarlane, Marriage and Love in England: Modes of Reproduction 
1300-1840 (Oxford, 1986). For clear and useful discussions of the evidence on early 
modern concepts of childhood and family relationships, see: Linda Pollock, “Parent- 
Child Relations” in Family Life in Early Modern Times 1500-1789, ed. David I. Kertzer 
and Marzio Barbagli, ‘The History of the European Family, 1 (New Haven, 2001), pp. 
191—220; Jeffrey R. Watt, “The Impact of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation,” 
in Family Life in Early Modern Times, ed. Kertzer and Barbagli, pp. 125-54. 
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families, and the experience of children as they grew up. Not only this, 
but scholars fiercely debate the role of Reformation theologians and 
authors in shaping these various aspects of family relations.? As a result, 
the reception and influence of Pauline teachings on sixteenth-century 
ideas about the family is highly relevant to current scholarship, although 
it has not yet been the focus of any extended examination. 

The majority of historians who have worked and are still working on 
the subject of Reformation effects on marriage and gender relations, 
including all of those cited above, are social or cultural historians. ‘Their 
sources most often include archival documents such as court records, 
marriage, birth and death registers, wills, and personal diaries and 
account books. Those authors who have examined particular reformers’ 
teachings on marriage and gender relations in the context of family 
history sometimes mention particular scripture verses, but they seldom 
analyze the way in which a certain reformer uses a specific passage to 
support his (almost always his) arguments regarding marriage or fami- 
lies. With careful reading, it may be possible to draw out the influence 
of Pauline ideals in some court and civic records, but that influence is 
almost never explicit. Jeffrey Watt describes the specific challenge of 
tracing philosophical and intellectual influences on the decisions of 
Neuchatel’s matrimonial courts: 


The decisions passed were remarkably unphilosophical.... During the 
course of two and a half centuries, only once did the records cite an 
authority by name, referring in the seventeenth century to the views of 
Jesus on divorce. ... Apart from these isolated incidents, no evidence can 
be gleaned from the records on the question of outside influence. Not a 
word can be found in the registers to indicate whether the court members 
even solicited the opinions of legal savants or were swayed by treatises 
on marriage and divorce.’ 


Similarly, the Genevan Marriage Ordinance of 1545 was “almost silent 
on any sources of law beyond the command of the sovereign."? At least 
partly as a result of this lack of specific citations of authorities in such 
official records, historians of marriage and the family tend to make only 


* See Merry Wiesner, Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 
2000), pp. 26-30. 

? Watt, The Making of Modern Marriage, pp. 270-71. 

8 John Witte, Jr., From Sacrament to Contract: Marriage, Religion, and Law in the Western 
Tradition (Louisville, 1997), p. 92. Witte notes that the ordinance gives only two brief 
scripture references—both to | Corinthians 7 on the topic of adultery and divorce. 
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general attributions regarding Pauline influence on sixteenth-century 
ideas and laws. 

In addition to official legal and religious records, scholars often use 
literary evidence to explore Reformation attitudes about family and 
gender relations. Close readings of popular ballads and verses, broad- 
sides and pamphlets, plays and other writings may sometimes reveal 
the influence of Pauline ideas, but again, these sources seldom make 
direct reference to scripture. Occasionally they mention Paul’s writings, 
but without citing chapter and verse. The Behaim quotation at the start 
of this chapter is an excellent example of such a general reference; 
we will return to this in more detail later in this chapter. Still, specific 
mention of Paul or other New Testament authors is rare. 

As a result of this difficulty in determining specific scriptural influ- 
ences in these various historical sources, historical theologians have 
carried the burden of revealing the early modern uses of Paul in 
their studies of the commentaries, sermons, pamphlets, treatises, and 
other theological works of the reformers. In an effort to expand our 
understanding of Paul’s influence on ideas about the family beyond 
the theological writings of the reformers, my goal in this chapter is to 
sketch a more general picture of how Pauline texts influenced ideas 
and discussions about husbands and wives, parents and children in 
sixteenth-century Europe. Needless to say, given the limitations of the 
sources and the lack of historical work on this subject to this point, 
the following pages are the beginning, rather than the end, of work 
on this topic. Rather than having the last word, my hope is to lay the 
groundwork for future investigations into the role of Pauline teachings 
in shaping sixteenth-century views of the family. 


Paul and the Family 


As we will see in the following discussion, one of several problems that 
arise in an effort to locate the influence of Paul in sixteenth-century 
ideas about the family is the limited number of specific teachings on 
the family provided by the Pauline Epistles themselves. Paul's most 
explicit and developed teachings on the topic have to do with the nature 
of marriage and the relationship of authority between husband and 
wife—as in 1 Corinthians 7, for example. In addition to Paul's remark 
in 1 Corinthians 7:9 that “it is better to marry than to be aflame with 
passion", perhaps his best known (or most infamous) directive relevant 
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to marriage is 1 Timothy 2:11-12: “Let a woman learn in silence with 
all submissiveness. I permit no woman to teach or to have authority 
over men; she is to keep silent." While there 1s no doubt that this 
passage was a topic of reference and debate during the Reformation, 
Paul's more substantial influence on sixteenth-century notions of ideal 
families comes from his household codes—especially Ephesians 5 and 
Colossians 3.? 

These sections of Paul's letters, in which he summarizes key relation- 
ships in the contemporary social hierarchy and connects them to the will 
of God (wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters) 
were “modeled on the secular household codes of the Hellenistic, and 
especially of the Judaeo-Hellenistic, world.”!° In his discussion of Paul's 
household codes, the controversial Dominican theologian, Edward Schil- 
lebeeckx, argues—perhaps provocatively, but also convincingly—that in 
connecting social hierarchy to basic Christian beliefs (in particular the 
ideas of the submissiveness and silence of women), Paul was attempt- 
ing “to provide a theological basis for woman’s social status and for 
the accepted code of behaviour which this status demanded. The pains 
to which he went to establish the theological basis are a clear indica- 
tion of the fact that he had to go against certain strong tendencies.” 
Here Schillebeeckx is referring especially to the beginning of what he 
perceives as a shift in Greek attitudes about women.'! While the focus 
of this chapter is not Paul's relationship to the Greek world, I mention 
Schillebeeckx’s observation because it suggests interesting parallels and 
contrasts with sixteenth-century reformers. As we will see, while the 
best known reformers, including Martin Luther and John Calvin, have 
often been blamed for preaching and trying to enforce new, repressively 
patriarchal notions of the family, in certain limited ways they were, 


? While modern scholars now question the authorship of the books that articulate 
these notions about the propriety of female subjection to male authority—including not 
only 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus, but also Ephesians, Colossians and 2 Thessolonians— 
these ideas are still considered Pauline by the general Christian population today, just 
as they were in the sixteenth century. Thus, the intriguing question of whether Paul 
himself actually held these views regarding men and women must be set aside here in 
order to focus on the influence of what were accepted as Pauline ideas on sixteenth- 
century society. 

? Edward Schillebeeckx, “The New Testament Moral Teaching on Marriage” in 
Sexuality, Marriage, and Family: Readings in the Catholic Tradition, ed. Paulinus Ikechukwu 
Odozor (Notre Dame, Ind., 2001), p. 145. 

! Ibid., p. 148. 
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rather, attempting to soften the edges of a patriarchal hierarchy that 
already existed within the late medieval and early modern family. 

In any case, there 1s no doubt that the household codes of the New 
Testament, including 1 Peter 2:13—3:7 as well as the Pauline texts, 
were important influences on the household codes and descriptions 
created by Reformation authors and preachers.'? Not only this, but 
modern scholars often attribute the strictest Reformation ideas about 
male authority specifically to the influence of Paul. This 1s sometimes 
explicit, as in Heide Wunder's statement that “while the respect of 
children for their parents was already protected by the fourth com- 
mandment, the position of the paterfamilias towards his wife required 
the additional authority of St Paul."? Other times, while Paul is not 
explicitly mentioned, the reference 1s clear, as when Pavla Miller distin- 
guishes patriarchy from “viriarchy: the categorical superiority of men 
over women, inscribed in scriptural and ‘natural law’ prescriptions that 
posited man as the head of the woman."'* Although Miller does not 
cite any Pauline passage here, Paul's epistles provide the best-known 
statements of this relationship between man and woman (e.g. 1 Cor. 
11:3, Eph. 5:23). A disconcerting contrast to this common practice of 
generally attributing patriarchal notions to Paul is Rosemary O'Day's 
statement that “there is no word in Paul of patriarchy.” Although it 
might be tempting to use this blithe assertion to place all the blame for 
repressive patriarchal authority squarely on the shoulders of sixteenth- 
century religious and political leaders, and while it may be true that 
the word “patriarchy” is not found in Paul's letters, there is no doubt 
that the epistles attributed to Paul provide clear support for the idea 
of hierarchical power structures within households, with husbands 
and masters at the top of the hierarchy. At the same time, however, 
Reformation authors also found in Paul justification for less traditional 
ideas, including the lack of divine insistence on clerical celibacy and 


See Rosemary Radford Ruether, Christianity and the Making of the Modern Family 
(Boston, 2000), pp. 78-79. On the influence of New ‘Testament household codes in 
the sixteenth century, see also John Thompson’s chapter in this volume. 

? Heide Wunder, “What made a man a man? Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
findings” in Gender in Early Modern German History, ed. Ulinka Rublack (Cambridge, 
2002), pp. 21-22. 

14 Pavla Miller, Transformations of Patriarchy in the West, 1500-1900 (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1998), pp. 1-2. 

5 Rosemary O'Day, The Family and Family Relationships, 1500-1900: England, France 
and the United States of America (New York, 1994), p. 36. 
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the imperative for Christian husbands always to treat their wives with 
love, patience, and gentleness. 


Clerical Marriage 


While the interest in defining good marriages did not begin with the 
Reformation—it was, for instance, a topic of interest to Renaissance 
humanists and was addressed in some catechisms as early as the 
1300s— Protestant reformers addressed the subject with a new fervor.'^ 
One of the reasons that reformers gave more attention to the topic of 
marriage than had medieval clergy was the Protestant acceptance and 
promotion of clerical marriage. Having rejected celibacy as a require- 
ment for clergy, reformers such as Luther were eager to defend the 
need for priests to marry and the benefits that came from a virtuous 
marriage. Both in defending marriage as a divinely ordained institution 
and in defining the roles of godly husbands and wives, writers across 
western Europe turned to biblical sources; among the most important 
of these were the Pauline epistles."" 

In Christianity and Sexuality in the Early Modern World, Merry Wiesner 
asserts that in terms of “New ‘Testament roots of [pre-Reformation] 
Christian ideas about sex, the letters of Paul and those attributed to 
Paul are far more important than the Gospels containing the words 
of Jesus."? In her subsequent chapters on early modern Protestant 
and Catholic views of sex, Wiesner does not cite any specific scrip- 
ture passages regarding marital duties, but plentiful evidence can be 
found elsewhere to suggest that this reliance on Paul in favor of other 
New Testament texts carried into the Reformation area, as well.'? For 
example, in the first volume of their work on “Sex, Marriage and the 
Family in John Calvin's Geneva,” John Witte and Robert Kingdon have 


1? See Robert J. Bast, Honor Your Fathers: Catechisms and the Emergence of a Patriarchal 
Ideology in Germany 1400-1600 (Leiden, 1997), pp. 66-67, on the late medieval roots 
of the emphasis on marriage as a holy bond. 

17 For helpful overviews of Reformation stances and debates regarding marriage, 
see: Joel Harrington, Reordering marriage and society in Reformation Germany (Cambridge, 
1995), pp. 25-100; Witte, From Sacrament to Contract, pp. 16-193. 

'8 Merry Wiesner, Christianity and Sexuality in the Early Modern World: Regulating Desire, 
Reforming Practice, Christianity and society in the modern world (London, 2000), 
p. 22. 

19 Ibid., p. 66. 
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concluded that the texts most useful for discerning Calvin's views on 
these topics are passages from Genesis and Deuteronomy in the Old 
Testament and 1 Corinthians and Ephesians in the New.? 

Because the issue of clerical marriage was so contentious between 
Protestants and Catholics, it was necessary to construct any argument 
on the topic on firm scriptural foundations. As a result, examples of 
specific references to Pauline texts abound, both in the wriüngs of 
prominent reformers like Luther and Calvin and in the records of 
lesser-known people involved in Reformation struggles. Interestingly, 
the text Protestants used most often to defend the notion of clerical 
marriage was the same text Catholics used to defend clerical celibacy, 
1 Corinthians 7, in which Paul provides advice regarding both marital 
relations and the behavior of those who are unmarried. The variety 
of possible interpretations of this chapter meant that early modern 
Protestant and Catholics would never come near to agreeing on the 
necessity of celibacy versus marriage.”! 

The traditional Catholic defense for the superiority of celibacy over 
marriage focused on verses 6-9 and 32-35 of 1 Corinthians 7. At the 
start of this chapter, Paul explains to the Corinthian congregation 
that marriage is necessary “because of the temptation to immorality” 
(1 Cor. 7:2), but he then goes on to say, “I say this by way of con- 
cession, not of command. I wish that all were as I myself am. But 
each has his own special gift from God, one of one kind and one of 
another” (1 Cor. 7:6-7). Later in the same chapter he explains that the 
benefit of remaining unmarried is that one may focus one’s concerns 
on God, whereas married people are distracted by worldly affairs and 
their relationships with their spouses (1 Cor. 7:32-34).? For Catholic 
clergy and authors, the emphasis here was on Paul’s own celibacy and 
unmarried status as a model for the highest earthly aspirations for pious 
Christians. According to Catholic arguments, marriage was a remedy 
that God provided only for those people too weak to remain celibate; 
virginity was clearly “more praiseworthy."? 


20 John Witte Jr. and Robert M. Kingdon, Sex, Marriage, and Family in John Calvin’s 
Geneva: Volume 1, Courtship, Engagement, and Marriage (Grand Rapids, Mich., 2005), p. 7. 

? Helen Parish summarizes the contradictory interpretations and the problems 
that they caused in English debates in Parish, Clerical Marriage and the English Reforma- 
tion: Precedent Policy and Practice, St Andrews Studies in Reformation History (Aldershot, 
2000), pp. 56-59. 

? Witte and Kingdon, Sex, Marriage, and Family, pp. 29-30. 

° Parish, Clerical Marriage, p. 57. 
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Martin Luther’s opposition to required clerical celibacy was a key 
element of his attack on clerical corruption in the Roman Catholic 
Church. When Luther interpreted these same Corinthian passages, he 
changed the emphasis from the need to emulate Paul’s model to the 
impossibility of true celibacy for most human beings. For example, in 
his commentary on 1 Corinthians 7, Luther remarked: “It is true that 
the state of celibacy is more serene and offers us greater liberty, but 
the married state is also good.” And in concluding, he stated more 
strongly: “No man was ever made by nature to be chaste. On the 
contrary, we were all made to beget children and to bear the burdens 
of married life.”** In addition to 1 Corinthians 7, Luther also relied 
on Paul's words in 1 Timothy 3:2 and Titus 1:6, in which the apostle 
directed that bishops and elders of the church should have one wife. 
In his 1522 treatise on The Estate of Marriage, Luther did not hesitate to 
point out Paul's contradiction of Catholic practice: “For this reason a 
subdeacon, a deacon, and a priest have to forgo marriage, although St. 
Paul commanded that they may and should be married, [1] Timothy 
3, Titus 1. But I have elsewhere written so much about this that there 
is no need to repeat it here."? 

The importance of these Pauline texts—1 Cor. 7, 1 Tim. 3 and 
Titus 1—1n defending clerical marriage is further demonstrated by the 
writings of John Calvin. By the time Calvin was producing theologi- 
cal treatises in the 1530s, the precedent of clerical marriage had been 
well established among followers of Luther. Calvin continued to attack 
the idea of the necessity of clerical celibacy.? Like Luther’s, Calvin's 
dismissal of Catholic practice was based in part on the failure of 
clergy to live up to their vows and the resulting dishonor to the priestly 
office. In commentaries on both Timothy and Leviticus, Calvin used 
the Timothy and Titus texts to emphasize the importance of pious 
behavior in bishops and priests. ‘The best way for a church leader to 
set a good example for his congregation, Calvin argued, 1s not to make 


** Quoted in Gerald Strauss, Luther’s House of Learning: Indoctrination of the Young in the 
German Reformation (Baltimore, 1978), p. 113. Translation of Luther’s text by G. Strauss. 
Original citation Das siebente Kapitel (1523), WA, 12:99-100. 

25 Susan C. Karant-Nunn and Merry E. Wiesner-Hanks, eds., Luther on Women: 
A Sourcebook (Cambridge, Eng., 2003), p. 103. Excerpted from Martin Luther, “The 
Estate of Marriage” (1522) in Luther’s Works, vol. 45, ed. Walther Brandt (Fortress 
Press, 1962). 

2 For a partial list of texts in which Calvin addresses this topic, see Witte and 
Kingdon, Sex, Marriage, and Family, p. 94, n. 3. 
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a vow that he cannot keep but, rather, to enter into an honorable and 
well-ordered marriage." 

For modern-day Protestants, at least, scriptural defense of clerical 
marriage is no longer necessary. But in the 1520s and 1530s, this issue 
inspired passionate words and actions among the clergy (including 
nuns and former nuns) on both sides of the religious divide. The same 
Pauline texts that Luther and Calvin relied upon became weapons in 
confrontations between recently converted Protestants and loyal Catho- 
lics. Former Catholic priests who had chosen to marry often followed 
Luther in emphasizing the vulnerability of all men and the damage 
done to the church by priests who were unable to keep their vows of 
celibacy. For example, when the evangelical preacher Andreas Althamer 
was called before the town council of Schwabisch Gmünd in 1525 to 
defend his decision to marry, he *used 1 Corinthians 7:2...to launch a 
diatribe against the sins of whoredom and fornication."?? This was not 
a scholarly debate among theologians but a local reformer attempting 
to defend and explain his actions to secular leaders. T'hat same year in 
Augsburg, another reformer, Urbanus Rhegius, also based his defense 
of clerical marriage on 1 Corinthians 7:2, emphasizing the fact that 
priests were no different from other men. Commenting on Paul's direc- 
tive, *'Let every one have his own wife in order to avoid unchastity,’ 
Rhegius then asked, ‘Who is “every one"? Is it not every man? Are 
priests not also men? Does changing what he wears make a man dif 
ferent from the way he was born??? As Scott Hendrix asserts in his 
discussion of these texts, Luther and his followers were challenging 
papal law; in order to do that successfully, they had to appeal to the 
even higher authority of scripture. 

No matter how insistently Protestant reformers may have defended 
clerical marriage with Pauline texts, their arguments were not only 
offensive but horrifying to many Catholics. As a number of scholars 
have argued, nuns in particular often found the emphasis on clerical 
marriage threatening, since it deprived them of the option of a convent 


27 Ibid., pp. 227, 250 and 285. Calvin’s “Commentary on I Timothy 3:2” (1548) cited 
from CO 52:281—82. Calvin’s “Commentary on the Harmony of the Law: Leviticus 
21:7-9, 13-15" (1563) cited from CO 24:454—55. 

?* Scott Hendrix, “Masculinity and Patriarchy in Reformation Germany,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas 56:1 (Jan. 1995), 182. 

? Ibid., 183. Similar arguments can be found in the work of English preachers and 
authors such as William Tyndale, George Joye, and Thomas Becon. Parish, Clerical 
Marriage, 56-8. 
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life, independent of a husband.*° We find a vivid example of the pas- 
sion with which some Catholics responded to reformed teachings in the 
Short Chronicle of Jeanne de Jussie, a member of the Genevan convent 
of the Poor Clares, which the city authorities closed in 1535. Jussie 
describes a visit to the convent by Claude Levet, the wife of a Genevan 
apothecary, who had come to convert the nuns: 


She immediately began to preach, although she did not know how; she 
insulted the Virgin Mary and the saints in paradise and the state of 
virginity and complete devotion, and she said other things that out of 
decency I will not repeat and that I am horrified to recall; she praised the 
state of matrimony and freedom and claimed that Jesus’ apostles had all 
been married, even Saint John and Saint James and Saint Paul, and she 
said that Saint Paul himself had said it was a good thing to be married 
and to be two in one flesh. She perverted Holy Scripture and completely 
twisted it and turned sweet honey into bitter venom. The sisters could 
not stand it but shook their heads and shouted, ‘Oh, the great lar and 
the false devil incarnate!?! 


As Jussie’s impassioned reaction suggests, for both Protestants and 
Catholics, debating about the meaning of the Pauline epistles regard- 
ing marriage meant arguing about the virtue of one's own decisions 
and about God's intentions for both individuals and society. In terms 
of understanding the use of Paul on questions of marriage and fam- 
ily, perhaps what is most interesting is the fact that regarding clerical 
marriage, Paul was a fundamental source but did not provide a clear 
answer. People on both sides of this argument remained convinced that 
their view was the correct one and that it was obviously supported by 
scripture. Despite this ambivalence within the Pauline texts, the Prot- 
estant use of Paul to defend clerical marriage 1s vital because his texts 
allowed reformers like Luther to present marriage as a pious choice 
for all human beings and to develop their teachings on how to create 
a godly marriage. 


3° Wiesner, Women and Gender, pp. 228-31. 

3! Jeanne de Jussie, The Short Chronicle: A Poor Clare’s Account of the Reformation of Geneva, 
trans. and ed. Carrie Klaus, The Other Voice in Early Modern Europe (Chicago, 
2006), pp. 159-60. 
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Marnage Liturgies 


Once Protestants had established that clergy should marry, it was then 
necessary to describe what the ideal, divinely ordained marriage should 
look like. In striking contrast to medieval clergy, Protestant pastors 
needed guidelines on how best to combine their commitment to God 
with their commitment to their wives and families. While descriptions 
of ideal marriage could be found in both religious and secular writings 
of the 1300s and 1400s, as noted earlier, the Reformation ushered in 
an unprecedented amount of discussion on the topic. 

One type of source useful for illustrating Paul’s influence on the 
concept and ideals of marriage among Protestant reformers is the mar- 
riage liturgy. As one might expect, the Genesis story of Adam and Eve 
was commonly included in wedding services and discussed in sermons 
in order to explain both the origins and the difficulties of marriage.” 
But the most popular sources on the themes of the nature of marital 
love and the proper relationship between husbands and wives were 
Pauline texts. A very brief comparison of three sixteenth-century wed- 
ding liturgies demonstrates this point. In his 1529 advice book for the 
“simple pastor,” Luther presented a concise model wedding liturgy that 
included readings from both Genesis and Paul.’ Calvin’s later liturgy 
for the Genevan church followed a similar pattern, including some of 
the same texts but also casting a wider net across the New Testament, 
especially within the Pauline epistles.” And, turning to England, the 
ceremony of matrimony in the 1549 Book of Common Prayer also focused 
significant attention on Pauline texts in its defense and justification of 
marriage.? 

Luther particularly emphasized Paul's teachings in. Ephesians. 
Although he did not cite specific scripture passages, Luther directed 
that, after reading about the creation of Eve, the minister should speak 


3 For example, the reformed marriage services of both Wittenberg (1524) and 
Nuremberg (1526) focused on Adam and Eve as the first marriage and emphasized 
the consequences of original sin. Ozment, When Fathers Ruled, pp. 8-9. 

3 Karant-Nunn and Wiesner-Hanks, Luther on Women, p. 117. 

* Witte and Kingdon, Sex, Marriage and Family, p. 465. The original source for the 
liturgy is CO 6:203-8. 

3 1549 Book of Common Prayer, *Matrimonie." Text found at http:/ /justus.anglican 
.org/resources/bcp/1549/BCPP. 1549.htm. The same wording was used in the 1552 
and 1559 versions, as well. This text was first brought to my attention by Macfarlane, 
Marriage and Love in England, p. 153. 
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about Paul's teachings in which he compares a husband's love for his 
wife to Christ's love for the church and asserts that husbands should 
“love their wives like their own bodies" (Eph. 5:28).°° In an earlier 
marriage sermon, from 1525, Luther addressed the Ephesians 5 text 
more explicitly, particularly the directive to women to be subject to 
their husbands. Here his explanation of Paul's teaching drew on the 
creation story: “[T]he wife has not been created out of the head, so 
that she shall not rule over her husband, but be subject and obedient 
to him."*? 

In comparison, Calvin's marriage liturgy is considerably more thor- 
ough in its scriptural references. The preamble (which first appeared in 
the 1545 version) stated that the minister should tell the couple 


what is the duty of married people, that is, how the husband should treat 
his wife and likewise the wife her husband so that they may be one. This 
is to be done according to the institution of God contained in Genesis 
2, Matthew 19, 1 Corinthians 7, Colossians 3, 1 Timothy, Titus 2, and 
1 Peter 3. And it would not be irrelevant or useless for the minister to 
assemble the exhortations and consolations found in these places dealing 
with this subject and matter. 


Calvin did not, however, provide any developed discussion of these 
texts as a standard part of the liturgy. Like Luther’s liturgy for simple 
pastors, Calvin’s service began with a description of the origins and 
establishment of marriage, including the creation of Adam and Eve. 
In this section, Calvin included the statements that a man should love 
his wife “as Jesus loves his Church” and that “a wife should serve and 
obey her husband in all sanctity and honor.”*? The scripture passages 
he cited include Genesis | and 2 and Matthew 19:5, as well as several 
Pauline texts (Eph. 5:28ff; Col. 3:18; 1 Tim. 2:12). The demand for 
submissiveness is somewhat mitigated here, or at least contextualized, 
more than in Luther’s liturgy. The Pauline texts on which Calvin takes 
time to expand are those that emphasize the power of spouses over one 
another’s body (1 Cor. 7:1f£) and explain marriage as a way to avoid 


3 Karant-Nunn and Wiesner-Hanks, Luther on Women, p. 117. 

37 Ibid., p. 95. This sermon is one of the sources often cited to demonstrate Luther’s 
harsh patriarchal views, as, for example, in his comment that wives should “let them- 
selves be guided and taught by their husbands, so that the great and coarse blows and 
strokes are not used. As pious, obedient wives are accustomed to saying, unbeaten is 
the best." Ibid. 

38 Witte and Kingdon, Sex, Marriage, and Family, p. 465. 

3 Ibid. 
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fornication and the corruption of one’s own body (1 Cor. 6:15).'? We 
will return in a subsequent section to Calvin’s and other reformers’ 
uses of Paul to emphasize the importance of mutual subjection within 
marriage. 

In England, the Anglican Church focused significant attention on 
Pauline texts in its defense and justification of marriage. ‘The ceremony 
of matrimony in the 1549 Book of Common Prayer, which was used in 
the 1552 and 1559 versions, as well, mentioned Adam and Eve only 
in a brief prayer, referring to them as “oure firste parentes”, who were 
sanctified and joined together in marriage by God." The Anglican 
ceremony opened by describing marriage as an “honourable estate 
instituted of God in paradise" that “is commended of Sainct Paule 
to be honourable emong all men."? At the end of the ceremony, 
when it was time for the sermon, the liturgy stated, “Then shalbee 
sayed after the gospel a sermon, wherein ordinarily (so oft as there is 
any marriage) thoffice of man and wife shall bee declared according 
to holy scripture. Or if there be no sermon, the minister shall reade 
this that foloweth."* What followed was a description of the duties of 
husbands and wives taken from Ephesians 5, Colossians 3 and | Peter 
3. In contrast to Luther’s and Calvin’s liturgies, the Anglican service 
ended with an extended passage from 1 Peter that, while it directed 
women to be subject to their husbands, also provided the explanation 
that “reverent and chaste” behavior on the part of a wife might help 
lead her husband to God (1 Pet. 3:2). 

While these three liturgies varied somewhat in terms of which texts 
they emphasized or expanded upon, all three began with some mention 
of the Genesis story and Adam and Eve as the first married couple 
(especially brief in the Anglican case), and all three relied heavily on 
Ephesians 5 to make the points that women should be subject to their 
husbands and that husbands should love their wives as Christ loved 
the church. Clearly the responsibilities of husbands and wives toward 
one another and the hierarchy of authority within marriage were main 
concerns of the reformers writing these texts; the wedding ceremony 
was the ideal moment in which to impress upon the couple their marital 
duties. The Pauline passages these authors cited are among the few 


?? Ibid., pp. 465-66. 

^! 1549 Book of Common Prayer, “Matrimonie.” 
® Ibid. 

+ Ibid. 
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New ‘Testament texts that deal specifically with relations within the 
nuclear family, and thus they became a frequently used source on the 
topic, as we will see. 


Wives and Mothers 


Liturgies such as these are useful in illuminating reformers’ views of 
marriage and interpretations of Paul, but, of course, the texts them- 
selves do not tell us how often ministers followed them precisely nor 
what exactly congregations took from these readings. Fortunately, the 
marriage service was not the only venue for discussing marital obliga- 
tions. We can begin to see the broader influence of Paul's writings 
when we turn to other sources that discussed the proper relationship 
between a husband and a wife: advice books, broadsides, and pamphlets. 
While these types of sources were less likely to cite specific passages 
of scripture, their authors did sometimes make general references to 
the teachings of Paul. 

In terms of a woman's role in marriage, the guidance provided by the 
Pauline epistles was both limited and profound—at least, in the way it 
was used by early modern writers. Paul's influence was limited in that 
the authors in question were not interested in making any significant 
changes regarding women's public role or giving women any expanded 
authority in early modern society; it was profound in that Paul's ideas 
were often used to justify and reinforce a patriarchal system that would 
long outlast the reformers themselves. The mainstream reformers 
who made use of Paul's texts during the Reformation were interested 
in strengthening the official religion of their city, region, or country 
and in building up stable, godly societies on the foundations of pious 
families. Difficulties arose, however, based in part on the differences 
between the situations of sixteenth-century reformers and that of the 
apostle. Paul was focused on teaching the members of small, young 
Christian communities how to behave toward one another and how to 
survive in the Roman Empire. At least as importantly, Paul wrote with 
the expectation that the return of Christ was imminent; as a result, 
he did not focus on the details of establishing long-lasting familial or 
societal relationships and practices." Early modern reformers, in con- 


^ Wiesner, Christianity and Sexuality, p. 23; Eugene A. La Verdiere, S.S.S., “The Wit- 
ness of the New Testament" in Odozor, ed., Sexuality, Marriage, and Family, p. 8. 
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trast, invested significant energy in delineating precisely the practices 
of a true Christian society and even, not infrequently, dedicated their 
works to powerful secular rulers and nobility. 

The differences in historical context did not, obviously, prevent Ref- 
ormation authors from relying on Paul. In making the argument that 
godly families were the building blocks of a pious and orderly society, 
sixteenth-century reformers inevitably addressed the issue of obedience 
to authority, including a wife's obedience to her husband.* One difficulty 
in using Paul's writings as a guide for wifely behavior, however, was 
that his advice was either quite general or it concerned what women 
were not supposed to do: they were not supposed to speak in church, 
or to wear “costly attire.” They were supposed to be subject to their 
husbands; or, in other words, they were not supposed to have “authority 
over men” (Eph. 5:22-24; Col. 3:18; 1 Tim. 2:11-12). A vivid example 
of the influence of this negative model for women appears in Luther's 
1525 sermon on marriage, in which he states that “what the wife should 
do in marriage [is] that she should be subordinate and obedient to her 
husband and not undertake or do anything without his consent." ^ Aside from 
Paul's remarks about the importance of apparel, silence, and submis- 
siveness, and the suggestions that they should do “good deeds," Paul 
gave little guidance as to what exactly a woman's day-to-day role and 
responsibilities within marriage and the family were supposed to be. 

Perhaps as a result of this, authors continued to rely on Old Testa- 
ment texts—especially Proverbs 31—to provide a more specific model 
of a good housewife." For example, the German Wife’s Work, which 
appeared in 1553, cited the Genesis story to explain the toil of both hus- 
bands and wives, continuing on to list the specific duties of a housewife. 
The author of this guidebook then turned to Proverbs, explaining that 
the true test of a good wife came when her husband fell ill and she had 
to take charge of everything as well as caring for her husband. “Then 


5 Sixteenth-century writers were hardly original in their use of Paul to emphasize 
the need for wifely subservience. This practice can already be detected in late medieval 
catechisms. See Bast, Honor Your Fathers, p. 67. 

4 Karant-Nunn and Wiesner-Hanks, Luther on Women, p. 95. 

? See Susan C. Karant-Nunn, “Reformation Society, Women and the Family,” in 
The Reformation World, ed. Andrew Pettegree (London, 2000), pp. 443-44; Steven 
Ozment, When Fathers Ruled, p. 64; Anthony Fletcher, “Prescription and Practice: 
Protestantism and the Upbringing of Children, 1560-1700," in The Church and Child- 
hood: Papers Read at the 1995 Summer Meeting and the 1994 Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiastical 
History Society, ed. Diana Wood (Cambridge, Mass., 1994), p. 342; Olwen Hufton, The 
Prospect Before Her (New York, 1996), pp. 37-38. 
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may such a crippled patient truthfully say, ‘I entrust my life to my wife? 
(Prov. 31). A husband who can say this is truly blessed." *? Considering 
the ongoing popularity of this Proverbs passage, it is interesting to note 
that no mention is made of submissiveness, although the good wife 1s 
restricted to domestic and market duties, in contrast to her husband, 
who “sits among the elders of the land” (Prov. 31:23). But the passage 
calls upon the children of the good wife to bless her, and her husband 
to praise her unreservedly: “Many women have done excellently, but 
you surpass them all” (Prov. 31:29). No such effusive praise for active 
and faithful wives is found in Paul. The lack of not only Pauline but 
more generally New ‘Testament discussion of the duties of pious wives 
is further demonstrated by Thomas Bentley’s comprehensive listing of 
model biblical wives in his voluminous 1582 Monument of Matrones: the 
only New ‘Testament figure he mentions is Pilate’s wife. Nonetheless, 
despite the fact that early modern writers had to look elsewhere to 
learn exactly what God wanted wives to spend their time doing, Pauline 
texts were crucial in providing support and justification for commonly 
accepted views about the power relationship between husbands and 
wives. 

There is one important exception to Paul’s lack of precise teachings 
on women’s responsibilities within the family. One very specific posi- 
tive action expected of married women in Reformation Europe was 
bearing children and being a good mother. Producing children was not 
simply an important contribution to society; it was the key to a woman's 
salvation. This notion was intimately related to the concept of original 
sin and the perpetual burden cast upon women by the actions of Eve. 
Both the problem of Eve's transgression and the solution to it were 
presented in Paul's first letter to Timothy, where he commanded women 
to keep silent. Immediately following this, Paul wrote: “For Adam was 
formed first, then Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but the woman was 
deceived and became a transgressor. Yet woman will be saved through 
bearing children, if she continues in faith and love and holiness, with 
modesty" (1 Tim. 2:13-15). While Paul did not elaborate on the precise 
actions that made a woman a good mother, he presented clear support 
for the expectation that wives would be mothers. 


* Ozment, When Fathers Ruled, p. 64. 

? Thomas Bentley, The Sixt Lampe of Virginitie, in Bentley, Monument of Matrones, 3, 
ed. Colin B. Atkinson and Jo Atkinson (Aldershot, 2005), 30. This 1s a facsimile of 
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Obviously, Paul did not create this idea; the connection between 
wives and motherhood stretches across time periods and geographical 
boundaries. Early modern writers did not need Paul to teach them 
that being a good mother was a wifely duty. In terms of the values of 
a specifically Christian society however, the Pauline text was vital in 
rehabilitating and encouraging women tainted by the downfall of Eve. 
The importance of this verse seems to have been recognized by both 
men and women. Both Protestant and Catholic writers in sixteenth- 
century Germany, as well as Puritan preachers in seventeenth-century 
England, used this passage in support of their teachings that a good 
wife would also be a good mother?" And Olwen Hufton has described 
how this same verse was sometimes used by women seeking legal 
release from childless marriages. In such cases, where a woman laid 
the blame on her husband's rather than her own infertility, her lawyer 
might argue that the husband's impotence was denying the wife “her 
natural means to salvation," referring directly to the words of Paul. 
In Hufton's words, such an argument laid “upon the judges the onus 
of possibly withholding eternal life from an innocent party"?! This is 
just one example of the ways in which Paul's writings could be used to 
challenge or restrain the authority of husbands over their wives. 

There is an important distinction to be made, however, between 
childbearing and motherhood as ennobling endeavors and as sources of 
spiritual salvation. While some women and lawyers may have empha- 
sized the connection to salvation, among theologians and preachers, it 
was more common to emphasize motherhood as a divinely ordained 
and vital role rather than a literal step toward salvation (an idea that 
would have tended too closely, for most Protestants, toward the Catholic 
doctrine of good works). For example, when Luther lectured on the 
Genesis text about painful childbearing being a punishment for the sins 
of Eve, he omitted any mention of the 1 Timothy text. Instead, he 
focused on both the suffering and the remarkable abilities of mothers 
and on contrasting the pain the women must bear in their human bodies 
as a result of original sin to the possibility of spiritual redemption. He 
referred to Paul (1 Cor 15:44) to emphasize this distinction between 
flesh and spirit but avoided any suggestion that the suffering of a 


5 Patricia Crawford, “The construction and experience of maternity in seventeenth- 
century England," in Blood, Bodies and Families in Early Modern England, ed. Patricia 
Crawford (Harlow: Eng., 2004), p. 83; Ozment, When Fathers Ruled, p. 100. 
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woman’s flesh might actually contribute to the salvation of her spirit.” 
Interestingly, he discussed the subjection of Eve to Adam (and wives 


to husbands more generally) as another punishment, in tandem with 
painful childbirth: 


This punishment, too, springs from original sin; and the woman bears it 
just as unwillingly as she bears those pains and inconveniences that have 
been placed upon her flesh. The rule remains with the husband, and the 
wife is compelled to obey him by God’s command. He rules the home 
and the state, wages wars, defends his possessions, tills the soil, builds, 
plans, etc. The woman, on the other hand, 1s like a nail driven into the 
wall. She sits at home....? 


As this passage suggests, the Pauline epistles may have been well used 
in defending sixteenth-century notions of patriarchy and female sub- 
jection, but they were hardly the only source of biblical support for 
such ideas. 


Mutual Duties of Husbands and Wives 


The early modern echoing of Paul’s emphasis on the submissiveness 
of wives may seem to be the most important of Paul’s influences, since 
it helped to fortify a patriarchal system of power that in some ways 
restricted women even more than they had been in previous centuries. 
Although this may have been the most “successful”—or at least the 
most persistent—use of Paul’s teachings, it is also important to appre- 
ciate fully the various Reformation-era attempts to alter the behavior 
of husbands according to Paul’s ideals. There was no question among 
mainstream Protestant leaders that husbands had final authority over 
their families and that every wife, no matter how much more capable 
or pious than her husband, remained subject to him. Paul’s words in 
Ephesians, Colossians, and | ‘Timothy provided clear support for this 
notion. But, as many reformers recognized, Paul’s insistence on wifely 
submissiveness was inextricably connected to his insistence on husbands 


? Karant-Nunn and Wiesner-Hanks, Luther on Women, p. 175. I am indebted to 
Timothy Wengert for cautioning me on the reformers’ reception of 1 Tim. 2:15. 
5 Ibid., p. 177. 
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loving their wives “as Christ loved the church and gave himself up for 
her" and “as their own bodies” (Eph. 5:25 and 28).°* 

For those who took such passages seriously, they could serve to miti- 
gate the severity of Paul’s teachings elsewhere. A particularly interesting 
example of this is found in Luther’s Small Catechism, which he published 
in 1529, the same year that he published his Large Catechism. The Small 
Catechism was “intended for simple people”—Luther crafted it very care- 
fully with the intention that it should be used to teach both children 
and adults “the very center of the Christian gospel as [he] saw it.”°° 
The body of the catechism itself presents only basic explanations of 
key religious ideas, without citing specific scriptural passages. At the end 
of his Small Catechism, Luther added a “Table of duties consisting of 
certain passages of the scriptures, selected for various estates and condi- 
tions of men, by which they may be admonished to do their respective 
duties." Although his preface reminded pastors to “always adduce 
many examples from the Scriptures to show how God punished and 
blessed,” in his table of duties Luther focused entirely on New Testa- 
ment directives rather than on any specific models or individuals. This 
was his most concise manual on key Christian teachings; here he cited 
two scripture passages to describe a husband's duties. Despite his focus 
on Ephesians 5 elsewhere, neither of the passages in the Small Catechism 
is from Ephesians or Corinthians. Instead, Luther quotes 1 Peter 3:7: 
*You husbands, live considerately with your wives, bestowing honor on 
the woman as the weaker sex, since you are joint heirs of the grace of 
life, in order that your prayers may not be hindered"; and Col. 3:19: 
“Husbands, love your wives, and do not be harsh with them."?" These 
two New Testament passages boiled things down to the fundamental 
message Luther wanted to convey to husbands, emphasizing not the 
husband's rights or absolute authority but, rather, his responsibility to 
care for his wife and not to abuse his authority. 


?' In her discussion of Calvin’s sermons on marriage, Claude-Marie Baldwin 
concludes that “because Calvin was a careful and balanced student of Scripture, he 
tempered his sexist views with a biblical view of reciprocity of commitment in mar- 
riage.” Baldwin, “Marriage in Calvin’s Sermons,” in Calviniana: Ideas and Influence of 
Jean Calvin, ed. Robert V. Schucker, Sixteenth Century Essays & Studies, 10 (Kirksville, 
MO, 1988), p. 129. 

? Denis Janz, Three Reformation Catechisms: Catholic, Anabaptist, Lutheran, Texts and 
Studies in Religion, 13 (New York, 1982), pp. 14-15. 
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Another excellent example of the balancing act between submission 
and mutual obligation can be found in Christine Peters! discussion 
of William Gouge's Of Domesticall Duties, published in 1622. Peters 
criticizes the way that some modern scholars have used the works of 
men such as Gouge to demonstrate the oppressively patriarchal nature 
of Reformation-era ideas about the husband-wife relationship, citing 
especially the problems resulting from the selective use of quotations 
from households manuals and other Reformation writings on marriage. 
A second problem arises from “a misinterpretation of the concept of 
subjection, which had different and less negative resonances in the early 
modern period than in the language of modern feminism and critiques 
of patriarchy.”** Peters insists that we cannot dismiss the importance 
Gouge placed on the notion of the mutual subjection of all Christians, 
including husbands and wives. The key to understanding Gouge and 
other Reformation writers, according to Peters, is recognizing that “such 
mutual subjection did not dissolve hierarchy."?? Peters goes on to discuss 
Gouge’s distinction between subjection and slavery, explaining that 
Gouge did not believe that husbands had absolute authority over their 
subject wives (as is often implied by modern historians). According to 
Peters, Gouge emphasized that a husband’s authority over his wife was 
a burden—a “heavy and difficult responsibility’—and that the wife's 
subjection “is devised by God for the wife’s own good, rather than for 
her husband's benefit, and should not be exploited by him.”°° 

Although Peters does not note the scriptural reference, Gouge's 
discussion about mutual subjection surely arose from Paul's directive 
in Ephesians 5:21: “Be subject to one another out of reverence for 
Christ.” Peters is not arguing that Gouge should be reinterpreted as a 
modern feminist—his description of marital relations and his insistence 
on hierarchy within the family was based in part on the assumption 
of female weakness. But the justification and success of that hierar- 
chy was also based on the husband carrying out the duty of /oving his 
wife—“a direct rendition of Colossians 3.18-19."*' This emphasis on 
the burden of husbands’ authority is a key part of Pauline influence 
in the Reformation. Male Protestant reformers upheld male authority 


58 Christine Peters, Patterns of Piety: Women, Gender and Religion in Late Medieval and 
Reformation England (Cambridge, 2003), pp. 314-15. 
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but used the teachings of Paul to underscore the responsibilities of men 
who held authority in their families. As Peters puts it, “the essential 
willingness of the wife’s subjection to her husband is threatened if he 
does not carry out his duties appropriately.” 

Other reformers drew related lessons from Paul’s statement about hus- 
bands’ and wives’ authority over one another’s bodies. For example, in 
a 1529 treatise on men’s responsibilities in engagements and marriages, 
the German pastor Johann Brenz addressed the question of “whether 
a Christian man could have more than one wife.”® In rejecting this 
possibility, Brenz cited 1 Corinthians 7:4: “For the wife does not rule 
over her own body, but the husband does; likewise the husband does 
not rule over his own body, but the wife does.” While others might have 
focused on the first half of the sentence, the husband’s control of his 
wife’s body, Brenz was interested in the wife’s claims to her husband. 
According to Scott Hendrix, Brenz was especially concerned about “the 
behavior of frivolous young fellows who promised marriage to two or 
three young women at once,” deceiving them and perhaps even leaving 
some of them pregnant.” In this case, the same Pauline passage more 
often used to reinforce the subjection of women was employed in an 
attempt to protect women from wayward men. 

In a related vein, reformers such as Luther and Calvin emphasized 
marital sex as a mutual obligation—both husbands and wives deserved 
sexual satisfaction. Marriage, as a good institution ordained by God, 
overcame the supposed depravity of the human need for sexual inter- 
course. Calvin clearly connected the issue of wifely subjection to that 
of mutual obligations regarding sex: 


But neither is the man without the woman. ‘This is added partly as a check upon 
men, that they may not insult...women; and partly as a consolation to 
women, that they may not feel dissatisfied with being under subjection. 
The male sex (says Paul) has a distinction over the female sex, with this 
understanding, that they ought to be connected together by mutual 
benevolence, for the one cannot do without the other. If they be sepa- 
rated, they are like the mutilated members of a mangled body. Let them, 
therefore, be connected with each other by the bond of mutual duty? 


© Ibid., p. 316. 
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Certainly, whether looking at sexual relations specifically or marital 
duties more generally, the connection between female subjection and 
the loving enactment of male authority is complicated, and it is easy 
to dismiss both Paul's and the Protestant reformers’ emphasis on the 
husband's burdens as disingenuous statements simply used to fortify 
the patriarchal relationship even further. But it is vital to recognize the 
sincerity of these arguments, particularly if we are to fully appreciate 
the impact of Pauline teachings in the Reformation. 

As I noted earlier, when we attempt to move beyond specifically 
religious works, such as catechisms and commentaries, it is increas- 
ingly difficult to trace scripture references. In view of this, a remark- 
able source is Thomas Bentley’s 1582 Monument of Matrones. In a vivid 
example of Peters’ critique of modern scholars, Suzanne Hull in 1982 
dismissed Bentley as a “male author [who] even revised the Bible to 
suit his purpose and message." ^^ More specifically, Hull asserts that, in 
quoting 1 Corinthians 11:4—16 in his introduction, Bentley omits two 
verses (11—12) that “are the one part of the passage that stresses the 
interdependence and even equality of men and women, not the sub- 
servient role of women."*' In fact, the sixth book (“lamp”) of Bentley’s 
work is an impressively thorough collection of biblical passages relevant 
to a wide variety of topics related to women, including marriage, the 
duties of husbands and wives, divorce, and widows—as well as “wicked 
and foolish" women. The vast majority of Bentley's scripture passages 
come from the Old Testament. They are presented in no particular 
order, with little if any commentary, and in some cases passages are 
repeated if they are relevant in more than one section of the book. 
What stands out in Bentley’s sixth lamp is its all-inclusiveness. He has 
culled out neither positive nor negative references to women. He does 
not present any arguments in this book about which scriptural passages 
should take precedence; he seems to be leaving it to the discretion of 
his female readers to decide which references are applicable to their 
particular situations. The very passage in 1 Corinthians mentioned by 
Hull is presented in its entirety, verses 7-14, in a section entitled, “The 
worthie praise and due commendation of all godly wife women, with 


6 Suzanne Hull, Chaste, Silent and Obedient: English Books for Women 1475-1640 (San 
Marino, Calif., 1982), p. 141. My thanks go to John Thompson for pointing out this 
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their vertuous properties, and commendable conditions.” There is no 
doubt that Bentley includes every Bible passage that asserts the need 
for wives to be submissive, but he also includes admonitions such as 
Galatians 5:14: “Beare ye one anothers burden, and that with the spirit 
of meekenesse, considering they selfe, least thou also be tempted,” and 
Colossians 3:19: “Husbands, loved your wives, and be not bitter unto 
them.”° Finally, he found the issue of mutual marital obligations and 
“due benevolence” important enough that he included the full text 
from 1 Corinthians 7:2—5 at least twice, within several pages of each 
other." While we cannot know which of the hundreds of verses quoted 
by Bentley stood out most to his readers or were most applied to the 
concerns of their daily lives, Bentley himself presented the scriptural 
advice on women and gender relations in all of its complexities and 
contradictions. 

Although it is true that few male authors insisted on doing away 
altogether with a husband's final authority over his wife, including the 
right to beat her in certain situations, some reformers did encourage men 
to follow Paul's directive to love their wives by treating them with more 
patience and understanding and with less violence. This idea was not 
only heard from the pulpit; it could also be found in popular pamphlets. 
One outstanding example is an illustrated German broadside from 
about 1530 that presented “The Nine Lives of a Bad Wife,” a story by 
Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg poet, about a newly married couple who 
had a brawl. As the story is told, after the fight, the husband meets a 
friend on the street and explains to him that the fight began when he 
returned home from the pub and struck his wife because she would 
not speak to him (“she was like a codfish”). The husband goes on to 
describe the different crazed and violent animals that his wife became 
after each new blow from him. In the end, she begged for mercy and 
told him that a neighbor had taught her “to behave in these ways so 
unbecoming to a woman. She promised never again to forget her place 
and challenge her husband. After this display of contrition he forgave 
her, but with the warning ‘never again to rise up against me.’””! 


9? Bentley, Sixt Lampe, pp. 82 and 87. 

®© Ibid., p. 17. 

” Thid., p. 21. 

7? Ozment, When Fathers Ruled, p. 76. Reprint and translation of woodcut by Barthel 
Behaim (Gotha, circa 1530). Sachs (1494-1576) was a “shoemaker and popular poet 
from Nuremberg.” Heide Wunder, “Gender norms and their enforcement in early 
modern Germany,” in Gender Relations in German History: power, agency and experience from 
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Although one might detect here more than a trace of Paul’s insistence 
that a wife be submissive, it becomes clear with the friend’s response to 
the ranting husband that Sachs’s goal was, rather, to emphasize both 
sides of Paul’s teachings. ‘The friend advises: “One does not keep house 
by war/But by peace and friendship./St. Paul has taught us men/To 
rule our wives with understanding/Not by harassment and crude tyr- 
anny./ Because wives are the weaker sex./Therefore, punish your wife/ 
Only with kind and understanding words,/ Spoken together in private." 
The friend goes on to say specifically that the husband should tell his 
wife, “I forbid you to stand before me in fear.” In the end, he concedes 
that if the wife does not become obedient in response to this more lov- 
ing treatment, then the husband “may punish her with blows—/Yet do 
so still with reason and modestly,/So that no harm is done to either of 
you."? While Sachs is not arguing for a complete overturning of society 
here, and he clearly supports a husband’s power over his wife, he seems 
to have taken both sides of Paul’s teachings to heart in his attempt to 
encourage less violent behavior on the part of the husband. This is a 
particularly rich example of the popular influence of Paul’s teachings 
because the friend giving advice never appeals to the violent husband 
specifically as a fellow Christian. The conversation is presented solely in 
the context of honor and devotion, and of an older man passing down 
wisdom to a younger, less experienced friend. It is also an important 
example because the teaching that “wives are the weaker sex,” which 
Sachs clearly attributes to Paul, is in fact from 1 Peter 3:7: “Likewise 
you husbands, live considerately with your wives, bestowing honor on 
the women as the weaker sex, since you are joint heirs of the grace of 
life, in order that your prayers may not be hindered.” ‘This misattribu- 
tion highlights the complexities of attempting to trace Pauline influences 
on sixteenth-century 1deas; those popular writers who did make specific 
reference to scripture did not always have an accurate knowledge of 
the biblical source of their ideas or expressions. 

In any case, Sachs's pamphlet demonstrates an attempt to share the 
spirit of the full range of Pauline teachings on husband-wife relations 
with popular society. In retrospect, of course, we may wish that early 
modern reformers and other writers had used the teachings of Paul and 
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the other early Christian texts to overthrow the system of patriarchy 
and revolutionize the balance of power between men and women in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We might also recognize that 
it was easier to reinforce accepted standards regarding gender relations 
than it was to effect significant changes in people's behavior in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes. And this is a key point in understanding the 
influence of Paul's teachings on Reformaton discussions of marriage 
and family: The reception of Paul—the interpretation of the Pauline 
epistles and the effect of teachings based on his ideas—was constrained 
by the needs, concerns, and expectations of sixteenth-century society as 
it already existed. In view of this, it should not surprise us that Paul's 
references to the subjection of women found their way into many types 
of wriüngs on marriage and families. What can, however, be seen as 
revolutionary is the campaign on the part of many reformers to per- 
suade husbands to live up to their side of that patriarchal relationship 
by acting always out of Christian love, compassion, and understanding 
in their treatment of their wives. The lack of resounding success in 
these efforts should not blind us to the depth of the reforming intent 
behind them. 


Children and. Parents 


As Rosemary Radford Ruether has observed, “In general, children are 
strikingly absent from the Epistles of the New Testament. This is not 
to say they are not there, but there is no interest in how to pass down 
the faith through the education of the young, a concept so central to 
the Jewish tradition."? This is certainly true in the case of Paul, whose 
teachings on the ideal interactions between parents and children are 
even rarer than those giving specific instructions to wives. Beyond the 
general directives to be patient fathers, good mothers, and obedient 
children, Paul provided little specific guidance on the responsibilities 
of children and parents toward one another. 

In contrast, the Old Testament was overflowing with specific char- 
acters and examples of family relationships. References to Proverbs, 


7? Ruether, Christianity and the Making of the Modern Family, p. 31. Ruether attributes 
this absence to the “eschatological orientation" of the early church and the expectation 
that their time remaining on earth was short. 
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Deuteronomy, and a variety of other Hebrew scriptures abounded in 
treatises and handbooks on parental responsibilities and the behavior 
of children. For example, in his 1584 Godhe Exhortation and Fruitfull 
Admonition to Vertuous Parents and Modest Matrons, Richard Greenham cited 
passages from Proverbs, Tobias, Genesis, and several other Old Testa- 
ment books, and then went on in his commentary to refer to a wide 
variety a biblical characters, including David and Absalom, and Jacob 
and Joseph (there is a strange lack of women mentioned). Nowhere in 
his discussion, however, did Greenham refer to any Pauline text; his 
only reference to New Testament names is his inclusion of “Zachary 
and Elizabeth" in his list of parents blessed by God.’* For authors 
such as Greenham, the Old Testament provided specific guidance and 
examples of the proper (and improper) discipline of children and the 
correct, divinely approved goals parents should set in childrearing; the 
Pauline epistles did not. 

Writers in the later 1500s and early 1600s relied on Old Testament 
references to support their descriptions of children as wild animals, 
tainted by original sin, and to justify the need for physical discipline. 
For example, when William Gouge declared that beating children was 
necessary “to purge out much corruption which lurketh in children and 
as a salve to heal many wounds and sores made by their folly,” he cited 
Proverbs 20, 22, and 23 as his support.” Generally speaking, reformers 
and advice-givers tended to be more concerned about the problems 
caused by a lack of sufficient discipline rather than too much corporal 
punishment. While authors commonly cautioned against extreme vio- 
lence, they also relied on Proverbs 13:24: *He who spares the rod hates 
his son, but he who loves him is diligent to discipline him." 

Although the household codes mentioned by Paul clearly supported 
the respect of hierarchical order within families and households, Paul 
did not explicitly approve, or even mention, corporal punishment 
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of children. Medieval writers, however, had found Pauline support 
for the practice through what Robert Bast has termed an “unusual 
interpretation" of 1 Timothy 5:8. Jan Hus, for example, wrote: “For 
as Augustine says, those who do not punish the known sins of their 
children are accountable for these sins themselves. Paul says this in a 
remarkable manner [I Tim 5:8]: ‘He who does not care for his son, 
and above all for his household, he has denied the faith and is worse 
than an unbeliever.’”’’ As Bast explains, in this passage Paul was specifi- 
cally addressing the problem of men who were not providing material 
support for their families, “giving Christians a bad name as idlers and 
hypocrites.""? The connection to corporal punishment does not come 
from the context of the verse itself. But the resort to this "forced read- 
ing", which continued into the Reformation period, demonstrates the 
lack of specific Pauline recommendations of physical discipline for 
children.” 

Pauline texts did, however, offer support for arguments in favor of 
limiting the harsh punishment of children. According to Gerald Strauss, 
German writers “often addressed themselves to the vexing matter of 
corporal punishment. Their text was always Paul’s warning to the 
paterfamilias (Eph. 6:4) ‘do not provoke your children to anger.’”®° 
That verse immediately follows an injunction to children to “obey your 
parents in the Lord, for that is right” and a quotation of the fourth 
commandment (Eph. 6:1—3). The full verse mentioned by Strauss reads: 
“Fathers, do not provoke your children to anger, but bring them up 
in the discipline and instruction of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). Reformation 
authors generally emphasized the connection between the two parts 
of this verse: fathers were responsible for disciplining and educating 
their children, but this was always to be done with patience, keeping 
in mind that the goal was to train the child to be a faithful Christian, 
not to push him or her away from the Christian life. Addressing this 
passage in a sermon, John Calvin “observe[d] that a child’s spirit can 
be broken if his father is overly rigorous, or if the child can discern no 
reason or love in the father's punishments.”*! Luther selected Ephesians 
6:4 as one of his two Small Catechism scripture references for parents; the 


7 Cited in Bast, Honor Your Fathers, p. 64. 
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second was Colossians 3:21, a slightly different rendering: “Fathers, do 
not provoke your children, lest they become discouraged.” Again, as 
with Luther’s choice of passages for husbands mentioned earlier, this 
selection suggests what Luther considered to be the core of parents’ 
responsibilities and relationships with their children; he does not empha- 
size subjection but rather the importance of discipline and Christian 
instruction carried out with patience and encouragement. Also as with 
the husband-wife relationship, from a modern perspective, we might 
wish that reformers such as Calvin and Luther had opposed corporal 
punishment altogether. Still, it is important to realize that many Ref- 
ormation authors discussing the discipline of children emphasized the 
importance of restraint and avoiding extremes—they viewed both too 
much indulgence and too much violence as bad parenting. Even Wil- 
liam Gouge’s defense of beating and citations of Proverbs, mentioned 
above, asserted that “[Blows are] the last remedy which a parent can 
use: a remedy which may doe good when nothing else can.” This 
discussion came as part of a relatively brief, seven-page discussion of 
discipline that followed fifty pages about the importance of loving and 
nurturing children, which began by quoting Ephesians 6:4.** Clearly, 
the Pauline epistles, and Ephesians in particular, provided the clear- 
est and most concise support for moderation in parents’ treatment of 
their children. 

For Protestant reformers, a vital part of this proper upbringing was 
instruction in Christian beliefs and practices. Luther, in the preface to 
his Small Catechism, instructed pastors to “take pains to urge govern- 
ing authorities and parents to rule wisely and educate their children. 
They must be shown that they are obliged to do so, and that they are 
guilty of damnable sin if they do not do so, for by such neglect they 
undermine and lay waste both the kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of the world and are the worst enemies of God and man.”® Later in 
the sixteenth century, the English clergyman William Perkins preached 
a sermon on family relationships in which he declared: “The duties of 
parents are especially two; one to bring up their children; the other to 
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bestow them, when they have brought them up. ‘Touching education 
or bringing up of children, the parents [sic] care must be, both that 
they may live, and also that they may live well. Eph. 6.4.”°° During the 
Reformation, education became the responsibility first of parents, and 
increasingly of schools and churches, as reformers became disillusioned 
about parents’ efforts and capabilities." The Protestant emphasis on 
the household as the first and most important place for instruction 
prompted the need to develop vernacular catechisms. Although the late 
medieval church did produce some catechisms, generally the average 
medieval Christian was not expected to read or study the Bible. As a 
result, Protestant reformers needed to explain and defend the "religious 
purpose of education? for the general population; they often turned to 
Paul's words in 2 Timothy 3:15 to do so: “From childhood you have 
been acquainted with the sacred writings which are able to instruct 
you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.”® Furthermore, while 
reading was becoming a vital skill, particularly for those involved in 
trade, Protestant reformers emphasized literacy as necessary for all 
Christians; Paul was a source for this notion. For example, the school 
ordinance of sixteenth-century Mecklenburg specifically referred to 
Paul, quoting part of 1 Timothy 4:13: “‘Attend to reading, preaching, 
and teaching"... adding, lest the point be missed, ‘in saying this, Paul 
has intentionally put reading in first place.” "? As Gerald Strauss points 
out, the authors of the ordinance were, once again, taking this passage 
somewhat out of context, as Paul was referring more generally to the 
spreading of Christianity and not specifically to educating children or 
creating schools. Nonetheless, as our focus here is on the reception 
of Paul, not the “right” interpretation of his letters, it is important 
to understand that the Pauline epistles served to justify the principle 
of Christian education, even if they could not provide specific details 
about how to construct an effective system for instruction. 
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Paul was used to support not only fathers’ responsibilities for edu- 
cating their children, but mothers’ responsibilities, as well. In his Small 
Catechism, Luther quoted Ephesians 6:4 not as advice for fathers specifi- 
cally, but as guidance for parents in general. In his Sixth Lampe, Thomas 
Bentley included a section on “The dutie of mothers and parents 
towards their children,” in which he not only listed the Ephesians 6:4 
reference but also provided his own interpretation of 2 Timothy 3:15: 
“Ye parents teach your children, to knowe the holy scriptures from their 
childehood. For they are able to make them wise to salvation, through 
faith in Christ Jesus."?' While some reformers emphasized the posi- 
tive significance of this maternal responsibility, others addressed 1t in 
order once again to distinguish the roles of men and women, as when 
the Reformed pastor, Pierre Viret, explained in 1560 that a woman's 
task “was merely to instruct her children in the faith when they were 
young; she might also be a schoolteacher to girls if she wished.”*? The 
dismissive nature of this comment may reasonably be attributed to the 
context of a debate about the public role of women. In discussions and 
commentaries focused on the household duties of mothers, however, 
raising children to be good Christians and instructing them in basic 
Christian beliefs was a vital part of maternal duties. 

Turning to look at the issue of children’s responsibilities and obliga- 
tions toward their parents, we find, once again, that the Old Testament 
was the best source of specific models. One of the most common in 
German Reformation literature was Tobias, “everyone’s favorite son” 
who, according to Michael Saxo was “the child who never caused his 
parents any grief.” But the Old Testament did not only provide specific 
and colorful models for pious and obedient children; it was also the 
source of what remained, in the sixteenth century, the most important 
tenet regarding children’s relationship to their parents: “Honor your 
father and your mother, as the Lord your God commanded you; that 
your days may be prolonged, and that it may go well with you, in the 
land which the Lord your God gives you” (Deut. 5:16; also Ex. 20:12). 
This was known as the fourth commandment to Lutherans and the fifth 
commandment to Reformed Protestants. It was the most basic biblical 
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teaching on children and parents; the Pauline epistles served mainly to 
emphasize this commandment without any significant elaboration. 

Luther’s Small Cathechism, once again, provides an excellent demon- 
stration of the importance of the fourth commandment. The preface, 
addressed “to all the faithful, godly pastors and preachers” does not 
cite Bible verses, but it does make specific mention of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Here Luther emphasized the importance of the fourth 
commandment “when instructing children and the common people in 
order that they may be encouraged to be orderly, faithful, obedient, and 
peaceful."?* The influence of the fourth commandment is also seen in 
John Calvin’s Latin catechism, published in 1545 with slight revisions of 
his 1542 French catechism. Calvin did not produce a simple catechism 
along the lines of Luther’s. He was focused, instead, on producing a 
thorough discussion of Reformed tenets that, he hoped, would serve 
to establish orthodox Reformed beliefs across Europe and would “arm 
the faithful in a confessional battle." As a result of Calvin’s different 
goals and different intended audience, his French and Latin catechisms 
provided detailed discussions, often supported by scriptural references. 
On the topic of children and parents, however, the fifth command- 
ment (fourth for Luther) sufficed without any reference to Pauline (or 
other New Testament) texts. In this catechism, the minister asks, “What 
meaning do you give to the word ‘honour’?” The student replies, 
“That children be, with modesty and humility, respectful and obedient 
to parents, serving them reverentially, helping them in necessity, and 
exerting their labour for them. For in these three branches is included 
the honour which is due to parents.””° 

As mentioned above, the relevant Pauline passages reiterated this 
obligation of honor and obedience without any detailed discussion 
of the responsibilities that children held toward their parents. In his 
addendum to his Small Catechism, Luther selected Ephesians 6:1—3 as 
the vital guide for children: “Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right. ‘Honor your father and mother’ (this is the first com- 
mandment with a promise) ‘that it may be well with you and that you 
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may live long on the earth.’”*’ While this passage might be read as a 
simple reinforcement of the commandment regarding parents, Paul's 
words did provide some qualification. Calvin drew out this limitation in 
a sermon on Deuteronomy 21:18-21, which he preached in Geneva on 
December 31, 1555. The Deuteronomy passage gives the example of 
an incorrigible son who should be stoned to death for his disobedience 
to his parents. In the course of the sermon, Calvin discussed the duties 
of both parents and children toward one another. After describing the 
ways in which children should obey and submit to their parents, Calvin 
also considered the one situation in which he believed children were 
not obliged to obey: in the case of “parents who actually want their 
children to turn out as wicked as they themselves have." Calvin defended 
his assertion by emphasizing that Paul had said in Ephesians 6:1 that 
children should obey their parents according to the Lord. “In other words, 
obedience to God takes precedence over obedience to parents."?? This 
same point was made by the annotators of the English Geneva Bible, 
which first appeared in England in 1560.' In the cases of both Calvin 
and the editors of the Geneva Bible, general disobedience or rebellion 
was “still a horrible thing."'?' But “mothers and fathers who have had 
contempt for God their whole lives” did not have the right to demand 
obedience from their children.'? In practice, this exception was often 
difficult to enforce; in general, secular authorities—including those 
in Geneva—tended more toward upholding parental authority than 
checking it. And yet, if we take these reformers’ words as an indication 
of their hopes for an ideal world, they were opening a door, ever so 
slightly, to an important change in societal norms. 


Conclusion 


As this discussion has shown, Paul's teachings on marriage and spousal 
relations are relatively limited but still far more substantial than his 
teachings regarding children. Although he does not furnish any spe- 
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cific models for the daily responsibilities of wives or husbands, Paul’s 
directives regarding the authority of husbands and the submissiveness 
of wives pervaded Reformation views of marriage and helped to jus- 
tify the official emphasis on patriarchy within the family. At the same 
time, when taken in full, the Pauline epistles also provided support for 
emphasizing the limitations of patriarchal authority, including the real 
burdens of being a faithful, pious patriarch. As this chapter suggests, 
those complex lessons from Paul seem to have influenced reformers and 
church authorities most strongly, but the examples presented here also 
indicate a wider acceptance of some of Paul’s ideas. For example, at 
least some of the general population learned about Paul’s emphasis on 
the need for loving behavior on the part of husbands, whether through 
sermons, advice books, or broadsides, such as the illustrated printing 
of Hans Sachs’s poem. 

This examination of the reception of Paul’s teachings on the family 
only begins to reveal the complex connection between the Pauline epis- 
tles and the Reformation emphasis on patriarchal authority. Although 
Paul was not the immediate source or the sole foundation for early 
modern patriarchal ideas about the family, his writings were useful—and 
well used—in justifying and defending patriarchal notions that already 
existed. Despite their revolutionary challenge to the institution of the 
church itself, reformers such as Luther and Calvin sincerely believed in 
the importance of the established social hierarchy for ensuring stabil- 
ity, which they saw as vital to a truly Christian society. ‘This hierarchy 
required that wives obey their husbands and that children obey their 
parents. But that submission was not absolute, either for Paul or for 
many Protestant reformers. As we have seen, the Pauline epistles pro- 
vided qualifications on both patriarchal and parental authority in their 
emphasis on acting always “in” or “according to” the Lord. While the 
reformers did not, ultimately, use these passages to revolutionize the 
early modern social order, the recognition of these limitations in such a 
wide array of sources—from sermons and commentaries to broadsides 
and domestic handbooks—suggests the distinct influence of the Pauline 
epistles in comparison to other scriptural sources. 


RULES PROVED BY EXCEPTIONS: 
THE EXEGESIS OF PAUL AND WOMEN IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


John L. Thompson 


If religious unrest had any role to play in the course of the profound 
social and theological changes in the sixteenth century—and as every- 
one knows, of course, it did—a major portion of the credit or blame 
is surely to be assigned to the Apostle Paul, perhaps even more than 
to Jesus himself. But Pauline theology shaped more than the high doc- 
trinal concerns of the Reformation era, for it exerted equal influence 
upon matters pertaining specifically to women in the sixteenth century. 
Whether one attends to what theologians and biblical commentators 
and preachers said about women (and men), or what sorts of social 
and domestic practices were encouraged or circumscribed by legisla- 
tion in cities and churches, or the more difficult question of “women’s 
experience" in all these arenas—the Pauline writings were constantly 
on stage or, at the very least, in the wings. 

This essay will investigate how the writings of St. Paul informed six- 
teenth-century discussions about the meaning or significance of gender 
differences and how those writings may have influenced the lives and 
thoughts of women and men. The bulk of our considerations will focus 
on sixteenth-century theology and exegesis, because it is here that Paul’s 
influence is most evident. Granted that theology and exegesis may well 
reflect churchly ideals or expectations more than social realities, these 
ideals and expectations nonetheless inform us about how pastors and 
teachers hoped to shape religious and social practices.! Later in the 
essay, we will attempt to recover at least a few snapshots of how Paul 
was appropriated (or not) by individual women of the day. 


! Some issues that obviously pertain also to women will be treated only in passing, 
in deference to other chapters in this collection, especially Karen Spierling’s essay on 
Paul and the Family. 
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The Canonical Ubiquity of the Apostle Paul 


To study the sources and contours of Pauline theology is inevitably to 
take a tour of virtually the entire Christian Bible, ranging from creation 
and fall, through Moses, the Psalms and prophets, and on to the words 
and stories of Jesus. The observation holds true even if the topic is 
limited to what Paul said about the nature and role of women or about 
marriage and family. Much of what the Bible was traditionally held to 
teach about women—as sharing in the image of God, as having been 
created as “helpers” to their husbands, or as bearing some special 
penalty on account of Eve’s transgression—was given its theological 
foundation in Genesis 1, 2, and 3. But if the words of Genesis were 
foundational, they were not definitive, because these important opening 
chapters of the Bible were subsequently glossed by other canonical books 
and writers. Indeed, the last word arguably belongs not to Jesus but to 
Paul, who amplified, interpreted, and applied Genesis 1-3 throughout 
his own epistles—including 1 Corinthians 11 and 14, Galatians 3, 
Ephesians 5, and 1 Timothy 2, to name only the best-known passages. 
Likewise, while Jesus revised what Moses had to say about marriage 
and divorce, Paul himself may have offered further refinements in 
1 Corinthians 7. Even the Acts of the Apostles, with its predictions 
and examples of women prophets, is subject to interpretation in light 
of the Pauline epistles. 

Obviously, however, sixteenth-century preachers and commentators 
were by no means the first to read or apply the words of Paul, and 
these Reformation-era pastors and theologians were generally quick to 
draw on the exegetical writings and views of their forebears—especially 
the church fathers, but also medieval writers. The first section of this 
essay will therefore examine a series of texts and issues, proceeding 
more or less in canonical order and prosecuting two questions in tan- 
dem. First, how did Christian writers prior to the sixteenth century 
see Paul as interpreting or amplifying what he found in other parts of 
the Bible—or, perhaps, offering original teachings? Second, how were 
these prevailing exegetical traditions about Pauline theology variously 
changed, or not, by sixteenth-century Christians? 
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I. Sixteenth-Century. Understandings of Pauls Theology of 
Woman as Created 


What was woman like before the Fall? What was she intended to be, 
regardless of what she may or may not be now? As long as there have 
been relations between the sexes, there have been diverse perspec- 
tives—sympathetic and hostile—on the way women “are,” and how 
what they are is derived in diverse ways from their original creation and 
the effects of the sin that followed. Such considerations are complicated 
by the twofold account of creation found in Genesis, where the first 
chapter tells us that woman is God’s image but the second focuses on 
her derivation from Adam. 


Woman as the Image of God (Gen. 1:27, 1 Cor. 11:7) 


The first mention of woman in the Bible is in Gen. 1:26-27, where it 
is stated that when God made the first ‘adam (the Hebrew word means 
“human” but is also ascribed to the first man as his proper name), God 
made this human, male and female, in his own image and likeness. 
Despite the voluminous reflection on the part of theologians over just 
what constitutes the image and likeness of God and whether or how it 
survived the Fall, there are actually not all that many references to the 
image of God in the rest of the Bible: there are only three instances in 
the entire Old Testament, all in Genesis.? Nonetheless, the New Testa- 
ment is more complicated, for there are various references to the image 
and likeness of God, of Christ, and of Adam (both the first Adam and 
the second), and most of these allusions—indeed, both the clearest 
ones and the most obscure—are made by Paul. Thus, supplementing 
the affirmation of Genesis that male and female were created as or 
according to the divine image, Paul adds that Christ is specially God’s 
image, and that Christians are destined to be remade in the image of 
Christ. These references are clear enough; what is not so clear (as will 
be seen in a moment) is the crux that arises from 1 Cor. 11:7. 

For the moment, however, one should note the contrast that was 
often discerned between various senses of this image. First, there was 


? So Edward M. Curtis, Anchor Bible Dictionary 3:389-91: Gen. 1:26-28, 5:1-3, 9:6. 
See also Wisdom 2:23, 7:26; Sirach 17:3. 

3 For Christ as the image of God, see 2 Cor. 4:4, Col. 1:15. For Christians as the 
image of Christ, see Rom. 8:29, Col. 3:10; as the image of Adam, see 1 Cor. 15:49. 
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the original image, apparently linked to the commissioning of the first 
man and woman to “fill the earth and subdue it.” Then there is the 
image as it exists today, damaged by sin, for only traces of the original 
image were left to the first Adam, now mortal (“the man of dust,” 
1 Cor. 15:49). Finally, there is the image of God as revealed in Christ 
and as restored in us, gradually, by Christ. These various references to 
the image of God gave rise to multiple explanations and definitions, 
no one of which was easily able to fit every text. The exegetical poles 
were often ascribed by sixteenth-century commentators to Augustine 
and Chrysostom, whose views actually drew on common patristic stocks. 
In any case, Augustine singled out Auman rationality as the epitome of 
the divine image and gave it his distinctive twist by arguing that a tri- 
une God naturally has a triune image, which inheres in us as memory, 
intellect, and will. Chrysostom, on the other hand, saw the image in 
functional terms: to image God is to exercise dominion over creation. In 
both cases, the image is impaired by sin and the Fall—reason is dam- 
aged, dominion is diminished—but the image still survives so as to be 
possessed in some degree (if variously) by both men and women. 
Neither definition, however, works all that well to explain every bibli- 
cal reference, much less Paul's obscure remark in 1 Cor. 11:7. There, 
arguing about headcoverings, he writes that “a man ought not to have 
his head veiled, since he is the image and glory of God; but woman is 
the glory of man.” The verse is problematic not for reiterating Gen. 
1:27, that “man” is the image of God, but for its multiple silences: 
for Paul does not go on to identify woman, too, as the image of God. 
Instead, she 1s called the glory of man—and yet not his image, though the 
parallelism of the verse seems to beg for some such inference. One way 
or another, Christian interpreters had to fill Paul’s silences, either by 
identifying woman as the glory of man (and thus not the image of God), 
or by explaining how Paul’s omission did not deny that women bear the 
divine image even though the verse seems to point in that direction. 
The first approach was a minority view, but it bore the endorsement 
of “Ambrose” (actually, Ambrosiaster, but few sixteenth-century writers 
noted the discrepancy),* for whom Gen. 1:27 was corrected by 1 Cor. 


* Not a lot is known about the fourth-century Christian writer now identified as 
Ambrosiaster, whose commentary on the Pauline epistles was usually ascribed to St. 
Ambrose even after its authenticity began to be questioned in the early sixteenth century. 
For a detailed account of Ambrosiaster's account of the image of God, see David G. 
Hunter, “The Paradise of Patriarchy: Ambrosiaster on Woman as (Not) God's Image,” 
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11:7: men are God's image but women simply are not, because only 
men are images of Adam, the “head” from whom the whole human 
race derives. Augustine, on the other hand, pulled hard in the other 
direction so as to salvage both Genesis and Paul. Accordingly, Augustine 
fashioned a figurative explanation: *man" and *woman" in 1 Cor. 11:7 
do not represent actual men and women but symbolize the masculine 
and feminine aspects of human reason. Accordingly, men symbolize the 
contemplative aspect of reason, while women symbolize reason in its 
affective, domestic, or “lower” aspect—yet both men and women are 
endowed with reason in both these aspects. Augustine's distinction 1s 
difficult and subtle, but it does reconcile the conflict: following Genesis, 
Augustine can affirm that both men and women have the image of God; 
with Paul, he can explain how men symbolize that image more fully? 
So much for the discussion prior to the sixteenth century. How did 
the Reformers and their contemporaries carry matters forward? ‘There 
seem to be two key (and contradictory) developments. First of all, in their 
remarks on the biblical *image" texts, sixteenth-century writers com- 
monly give Augustine a slight nod over Ambrosiaster or Chrysostom; 
that is to say, they are more inclined to credit Augustine for defining 
the image of God in terms of reason rather than as Adam's special 


Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 43 (1992), 447—69. Ambrosiaster’s exclusion of women 
from the image of God was rarely favored by theologians or commentators but com- 
monly appeared in discussions of canon law; see Ida Raming, The Exclusion of Women 
from the Priesthood: Divine Law or Sex Discrimination? A Historical Investigation of the Juridical 
and Doctrinal Foundations of the Code of Canon Law, canon 966, $1, tr. Norman R. Adams 
(Metuchen, N.J., 1976). Ambrosiaster's views thus lived on in Gratian, who is cited on 
this question by a few sixteenth-century writers, notably Agrippa of Nettesheim; see 
Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, Declamation on the Nobility and Preeminence of the Female Sex, 
ed. Albert Rabil, Jr. (Chicago, 1996), p. 64 at n. 102. Of the sixteenth-century eccle- 
siastical commentators I surveyed, only Wolfgang Musculus mentions Gratian's text 
here; see In Mosis Genesim... Commentarii (Basel, 1554), p. 42. Note that all commentary 
literature will be cited in subsequent notes as (e.g.) Comm. Gen. or Comm. 1 Cor with 
verses and page numbers, regardless of original titles. 

? Augustine discussed the problem of the image of God in women in at least five 
of his works, of which the clearest passage is probably to be found in De Genesi ad lit- 
teram 3.22.34. My account here and in several later sections draws on my own longer 
analysis in John Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah: Women in Regular and Exceptional Roles in 
the Exegesis of Calvin, His Predecessors, and His Contemporaries (Geneva, 1991); for Augus- 
tine, see pp. 69-73. For more on Augustine, see Kari Elisabeth Borresen, “Imago Dei, 
privilége masculine? Interprétation Augustinienne et Pseudo-Augustinienne de Gen 1,27 
et 1 Cor 11,7,” Augustinianum 25 (1985), 213-34; and more recently, Kim Power, Veiled 
Desire: Augustine on Women (New York, 1996), pp. 131-57. 
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headship or as Adam's dominion.’ But Augustine's popularity is really 
more a matter of nostalgia than conviction, for there are new trends 
to be observed in the sixteenth century, most notably a dissatisfaction 
(especially among Protestants) with the way Augustine defined the image 
of God in terms of bare human faculties rather than attending to the 
quality of one's “imaging.” Vermigli speaks for many on this point 
when he argues that to speak of the image of God merely in terms of 
faculties or functions is to stop short of the “finishing touch." 


Memory, intellect and will are not enough to rule and govern created 
things well unless we understand, remember, and will those things that 
are pleasing to God.... The image of God is thus the new person, which 
understands divine truth and desires his righteousness. ... When our mind 
possesses knowledge of God and is adorned with righteousness, then it 
truly portrays God: because righteousness and a knowledge of divine 
things are nothing other than an influx, so to speak, from the divine 
nature into our minds.’ 


Thus, the leading definition of the image of God in the sixteenth cen- 
tury moved away from Augustine and Chrysostom in order to stress 
moral and spiritual excellence over bare faculties or functions. The 
resulting expositions tended to be messier, for no simple synonym could 
capture the meaning of “image,” but the emphasis on righteousness 
and godliness was unmistakable.? 

A second development, however, would seem to contradict the first. 
As the previous paragraph suggests, sixteenth-century writers generally 
did not discard the notion of dominion over creation as constituting 
the image of God, but they did tend to assign it secondary significance, 
well behind righteousness and other marks of regeneration. None- 
theless, there was one text where almost everyone had to return to 


€ Complete agreement with Chrysostom is thus exceptional. Examples include 
Musculus, Comm. Gen. 1:26-27, pp. 41—42, as well as his comments on 1 Cor. 11:3, 7 
in In Ambas Apostoli Pauli ad Corinthios Epistolas, Commentarii (Basel, 1559), cols. 379, 388; 
Jean de Gaigny, Dwi Pauli apostoli epistolae brevissimis. . . scholis (Paris, 1539), fol. 53v; and 
Claude Guilliaud, Jn omnes divi Pauli apostoli epistolas, collatio (Paris, 1552), fol. 122r, who 
names Ambrosiaster as his authority. 

? Peter Martyr [Vermigli], Zn Selectissimam S. Pavli Priorem ad Corinth. Epistolam... Com- 
mentarü doctissimi (Zurich, 1551), fol. 286r, commenting on | Cor. 11:7 but interacting 
also with Eph. 4:24 and Col. 3:10 (my italics). 

8 This “comprehensive” approach to defining the image of God is found in Luther, 
Melanchthon, Oecolampadius, Vermigli, Brenz, Capito, Zwingli, Calvin, and surely 
many others. For details, see Thompson, Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah, pp. 90-92 
and citations there. 
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Chrysostom’s argument that imaging God is a matter of dominion or 
authority—and that, of course, was 1 Cor. 11:7. Indeed, however much 
sixteenth-century commentators preferred other definitions, few could 
explain Paul’s apparent exclusion of woman from the divine image 
without also explaining the divine image in terms of dominion, because 
the other definitions—reason or righteousness—clearly applied to both 
sexes equally? Dominion thus became the fall-back definition, insofar 
as 1 Cor. 11:7 could be read as excluding the woman only from the 
image qua dominion (seeing that she was subordinate to the man and 
thus did not, or should not, dominate him) and not from the image 
qua righteousness. Again, Vermigli speaks for many: 


If you compare her with the other creatures, she is the image of God, 
because she has dominion over them, so as to make use of them. But 
here it is proper to compare her to the man, and then she is not said 
to be the image of God, because she does not have dominion over the 
man but rather obeys him.’° 


This twofold pattern is a hallmark of the day. It shows up in Luther, 
who distinguishes between the public likeness of God—the governing 
function, which only men can fill—and the private likeness, common 
to men and women, which consists in goodness and justice.!! Similarly, 
few commentators rejected Chrysostom's emphasis on dominion as 
strongly as Calvin did, but when mapping 1 Cor. 11:7, Calvin sought 
refuge in concepts that looked just the same: 


Each sex was created according to the image of God, and Paul urges 
women, no less than men, to be reformed according to that image. But 
when he is speaking about image here, he is referring to the conjugal 
order. Accordingly, it has to do with the present life; it does not pertain to 
the conscience.... Paul is not dealing here with innocence and holiness, 
which women can have just as well as men, but with the preeminence 
which God has given to the man, so that he might be superior to the 


? Thus, even though Cajetan (Thomas de Vio) explained 1 Cor. 11:7 mostly in 
terms of woman’s diminished reason, he still appealed to the man’s dominion over the 
woman as further explaining Paul's account; see Cajetan’s Comm. 1 Cor. 11:3-10 in his 
Opera Omnia, 5 vols. (Lyons, 1639), 5:122-123. 

10 Vermigli, Comm. 1 Cor 11:7 (fol. 286r). 

! Luther, n Primum Librum Mose Enarrationes, here addressing Gen. 1:27 (WA 42:51-52; 
cf. LW 1:69). 
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woman. The glory of God is seen in this higher degree of dignity even 
as it is reflected in every superior authority.'* 


Or, in the pithy words of Calvin’s commentary on Genesis, “the 
woman also was created in the image of God, albeit in a secondary 
degree.” !? 

Examples of crafting a special definition for the image of God in 
1 Cor. 11:7, usually appealing to dominion, could easily be multiplied." 
A close variation is to see the woman as sharing in the divine image 
precisely through her husband’s headship or her incorporation in him. 
The point to be taken, however, is that sixteenth-century exegetes 
inherited diverse definitions of the image of God yet frequently man- 
aged an admirable synthesis of these earlier exegetical views with the 
diversity of biblical evidence. At the crux of 1 Cor. 11:7, however, that 
synthesis simply had to yield to a text that seemed so surely to exclude 
women from bearing God’s image. For the most part, sixteenth-cen- 
tury commentators avoided the obvious implication of Paul’s text and 
resisted Ambrosiaster’s flat denial that women bear God’s image. Still, 
the tenor of their arguments was less concerned with women per se 
than with the urgent task of reconciling Paul’s apparent exclusion of 
women here with so many other biblical texts that spoke of an image 
borne by or restored to men and women alike. 


Woman's Status as Man's Helper (Gen. 2:18, 1 Cor. 11:8-9, 1 Tim. 2:13) 


In addition to complicating the way women were to be regarded as the 
image of God, Paul’s writings also shaped how later Christian readers 
understood issues arising from Genesis 2, including questions of the 
time and purpose of woman’s creation and the nature of the “help” 
that she is said to provide to the man. There are two key Pauline texts. 
In 1 Cor. 11:8-9, Paul continues his argument for women to have their 
heads covered in worship by adducing a lesson from the derivation 


? Calvin, Comm. I Cor. 11:7 (CO 49:476, cf. CNTC 9:232). For Calvin's ambiguous 
rejection of Chrysostom and his arguments about dominion, see Thompson, Calvin 
and the Daughters of Sarah, pp. 99-103. 

55 Calvin, Comm. Gen. 2:18 (CO 23:46, c£. CTS 1:129). 

1 Vermigli (e.g) crafted a hybrid definition, whereby the image consists in a righteous 
dominion restored by Christ, in which women have smaller shares of dominion; see 
his Comm. 1 Cor 11:7 (fol. 286r). Similar moves are made by Oecolampadius, Enar- 
rationes in Genesim (Basel, 1536), fol. 23v; and Melanchthon, Comm. 1 Cor 11:7 (1522), 
MSA 4:56-57. 
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and purpose of woman: “For man was not made from woman, but 
woman from man. Neither was man created for woman, but woman 
for man." In 1 Tim. 2:13, Paul forbids women to teach men on the 
grounds that “Adam was formed first, then Eve.” Together, these texts 
look back at Genesis 2 in order to comment on when, how, and why 
woman was created. The discussion here will proceed as before, using 
pre-Reformation exegesis to gauge how these Pauline texts played out 
in the sixteenth century. 


* When was the woman created? The text from 1 Tim. 2:13 is essentially 
an argument from sequence, implying that the prior creation of Adam 
somehow proves that he ought to hold greater authority over the 
woman. The argument was well-known to biblical commentators, but 
it had a curious history—including an occasionally cool reception in 
the sixteenth century. 

In itself, that argument seems clear enough: first is somehow best. 
Because Adam was created before Eve, isn't it self-evident that he is 
superior? Actually, no—on several counts. To begin with, the text from 
1 Timothy begs the question of whether Adam was, in fact, created 
first, given that Gen. 1:27 suggests a simultaneous creation of man 
and woman. The conflict between the creation accounts in Genesis | 
and 2 was, in fact, commonly noted, but commentators from Origen 
through the Reformation found it easier to subordinate Genesis | to 
the more detailed narrative of Genesis 2, not vice versa. Woman is 
mentioned in Gen. 1:27 not because she was actually there, but “by 
anticipation” (Pellican and Musculus) or because she was “virtually” 
present in Adam (Vermigli).? So in reconciling the two accounts, 
Christian exegesis tended to minimize Gen. 1:27 in favor of Genesis 
2—with Paul's encouragement in 1 Tim. 2:13. But other baggage was 
brought along, too. If woman's entrance upon the stage was not at 
Gen. 1:27 but at 2:18-22, she would not have been present to hear the 
commands and prohibitions that God gave to Adam in 2:16-17. Her 
absence might have been construed to excuse her later disobedience, 
on the grounds of ignorance, a line of argument followed by no eccle- 
siastical commentator but embraced by Agrippa of Nettesheim, writing 


? Origen, Homily 1.14 on Genesis (FC 71:67, cf. PG 12:158); Conrad Pellican, Com- 
mentaria Bibliorum, 5 vols. (Zurich, 1532-1535), 5:3v on Gen. 1:29; Musculus, Comm. 
Gen. 1:26 (p. 40); Vermigli, Comm. Gen. 1:27 (fol. 7v). 
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in the tradition of the querelle des femmes in his Declamation on the Nobility 
and Preeminence of the Female Sex.'^ By contrast, ecclesiastical writers of 
the sixteenth century (such as Oecolampadius and Vermigli) took Eve’s 
absence as a household lesson, that wives should always be taught by 
their husbands." (Remarkably, there were a few writers of the day, such 
as Cajetan, Musculus, and even Oecolampadius, who thought Eve was 
indeed created in Genesis | and so was present to hear the command, 
but they find other ways to acknowledge | Tim. 2:13.) 

Still, to invoke the argument from sequence to prove that woman 
was created in a position subordinate to Adam was not always without 
controversy. Among the church fathers, Chrysostom casually wondered 
why, if first is generally best, the creation of human beings followed 
that of other creatures rather than preceding them. Aquinas's exegesis 
of 1 Tim. 2:13 offered some especially subtle nuancing of the argu- 
ment.? But while mild worries about the soundness of arguing on 
the basis of sequence can be found in earlier Christian and rabbinic 
exegesis, sixteenth-century commentators can be far more frank about 
the fragility of Paul's apparent assumption. For instance, Erasmus's 
paraphrase of 1 Cor. 11:8 acknowledges, parenthetically, that it is against 
the usual order of nature for the more perfect (man) to be fashioned 
before the less perfect (woman).”’ Luther also felt constrained to add 
some qualifications: 


Whatever occurs first 1s called the most preferable. Because of God's 
work, Adam 1s approved as superior to Eve, because he had the right of 
primogeniture. In human affairs it can happen that a later work can be 
better.... But in the scriptures [this is not so].?! 


15 Agrippa, Declamation (Rabil edition), p. 63; Latin text in his Opera, 2 vols. (1531; 
facsimile repr. Hildesheim, 1970), 2:517. 

7 Oecolampadius, Comm. Gen. 3:6 (fol. 46); Vermigli, Comm. Gen. 2:18 (fol. 11v). 
Ambrose offered some precedent in De paradiso 12.54 (PL 14:319, FC 42:333); cf. related 
discussion in Arnold Williams, The Common Expositor: An Account of the Commentaries on 
Genesis, 1527-16335 (Chapel Hill, 1948), p. 114. 

1? Cajetan, Comm. Gen. 2:16, 3:2-3, 3:7 (pp. 22, 28, 30); Musculus, Comm. Gen. 2:16-17, 
3:1 (pp. 64, 90); Oecolampadius, Comm. Gen. 1:26, 2:18 (fol. 21v, 37). 

19 Chrysostom, Homily 8.2 on Gen. 1:26 and Homily 13.3 on Gen. 2:7 (PG 53:71, 107; FC 
74:107, 174); Aquinas, Super Epistolas S. Pauli Lectura, 2 vols., ed. P. Raphael Cai (Rome, 
1953), commenting on 1 Cor. 11:9 (1:348, 8611) and 1 Tim. 2:13 (2:229, $82). 

? Erasmus, Paraphrase of 1 Cor. 11:8 (LB 7:895). 

?! Luther, Comm. 1 Tim. 2:13 (WA 26:47, LW 28:278). For God overturning primo- 
geniture, see Luther's Comm. Gen. 4:2, 27:5-10, 37:9, 48:17 (WA 42:181—82; 43:505-6; 
44:252, 702-3; LW 1:243-45, 5:112, 6:337, 8:169-70). 
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The notion that Adam had precedence over Eve as a form of primo- 
geniture makes sense in 1 Tim. 2:13 and Genesis 2, but Luther is well 
aware that scripture is more notorious for its pattern of overturning the 
right of the firstborn—as his comments on the patriarchal narratives 
amply illustrate. Nonetheless, the notion that Adam had the right of 
primogeniture also caught the eye of Musculus, who mentioned it in 
his exegesis of 1 Tim. 2:13 yet went on to acknowledge that there are 
circumstances in which primogeniture does not apply, as in the case of 
the animals created before Adam, an older servant who attends a young 
master, or the older wife of a younger husband.” Vermigli, conflating 
the arguments in | Cor. 11:8 with 1 Tim. 2:13, simply admits that 
the argument from sequence was “not firm enough on its own,” and 
that is why Paul added other arguments in this context.” A similar 
hesitation is registered by Calvin: “Paul’s argument...does not seem 
to be very strong, for John the Baptist went before Christ in time and 
yet was far inferior to Him," but—like Vermigli— Calvin goes on to 
argue that Paul's argument here is really meant as a reminder of all 
the arguments about woman's secondary status.?* 

None of these hesitations 1s exactly unprecedented, given the earlier 
remarks of Chrysostom and others, but these sixteenth-century writ- 
ers seem more prone to voice a greater awareness that this argument 
in Paul is open to challenge—or, perhaps, has been challenged—and 
thus needs to be defended, even 1f the challenge is of no great weight. 
And while that challenge could have been occasioned by Agrippa's 
provocative reversal of the argument on behalf of women in his Dec- 
lamation, published in 1529, these defenses were probably driven by a 
more general desire to defend the dignity of scripture in a day when 
scriptural authority was so hotly contested—a day in which teachings 
about gender roles were also being challenged, as we will see below.” 


* How was the woman created? A second argument for woman's second- 
ary status 1s introduced by 1 Cor. 11:8, which says that *man was not 


? Musculus, Comm. 1 Tim. 2:13 (p. 391). 

? Vermigli, Comm. 1 Cor. 11:8-10 (fol. 287r): “A tempore videtur argumentum 
sumere. Sed quia per seipsum non esset satis firmum, ideo corroboratur a fine, & 
dicitur propter virum condita mulier.” 

** Calvin, Comm. 1 Tim. 2:13 (CO 52:276-77, CNTC 10:271-72). 

? For Agrippa's possible influence on Calvin, see Jane Dempsey Douglass, Women, 
Freedom, and Calvin (Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 68-69; and Thompson, Calvin and the 
Daughters of Sarah, pp. 35-38, 117-18. 
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made from woman, but woman from man.” What was properly implied 
by the derivation of woman from the man? In fact, the text to which 
Paul alludes had generated intense and detailed commentary among 
both Christians and rabbis, who mined the account of Eve’s creation 
from the side of Adam for all sorts of moral and homiletic insights. 
The rabbinic accounts anticipate the querelle des femmes, insofar as they 
argue over whose origin indicates greater dignity or superiority—he 
who was made outside of paradise, from earth or clay; or she who was 
made in paradise, of flesh and bone? Such questions were perennially 
popular through the middle ages; the great fifteenth-century digest of 
exegetical opinion produced by Denis the Carthusian devotes a whole 
chapter to fourteen questions on Genesis 2, half of which bear on the 
significance of Eve's derivation from Adam.” It is probably a mark of 
the shift away from allegorical exegesis (nominally, at least) that so many 
of these obscure matters are not taken up by sixteenth-century writers, 
but few were able to resist pondering the symbolic significance of Eve’s 
creation from Adam’s side—the allegorical commonplace, often ascribed 
to Lombard, that had woman been made from his head or feet, she 
would have been constituted his lord (domina) or slave (ancilla), rather than 
the companion (socia) she was meant to be.” Reformation-era exegetes 
are not particularly original in their fondness for the allegory, but it is 
of interest to note the diverse lessons and uses they derive. Many soften 
what 1s otherwise a strongly hierarchical account of the relationship of 
men and women, underscoring the companionable aspect of marriage. 
Thus, Conrad Pellican finds here a testimony to the woman's dignity 
and equality: she was “able to be his equal and companion,” indeed, 
she was “another self” (alter ipse) to Adam. But such emphases on 
mutuality are often followed by other, domestic lessons. Thus, Pellican 
goes on to add that the story should teach women to guard against 
haughtiness and allow themselves to be ruled by their husbands. For 
Vermigli, the replacement of Adam’s rib with flesh (which is soft) also 
teaches men to rule with tact and gentleness. For Cajetan, Adam’s loss 
of a rib meant that his bodily and mental strength was diminished in 


26 Denis the Carthusian, Opera Omnia, 42 vols. (Monstrolii, 18996-1913), 1:83-85, 
commentng on Gen. 2. 

7 Lombard offers this lesson at 2 Sent. 18.2 and 4 Sent. 28.4.2. As his modern editors 
observe (in the third edition [Rome, 1971, 1981] at 1:416-17 and 2:435), the likely 
source is Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis 1.6.35 (PL 176:284), but earlier precedents 
occur in Genesis $18.2 in Midrash Rabbah, 10 vols. (London, 1983), 1:141-42. 
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woman’s creation—though his strength, compared to woman's, is still 
as great as the proportion of his remaining ribs to the one he lost! For 
Musculus and Bullinger, woman’s derivation from the man’s rib was 
meant to teach that man is a woman's strength.” 

The homily was given still more theological loading—and anchored, 
once again, in Pauline theology—by a popular textual variant, embraced 
by Augustine and most pre-Reformation commentators. Where most 
modern translations of Eph. 5:28-30 urge husbands to love their wives 
as Christ loves the church, “because we are members of his body,” the 
Vulgate followed a variant that adds “of his flesh and of his bones,” 
echoing Adam’s words about Eve in Gen. 2:23. The correlation is not 
without an accent on mutuality, but also not without a reinscription of 
the gender hierarchy already noted in | Cor. 11:7: to the extent that 
the relationship of man and woman mirrors Christ and the church, the 
subordinate role of woman can scarcely be questioned.” 

At the same time, it would not do to overlook the further ame- 
liorations of this hierarchy that are to be found both in Paul and in 
his interpreters. 1 Cor. 11:11-12 is surely an antidote of sorts to the 
remarks in 11:8-9 about woman's derivation from man: “Nevertheless, 
in the Lord woman is not independent of man or man independent 
of woman. For just as woman came from man, so man comes through 
woman; but all things come from God." Sixteenth-century writers, like 
their forebears, tried to balance the subordination and equivalence of 
the sexes found in such paired references. Luther's remarks (drawn from 
a slightly more distant context) on the derivation of man, woman, and 
Christ make both points well: 


In the estimation of the flesh it is a great glory to be a male and not a 
female. But we observe that God has carefully avoided that a man should 
be born of a man; even Christ Himself wanted to be called the Seed of 
a woman, not the Seed of a man. Yet how great would the pride of the 
men have been if God had willed that Christ should be brought forth 
by a man! But this glory has been completely taken from the men and 


8 Pellican, Comm. Gen. 2:23, 3:16 (fol. 5v, 7v); Vermigli, Comm. Gen. 2:21 (fol. 12v); 
Cajetan, Comm. Gen. 2:21 (p. 25); Musculus, Comm. Gen. 2:21—22 (p. 76); Bullinger, Comm. 
Eph. 5:30—33, in In Omnes Apostolicas Epistolas, . .. Commentari, 2 vols. (Zurich, 1537), 1:443. 
Unlike any of his Protestant contemporaries, Cajetan takes the opportunity at this point 
to introduce the Aristotelian (and Thomist) notion of woman as a defective male. 

? For Augustine, see De civitate Dei 22.17 (COSL 48:835); the same point is made by 
Vermigli, Comm. Gen. 2:21 (fol. 123); Oecolampadius, Comm. Gen. 2:24 (fol. 41v); and 
Calvin, Comm. Gen. 2:21 (CO 23:49, CTS 1:133). 
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assigned to the women (who nevertheless are subject to the rule of the 
men) so that the men should not become vainglorious but be humble.*° 


The balancing act is not unique to Luther but is common to both his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Calvin says much the same, typically 
corroborating Paul by an appeal to Genesis. 


If one of the reasons why the man enjoys superiority is that the woman 
has been taken out of him, in the same way a reason for their amicable 
relationship lies in the fact that men are not able to look after and maintain 
themselves without the help of women. For it still remains an undeniable 
fact that “it is not good that the man should be alone."?! 


Musculus takes the argument from derivation one step further, though 
the artifice of his question quickly emerges. “If the man is better than 
the woman because she was created from him and for his sake,” he 
hypothesizes, someone might say that by the same token “we are better 
than Christ, because he was made human from our flesh and for our 
sake."? Musculus goes on to counter that the circumstances of Christ 
and the woman are scarcely equivalent, given Christ’s preexistence and 
his own volition in becoming incarnate. Yet Musculus implicitly con- 
cedes that the validity of the argument from derivation is not absolute 
but depends on its theological context. 


* Why was the woman created? A third argument that theologians commonly 
derived from Paul in support of woman’s original subordination is the 
argument from woman’s purpose—the why of her creation. As stated 
in 1 Cor. 11:9, woman was made “for the sake of man,” and that text 
was correlated almost universally with Gen. 2:18, that the woman was 
made to be the man’s helper. The notion of woman's help was com- 
monly taken as implying her secondary status, elements of which we 
have already noted. However, it remains to note how her assistance 
was explained by sixteenth-century writers. 


3° Luther, Comm. Gen. 4:4 (LW 1:256-57, WA 42:190). Agrippa's Declamation (Rabil 
edition, p. 64) makes a strikingly similar point, albeit more in defense of woman, that 
*Christ...has not chosen to be the son of a man, but of a woman, whom he has 
honored to the point that he became incarnate from a woman alone. For Christ 1s 
called son of man because of a woman, not because of a husband." 

3! Calvin, Comm. 1 Cor 11:12 (CNTC 9:234, CO 49:478). 

3 Musculus, Comm. I Cor. 11:8-9 (col. 390). The preceding paragraph in Musculus 
directs the reader to further remarks in his commentary on Genesis, once again illus- 
trating the perceived intertexuality of Paul and Genesis. 
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Perhaps the most interesting line of inquiry derives from one of 
Augustine's more notorious remarks. 


In what was she to help him? ...If there were a need [to till the earth], a 
male helper would be better, and the same could be said of the comfort of 
another's presence if Adam were perhaps weary of solitude. How much 
more agreeable could two male friends, rather than a man and woman, 
enjoy companionship and conversation in a life shared together. ... Con- 
sequently, I do not see in what sense the woman was made as a helper 
for the man if not for the sake of bearing children.? 


Augustine was by no means alone in singling out procreation as the 
chief help, if not the only help, provided by woman; similar comments 
can be found in many patristic and medieval sources. Our question, 
however, is whether sixteenth-century writers follow suit. 

The answers vary. An emphasis on the utility of woman mostly for 
procreation is at the heart of the Aristotelian notion of woman as a vir 
laesus (a “defective male”), a view promulgated by Aquinas that survived 
unchanged in the exegetical writings of Cajetan, Thomas's influential 
expositor. Erasmus’s paraphrase of 1 Cor. 11:8 also perpetuated (even in 
Aristotelian terms) the notion that “help” means “procreation”—though 
the same passage went on to describe woman's help in other ways, in 
terms of the religious partnership and domestic cooperation of husband 
and wife.?* By and large, few sixteenth-century ecclesiastical writers (all 
of them men and, among Protestants, often fathers) would neglect to 
mention procreation as an important part of woman's help, nor did 
they overlook woman's role as a remedium peccati. 

Still, if commentators of the sixteenth century agreed with Augus- 
tne in part, they did not feel obliged to adopt his views wholesale. 
“Obedience” was often suggested as a good synonym or definition for 
“help,” but writers commonly compiled long lists of what woman's 
help meant. For instance, Musculus began with a threefold formula to 
describe woman's help, namely, in procreation, as a remedium adversus 
tentationem, and in domestic duties. However, he did not stop there but 
turned to discuss the companionship offered by women, eventually 
ending (after a few detours) by affirming the need for mutual affection 


9 Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 9.5.9 (PL 34:396, ACW 42:75). Augustine's exegesis 
of Gen. 2:18 here is related to his well-known account of the three goods or ends of 
marriage. 

3t Erasmus, Paraphrase of 1 Cor. 11:8-11 (LB 7:895). For Cajetan, see n. 28, 
above. 
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not only between spouses but throughout the extended family.” Like 
Augustine, Luther was capable of making provocative remarks about 
women being made for procreation, but his comments on Gen. 2:18 
are notably moderate: 


Today, after our nature has become corrupted by sin, woman is needed 
not only to secure increase but also for companionship and for protection. 
The management of the household must have the ministration of the 
dear ladies. In addition—and this is lamentable— woman is also necessary 
as an antidote against sin.*° 


The affirmation (found in Musculus, Luther, and others) that woman 
was made to be a fitting companion for the man is implicitly a repudia- 
tion of Augustine’s more extreme comments. Calvin, too, stands with 
these moderates: while he will not minimize the superior dignity and 
dominion of men, he also insists that the Hebrew term for “helper” 
imputes a certain degree of equality to the woman, and he regards it 
as simply “too cold” to resolve “helper” into nothing but the need for 
woman to obey.” To be sure, companionship or partnership between 
husband and wife was far from a Protestant invention, much less a 
byproduct of the contest over clerical celibacy, but the sixteenth century 
saw this theme mentioned with increasing regularity.?? 


IL. Sexteenth-Century Understandings of Pauls Theology of 
Woman as Fallen 


If Paul’s comments about woman in creation were often used to focus 
or magnify what Christian readers found in Genesis 1 and 2 about the 


5 Musculus, Comm. Gen. 2:18, 2:23 (pp. 68, 73-74, 78). 

3 Luther, Comm. Gen. 2:19 (WA 42:88, LW 1:116). Luther explicitly rejects the 
notion of woman as a defective male and other calumnies against women in Comm. 
Gen. 1:27 (WA 42:53, LW 1:70). 

? Calvin, Comm. Gen. 2:18 (CO 23:47, CTS 1:131). 

38 Arnold Williams has argued (Common Expositor, pp. 85-86) for a difference between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic commentators on this point, in that defenders of celi- 
bacy were less likely to characterize woman's help as extending beyond procreation to 
the additional “help” of comfort, companionship, and friendship. The argument may 
account for the rhetorical emphases of some sixteenth-century polemical exegesis, but 
Williams's point can easily be overdrawn, for “companionable” and friendship-based 
accounts of marriage can be found in Christian writers long before the Reformation—in 
Chrysostom and Aquinas, to name only two. For more on mutuality in marriage, see 
Karen Spierling's chapter in this collection. 
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origins and divinely-intended nature of women, his passing remarks on 
Genesis 3 similarly helped Christian expositors to clarify what Genesis 
3 had to say about woman's role in temptation and fall, including its 
lasting effects. Once again, this is a large topic on which pastors and 
theologians had much to say, but a good overview can be obtained by 
looking at two aspects: woman's role in the first sin, along with the 
inferences often drawn from her actions; and the implications of her 
special punishment. 


* Eve and temptation. Eve's temptation and sin are mentioned twice in 
the Pauline corpus: in 2 Cor. 11:3 (“as the serpent deceived Eve by its 
cunning") and 1 Tim. 2:14 ("Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
was deceived and became a transgressor"). Of the two, the latter text 
was especially influential, insofar as it not only reminded readers of 
Eve's deception but also drew a contrast between her failing and Adam's 
steadfastness. ‘Traditionally, Eve's deception was taken as an indication 
that even as created and not yet fallen, she was still weaker than the 
man-—weaker in character and weaker in intellect. That is why the 
serpent approached her and not the man: because she was the likelier 
to succumb to seduction. 

The notion of Eve's original weakness is virtually a constant among 
Christian commentators through the Reformation. Most regard this 
view as ratified by Genesis and 1 Timothy (as well as 1 Pet. 3:7), in that 
Eve must have been weaker in some way, since the serpent obviously 
would have approached the weaker of the pair. One of the commonest 
bits of exegetical lore here was popularized by Augustine (but derives 
in part from Ambrose, Origen, and Philo), namely, that even as men 
and women respectively symbolize reason and the affections, so also 
can the serpent symbolize the flesh—and thereby one may see the 
narrative of Genesis 3 played out in the progress of temptation from 
the flesh, through the affections, to the final seduction of reason itself. 
Properly, of course, reason should rule the affections and the flesh even 
as man should rule over woman. Despite the allegorical character of 
this exegesis, it remained popular even among Protestant writers, even 
if a few apparently harbored some second thoughts about it.” 


3 The allegory is mentioned without criticism by Erasmus, Zwingli, and Oecolam- 
padius, but Vermigli and Musculus add some cautionary words. 
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Because | Tim. 2:14 seems to blame the woman more than the man 
for the first sin, Christian commentators have almost always felt free 
to draw further implications about woman’s greater liability to sin and 
her greater culpability—as is illustrated by the allegory just described. 
For the most part, sixteenth-century accounts of this verse offer more 
of that fare. Cajetan thus attributed Eve's collapse to her “minimum 
of reason" and read other texts that urge deference to women as 
based on women's defect, not their special dignity. Many of Cajetan's 
contemporaries followed suit by piling on lists of stereotypical faults 
to be found in women, most of them linked to Eve and ranging from 
talkativeness and stubbornness to pride, superstition, and weakness of 
intellect.” 

A more interesting discussion, however, is the one that apportioned 
out blame based on 1 Tim. 2:14. Traditional views were much more 
divided than one might think, despite the evident tendency of the verse. 
Among the Fathers, Ambrose wavered but finally concluded that the 
woman was more liable for sin, while Augustine seems to suggest that 
Adam's greater understanding made him more responsible.*! Augustine's 
indictment of Adam, of course, is still a backhanded insult to Eve, for 
whom being exonerated as less culpable 1s also to be regarded as less 
competent. The sixteenth century, however, was marked by an even 
wider spread of opinion. Hardly anyone was inclined to exonerate Eve 
or women in general, but many pursued some sort of balance or put 
forth arguments with provocatively egalitarian ingredients, while others 
reiterated the customary patriarchal views. At one extreme, Jacques 
Lefèvre d'Étaples exonerated Adam altogether by claiming that he 
was ignorant of what he was about to eat.” At the other end were a 
few who actually found special fault with Adam, despite the trajectory 
of 1 Tim. 2:14. Catharinus, for instance, probably presuming upon 
Adam's greater intellect, excoriated Adam's “exceptional obtuseness” 


?? Cajetan, Comm. Gen. 2:23 (p. 26), Comm. 1 Pet. 3:7 (p. 376); c£. Comm. 1 Tim. 2:14 
(p. 296b). Also see Erasmus, Paraphrase of 1 Tim. 2:12 (LB 7:1042); and Bullinger, 
Comm. 1 Tim. 2:11—15 (1:569—70). 

^" Ambrose, De paradiso 12.56 (PL 14:320, FC 42:336-37). Augustine's view of 
1 Tim. 2:14 surfaces chiefly, if obscurely, in De Genesi ad litteram 11.42.58-60 and De 
civitate Dei 14.11, but that he regards Adam as more culpable is reasonably inferred by 
Kari Elisabeth Borresen, Subordination and Equivalence: The Nature and Role of Woman in 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas (Washington, D.C., 1981), pp. 54-56. 

? Lefévre [= Faber] comments on 1 Tim. 2:9-15 in Jacobus Faber Stapulensis, 
S. Pauli epistolae XIV... cum commentarüs (1512; facsimile repr. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 
1978), fol. 203v. 
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and sarcastically exclaimed that “according to the merit of his sin, the 
man ought to have been subjected to the woman to whom he yielded." 
The suggestion that Adam was, in fact, more responsible and thus more 
culpable than Eve was given more serious consideration by Musculus. 
If Adam was not deceived, then he must have sinned deliberately and 
thus also with greater culpability—so perhaps he should have forfeited 
the dominion over Eve that he originally received. Like Catharinus, 
Musculus finds a way out, appealing to Eve's own faults as a basis for 
ceding dominion back to Adam, and to all men.“ 

There are many other mixed opinions one could note among 
sixteenth-century commentators, but the hyperbolic or rhetorical 
expressions of Catharinus and Musculus call to mind, once again, the 
arguments of Agrippa. He, too, commented on this text as part of 
his revisionist reading of many Bible texts, among which the Pauline 
standards are prominent. 


It was to the man that the fruit of the tree had been prohibited, and not 
to the woman who had not yet been created. God wished her to be free 
from the beginning; it was therefore the man who committed the sin in 
eating, not the woman, the man who brought death, not the woman. 
And all of us have sinned in Adam, not in Eve, and we are infected 
with original sin not from our mother, who is a woman, but from our 
father, a man.... And besides, God did not punish the woman for having 
eaten, but for having given to the man the occasion of evil, which she did 
through ignorance, tempted as she was by the devil. The man sinned in 
all knowledge, the woman fell into error through ignorance and because 
she was deceived. For she was also the first whom the devil tempted, 
knowing that she was the most excellent of creatures. .. .? 


For Agrippa, Eve's ignorance sufficed to excuse her altogether. To be 
sure, while Agrippa was certainly known to some ecclesiastical writers, 
Protestant and Catholic, it 1s unlikely that they consulted him on 


5 Ambrosius Catharinus Politus, Commentaria...in Omnes Divi Pauli et Alias Septem 
Canonicas Epistolas (Venice, 1551), p. 433, commenting on | Tim. 2:13-14. 

^ Musculus, Comm. 1 Tim. 2:14 (p. 392); Calvin says much the same in his Serm. 
1 Tim. 2:14 (CO 53:211). 

5 Agrippa, Declamation (Rabil edition), pp. 62-63. Again, Agrippa is of note here 
not for his originality but for his contemporaneity for writers of the Reformation. 
Thus, in addition to rabbinic considerations of such arguments, there are other 
precedents, such as the “Dialogue on the Equal or Unequal Sin of Adam and Eve: 
Venice, 1451,” now available in Isotta Nogarola's Complete Writings: Letterbook, Dialogue 
on Adam and Eve, Orations, ed. and trans. Margaret L. King and Diana Robin (Chicago, 
2004), pp. 145—58. 
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matters of exegesis, given his reputation as a skeptic. Yet once such 
arguments were popularized—and Agrippa’s Declamation was nothing 
if not popular, appearing in six vernacular editions later in the century 
and influencing many later works?—they had to be addressed. So it 
is all the more interesting to see some of his ostensibly pro-woman 
arguments paralleled elsewhere, even if only for the sake of refutation 
or rhetorical flourish. 

Although we know Calvin knew some of Agrippa’s work (and 
despised it), there is no evidence that Calvin read his Declamation." 
Nonetheless, Calvin’s various accounts of the issues surrounding Eve’s 
deception offer a useful illustration of the complexity of the reception 
of Paul on such matters. A careful reader might be alerted by a passing 
remark in Calvin’s commentary on 1 Tim. 2:14, to the effect that “there 
are other arguments that I leave unmentioned,” particularly when so 
many of those arguments seem to be explicitly recalled in his sermons 
on | Timothy and Genesis. Indeed, the commentaries can be strikingly 
evenhanded: in the case just mentioned, the “other arguments” Calvin 
ignores are flimsy attempts to prove that Adam was not also deceived 
but ate of the fruit just to please his wife—a view Calvin rejects. More 
remarkable still, Calvin’s commentary on Genesis conjectures (despite 
the text’s silence) that Adam may well have been persuaded by his 
wife’s account of the serpent’s promises even before she ate the fruit, 
thus succumbing to the same deception—even as Rom. 5:12 attributes 
the entry of sin not to Eve but to Adam.? His sermons on Genesis, 
however, add other material. For example, preaching against those 
who would excuse Eve on grounds of her ignorance, Calvin seems to 
exalt her: amply endowed with “reason and understanding,” she was 
by no means “like a poor beast" that is “destitute of reason and of all 
discretion and prudence." Calvin’s goal, however, was not to praise 
Eve but to deprive her of a false defense. The pattern of Calvin's 
exposition is even clearer when one examines the venerable question 
of “who sinned more”—a topic bypassed in the commentaries but 


4 The work's influence is discussed by Rabil in his introduction to Agrippa's Dec- 
lamation, pp. 27—29. 

" See note 25, above. 

5 Calvin, Comm. 1 Tim. 2:14 (CO 52:277, c£. CNTC 10:218): “Sunt aliae ratio- 
nes quas taceo: quia non longa refutatione indiget error, nulla probabili coniectura 
fultus." 

? Calvin, Comm. Gen. 3:6 (CO 23:60, CTS 1:152). 

? Calvin, Serm. 16 on Gen. 3:13 (SC 11/1:195.13-15). 
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reported in full in his sermons on | Timothy. “Woman must know that 
she is more culpable than the man,” Calvin proclaimed, because she 
was seduced by Satan, turned her husband from obeying God, and 
became an instrument of death, leading all to destruction.”' In brief, 
Calvin's moderate classroom exegesis could take on a sharp edge when 
he left the lectern to mount the pulpit. There, with respect to Paul's 
view of women, Calvin's French congregation would have received 
more details of the traditional questions and answers (particularly as 
Calvin was keen to instill obedience to the Pauline precepts against 
frivolous objections of just the sort that Agrippa had popularized), but 
they would not easily come to know the more nuanced and moderate 
course charted by Calvin’s Latin lectures. 

Musculus, too, is complicated. Despite plenty of indications of his 
support for the usual hierarchical readings and his agreement with the 
indictment of Eve in | Tim. 2:14, when the time comes for his pastoral 
application, he makes an unexpected concession. 


Care is to be taken that we do not extend this example of Adam and Eve 
further than the Apostle’s proposition requires, that is, lest we make what 
is specific into something general and perpetual. Indeed, while Adam was 
not misled by the serpent’s lie, the same cannot be said of every man. And 
what happened to Eve does not automatically (mox) happen to all women, 
many of whom strongly resist the lies and temptations of Satan.” 


There is an odd and unresolved tension here between the general pro- 
hibition of women teaching, which Musculus supports, and the grounds 
of that prohibition in Eve’s original weakness and transgression, which 
Musculus is not willing to admit as a general female stereotype. Indeed, 
men may easily be as gullible as was Eve, so that the lesson of v. 14 
pertains not just to women. 


* Eve and the curse. A second aspect of Paul's understanding of woman 
as fallen pertains to the results of Eve’s sin—what is often referred to as 
her “curse,” though in Genesis 3 only the serpent is said to be cursed. 
Commentators typically found at least two points of contact between 


5! Calvin, Serm. 1 Tim. 2:14 (CO 53:211): “Or il y a le second qui est aussi bien à 
noter, c'est qu'apres la cheute tant de Phomme que de la femme, il faut que la femme 
cognoisse qu'elle est plus coulpable que l'homme, pource qu'elle a esté seduite par 
Satan, et a tellement diverti son mari de l'obeissance de Dieu, qu'elle a esté un instru- 
ment de mort pour mener tout à perdition." 


? Musculus, Comm. 1 Tim. 2:14 (p. 392). 
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Genesis and the Pauline epistles that shaped how they expounded and 
inculcated a biblical view of the role of women. One was the fairly 
focused remark in | Tim. 2:15, “a woman will be saved by childbear- 
ing,” which some connected with the birthpains mentioned in Gen. 
3:16. Another was the injunction for wives to submit to their husbands, 
or (taking the dictum still more broadly) for women in general to 
submit to men. Paul mentions or presumes such submission at several 
points—including 1 Cor. 11:3, 1 Cor. 14:34-35, Eph. 5:22-24, Col. 
3:18, and 1 Tim. 2:11—-12—but what anchors the topic also in Gen- 
esis Is the widespread supposition that such subordination was itself a 
product of the fall and constitutes a punishment for all women, just as 
the punishment of Adam's disobedience is borne by men in the form 
of labor and sweat. 

The first text is of interest especially because of how it proved to 
be such a non-issue. No one, it seems, was comfortable with the plain 
meaning of 1 Tim. 2:15. One might have expected Catholic controver- 
sialists to cite “saved through childbearing” as a rebuttal, in some sense, 
of salvation by faith alone. But the plenary scope of the verse often 
mitigated against such use, lest the verse be allowed to suggest that some 
women could not be saved at all—including not only the childless but 
also women in religious orders, bound by vows of chastity. Protestants, 
on the other hand, were great defenders of the superiority of marriage 
and family life against the false virtue of celibacy, but they could not 
allow the bearing of children to be mistaken for a work of merit. So 
both sides backed away from the strictest literalism and were usually 
content to find more modest lessons about how the gospel calls women 
to the duties mentioned in v. 15b (faith, love, holiness, and modesty); 
some also saw here a consolation for women, namely, that despite the 
way birthpains remind them of God’s punishment of their sex, there 
is also connected to childbirth a sure reminder of their salvation.? 

In a moment, we will look at how Paul’s injunctions about woman’s 
submission played out in various contexts. But first we want to note 
some striking sixteenth-century answers to another traditional question, 
namely, was Eve placed in subordination to Adam at her creation, or 
is the subordination of woman solely a result of sin? The expected 


5 The theme of consolation appears in Calvin, Comm. 1 Tim. 2:15 (CO 52:277—78, 
CNTC 10:219) and Serm. 1 Tim. 2:15 (CO 53:225—26), as well as in Musculus, Comm. 
1 Tim. 2:15 (pp. 392-93), but ample precedent could have been found in Chrysostom, 
Hom. 9 on 1 Tim. 2:15 (PG 62:545, NPNF 13:436). 
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answer is also the traditional one: Eve was created as secondary to 
Adam and sin only exacerbated her lot. Calvin concisely illustrates 
the point: “There is no reason why obedience should not have been 
her natural condition from the beginning, while servitude was a later 
consequence resulting from her sin, so that the subjection became less 
voluntary than it had been before.”™* 

Calvin's 1s indeed the majority view, but sixteenth-century writers 
were increasingly likely also to express second thoughts. A distant 
if inconsistent precedent can be found in Chrysostom, whose usual 
affirmations of male precedence are punctuated by some remarkably 
egalitarian asides. Thus, in his homilies on Genesis 3, he can assert that 
the woman was created “equal in esteem” to her husband, but “because 
you abandoned your equal...I now subject you to him....Since you 
did not know how to rule, learn well how to be ruled." Likewise, com- 
menting on | Cor. 11:3, Chrysostom wrote that woman 


was not subjected as soon as she was made; nor... did she hear any such 
thing from God, nor did the man say any such word to her: he said 
indeed that she was “bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh,” but of rule 
or subjection he nowhere made mention. But when she made an ill use 
of her privilege and she who had been made a helper was found to be 
an ensnarer and ruined all, then she is justly told for the future, “your 
[desire] shall be for your husband." 


While other statements in Chrysostom flatly contradict these affirma- 
tions of woman's original equality, what is to be noted is simply the 
precedent he offered later readers—and also that such precedents are 
extremely rare. Most Christian commentators, including most in the 
sixteenth century, held to a doctrine of woman's original subordina- 
tion, as Calvin did. So even a modest increase in such expressions, as 
are found among half a dozen of Calvin’s contemporaries, invite us to 
look for signs of change in the exegetical or cultural climate. Some of 
these references to woman's original equality are single exceptions in a 
writer's otherwise traditional remarks, as in Melanchthon, Pellican, and 
Musculus. Several of these writers probably had firsthand knowledge 
of Chrysostom's lines, above, along with a lingering respect for his 
rhetorical cadences—as seems likely in the case of Pellican, Musculus, 


5 Calvin, Comm. I Tim. 2:14 (CO 52:277, CNTC 10:218), italics mine. 
5 Chrysostom, Hom. 17.8 on Gen. 3:16 (FC 74:240—41, PG 53:144—45); Hom. 26.3 
on 1 Cor 11:3 (NPNF 12:150—51, PG 61:215). 
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and Oecolampadius. Somewhat more originally, Johann Brenz suggested 
that the fall was responsible for all sorts of chaos and for all sorts of 
new arrangements to protect tranquility and justice: “From here derives 
the domination of a man over his wife; from here the distinction of 
lord and servant; from here the ordination of magistrate and subjects; 
from here all laws, rights, and all kinds of [legal arrangements].”°° The 
implication is that if not for sin, a wife would be free from her husband’s 
domination. Brenz could have gleaned such a view from Chrysostom, 
but he also could have found a precedent in his colleague, Luther, who 
is in a category of his own: 


If the woman had not been deceived by the serpent and had not sinned, 
she would have been the equal of Adam in all respects.... Eve was not 
like the woman of today; her state was far better and more excellent, and 
she was in no respect inferior to Adam, whether you count the qualities 
of the body or those of the mind.” 


Luther makes many such comments about the original excellence and 
equality of Eve, even as he—like the other figures just mentioned— 
makes many other comments in self-contradiction. 

As suggested above, the penchant for contradictory answers does 
not diminish the significance of the question of woman’s original 
equality or original subordination; indeed, the debate is all the more 
intriguing because of those contradictions. Why make any egalitarian 
affirmations at all, in the face of so much exegetical tradition and so 
many proof-texts to the contrary? It would be too much of a stretch 
to style these ecclesiastical commentators as early feminists, especially 
since they all spilled more ink in support of the usual subordinationist 
views. However, it is not as much of a stretch to suppose that these 
writers are enamored with the ideal not only of the spiritual equality 
of men and women but also of a sinless or unfallen society in which 
such equality may have been manifested in external relations. All six of 
these Reformers were probably Augustinian enough in their theology to 
agree that the inequities of the social hierarchy were largely a product 
of sin, and if they were unable to learn this from Augustine, they could 
have absorbed it from Paul at Gal. 3:28, where the Apostle affirms that 
in Christ there is no longer Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male and 
female. In other words, the unexpected self-contradictions found in a 


5¢ Brenz, Comm. Gen. 1:27, in Brenz, Opera, 8 vols. (Tubingen, 1576-1590), 1:23. 
? Luther, Comm. Gen. 2:18 (WA 42:87, LW 1:115). 
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minority of sixteenth-century commentators may well represent their 
accommodation of what might be regarded as a minority view in the 
Bible itself (given its preponderance of hierarchical texts), as well as 
their distant glimpse of an eschatological and more egalitarian ideal. 
‘Traces of this ideal may also emerge in the following section. 


IMI. Stxteenth-Century Understandings of Pauls Theology of 
Woman as Redeemed 


So far, we have looked at how sixteenth-century writers (mostly com- 
mentators) understood what the Bible (mostly Paul!) taught about the 
nature of women as created and how woman’s role and status was 
affected by sin. There is one more major area worth exploring in Pauline 
theology as it was interpreted by these writers and applied to the women 
of their day, and that is how Pauline teachings informed the practice 
of the people of God under the terms of the new covenant and the 
order of salvation and redemption brought by Jesus Christ. As usual, 
the question is sharply put by Agrippa, whose Declamation defends the 
propriety of women prophesying or teaching and generally assuming 
authority on the grounds that “Christ has put an end to this curse.” 
One of the classic themes of Christian theology 1s recapitulation, the 
notion that Christ reverses the harmful effects of our first parents’ sin: 
as Paul wrote in Romans 5, the first Adam brought death, the second 
Adam brings life. So, if the subordination of women is in whole or in 
part an effect of our first parents’ sin, does redemption mitigate subor- 
dination and restore gender relations to a pristine state? Here we will 
examine what commentators had to say about the private and public 
roles of Christian women, where we find both the expected responses 
and some exceptions. 


Women in Private: Some New Thoughts about the Old Rules 


The New Testament as a whole, especially the Pauline corpus, is marked 
by frequent recourse to what are known as Haustafeln or “household 
codes”—paragraphs in which husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, masters and servants are exhorted to recognize these orders 


58 Agrippa, Declamation (Rabil edition), pp. 95-96. 
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and hierarchies as divine arrangements for home and society and to 
embrace them as a mark of Christian discipleship.? Whether in the 
first century or the sixteenth, these household codes were radical not 
in their externals but, at most, in their call for voluntary submission 
and bonds of charity between those who rule and those who are ruled. 
Agrippa's observation is both correct and contemporary, then, when he 
reports that those who would prohibit women from exercising authority 
typically invoke Genesis 3 or the usual texts from Paul or Peter. 

It is worth asking, however, whether Gal. 3:28—“in Christ there is 
no longer...male and female”—provoked any second thoughts, as it 
may have done above with respect to the question of woman's original 
equality. The church fathers modeled three ways of treating this verse. 
Some addressed the question of Jews and Gentles, or slave and free, but 
mysteriously ignored the reference to gender altogether. Others saw the 
equality of women not as a general Christian truth but as the special 
achievement of women ascetics, whose sexless chastity enabled them 
to transcend their sexuality and fulfill an ideal of “manly” spirituality." 
A surprising number of sixteenth-century commentators followed the 
first course, ignoring the issue,°! but many also followed Augustine, who 
offered a third precedent. Augustine saw two levels of application, so 
that while Gal. 3:28 teaches the equality of the sexes as a spiritual and 
eschatological truth, it does not negate such distinctions as part of the 
“order of life” that other apostolic writings enjomed—any more than 
Paul meant to level the earthly relations of masters and slaves.” In his 
own exposition of Gal. 3:28, Luther is happy to credit Augustine, whose 
views dovetail with his own distinctive doctrine of the two kingdoms. 
Elsewhere Luther explains that “inwardly we are all alike; there is no 
difference between a man and a woman. Externally, however, God 
wants the husband to rule and the wife to be submissive.” Similar 


°° In Paul, see especially Eph. 5:21—6:9, Col. 3:18-4:1, and 1 Tim. 2:8-15, but 
note also 1 Cor. 11:3, 1 Cor. 14:34—35. Elsewhere in the New Testament, see | Pet. 
2:18-3:7. 

9" For a fine study of this phenomenon, see Elizabeth A. Clark, “Friendship Between 
the Sexes: Classical Theory and Christian Practice,” in Jerome, Chrysostom, and Friends 
(New York, 1979), pp. 35-106. 

*' "The issue of male/female in v. 28 is thus neglected in the Galatians commentar- 
les of Lefèvre d'Etaples, Francisco Titelmann, Cajetan, Gaigny, Guilliaud, Catharinus, 
Brenz, and the Paraphrase of Erasmus. (To be sure, this question may be addressed 
elsewhere by these writers, but it remains missing where one ought to expect it.) 

? Augustine, Comm. Gal. 3:28 (PL 35:2125). 

5 Luther Comm. Gal. 3:28 (WA 2:530, LW 27:281). 
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dichotomies are invoked by Bucer, Musculus, Brenz, Bullinger, Calvin, 
and others. It is equally telling that expositions of this verse worry also, 
if not more, about the question of masters’ authority over servants. 
Clearly, most sixteenth-century commentators are concerned lest the 
point of the Haustafeln be lost: Christians are not opponents of social 
order but rather its defenders, whether public order or domestic. 

So, according to the sixteenth-century reading of Pauline theology, 
Christian women and wives are their husbands’ spiritual equals, but they 
are no threat to the divinely-appointed social hierarchy. The Reformation 
view is thus essentially the traditional view, from the Fathers through the 
medievals. But that is not the whole story. If Gal. 3:28 seems to have 
been more neutralized than observed, other Pauline texts may have had 
far more effect on what sixteenth-century commentators thought about 
women and on how Pauline theology may have shaped the practices 
of their communities. Several elements may be identified, though they 
cannot be taken up at any length. 

In this context, one should note first of all how the emphasis on the 
spiritual equality of men and women—a corollary of the “priesthood 
of all believers” and of texts like Gal. 3:28—did find real-world mani- 
festations in the Protestant Reformation, not only because the “new” 
understanding of salvation necessarily pertained to both men and 
women, but also because it was tied to such a high view of scriptural 
authority—zritten authority. It was not enough for lay men and women 
simply to attend mass; instead, they were expected to manifest a faith 
that was explicit and biblically knowledgeable. To that end, catechisms 
were produced and used, in support of which steps were taken to 
advance literacy not just for boys but also for girls.?* To be sure, in the 
light of recent scholarship it is simplistic to make too much (or too little) 
of such developments, especially if modern educational standards or 
egalitarian ideals are used for comparison. All the evidence is two-sided: 
there truly were gains in women’s education and literacy, but the steps 
were often small, crafted so as to prepare girls not to be the equals of 


ĉ The records of the Geneva Consistory (e.g.) are unbelievably lavish in this context 
for the explicit terms according to which pastors expected a woman to “know her faith 
better”—including knowing the usual catechetical elements of the creed and the Lord's 
prayer, sometimes the ten commandments, and often an understanding of Catholic 
superstitions to avoid. See The Registers of the Consistory of Geneva at the Time of Calvin, 
Volume 1: 1542-1544, ed. Robert M. Kingdon et al. (Grand Rapids, 2000), passim. 
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boys but to meet the new Protestant ideals. Women should have a 
genuine knowledge about their faith, especially so as to avoid Catholic 
idolatry and superstition; beyond that, however, literacy and catechism 
were meant to prepare them for domestic partnership, not for a life of 
scholarship or leadership. Nonetheless, the intention to elevate women 
in this limited way was real and often had unintended consequences: 
Natalie Zemon Davis, for example, describes the phenomenon of Prot- 
estant women scandalizing local priests with their Bible knowledge.” 
To some extent, the activist role assumed by some Protestant women 
has to be attributed to their reception of certain Pauline ideals, though 
we will address this in more detail shortly. 

A second, similar controversy may also be located largely within the 
Pauline epistles, though writers were always happy to corroborate their 
arguments also from the words of Jesus. In this case, the controversy cen- 
ters on competing accounts of the dignity and status of women-—either 
Roman Catholic women in religious vocations, or Protestant women in 
their domestic calling of marriage and motherhood. Both sides used 
Pauline texts against the other in the name of defending what each 
supposed to be the highest expression of woman's spiritual equality. 
Roman Catholic exegesis and theology thus argued in defense of the 
medieval status quo, citing Paul's own example and commendation of 
celibacy in 1 Corinthians 7. The Protestant side used Pauline theol- 
ogy to undergird the dignity of marriage as a vocation that effectively 
displaced monasticism and priestly celibacy as ways of life especially 
pleasing to God, enlisting texts such as Ephesians 5 to argue for the 
normative character of marriage. Some have argued that Protestant 
marriages were therefore also more likely to be companionable, though 


55 The ambiguous progress of education for women in the sixteenth century is sur- 
veyed by Merry E. Wiesner, Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe (second edition; 
Cambridge, Eng., 2000), pp. 146-58. For an account of how catechism in particular 
(often marshaling or alluding to many of the Pauline texts and themes we have been 
examining) inculcated patriarchal ideology even before the Reformation, see Robert 
James Bast, Honor Your Fathers: Catechisms and the Emergence of a Patriarchal Ideology in 
Germany, 1400-1600 (Leiden, 1997). 

°° Natalie Zemon Davis, “City Women and Religious Change,” in Society and Culture 
in Early Modern France (Stanford, 1975), pp. 65-96: “Wherever one looks in the Prot- 
estant propaganda of the 1560’s, the Christian woman is identified by her relation to 
scripture” (p. 78). 
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(again) recent research has suggested that Protestants were not so very 
different from their Roman Catholic counterparts.” 

There is yet one more controversial way in which Pauline texts came 
to bear on questions of woman's equality. The sixteenth century saw a 
number of reforms that opposed the traditional double standard with 
respect to divorce—the practice, often encoded into legislation, whereby 
it was vastly easier for men to level charges of adultery and to initiate 
the dissolution of a marriage than it was for women. Protestant cities 
and regions generally reformed not only their theology of marriage and 
divorce but also their laws, with two notable implications: first, several 
Reformers pressed for revisions that repudiated the double standard 
in marriage legislation; second, the argument often appealed to the 
mutual indebtedness of spouses, as set forth in 1 Cor. 7:3—5. Such was 
the case in Calvin's Geneva, but earlier still in Basel and Zurich.” Just 
how the theory of egalitarian marital standards worked out in practice 
was, as we have seen repeatedly, both inconsistent in its sixteenth-cen- 
tury context and contested among scholars today. In Calvin's case, his 
1541 proposal for legislative change was stonewalled until 1561 and 
remained on the books for only a few decades. The implementation 
of his ideals was uneven, at best, even by Calvin himself, and scholars 
have more generally identified many less than egalitarian aspects to 
Protestant marriage reforms.” Nonetheless, regardless of how consistent 
or satisfying these attempts at reform were, they were self-consciously 


®© Marriage and family life among Protestants and Catholics has generated a vast 
literature, some of which continues to debate the relative merits of each group. For 
a survey of important aspects (with extensive bibliography), see the chapters on “The 
female life-cycle” and “Religion” in Wiesner, Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe. 

5* On opposition to the double standard among the Reformers, see Cornelia Seeger, 
Nullité de mariage, divorce et séparation de corps a Genéve, au temps de Calvin: Fondements doc- 
trinaux, loi et jurisprudence (Lausanne, 1989), pp. 403-4, 464-65, and studies cited there; 
more generally, see Keith V. Thomas, “The Double Standard,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas 20 (1959), 195—216. For Calvin’s resistance to the double standard in cases of 
adultery, see most recently John Witte, Jr, and Robert M. Kingdon, Sex, Marriage, and 
Family in John Calvin’s Geneva, Vol. 1: Courtship, Engagement, and Marriage (Grand Rapids, 
2005), p. 269. 

© André Biéler, L'homme et la femme dans la morale Calviniste: La doctrine réformée sur Pamour; 
le mariage, le célibat, le divorce, l'adultére et la prostitution, considérée dans son cadre historique 
(Geneva, 1963), p. 124; PE. Hughes, ed. The Register of the Company of Pastors of Geneva 
in the Time of Calvin (Grand Rapids, 1966), p. 72 n. 53; E. William Monter, “Women 
in Calvinist Geneva (1550—-1800)," Signs 6 (1980), 192-93. 

See note 68 above, as well as Karen Spierling’s chapter in this book; some of this 
literature is discussed in Thompson, Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah, pp. 7-16. 
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attempts to be more biblical—framed in equal parts by the words of 
Paul and those of Jesus. 


Women in Public: Exceptions that Probe the Rules 


It should be clear by now that the intention of commentators and other 
sixteenth-century ecclesiastical writers was usually to restore what they 
saw as the traditional biblical understanding of gender roles and gender 
relations. For Protestants, this restoration entailed a renewed case for the 
dignity of marriage and for the calling of women as wives and mothers. 
It also entailed an affirmation, not really new, of the spiritual equality 
of women with men, but—again, in the case of Protestantism—the 
new shape of Christian discipleship made basic literacy and a basic 
theological knowledge a new priority. Both factors had the potential to 
contribute to a higher view of women, but none of these male writers 
envisioned any radical changes to traditional social or domestic order 
with their expectations for the private and submissive role of women. 

So it may come as at least a mild surprise to find a sustained recog- 
nition, especially among Protestant Reformers, that sometimes women 
may assume public leadership, though it may be less of a surprise to 
learn that this recognition had significantly Pauline roots. The seedbed 
from which this development germinated was the discussion of women 
and prophecy, particularly in 1 Corinthians 11 and 14, though texts 
from the Old Testament and the Acts of the Apostles that depicted 
women as prophets added complicating precedents. Another crucial 
ingredient was the radical change in the Protestant doctrine of min- 
istry, whereby the sacramental priesthood had been displaced by a 
representative model that presupposed the priesthood of all believers 
and redefined notions of apostolic tradition and apostolic succession. 
As early as 1521, writing against Catholic objections that the injunc- 
tion for women’s silence in 1 Cor. 14:34 refuted his doctrine of the 
universal Christian priesthood, Luther freely admitted that the barrier 
against women was permeable: 


Although everyone has the right to preach, one should not use any person 
for this task...unless he is better fitted than others. ... Thus Paul forbids 
women to preach in the congregation where men are present who are 
skilled in speaking... because it is much more fitting and proper for a 
man to speak, a man is also more skilled at it.... Therefore order, disci- 
pline, and respect demand that women keep silent when men speak; but 
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if no man were to preach, then it would be necessary for the women 
to preach."! 


What Luther has described here 1s by no means a change in Protes- 
tant polity, so that women might regularly be considered as candidates 
for the preaching office. But it 1s a significant change all the same, 
whereby women might be considered as genuinely filling a prophetic 
calling—not forever, but for a while, so long as *emergency" circum- 
stances obtain. 

Aside from the biblical accounts of women prophets and the anec- 
dotal examples of remarkable Christian women, there seem to be no 
direct precedents for the explicit doctrine of women as emergency min- 
isters that emerges in the sixteenth century. There is at least a distant 
parallel to be found in the practice of midwife baptism— emergency" 
baptism—1n the middle ages, but it is striking that sixteenth-century 
writers do not draw the connection. Indeed, Calvin is vehement in 
his opposition to midwife baptism, yet he grants, if reluctantly, that 
women may exercise some form of preaching or teaching ministry in 
emergent circumstances. The doctrine also cannot claim a Protestant 
origin, for it appears a decade before Luther’s words, in the 1512 
Pauline commentary of Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples.” Nonetheless, the 
position found multiple advocates, and most were Protestants, whose 
non-sacramental doctrines of ministry would naturally be more open 
to women filling a role that was more prophetic than priestly. Thus, 
after Lefévre and Luther, the concession for women’s emergency 
ministry appears—usually, but not always, with reference to Paul and 
1 Corinthians—in François Lambert’s 1526 treatise on spiritual gifts in 
1 Corinthians; in passing remarks of Calvin that date from 1535 and 
1546 and draw on 1 Cor. 14:34—40; and in lectures on 1 Corinthians 
delivered by Vermigli around 1549.” It is hard to identify the exact 


? Luther, Vom Mifibrauch der Messen (WA 8:497, LW 36:151—52). That women are 
raised up as a means of reproaching men for their failures is a notion traceable to 
Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum 1.25 (PL 23:244, NPNE? 6:364), but Luther's account lacks 
the imputation of shaming that is found in Jerome. 

? Lefévre d'Etaples [Faber Stapulensis], Comm. 1 Cor 14:34—35 (fol. 128v). 

7 Lambert, Commentarii de prophetia, eruditione atque linguis, deque litera et spiritu (Strasbourg, 
[1526]; Calvin, Institutes 4.10.31 and Comm. I Cor. 14:34—40; Vermigli, Comm. I Cor. 
16:15 (fol. 453v), cf. also Comm. Judges 4:5 (fol. 67r). For further discussion of Lefèvre, 
Calvin, and Vermigli, see Thompson, Calvin and the Daughters of Sarah, pp. 196—205; 
for Vermigli, Lambert, and the ecclesiastical unrest in Strasbourg, see Thompson, 
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provenance or impulse of this doctrine. In many cases, these authors 
justify the temporary service of women on the grounds of special 
circumstances, such as a church’s disorganized state or a “missionary” 
situation where no man can be found who is fit to preach. Even as 
Luther’s earliest remarks arose in response to the excesses of Roman 
Catholic claims, Vermigli’s remarks were sometimes framed as his 
rejoinder to certain Anabaptists who claimed that women may preach 
even if never instructed. Calvin’s reluctant comments are perhaps the 
most puzzling of all, though (as may be true for many of these writ- 
ers) he may have been less interested in leading readers to expect such 
exceptions in the future than in rationalizing and containing previous 
exceptions known to him.” Yet, however strongly Calvin affirmed the 
usual precedence ceded to men by St. Paul, he still insisted that the 
emergency ministry of women fell among the adiaphora as a matter of 
polity and therefore did not bear directly on a woman’s salvation. In all 
these cases, here is a very real shift in Pauline exegesis, where a small 
but important cluster of sixteenth-century exegetes came to advocate a 
view that was clearly at odds with the majority of their contemporaries 
and predecessors.” 


“Patriarchy and Prophetesses: Tradition and Innovation in Vermigli’s Doctrine of 
Woman,” in Peter Martyr Vermigh and the European Reformations: Semper Reformanda, ed. 
Frank A. James III (Leiden, 2004), pp. 139-58. 

™ Douglass thus notes Calvin's probable acquaintance with the quasi-public min- 
istries of Marie Dentiére and Claudine Levet in Geneva (Women, Freedom, and Calvin, 
pp. 98-105), even as Vermigli and Lambert would have known of similar actions on 
the part of some women in Strasbourg (previous note). 

3 One cannot extrapolate from the minority view expressed here to the views of 
other Reformers. At the far extreme (and despite the theological concord that Calvin 
and he cultivated), Heinrich Bullinger seems to have had no place for the public min- 
istry of women. Not only did he argue that women prophets in Corinth were merely 
listening to prophecy, his household “advice book,” Der Christliche Eestand (Zurich, 1540), 
depicted even a woman’s excessive ornamentation in church as so scandalous that “It 
were better that such people be thrust into a sacke, with a mylstone hanged aboute 
theyr neckes (as Christ saieth) drowned, then thus to offende anye one of the least in 
the congregacyon” (as translated in the 1542 London edition, The golden] boke of chris- 
ten matrimonye [STC 4045.5], fol. Ixxvii-r). See also Carrie Euler, “Heinrich Bullinger, 
Marriage, and the English Reformation: The christen state of Matrimonye in England, 
1540-53,” Sixteenth Century Journal 34 (2003), 367-93. 
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There are without a doubt many more questions bearing on the Pau- 
line theology of gender that could be pursued and described in the 
context of the sixteenth century, but we will close with only one more: 
How were these Pauline teachings received by women in the sixteenth- 
century? This is not an easy question to answer, for even the appear- 
ance of a consensus among Protestant commentators in support of the 
traditional hierarchical reading of gender relations begs the question 
of whether that consensus reflected reality or was intended, rather, 
to advance a threatened or unrealized ideal. Obtaining an answer 1s 
further complicated by the difficulty in obtaining evidence from the 
majority of sixteenth-century women, who left few if any historical 
traces. Indeed, the technical character of our own project may well 
add further complications, insofar as we have looking for some sort of 
special Paulinism in a century for which the New Testament, if not the 
entire Bible, was more often read as an undifferentiated and harmoni- 
ous book rather than as a collection of diverse voices speaking with 
unequal authority. 

Bearing these caveats in mind, it remains worthwhile to sample the 
views of some of the century’s more articulate and engaged women 
on the subject of theology, including Argula von Grumbach, Katha- 
rina Schütz Zell, and Marie Dentiére. All three of these women found 
themselves not only writing openly on various doctrinal controversies 
of the Reformation—including, among other matters, questions of 
religious persecution, ecclesiastical and biblical authority, justification 
by faith and the priesthood of believers, and clerical marriage—but 
also having to defend their own right, as women, to speak and write 
in such a public manner. In the course of their lives and actions, they 
not only demonstrated their familiarity with the writings of the major 
Reformers, but also acquired a personal acquaintance with some of 
those Reformers, including Luther, Bucer, Calvin, and others. ‘The lives 
and controversies of these women are described in detail elsewhere." 


7° Argula von Grumbach and her public writings on behalf of Arsacius Seehofer 
are introduced and edited by Peter Matheson in Argula von Grumbach: A Woman's Voice 
in the Reformation (Edinburgh, 1995). Katharina Schütz Zell’s works have been studied 
and edited by Elsie Anne McKee in Katharina Schütz Zell, Vol. 1: The Life and Thought of 
a Sixteenth- Century Reformer and Vol. 2: The Writings: A Critical Edition (Leiden, 1999); much 
of the second volume has been translated by McKee in Katharina Schütz Zell, Church 
Mother: The Writings of a Protestant Reformer in Sixteenth-Century Germany (Chicago, 2006). 
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What can be offered here, however, are a few observations about how 
Paul does or does not figure in their writings, particularly with respect 
to the issues we have considered above. 

Of these three women, Schütz Zell left the largest and most varied 
body of writing. She displays a formidable knowledge of scripture, 
and her writings are filled with quotations, paraphrases, and allusions 
from most of the books of the Bible. *For Schütz Zell as for many of 
her contemporaries, John and Matthew are the pre-eminent Gospels,” 
Elsie McKee observes. “However—and this is hardly a surprise for a 
Protestant—it is the Pauline corpus...which has the dominant voice 
among the epistles."" Argula von Grumbach left a smaller body of 
writing, but a similar profile seems to emerge,” and probably for similar 
reasons, namely, that she was a person serious about the knowledge of 
scripture and committed both to Protestant doctrines and Protestant 
piety. Dentiére’s written legacy is smaller still, but her use of scripture 
hints at the same tendencies, with a strong preference for Matthew, 
John, and Paul's epistles.” 

On questions of the nature and role of women, however, these three 
women are only mildly Pauline. That is to say, while they are certainly 
aware of the prohibitions in 1 Corinthians 14 and 1 Timothy 2 against 
women speaking or teaching in church, these two passages are not 
particularly prominent, appearing mostly in cameo as the point of 
departure for a larger argument. To be sure, these verses mostly do 
not need mentioning: each of these writers is keenly aware that she 
has stepped outside a woman's usual calling and that she labors in the 


Marie Dentiére has received considerable attention in journal articles, most of which 
are listed in Mary B. McKinley's recent English edition and translation, Marie Dentiére, 
Epistle to Marguerite de Navarre and Preface to a Sermon by John Calvin (Chicago, 2004). 

7 McKee, Katharina Schütz Zell, 1:245. 

7? Matheson's numbers indicate that she especially favored Isaiah and Jeremiah in 
the Old Testament and Matthew and John in the New; see Argula von Grumbach, pp. 
28—29. 

7? By my calculations, about 20% of Dentiére's references are to Matthew and John, 
while 30% list the Pauline epistles, but these statistics regarding her use of scripture 
are based on the rather loose Bible references in the margins of her epistle to Mar- 
guerite, which—like the writings of von Grumbach and Schütz Zell—devotes more 
space and attention to contested theological issues than to the question of a woman's 
right to speak or preach. 

8° By checking scripture indexes and marginal references, I would count two clear 
references to 1 Tim. 2:12 and/or 1 Cor. 14:34—35 in Schütz Zell (pp. 82 and 196 in 
the English edition, checked against the critical text) and one each in von Grumbach 
(p. 79) and Dentiére (p. 53). 
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face of male contempt and stereotypes. In defense of a woman’s right 
to speak, write, and rebuke, some use is made of Paul’s words in Gal. 
3:28, that “in Christ there is neither male nor female”—at least two 
instances in Schütz Zell, a single but important instance in Dentiére, 
yet apparently not at all by von Grumbach. Dentiére’s use of the verse 
is worth excerpting here: 


To excuse themselves, they will say,...“It is not up to women to know 
[scripture], nor to people who are not learned, who do not have degrees 
and the rank of doctor; but they should just believe simply without 
questioning anything.”...I ask, did not Jesus die as much for the poor 
ignorant people and the idiots as for my dear sirs the shaved, tonsured, 
and mitred?...Do we have two Gospels, one for men and another for 
women? One for the wise and another for the fools? Are we not one in 
our Lord? ...'There is no male and female, nor servant nor free man.?! 


Dentiére models a number of moves common to her contemporaries. 
Paul's egalitarian dictum in Gal. 3:28 is used to counter his own pro- 
hibition against women speaking—a prohibition that is only implied by 
Dentiére but one that is explicit in the apology that Schütz Zell wrote 
on behalf of her husband.” Nonetheless, while Gal. 3:28 is a potent 
verse to mention, it 1s but a small part of the biblical defenses raised 
by these women. Another line of argument—still Pauline, drawing 
on | Corinthians—is Dentiére’s insistence that the gospel is especially 
addressed to those whom the world numbers among the weak and the 
foolish. (A similar argument 1s made by Schütz Zell, but from the story 
of Balaam's ass in Numbers 22.) 

More commonly, however, these women counter the Pauline prohibi- 
tions by an appeal to non-Pauline texts. For example, all three found 
precedent in the various examples of biblical women who spoke in 
public and exercised leadership, as well as in the promise of Joel 2 
that was fulfilled in Acts 2, that the Spirit would be poured out on all 
flesh, explicitly anointing both sons and daughters.?? Thus, if Dentiére’s 
appeal to the “foolishness” of the gospel invoked a Pauline argument 


8! Dentiére, Epistle to Marguerite, p. 79. 

82 Schütz Zell, “Apologia for Master Matthew Zell,” in McKee, ed., Church Mother, 
p. 82. 

55 For another instance in which a woman's apparent transgression of 1 Corinthians 
14 and 1 Timothy 2 was ameliorated by appeal to Joel 2—an appeal raised, in this 
case, by male preachers who wrote appreciative expositions of her hymn—see Mary 
Jane Haemig, “Elisabeth Cruciger (15002-1535): The Case of the Disappearing Hymn 
Writer,” Sixteenth Century Journal 32 (2001), 21—44, esp. 35-40. 
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that was potentially gender-neutral (dividing not men from women, but 
the pretentious and hypocrites from simple believers), these writers found 
many more testimonies outside the letters of Paul that called them to 
speak simply as a matter of Christian duty to confess one’s faith and 
to bear witness to the truth. Matthew 10:32-33 was a prominent part 
of von Grumbach's opening salvo: “Whoever confesses me before 
another I too will confess before my heavenly father"—a warning that 
she links to similar texts about confession, warning, and exhortation 
in Luke 9 and Ezekiel 33, even as Schütz Zell invokes Ezekiel 22.°* 
Indeed, for von Grumbach, such confession may be an instance of 
the clausula petri in Acts 5:29, according to which women, too, owe 
more obedience to God than to human authority? Dentiére adds an 
argument drawn from one of Jesus’ parables, to the effect that for her 
or other women to keep silent would be like burying talents that the 
Lord has given them.*° 

It is important to note that the defense of women speaking that 
is common to all three writers is for the most part ancillary to their 
defense of something else, namely, the teachings and practices of the 
Protestant Reformation. In other words, it is not to be expected that 
these women or these writings should address with any deliberation 
the less contested issues discussed by the day's more properly exegetical 
literature—issues such as the image of God and theological anthropol- 
ogy, or the effects of sin, or even questions pertaining to the Pauline 
ideal of domestic relations. As Elsie McKee has discussed in detail, 
Schütz Zell generally endeavored to show how she had conformed to 
biblical patterns for Christian marriage and recognized that men have 
a right to the ordained ministry of preaching that women, in ordinary 
circumstances, do not." Of course, at the moment these women rose 
to speak or write a word of defense or rebuke, none of them saw their 
own circumstances as ordinary. The pattern of their defenses—including 


8t Matheson found twenty-two instances in which von Grumbach quoted Matthew 
10 (Argula von Grumbach, p. 29, cf. 75, 90). Schütz Zell placed the same verse at the 
head of her “Letter...concerning Mr. Ludwig Rabus" (in McKee, ed., Church Mother, 
p. 223); her reference to Ezekiel 22 occurs toward the end of her “Apologia” (in Church 
Mother, p. 81). 

3 Sec her letters to the University of Ingolstadt and to Duke Wilhelm, in Matheson, 
ed., Argula von Grumbach, pp. 76—77, 100, 104. 

3 Dentiére, Epistle to Marguerite, pp. 53, 56. 

*' To be sure, as McKee points out on behalf of Schütz Zell, to be obliged to rebuke 
or exhort someone is not at all the same thing as presuming to be called to the office 
of preacher; see Katharina Schütz Zell, 1:410—418. 
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their use of scriptures, Pauline and otherwise—thus seems governed 
by a larger pattern described by Merry Wiesner: “In our terminology, 
male religious and political authorities thought of women as a sex,” 
that is, as members of a group defined by the natural constraints of a 
biological identity, “while the women who have left us their thoughts 
thought of women as a gender.” In other words, *[t|hey saw themselves 
(and sometimes other women) as less determined by their biology and 
sexual status and more by their intellectual capacities, spiritual gifts, and, 
among noblewomen, social class”—factors that ought to have upstaged 
the lesser matter, theologically speaking, of their identity as women.™ 

One might add that these women implemented such a pattern also 
in their exegesis, emphasizing the secondary importance of gender in 
scripture over against weightier matters of doctrine and salvation, and 
invoked the precedents offered by notable women who led, spoke, taught, 
and prophesied throughout the Old Testament and the New. Yet if they 
found it easier to extract a defense for their exceptional behavior from 
the exceptional women of scripture than from the precepts of Paul, they 
were not necessarily less Pauline than the male commentators of their 
day. Particularly among Protestants, both men and women were quick 
to sit at the apostle’s feet to hear what he had to say about doctrine 
and salvation; indeed, much of the impulse for these women to speak 
stems directly from their notion that the good news of justification by 
faith alone is to be found most clearly in the epistles of Paul. If, as we 
have seen, some of Paul’s female readers were capable of neutralizing 
Paul’s hierarchical teachings by invoking his egalitarian pronouncement 
in Gal. 3:28, they were merely modeling a maneuver performed also 
by their male contemporaries, albeit in reverse. 


V. Conclusion 


What changed with respect to Paul and women in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? So far as concerns commentary and sermon literature, one would 
expect at least some trickle-down effects from the gradual displacement 
of allegory by the usually plainer and more literal interpretations of 


88 Merry E. Wiesner, “The Reformation of the Women,” in Gender, Church, and State 
in Early Modern Germany (London, 1998), pp. 63-78, here citing pp. 77 (italics mine) 
and 78. 
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humanists and Protestants, even as growing interest in biblical languages 
would prompt closer attention to questions of context and genre, and 
the spread of printing would increase the production and consumption 
of exegetical and homiletic literature. Factors such as these may well 
have contributed to some of the subtle shifts observed above, such as 
the tendency for some of the more esoteric issues—questions about 
whether the man or the woman was created of more noble material, 
or Augustine’s consideration of the trinitarian shape of the image of 
God—to be pushed to the margins of commentaries. Yet these tradi- 
tional and crowd-pleasing questions did not go away; they often reap- 
peared in works like Agrippa’s Declamation and other writings destined 
for popular consumption, and they stood alongside the Pauline argu- 
ments as bits of exegetical lore that challenged, if not influenced, how 
Paul might be read.” The ecclesiastical commentators of the sixteenth 
century seem not only aware of these traditional arguments (possibly 
mediated by Lyra or rabbinic sources) that seem to bear on the special 
goodness or badness of women, but also of the arguments’ continuing 
appeal, even if they just as often ignore them. 

In any case, as we saw in the skepticism with which Calvin and Ver- 
migli greeted Paul's appeal to Adam's prior creation, sixteenth-century 
commentators can display a greater recognition of the varying weights 
and nuances of even the arguments advanced by the Bible itself. Some 
of those nuances of biblical argument were not only recognized by 
sixteenth-century exegetes, they may have been produced by them, as 
we saw in the contrast between Calvin's more moderate Latin lectures 
and the vernacular sermons that bore a greater tendency to polarize 
gender differences. But Calvin also shared the tendency of Protestant 
interpreters to repudiate the prevailing double standard in questions 
of adultery and divorce, and to do so on the basis of their reading of 
Paul in 1 Corinthians 7—reminding us that even patriarchal interpret- 
ers can usually be found to hold positions that cannot be reduced to 
“merely” patriarchy.?? 


8° As noted, Agrippa's Declamation was widely disseminated in vernacular editions, 


but writers also adapted and borrowed its arguments. One notable example of distant 
influence occurs in The Monument of Matrones (STC 1892; London, 1582), Thomas 
Bentley's massive compilation of devotional reading for women, where Eve's excellence 
is linked to her later creation and the superiority of the material from which she was 
fashioned (“Sixth Lamp," p. 86). 

°° It is unfortunately easy to see only half of this picture. One example arises from 
the case of Thomas Bentley (previous note; also addressed in Karen Spierling's essay 
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A similar observation might be made concerning the theology of 
women in emergency roles—arguably, a new development in reading 
Paul, and a significant gloss to the otherwise apodictic readings of 
1 Cor. 14:34—35 and 1 Tim. 2:12. In all likelihood, and even if it was 
only a minority view, this new theology of women's emergency ministry 
was surely less the result of inductive exegesis than a sixteenth-century 
re-contextualization of Paul—that is to say, an accommodation or 
response to the actual contribution of women during the early and 
disordered days of the Reformation. That Luther, Calvin, Vermigli 
and a few others conceded such an office to women only in exceptional 
circumstances and only in the absence of a more qualified man might 
be viewed as an attempt on behalf of patriarchy to exert some control, 
in principle at least, and to foreclose any regular public ministry by 
women. Indeed, their concession probably was an attempt at damage 
control, and it surely succeeded. But as a concession, their moderately 
permissive reading of Paul also modeled a kind of unprecedented 
flexibility that effectively ratified the central theological point asserted 
equally by Katharina Schütz Zell, Argula von Grumbach, and Marie 
Dentiére: that the Pauline theology of gender was itself not the heart 
of Pauline theology. 


at nn. 65-69). In “Subordinating Women: Thomas Bentley's Use of Biblical Women 
in "The Monument of Matrones’ (1582),” in Church History 60 (1991), 289—300, Colin 
Atkinson and Jo B. Atkinson have no trouble demonstrating that Bentley's agenda was 
patriarchal, yet they ignore his long list of “famous and godly women" of the Bible 
who “are to be praysed for their excellent witte, wisedome, learning, prophesiyng, skil 
in arts, pollicy in government, strength, audacitie to bring mightie memorable things, 
and worthy valiant actes to passe for the delivery of them selves and Gods people" 
(“Sixth Lamp," p. 88). For Bentley to extol the prophetic gifts of Philip's daughters 
(among others) as models for sixteenth-century women suggests that his particular 
form of patriarchy bore a complicated agenda, to say the least. A similar example 
could be drawn from Marie Dentiére, whose only other extant work is her enthusiastic 
preface to Calvin's sermon on | Tim. 2:9-11, which urges women to modesty in their 
apparel—and leads into the subsequent verses that prohibit women from teaching 
men. Dentiére’s preface, signed only with her initials, might strike readers today as 
ironic when read alongside her defense of women, but McKinley's introduction to the 
English translation (pp. 22-23, 30—34; see n. 76, above) offers a plausible account of 
why Dentiére might be sincere in her concern for the public demeanor of Protestant 
women. Clearly, it is no easy task to represent the complex motives of sixteenth-century 
writers in their exegesis and application of biblical texts, especially those that intertwine 
hierarchical and egalitarian trajectories. 
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PAUL AND THE CARE OF THE POOR DURING THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY: A CASE STUDY 


Kurt K. Hendel 


Poverty and the care of the poor were lofty challenges for 16th-century 
European society. They also became necessary priorities for both the 
Roman and the evangelical ecclesiastical communities. Social, political, 
economic, and theological changes demanded that poverty, begging, 
and the care of the poor be reconsidered and re-envisioned. Since this 
time period was a vibrantly religious age, biblical interpretations and 
theological perspectives informed and even shaped both theoretical 
presuppositions and practical reform proposals. The apostle Paul and 
what was understood to be his corpus of canonical writings played 
a normative role in the theological debates of the Reformation era. 
While Martin Luther’s interpretation of Paul has been a lively topic of 
scholarly debate, it is clear that the initiator of the Reformation consid- 
ered the evangelical doctrine of justification to be a faithful exposition 
of Pauline biblical theology and, hence, of the gospel. That doctrine, 
which became the center piece of Reformation theology, impacted the 
social-ethical insights and proposals of Luther, Jean Calvin, and other 
Protestant reformers. Paul was also an important biblical authority for 
the Roman tradition. However, the questions of whether and how Paul 
influenced 16th-century poor relief have been left essentially unanswered 
by modern Reformation scholarship. ‘This chapter is, therefore, intended 
to serve as a preliminary exploration of those questions. It also seeks 
to offer initial answers. In order to accomplish those goals, it will focus 
particularly on the poor relief proposals of Johannes Bugenhagen. That 
focus is justified because the Pomeranian Reformer was one of the most 
important and influential proponents of the care of the poor during 
the Reformation period, and his church orders are one of the most 
extensive collections of 16th-century sources dealing with poor relief. 
His proposals did not address only one city or even one territory but 
much of northern Germany and parts of Scandinavia. As the specifics 
of Bugenhagen’s practical proposals are described and analyzed, the 
use of Paul by the Reformer and the impact of the Pauline writings on 
his recommendations will became apparent. Bugenhagen’s use of Paul 
is quite similar to that of other 16th-century reformers who address the 
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care of the poor. Hence, this analysis of Bugenhagen’s church orders 
functions as a focused, though representative, case study of the influence 
of Paul on poor relief during the century of the Reformation. 

Johannes Bugenhagen (1485-1558), known to his contemporaries as 
Dr. Pomeranus, was one of Luther’s closest and most significant col- 
leagues. After joining the Reformation movement in 1521, he served 
as pastor of St. Mary's church in Wittenberg; general superintendent 
of the churches in Electoral Saxony; professor at the University of 
Wittenberg; leading evangelical theologian, with particular contribu- 
tions to sacramental theology and the relationship of faith and works; 
writer of massive biblical commentaries; and organizational genius of 
the Lutheran Reformation. Modern historical scholarship recognizes 
particularly this latter role, and it was in that role that he produced his 
church orders. Bugenhagen either wrote or significantly impacted eight 
church orders.' By means of these orders he helped to stabilize and 
to give practical direction to the Reformation movement, especially in 
the cities and territories of northern Germany and Scandinavia. ‘The 
church orders addressed particularly three major ecclesiastical concerns, 
namely, liturgical matters, education, and the care of the poor. While the 
orders contain some theological and theoretical materials, particularly in 
the liturgical section, they are primarily practical documents which give 
precise and detailed guidelines regarding the worship life, educational 
institutions and curricula, and poor relief efforts of the Lutheran com- 
munities. It is in the third section that Bugenhagen articulated precise 
and detailed instructions for the establishment of an evangelical system 
of poor relief centered on the poor chest. 


! Bugenhagen's Kirchenordnungen, or church orders, are those of Braunschweig 
(1528), Hamburg (1529), Lübeck (1531), Pomerania (1535), Denmark (1537), Schleswig- 
Holstein (1542), Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel (1543), and Hildesheim (1544). With 
the exceptions of the Danish and Schleswig-Holstein orders, critical editions of the 
Bugenhagen church orders have been published in Emil Sehling, ed., Die evangelischen 
Karchenordnungen des XVI. Jahrhunderts, 15 vols (Leipzig and Tübingen, 1902-80). Hereafter 
referred to as Sehling plus volume number. Bugenhagen did not write the Schleswig- 
Holstein church order, although he approved it and added an introduction. Because 
of these realities and since it was clearly shaped by and reflects Bugenhagen's ideas, it 
is generally included in the corpus of his church orders. 

? For a discussion of Bugenhagen's poor relief system see Tim Lorentzen, Johannes 
Bugenhagen als Reformator der öffentlichen Fürsorge, Spätmittelalter, Humanismus, Reforma- 
tion, vol. 44 (Tübingen, 2008). This work was not consulted because it was published 
after the chapter was submitted. See also Frank P. Lane, “Poverty and Poor Relief in 
the German Church Orders of Johann Bugenhagen, 1485-1558,” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1973) and Kurt K. Hendel, “The Care of 
the Poor: An Evangelical Perspective,” Currents in Theology and Mission, 15,6 (December, 
1988), pp. 526-532. 
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The careful attention devoted to the problem of poverty and the 
care of the poor in Bugenhagen's church orders? indicates that these 
issues were a priority, not only for the Reformer himself, but also for 
the evangelical movement in general. Bugenhagen was, after all, a 
designated representative of Luther and of the Wittenberg movement 
as he labored in various cities and territories. He also embarked on his 
organizational journeys and pursued his work after official invitations 
from local ecclesiastical and temporal authorities.* The church orders 
which he wrote or which were produced under his auspices and with 
his approbation were also intended to be the legal bases and to provide 
the practical guidelines for the establishment of the emerging evangelical 
churches. They were, therefore, given authoritative status, and attempts 
were made to enforce their stipulations. Where this proved impossible, 
they at least served as important reminders of evangelical ideals. 


A theology of poor relief 


The Braunschweig church order of 1528 is the first and most significant 
of Bugenhagen's orders. Although he addresses local circumstances, 
makes contextual changes, and formulates certain points more fully 
in other orders, the basic themes and main features of Bugenhagen's 
liturgical, educational, and poor relief proposals are already present 
in this order. Thus it becomes a model for his future work. It is also 
in the Braunschweig church order that he explicates most clearly and 
fully the theological presuppositions which inspire his concern for the 
poor, which inform his practical institutional proposals, and which 


3 The church orders were essentially ecclesiastical constitutions which were often 
given legal status. They included regulations and authoritative proposals for the ordering 
of the church's life within the evangelical communities. Because of their official status 
or the authority of their authors they had a formative impact on shaping the liturgical, 
educational, and charitable structures of those communities. 

* For example, the city council of Braunschweig requested that Bugenhagen bring 
stability to the Reformation movement in the city after another reformer, Heinrich 
Winkel, proved to be too mild-mannered a person to unite the various ecclesiastical and 
political factions which had emerged. Upon his arrival in Braunschweig, Bugenhagen 
called together all of the evangelical preachers, presented to them the letter of the 
city council requesting his presence, and petitioned that they commission him for his 
work in their midst through the laying on of hands. They did, and Bugenhagen was 
consecrated a preacher and teacher in all the Braunschweig churches. See Hermann 
Hering, Doktor Pomeranus, Johannes Bugenhagen, (Schriften des Vereins für Reformations- 
geschichte) 22 (Halle, 1888), pp. 50-51. 
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constitute the theological bases for the Lutheran movement’s social 
consciousness. 

Bugenhagen echoes Luther’s social ethic of faith active in love? as 
he clarifies the ultimate motivation for the care of the poor at the 
beginning of the section of the Braunschweig church order entitled 
“Concerning the common chest of the poor.” He asserts: “If we wish 
to be Christians, then we must demonstrate that fact with our fruit.’ 
The fruits of faith, however, are not monasticism or other expressions 
of piety which the church has created and fostered throughout the 
centuries, for these are not divinely instituted. Rather, Christians serve 
God when they manifest the good works which are commanded by 
Christ and inspired by faith. These are the works of love which serve 
the neighbor who is in need. Christ will remember such works on 
Judgment Day, as Matthew 25 clearly teaches.’ 

With the zeal of one who had been captured by the evangelical mes- 
sage of the Reformation and who had discovered a new piety and a 
fresh understanding of the Christian life, the Reformer rehearses for his 
audience the variety of good works which the church had required and 
which had demanded substantial sacrifice of time and fiscal resources 
on the part of the people. He recalls the fees they had paid to priests 
and monks for their ecclesiastical services, including weddings, baptisms, 
and funerals; for the vast array of masses; for feast days; for candles and 
bells; for statues and pictures; for indulgences and pilgrimages. Both 
rich and poor were willing to pursue this false service of God devised 
by humans because they believed that they were doing good works 


? See, for example, Luther’s “The Freedom of a Christian," Helmut Lehmann and 
Jaroslav Pelikan, eds., Luther’s Works, 55 vols. (Philadelphia and St. Louis, 1955-1986), 
Volume 31, 329-377. Hereafter referred to as LW. George W. Forell’s analysis of 
Luther’s social ethics in Faith. Active in Love (Minneapolis, 1954) remains an incisive 
exploration of the Reformer’s thought. 

5 “Wille wy Christene syn, so möte wy jo dat in der frucht bewisen;...” Braunsch- 
weig, Sehling 6,1, 445. 

? Matthew 25:34—36, 40: “Then the King will say to those at his right hand, ‘Come, 
O blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world; for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me 
drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and you clothed me, I 
was sick and you visited me, I was in prison and you came to me.’...And the King 
will answer them, *Truly, I say to you, as you did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me." (RSV) This biblical text was a crucial one for Bugenha- 
gen, for he considered it to be a clear biblical justification for the individual believer's 
and the community's commitment to the care of the poor. See Braunschweig, Sehling 
6,1,445—446. 
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which were necessary in order to please God. He reminds his readers 
that through the preaching of the gospel they have been freed from 
this drudgery of the monks and the Roman church leaders and, more 
importantly, from horrible theological and spiritual error. Hence, it 1s 
truly lamentable that believers now complain about giving even a little 
to God by clothing and honoring the poor who are “the true images 
of God.”® One might expect such callousness from godless people, he 
admits, but not from those who wish to be evangelical, that is, true 
Christians. 

Even evangelical Christians obviously needed to be warned not to 
fall prey to the devil by making money their lord and god. Bugenhagen 
therefore challenges his fellow believers to use their financial resources 
efficaciously by serving Christ through the service of the neighbor. After 
all, the merciful are the blessed ones, for they will recetve mercy (Mat- 
thew 5:7). They will also be granted the necessities of life, for Christ 
promises: “Give, and it will be given to you;...” (Luke 6:38; RSV) Their 
resources will never be depleted, and they are able to rejoice in the 
knowledge that everything they have given to the poor has ultimately 
been given to God. Through such works, or fruits, they also prove that 
they “have become good trees through faith in Christ, .. ."? 

Although he does not emphasize this point in the Braunschweig 
church order, Bugenhagen warns evangelical Christians elsewhere 
against viewing their good works as means of attaining salvation. He 
also reiterates the caution that true good works are ultimately not 
the works required by humans but those which are commanded and 
expected by God, namely, love of God and the neighbor (Matthew 
22:37—40). In his lengthy treatise, Concerning the Christian Faith and true 
Good Works, he explains carefully that the evangelicals do not reject 
good works which are done for the sake of the neighbor, for God’s 
sake, and in accordance with God’s word. They do, however, reject 
all works, “...no matter how good they may be called, which are not 
done with a free heart, ... but on which the heart hangs and is so bound 
that 1t thinks that it earns forgiveness of sins and heaven itself through 
such works”.'° Although works “on which the heart hangs" appear to 


* *de rechten bilden Gades"; Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1, 446. 

? Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1, 447. 

10 «wo gut dat se ock moegen genoemet werden/de nicht myt fryem herten 
scheen/...suender an welcken dat herte so henget vnde gebunden ys/dat ydt menet 
daremeede vorgeeuynge der suenden vi den hemmel thovordenende.” In Van den 
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be good works, that appearance is misleading. Only faith can make 
human works truly good works, for if anything is amiss in the works of 
believers, faith remedies that situation.'! Expressions of love which serve 
the neighbor are true fruits of faith and, hence, good works which are 
pleasing to God. These expressions cannot consist merely of a friendly 
demeanor, of polite words, or even of giving respect and honor. They 
must include concrete actions which respond to specific needs of the 
neighbor. Furthermore, people cannot be satisfied with sharing their 
surplus. They must give sacrificially of the resources which they have 
earned through hard labor and which they need for their own suste- 
nance." Through such works of love people not only care for those in 
need, but they ultimately prove to the world that they are Christians. 
They themselves are also assured that they have true faith.? Faith 
expressed in loving service of the neighbor is, therefore, an essential 
aspect of the Christian life, never a matter of choice. In addition to 
pleasing God and benefiting the neighbor, good works are also done in 
order to curb sinful desires, so that saints, who are also still sinners, do 
not do the evil they are inclined to do, as St. Paul warns in Ephesians 


Christen louen vnde rechten guden wercken/wedder den falschen louen vnde erdychtede gude wercke 
(Wittenberg, 1526), p. XIX; see also pp. XLI-XLII. Hereafter referred to as Van den 
Christen louen. Bugenhagen addressed this work to the people of Hamburg. In 1524 the 
St. Nicholas congregation in Hamburg called Bugenhagen to serve as their pastor. 
However, Bugenhagen did not accept their call because the city council protested the 
congregation's action. Since he felt a deep responsibility to the people of Hamburg, 
however, he decided to explicate the evangelical doctrine of justification and the rela- 
tionship of faith and works in this treatise and to send it to the people as his pastoral 
epistle to them. Because he also gave practical advice concerning liturgical matters, 
educational reforms, and the care of the poor, this treatise may be viewed as a forerun- 
ner of his church orders. Bugenhagen was ultimately able to direct the Reformation 
movement in Hamburg and to write a church order for the city. 

1! “Allene de loue maket van vns guede boeme/dat ys/rechtuerdych vnde frye van 
den suenden/daruemme koene wy ock gude frucht bryngen/dat ys/alle vnse wercke 
synt guet yn den louen/feylet vns wor ynne/so maket ydt de loue wedder guet/als 
vaken gesecht ys. Wente eyn guet boem drecht suentwylen ock wol eynen woermadygen 
appel/edder eyne doue nutt.” Van den Christen louen, p. LXXXV. 

? Van den Christen louen, p. CIX (printed incorrectly as p. CXIX). 

5 “Tho dem veerden schole wy leren vnde weetenn de leue/dar my meede 
denenn vnsem negesten ynn allen noedenn/em tho nuette vnnde tho ehrenn doen 
wat wy koenen. Dar meede bewyse wy der werlt dat wy Christene synt/alse Christus 
seede/Johan. XIII vnd Johannes hefft dar van syne gantze Epistele geschreeuen/Ja 
wy sueluest werden gewysse dat vnse loue recht ys/wenn wy lyden vmme der war- 
heyt wyllen/vnde denen vnsen negesten dorch de leue/Suelcke luede myssbruken 
des Euangelien nycht/alse leyder veele doen/de leuer dat Euangelium schenden wen 
ehren/myt eerem moetwylligem vnrechtem leueende vnde handele/" Van den Christen 
louen, pp. CCXXXV-CCXXXVI. 
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4-6." Thus, good works have a dual efficacy. They serve the neighbor, 
but they also provide spiritual benefits to the one who does them. 

Bugenhagen approaches the problem of poverty and the need to 
care for the poor primarily from a theological perspective, although he 
is not oblivious to or indifferent about practical social and economic 
realities which must be addressed. Faith active in love, the central 
evangelical social-ethical principle, is clearly the theological founda- 
tion for his pragmatic institutional proposals. Poverty is not idealized 
by Bugenhagen or given spiritual or theological significance, although 
the poor are described as “the true images of God".? Poor relief, on 
the other hand, is clearly a matter of the gospel and of faith. It is, 
therefore, not an adiaphoron but an essential aspect of Christian living. 
The freedom which the gospel brings emancipates people of faith from 
bondage to human regulations and ceremonies. Such free and faithful 
people naturally and necessarily bring forth the fruits of faith which 
constitute the true service of God. That divine service is ultimately love 
of the neighbor, especially the neighbor in need. Christ is pleased by all 
manifestations of faith and love and will remember them on the Day 
of Judgment. The gospel and faith are, therefore, the ultimate moti- 
vating factors for individual and communal charitable work, including 
the care of the poor. As far as Bugenhagen is concerned, and here he 
agrees fully with Luther, individual Christians and a Christian society 
can have no more effective or profound motivation for social action. 
“Christian” is the operative word, however, for Bugenhagen addressed 
Christian people. His was, therefore, an evangelical, Christian poor 
relief theology and system. 


Private, family-based poor relief 


Before the public, communal structures of poor relief are examined, it 
must be pointed out that Bugenhagen did not view the poor chest as the 
first and surely not as the sole means of caring for the poor. The poor 
chest was always intended to supplement private, individual poor relief 
centered in the family. ‘Thus, poverty was to be addressed initially within 
the domestic sphere. On the basis of Galatians 6:10 and 1 Timothy 


14 Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,835. 
? Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,446. 
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5:8,'° Bugenhagen maintained that everyone who is able to do so must 
care for “his own"." That category includes one's immediate family; 
the wider circle of relatives; employees who are members of the house- 
hold; geographic neighbors; and other acquaintances, especially fellow 
believers of the gospel. Not even one's enemies dare be ignored during 
their time of need. Faith active in love and various biblical injunctions 
argued for such family-based, private care of the poor. Furthermore, if 
individuals did not fulfill their responsibilities, the limited fiscal resources 
of the poor chest would surely be overtaxed.'? The public character of 
the church orders and his concern to foster the implementation of a 
communal system of poor relief obviously necessitated that Bugenhagen 
focus his attention on the poor chest in these documents. However, 
his limited attention to private, family-based care of the poor is not 
indicative of the significance he placed on it. Theological convictions 
and fiscal necessities required that such private efforts be an integral 
part of poor relief efforts during the 16th century. 


The poor chest 


While the poor chest was intended to supplement, not supplant, private 
poor relief, Bugenhagen also realized that such a communal and public 
institution was absolutely essential. ‘The reasons were obvious to him, 
and he clarified them. Even though they may wish to do so, some 
people simply do not have the resources to care for the needs of those 
for whom they are directly responsible. Others refuse to fulfill their 
Christian responsibilities and leave their families and acquaintances 
without support. There are also many poor persons who have no rela- 
tives or friends who are willing or able to assist them in their time of 
need. For these reasons, Bugenhagen argued that the community must 
do what Christians have done since apostolic times. They must gather 


16 “So then, as we have opportunity, let us do good to all men, and especially to 
those who are of the household of faith.” (Galatians 6:10; RSV) “If one does not 
provide for his relatives, especially for his own family, he has disowned the faith and 
is worse than an unbeliever." (I Timothy 5:8; RSV) 

1 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,447; Hamburg, Sehling 5,531; Lübeck, Sehling 
5,336. 

18 See the church orders for Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,447,452; Hamburg, Seh- 
ling 5,531—532; Lübeck, Sehling 5,336; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, Sehling 6,1,77; 
Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,978. 
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communal resources which can be tapped to care for those in need, 
especially those who have no other means of support. This does not 
require that Christians hold all things in common, as the early followers 
of Christ did and as the monks claim to do. Such radical communism 
has not been commanded by God. Every community should and can 
gather a common treasure, however, without harming or overtaxing the 
resources of any of its members. After all, God loves a cheerful giver, 
as St. Paul assured the Corinthian Christians.'? By organizing such a 
common fund, the community can have a clear conscience, knowing 
that it is not neglecting its poor." Bugenhagen argued, therefore, that 
every civic community must establish a poor chest. The problem of 
poverty and the needs of the poor during the 16th century were such 
that they could not be addressed effectively through private efforts 
alone, although these were essential. ‘The community as a whole had 
to accept its responsibility to respond to these concerns corporately 
and with its common resources. Bugenhagen’s perspective was later 
confirmed by Jean Calvin who reminded his contemporaries that God 
created humans as social beings who are intended to live in community 
and to care for one another. Calvin explains: 


Let us realize that as God has thus joined us together, each of us 1s under 
obligation to his neighbours. If God had wished to keep everyone in 
isolation, then we would not have the necessity that compels us to mix 
with each other. Whatever people may wish, they must communicate 
with each other. So we have to come back to this: we have to know, in 
fact, that God wanted to make us members of one body. And just as the 
eye cannot do without the foot, the hand without the ear and the mouth 
without the stomach, likewise the great ones and the small cannot rest 
content with themselves but we must be united and have a mutual bond 
of fraternity. When we have that outlook, everyone will then conclude, “I 
see my neighbour needing me and if I were in such a quandary I should 
want to be helped, so I must do likewise.” In short, this intercourse of 
which St. Paul speaks here is the brotherly love that comes from the 
outlook we have when God has joined us together and linked us as if 
in one body, wishing that each one of us should busy himself for his 
neighbours and no-one should be devoted to himself but together we 
should also serve everyone.”! 


19 2 Corinthians 9:7. 

? Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,447. 

?! “Sermon LIII on I Timothy 6:17-19,” in Jean Calvin, Opera quae supersunt omnia, 
William Baum, Edward Cunitz and Edward Reuss, eds., 59 vols. (Corpus Reforma- 
torum, vols. 29-86), 53:639-640. Translated and quoted in André Biéler, Calvin’s 
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Bugenhagen proposed in his church orders that the common chest? 
serve as the communal institution of poor relief. All of the resources 
of the community which were designated for the care of the poor, for 
the maintenance of churches and schools, and for the remuneration 
of the ecclesiastical and educational personnel were deposited into 
this common chest, which was literally a large container strategically 
placed at a central location in a particular city. With the exception of 
his last two church orders, those of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel (1542) 
and Hildesheim (1544), he carefully distinguished between the two 
chests which constituted the common chest. ‘The resources placed in 
the poor chest? were to be used solely for the care of the poor, and the 
resources in the treasure chest”* were reserved for specific ecclesiastical 
matters, including the salary of pastors, teachers, and other personnel. 
The careful designation and use of resources were obviously matters 
of concern for Bugenhagen since a variety of pressing needs had to be 
addressed with these communal means, and he did not want designated 
resources to be diverted. It may be that the difficulty of administering 
two distinct chests, the intricate relationship between them, and the 
practical experiences with the chests in the evangelical territories caused 
him to eliminate the distinction in the two later orders. The goals of 
these institutions remained the same, however, whether the chests were 
carefully distinguished or not. 

The system of public, communal poor relief proposed by Bugenhagen 
was centered in the parish churches. Depending on specific situations, 
he suggested that a poor chest be located in every parish,” in the larger 
parishes of a particular city,” in every church of the cities," or simply 
in every city.? Quite obviously, the differences in these stipulations are 
not crucial and, no doubt, reflect local needs and circumstances. It is 
significant, however, that Bugenhagen envisioned the establishment 


Economic and Social Thought, Edward Dommen, ed.; trans. James Greig (Geneva, 2005), 
pp. 296-297. 

? Bugenhagen uses the term gemeinen kasten. 

? kasten der armen. 

?* schadtkasten. 

3 Hamburg, Sehling 5,532; Lübeck, Sehling 5,359; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, 
Sehling 6,1,76; Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,877. 

2 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,450. 

27 Pomerania, Sehling 4,336. 

? Ernst Michelsen, Hrsg., Die Schleswig-Holsteinische Kirchenordnung von 1542, (Schriften 
des Vereins für schleswig-holsteinische Kirchengeschichte), 1. Reihe, 10. Heft (Kiel, 
1920), p. 89. Hereafter referred to as Schleswig-Holstein church order. 
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of a poor chest in every substantial parish or civic community in the 
evangelical territories. These local poor chests were clearly intended 
to assure that the poor everywhere would be identified and assisted. 
Because he was a practical person and wanted these institutions to 
succeed, Bugenhagen also suggested that smaller parishes cooperate 
in supporting one common poor chest.?? Rural residents in evangelical 
territories and even people who lived in villages near larger towns and 
cities could presumably contribute to and benefit from the resources of 
poor chests in those larger communities." Bugenhagen also proposed 
that in larger cities with a number of parishes and, hence, a number of 
poor chests, one central poor chest be established as well. It appears that 
he makes this suggestion for the sake of greater security and efficiency. 
All of the collections of the individual chests, or simply their surplus 
funds, were to be deposited in this chest. The surplus funds were then 
used to assist people with special needs, such as victims of the plague, 
or to purchase a reserve supply of grain which could be distributed 
during times of insufficient harvests.*! Juan Luis Vives, the Spanish 
humanist and reformer and contemporary of Bugenhagen, anticipated 
some of Bugenhagen's stipulations in a poor relief proposal for the city 
of Bruges which he prepared in 1526. Vives, too, suggested that alms be 
deposited in “little boxes" in the main churches of Bruges rather than 
given directly to the poor, particularly to beggars.” Like Bugenhagen, 
he also encouraged the magistrates of the city to address the problem 
of the poor, to identify and register the poor, to train those who are 
able to work, and to provide adequate resources to care for those in 
need. Communal poor relief was, therefore, also a goal in regions of 
Europe which remained loyal to Rome. 

It must be emphasized that Bugenhagen did not envision the poor 
chest simply as a receptacle for eleemosynary resources. It was to be a 
carefully organized and effectively administered institution of poor relief. 
For this reason he designated specific personnel who were responsible 


? Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,880. 

3° See the “Ordinance of a Common Chest,” LW 45,182. 

3! Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,452; Lübeck, Sehling 5,359-360; Hildesheim, Sehling 
7,2,1,877. 

? Alice Trobiner, tr., On Assistance to the Poor (Toronto, 1999), p. 46. Hereafter 
referred to as Vives. Vives’ proposals in De subventione pauperum are similar to those 
in Bugenhagen’s church orders, although not as detailed and thorough. However, the 
Pomeranian Reformer gave no indication that he was aware of Vives’ work, published 
two years before the Braunschweig church order. 
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for the administration of this institution. The deacons? of the poor 
chest were assigned this responsibility. In light of his understanding of 
St. Paul, Jean Calvin later suggested that the Apostle had envisioned 
two types of deacons in Romans 12:8, those who distribute alms to 
the poor (“he who gives aid, with zeal” RSV), and those who actu- 
ally cared for the poor and the sick (“he who does acts of mercy, with 
cheerfulness” RSV). He concludes, therefore, that a double-diaconate 
should be appointed, those who administer the “affairs of the poor” and 
those who actually minister to the poor.** Bugenhagen did not make 
this distinction and envisioned one diaconate with full responsibilities 
for all aspects of poor relief. The deacons in Bugenhagen's poor relief 
system were to be chosen from the membership of the various parishes, 
and they were expected to serve without remuneration. 

Because the effectiveness of the whole system was largely dependent 
upon the ministry of the deacons, Bugenhagen articulated precise and 
detailed instructions concerning their election, character, and respon- 
sibilities. The number of deacons assigned to a poor chest varied from 
as small a group as three in Braunschweig? to as many as fifteen 
in Lübeck.” Local circumstances and needs once again impacted 
Bugenhagen's proposals. He was more concerned to guarantee sufficient 
human resources for the achievement of the task than about the precise 
number of deacons. In Braunschweig, the deacons were to be chosen 
from the city council, the officers" of the congregations, and previ- 
ous deacons. In other church orders Bugenhagen simply stated that 
the deacons should be appointed from the council and the citizenry. 
The Reformer did not always stipulate who elects these individuals, 
although the city council, pastors, and previous deacons were cited as 
specific groups of electors.” Because he recognized that the diaconal 
responsibilities demanded substantial commitments of time and energy, 
Bugenhagen limited the length of their service. Some deacons were 


55 Bugenhagen used the titles diakene, vorweser, and kastenheren interchangeably. 

3t John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, John T. McNeill, ed. and trans. Ford 
Lewis Battle (Philadelphia, 1960), book 4, chapter 3, part 9, p. 1061. 

3 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,451. 

3 Lübeck, Sehling 5,365-366. In the Hamburg church order (Sehling, 5,537) 
Bugenhagen suggests twelve deacons for the poor chest; in the Pomeranian church 
order (Sehling 4,337) five, six, or more deacons; and in the Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel 
(Sehling 6,1,78) and Hildesheim church orders (Sehling 7,2,1,880) six deacons. 

? vorordenten. 

38 Pomerania, Sehling 4,338; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, Sehling 6,1,78; Hildesheim, 
Sehling 7,2,1,881. 
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only expected to serve one year, and annual elections were, therefore, 
scheduled. In order to assure continuity and the smooth functioning 
of the poor chest, however, a larger percentage of deacons were asked 
to serve two or even three years.?? 

Not every person could be a deacon. Only the stellar, exemplary 
members of the community were candidates. The deacons in the cities 
and towns of evangelical Europe were expected to meet high moral 
standards. Citing Acts 6:3 and 1 Timothy 3:8-13, which he considered 
to be a Pauline text, Bugenhagen modeled the evangelical diaconate 
after that of the New Testament. His description of the character of the 
deacons is most detailed in the Braunschweig church order. Deacons 
are to be people full of the Holy Spirit and of wisdom, specifically, 
people who manifestly believe and love the gospel. They must have 
a clear conscience, live their lives according to God's word, and be 
inspired by faith. ‘This means that they cannot follow their own dictates 
or opinions but must be guided by the word of God. Otherwise they 
will not be able to deal justly with the resources of the poor chest, as 
Judas so aptly illustrates. Deacons must be honest, trustworthy, and 
enjoy a good reputation. They cannot be liars, drunkards, or covet- 
ous of shameful profit. They must be able parents, for they cannot be 
expected to function effectively publicly and as representatives of the 
community if they cannot do so in their own households. Their mar- 
riage relationships must be faithful, and their wives must be exemplary 
human beings." It is crucial that all offices in the church, including 
the diaconate, be exercised properly and honorably, as Paul stressed 
in I Corinthians 14.*! In spite of these lofty expectations, Bugenhagen 
cautioned that deacons will not be angels. They will always be fallible 
human beings who are sinners. Nevertheless, they must be people of 
faith and of excellent reputation, for, as the proverb says, “Money 
turns a person into a scoundrel if the heart is not godly."? Because 
they are expected to evaluate and alleviate people’s needs and to serve 


3 Lübeck, Sehling 5,365; Pomerania, Sehling 4,337; Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,881. 

* Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,448-449. See also Hamburg, Sehling 5,537; Pomerania, 
Sehling 4,337—338; Schleswig-Holstein church order, p. 90; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüt- 
tel, Sehling 6,1,78. 

4 Hamburg, Sehling 5,540; Lübeck, Sehling 5,367. 

42 “Gelt maket eynen schalk, wen nicht dat herte vor Gade fram is.” Braunschweig, 
Sehling 6,1,449. See also Hamburg, Sehling 5,537; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, Seh- 
ling 6,1,78; and Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,980 for shorter descriptions of the deacons’ 
character. 
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as stewards of communal resources, deacons must also be people of 
wisdom. They cannot withhold assistance when it is required, but they 
also cannot be profligate in their generosity." 

Recognizing that their calling was a difficult one and that they would 
have to face a variety of challenges, Bugenhagen also spoke words of 
encouragement which were intended both for the deacons themselves 
and for the Christian community whom they represented as they car- 
ried out their charitable work. He stressed that deacons need not be 
ashamed of their office, for they are honored by God and by all Chris- 
tians. ‘They should also not be reluctant to accept this difficult, yet lofty, 
responsibility, for they are given a marvelous reward. As they serve the 
poor and thereby do God’s work they receive the blessing of a good 
reputation, and their faith, which is the greatest treasure and joy of 
all, is strengthened. As a result, they are able to resist the onslaughts of 
sin, death, and the devil more successfully, and they trust God’s grace 
and mercy more ardently. All of these blessings are not earned by their 
service, but they are gracious gifts of God given to faithful servants, 
as St. Paul emphasizes in Romans 1:17 and Romans 4:4. The Apostle 
notes further in 2 Corinthians 3:18 that all of this is accomplished to 
the glory of God.** The office of deacon, then, is not something to be 
shunned or to be assumed with great reluctance. Rather, it is to be 
accepted with a sense of joy and honor.” In light of Ephesians 4:11, 
the community must also recognize that the deacons are a gift of God 
to the church.“ It is obvious that Bugenhagen celebrates the office 
and work of the diaconate and encourages the deacons and the whole 
community to do so as well. However, his evangelical theology also 
compels him to reiterate Paul's emphases that God alone justifies and 
transforms the Christian life through faith. All good works, including 
diaconal service, are a blessing to those who do them and to those who 
benefit from them. ‘They are also pleasing to God. However, they are 


5 Bugenhagen clearly considered such practical, yet empathic, wisdom to be a 
crucial characteristic, for he mentions it in most of the church orders. He obviously 
recognized that a careful evaluation of people's needs and an efficient and just use 
of resources would be among the greatest challenges faced by the diaconate. See 
Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,451—452; Hamburg, Sehling 5,534; Lübeck, Sehling 5,361; 
Pomerania, Sehling 4,337; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, Sehling 6,1,78; Hildesheim, 
Sehling 7,2,1,880. 

^ Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,450. 

5 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,450. 

4 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,450. 
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inspired by faith and done to the glory of God, not to merit God's 
blessings. The Apostle Paul is clearly Bugenhagen’s biblical authority 
for this theological stance. 

The duties of the deacons are diverse. First of all, they manage the 
income of the poor chest. They are responsible to gather all extant 
resources designated for the care of the poor, including the weekly col- 
lection, and to deposit them in the chest. If the reserves in the poor chest 
are depleted and weekly offerings prove to be insufficient to replenish 
them, the deacons must alert the pastors who then encourage the people 
from the pulpit not to neglect this necessary service of God and of the 
neighbor. When pastors support the work of the deacons, promote the 
care of the poor, and urge the people to do good works, they are, in 
fact, following the example of Paul. The Apostle encouraged Timothy 
to command the rich to be generous," and he counseled Titus to advise 
both the leaders and the people of the church to be hospitable and to 
devote themselves to good works, even as Titus was expected to model 
such virtues.“ By holding his students and congregations responsible 
for the well-being of those in need, St. Paul was simply following the 
command of the other apostles who urged him to assist the poor, as 
Paul notes in Galatians 2:10.’ Pastors are able to encourage the people 
to give generously without embarrassment and without appearing to be 
self-serving. Since all the funds designated for the poor are deposited 
in the poor chest, the pastors do not benefit directly from such gifts. 
In order to avoid all suspicion and to retain necessary information, the 
deacons are also required to keep careful records of all receipts. The 
disbursement of the resources of the poor chest is the second major 
responsibility of the deacons. ‘They must identify the poor who are to 
be assisted, determine the needs of these individuals, decide how to 
meet those needs, and then alleviate them. The deacons, therefore, 
are required to meet together on a weekly basis, usually on Sunday, 
Saturday, or Wednesday, in order to discuss the wants of the poor and 
to make the appropriate distributions. Both the recipients and the sup- 
port given to them must be carefully recorded. If any resources remain 
in individual chests, these are to be deposited in the central chest, after 


*7 See 1 Timothy 6:17-19; Pomerania, Schling 4,336. 

* See especially Titus 1:8; 2:7; 3:8; Lübeck, Sehling 5,359. 

? Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,451; Hamburg, Sehling 5,534; Schleswig-Holstein 
church order, p. 89; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, Sehling 6,1,77; Hildesheim, Sehling 
7,2,1,878. 
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the contribution of each chest is noted. The surplus funds are then 
designated for special purposes or emergencies. A third responsibility 
of the deacons is to make an annual account of their work. ‘This was a 
time of evaluation, both of the deacons’ and of the whole community’s 
efforts to address the problem of poverty and the needs of the poor. It 
was also a means of preventing possible abuses and avoiding suspicion. 
The detailed records kept by the deacons were the basis of the account 
given by the poor relief personnel. ‘The accounting was done before 
the council; before representatives of the council; or sometimes also 
before representatives of the parish, the pastor, and fellow deacons. 
Individual members of the community could also attend the session, 
especially those who had made significant contributions to the poor 
chest. Positive as well as critical comments were encouraged at this 
time of evaluation. It was also suggested that the council’s approval of 
the annual report be proclaimed publicly from the pulpits, no doubt 
to affirm the work of the deacons and to assure the people that the 
poor relief funds which they had contributed were used responsibly. 
After they had given their account, some of the deacons were allowed 
to step down, and new deacons were elected.” 

These varied and challenging tasks were to be accomplished by people 
who also pursued other vocations and who were not salaried personnel 
of the poor chest. After completing the Braunschweig church order, 
where he does not stipulate such assistance, Bugenhagen apparently 
realized that the deacons would not be able to fulfill all of their diverse 
responsibilities without some support personnel. He therefore noted in 
his later orders that a helper and a secretary should be provided for the 
deacons. If possible, both of these assistants should be chosen from the 
poor. The poor chest would thus model one of the most effective ways 
of addressing the issue of poverty, namely, employment of the poor. 
The helper was to serve essentially as a messenger, while the secretary 
had to be a godly and honest individual who was able to write and was 
skilled in arithmetic since that person would be primarily responsible 
for maintaining the records of receipts and expenditures and for prepar- 
ing the annual report of the deacons. In the Pomeranian church order 
Bugenhagen suggested that the secretary could also be assigned the 


? Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,452; Hamburg, Sehling 5,539-540; Pomerania, 
Sehling 4,337; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, Sehling 6,1,78; and Hildesheim, Sehling 
7,2,1,880-881. 
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responsibility of assisting the deacons of the treasure chest, presumably 
if the secretary’s abilities, the amount of work, and the willingness of the 
deacons of both chests to share this person made such an arrangement 
possible. Both assistants were assigned an appropriate salary from the 
poor chest or, if the secretary served both chests, either from the poor 
chest or the treasure chest.?! 

The poor chest was clearly a public institution and, hence, the means 
whereby the community as a whole addressed the challenges of poverty 
and of the poor in 16th-century, European society. Bugenhagen was 
convinced both theologically and pragmatically that the whole commu- 
nity, not only a select few, was responsible to care for members who did 
not have the means to provide for the necessities of life. Like St. Paul, 
the Pomeranian Reformer reminds particularly the rich of their special 
responsibilities regarding to the care of the poor. They have extensive 
resources which are to be used for the benefit of others and dare not 
become their god. In his poor relief proposal, Juan Luis Vives focuses 
particularly on the wealthy ecclesiastical officials, especially the bishops 
and abbots, and urges them to share a part of their large incomes with 
those in need. He warns that if they do not do so, “Christ will avenge 
it."? Vives encourages the bishops to follow the example of Paul and 
to be *... absolutely perfect in charity that they might be all things to 
all men, neither deferring to the mighty nor despising the lowly, but 
placing themselves on the same level with all men in order to help them 
and edify them according to the word of Christ"? Bugenhagen also 
reminds artisans and laborers who had been blessed by God so that 
they were able to meet their needs through the fruits of their labors 
that they, too, must assist the less fortunate.?* In order to inspire their 
giving, he reminds his contemporaries of Paul's advice to the congrega- 
tion in Corinth (2 Corinthians 8 and 9). In this section of the Epistle, 
the Apostle recalls the generosity of the Macedonian believers who gave 
gladly to support their sisters and brothers, even though they them- 
selves had few resources. He then urges the Corinthians to emulate the 
Macedonians and to fulfill the promise that they had made to assist the 


?' Hamburg, Sehling 5,535; Lübeck, Sehling 5,361; Pomerania, Sehling 4,339; 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel, Sehling 6,1,78; and Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,880. 

5 Vives, p. 45. 

5 Vives, p. 45. 

5 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,445; Lübeck, Sehling 5,359; Pomerania, Sehling 4,336. 
Bugenhagen cites 1 Timothy 6:17ff. and Ephesians 4:28 as the scriptural support for 
his position. 
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believers in Jerusalem. Paul encourages the Corinthians to give gener- 
ously and willingly for “he who sows sparingly will also reap sparingly, 
and he who sows bountifully will also reap bountifully.” (RSV)? He 
continues by noting that God, who is able to bless abundantly, will do 
so. The Corinthians’ generosity will benefit the recipients of their gifts, 
and they will, in turn, praise God and pray for their benefactors. Paul’s 
message is precisely the message Bugenhagen wished to share with his 
readers, and the Apostle’s words of encouragement were intended to 
inspire and assure 16th-century Christians as well. Bugenhagen clearly 
views St. Paul and the early Christians as motivational examples for 
contemporary believers. 

Since the whole community was responsible for the care of the poor, 
a variety of communal resources were to be designated for the poor 
chest. Bugenhagen provides a list of such resources in the Braunschweig 
church order and includes all free-will offerings regularly deposited in 
the chest, all testaments and alms, offerings given on special saints’ days, 
money designated by the city council for the care of the poor, memorial 
offerings, nuptial offerings, money which had previously been designated 
for the ringing of church bells at the time of a death in order to remind 
people of their mortality, and any other gifts people might give to assist 
the work of the poor chest.” Evangelical pastors were also expected 
to encourage the people to give all the money to the poor that had 
previously been given to monks or spent for masses, indulgences, and 
other abuses.” The weekly offering which the deacons collected during 
the Sunday worship services was envisioned as a consistent source of 
income for the poor chest and a regular opportunity for the people to 
contribute to the care of the poor. Although these collections were cru- 
cial for the effective functioning of the poor chest, Bugenhagen suggested 
that people who do not give willingly should not be compelled to do 
so by the deacons.” The Reformer’s advice was consistent with Vives’ 
position that almsgiving “...should be voluntary, as Paul said, ‘Each 
man...according to what he has decided in his heart, not grudgingly 
or from obligation.’ No one should be forced to do good, otherwise 
the very concept of doing good is lost.” Vives is convinced that voluntary 
almsgiving will provide sufficient resources or even a surplus. He then 


5 2 Corinthians 9:6 (RSV). 

5 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,450-451. 
? Schleswig-Holstein church order, p. 90. 
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cautions: “However, in so holy a business, we should not measure 
ourselves solely by human strength but place our reliance primarily on 
God. He will bless righteous undertakings, increasing for the sick the 
sources of their charity, as well as the alms of the poor who modestly 
ask, gratefully receive, and prudently spend." Vives noted that the 
very notion of doing “good” works necessitated a willingness to produce 
such works, and Bugenhagen considered faith to be a better motiva- 
tion than force. While they stressed the voluntary nature of charitable 
giving, both Bugenhagen and Vives expected, however, that Christian 
people would provide for their needy neighbors. Thus, Bugenhagen 
also stipulated that the people must be reprimanded often with God’s 
word if they refuse to give to the poor, as Paul commanded Titus? to 
admonish the early Christians to live exemplary lives.*! 

The evangelical poor chest was to be endowed with extant ecclesi- 
astical resources, such as testaments, but would also have an ongoing 
source of income through occasional gifts and regular collections. Like 
Vives, Bugenhagen anticipated that these resources would be sufficient 
to address at least the most immediate and pressing needs of the poor 
because he believed that the people would respond appropriately 
whenever the resources were found to be insufficient. Every member 
of the community who had sufficient means was expected to participate 
in the care of the poor through faith-inspired, voluntary giving and, if 
elected, by serving as a deacon. 

The system of poor relief envisioned by Bugenhagen was selective 
in whom it considered worthy of support. Not everyone who was des- 
titute or who temporarily lacked sufficient resources to provide for the 
necessities of life was a candidate for assistance, although emergency 
support was envisioned for all. T'he poor chest was, first of all, a relief 
agency for the local poor. As each family was to care for its own, each 
community was expected to assist its residents. A strong communal 
identity and limited economic resources necessitated such a local focus. 
Vives, too, emphasized that strangers in need were expected to return 
to their homes, although they should be provided with a travel stipend 
for their Journey. He does make an exception with regard to refugees 
from regions ravaged by war. St. Paul is his justification for making this 


5 Vives, pp. 47-48. 
9" See Titus 1:9ff, 2:1ff, and 3:9. 
9! Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,447. 
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exception. Vives argued that Paul taught “...that among those who have 
been baptized in the blood of Christ, there is neither Greek nor pagan, 
neither Frenchman nor Lowlander, but a new and elevated creature. 
Hence these should be treated as though they were native-born."?? 
Bugenhagen did not provide for this particular exception, but he, too, 
stipulated that the residents of a specific city or region were the main 
focus of poor relief. Even the local poor were evaluated carefully, and 
not all were judged to qualify for assistance. Bugenhagen insisted that 
the poor must meet certain criteria in order to receive funds or goods 
from the poor chest. Most importantly, all who are to be helped must 
be honorable people with a good reputation in the community.? The 
unstated presupposition is that those who are assisted must be faithful 
members of the church. Religious and ethical ideals, in addition to 
economic need and residence in a specific community, were decisive 
criteria for determining poor relief eligibility. Specific categories of 
people are obvious candidates for support. Artisans and day laborers 
should be assisted if they work diligently but are still not able to support 
themselves and their families with their earnings. However, they must 
live honorably and not squander their wages by drinking or through 
unseemly behavior. In his proposal for the city of Bruges, Vives also 
assumes that the poor who are healthy and able to do so must work, if 
they hope to receive additional assistance. He justifies his insistence by 
citing Paul’s warning to the Thessalonians: “If anyone will not work, let 
him not eat.” (2 Thessalonians 3:10b RSV) Widows and orphans who 
have no material possessions, cannot work, and have no one to care for 
them should be supported by the deacons, according to Bugenhagen. 
They, too, are expected to have a good reputation, as Paul insists in 
I Timothy 5:5, 10.° Younger widows should be assisted in finding 
husbands, once again according to Paul's advice in I Timothy 5:14. 
Young women and women servants who live honorably but have no 
visible means of support must be helped. Servants who have worked 
in the community for some time, have proven to be godly people, and 
wish to learn a trade should be assisted in attaining this worthy goal. 
Finally, people who become ill and would lose everything because they 


9? Vives, p. 39. 
3 Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,445, 454. 
* Vives, p. 37. 
? Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,445; Hamburg, Sehling 5,534; Lübeck, Sehling 5,337. 
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cannot work should receive temporary support until they are restored to 
health. The worthy poor could either contact the deacons themselves, 
or they could be introduced by a respected member of the commu- 
nity. The pastors and the deacons would then determine whether an 
individual should be numbered among the honorable poor, and the 
deacons would keep a confidential list of these people.* 

While this is not stated specifically, it appears that Bugenhagen 
assumed that the majority of the poor would be assisted for a limited 
time, the workers until their resources increased or their family needs 
decreased, the younger widows untl they found another husband, the 
young women until they married, and the sick until they were able to 
resume work. Some would have to receive long-term assistance from 
the poor chest, however, because of individual circumstances. If such 
people had any assets, these were to be deposited in the poor chest.” 

The honorable local poor who were carefully identified were the chief 
concern of the poor chest. As has already been noted, however, excep- 
tions to that general rule were made because of unique circumstances. 
Bugenhagen was not oblivious to the needs of the Roman ecclesiastics. 
Thus he recommended that members of religious orders or priests who 
were aged, ill, or unable to support themselves should be cared for with 
the resources of the poor chest. The younger and healthier priests or 
monks who left their parishes or monasteries should be given a stipend, 
should be trained in a trade, or should be allowed to become pastors 
or other servants of the evangelical churches, if they wished to do so.9? 
Strangers who were in special need of money or clothing should also 
be assisted by the deacons, especially if such assistance was recom- 
mended by the pastors or a pious burgher and the needs of the local 
poor were not neglected as a result of such assistance." Even the god- 
less and those who did not have a stellar reputation should be assisted 
in emergencies." Bugenhagen argued that Christian love dictates that 
all who are in special need must experience the caring touch of that 
love. However, regular assistance was reserved for those who met the 


* Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,445; Hamburg, Sehling 5,534—535; Lübeck, Sehling 
5,336-337, 360. 

8 Hamburg, Sehling 5,534. 

* Hamburg, Sehling 5,534—535; Lübeck, Sehling 5,361; Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel, 
Sehling 6,1,79; Hildesheim, Sehling 7,2,1,881-882. 

? Braunschweig, Sehling 6,1,452; Hamburg, Sehling 5,534; Lübeck, Sehling 5,361; 
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criteria discussed earlier. Theological and ethical convictions as well 
as pragmatic economic considerations caused Bugenhagen to define 
the worthy poor who were considered to be the prime candidates for 
evangelical poor relief. 

In addition to providing weekly support for the poor, the resources 
of the poor chest were also designated for the maintenance of hospitals, 
which were an integral part of the evangelical effort to address poverty 
and its effects. Extant hospitals and their means of support were to be 
retained. If their endowments were insufficient, the resources of either 
the poor chest or of the treasure chest were to be tapped. New hospitals 
were also to be built with funds from the poor chest. The deacons of 
the poor chest or a special group of hospital deacons were responsible 
for the supervision of the hospitals. Need, not payment of money, was 
the criterion used for admission into a hospital. However, if a person 
who was accepted as a resident had property, that property was assigned 
to the hospital." In Denmark and in Schleswig-Holstein, which was 
ruled by the Danish crown, the hospitals had a salaried administrator? 
who was assisted by a salaried staff. It was also proposed that medical 
doctors be hired to treat those who could be cured of their illnesses." 
Special measures were suggested to limit the transmission of commu- 
nicable diseases. Separate rooms, beds, and utensils for patients were 
recommended. A specific section of the hospital or a separate building, 
preferably outside the city limits, was designated for the care of those 
stricken by the plague. The deacons were to hire and salary the nec- 
essary staff to care for the plague victims.” The poor benefited from 
the establishment and maintenance of hospitals when they became ill. 
However, hospitals were also used as retirement homes for the old, 
including the poor, and as residences for long-term recipients of poor 
relief. Like the poor chests, the hospitals were permanent institutions 
which provided support and sustenance to those who had the least 


? Hamburg, Sehling 5,533. 

? Bugenhagen uses the term Huswert, porter or caretaker, for this administrator. 

™ Ernst Feddersen, Hrsg., Die lateinische Kirchenordnung König Christians III von 1537, 
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resources and were most vulnerable to the vicissitudes of life during 
the century of the Reformation. 

The elimination of begging was one of the chief aims of the care 
of the poor during the 16th century. Although medieval society, too, 
sought to control this persistent feature of European life, the theological 
understanding of poverty, of alms-giving, and of begging as well as the 
pervasive presence of friars gave justification to this wide-spread practice 
during the centuries before the Reformation. Because of the changed 
theological and ecclesiastical climate in the evangelical territories, a 
persistent effort to eradicate begging was initiated. Varied and repeated 
legislative acts against begging were promulgated by the temporal 
authorities. Bugenhagen also addressed this problem in his church 
orders and suggested that an effective program of poor relief would 
contribute significantly to solving this challenging reality. Although he 
permitted the poor to continue to beg for bread until the poor chests 
were fully functional, he expected this practice to cease once the poor 
were properly identified and assisted. Students were also no longer 
allowed to beg for food, and parents were encouraged to provide for 
their children. If parents were unable to fulfill this responsibihty, the 
deacons were to provide for the poor students. Strangers who begged 
and those who were able to work or did not really need to beg were not 
to be tolerated.'? Although such measures were initiated, the elimination 
of begging was not accomplished during the 16th century. 

'The poor relief system proposed by Bugenhagen assigned the respon- 
sibility for the care of the poor to the home and to the local commu- 
nity. Family support and the poor chest were to be the societal means 
of alleviating poverty. The Reformer's proposals were constructed in 
great detail, provided general guidelines and institutional models, and 
addressed local circumstances. He hoped that such careful instructions 
would facilitate the establishment of the poor relief system which he 
envisioned. 


Implementation and impact of Bugenhagen’s proposals 
It is presently impossible to offer definitive conclusions regarding the 


implementation and influence of Bugenhagen’s poor relief system. 
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More intensive archival research is necessary in order to gain a precise 
picture of the response to Bugenhagen’s church orders in the cities 
and territories for which they were written. As is to be expected, the 
amount of archival evidence varies from place to place.’’ However, 
the sources that are available do shed important light on the question 
of implementation. The example of the city of Braunschweig sug- 
gests certain preliminary conclusions. It is clear that the stipulations 
and intentions of the church order were taken seriously in this city. 
By the end of 1528, the year when the church order was published 
and accepted, the five main parishes, St. Martin, St. Catherine, St. 
Magni, St. Andreas, and St. Ulrici, had functioning poor chests. It 
appears that the other two parishes, St. Petri and St. Michaelis, had 
also established poor chests but that these were subsidiaries of, or at 
least administered through, St. Martin's poor chest.” The records for 
the poor chests of St. Martin and St. Catherine also indicate that these 
chests were continuously operative during the remainder of the 16th 
century. Detailed records of contributions and expenditures were kept. 
The poor relief funds were apparently sufficient to address identified 
needs or they were expended with great care and discipline since they 
were not depleted and a surplus was carried over from year to year.” 
The deacons of the poor chest gave an annual account, as Bugenha- 
gen had stipulated. Hospitals were maintained, and their occupants 
were carefully screened. Strangers were assisted, but only after they 
had been examined and their good reputation was confirmed. Efforts 
were also made to control the begging of students.’ Even minor points 
articulated in the church order were followed carefully. For example, 
the poor chest at St. Magni was administered by three deacons, as 
Bugenhagen had suggested.” 

It is apparent from this evidence that the poor relief system envisioned 
by Bugenhagen was implemented in Braunschweig. However, further 
archival research is necessary in order to ascertain whether this is true 


7 For example, very few records regarding the care of the poor are available in the 
city archive of Hildesheim. On the other hand, the archival materials for Braunschweig 
and Hamburg are quite extensive. 

See the ledgers of the St. Martin poor chest in the Braunschweig city archive, 
document number F,L1,422, pp. 6-7. 

? Braunschweig city archive, F,I,1,421—467; F,1,4,468-469. 
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throughout the areas where he worked.? It is also difficult to evaluate 
the general impact of the poor chests on the basis of the extant archival 
materials. Whether the assistance given was sufficient to address the 
needs of the recipients; whether all of the honorable poor were helped; 
what criteria were, in fact, used to identify the poor relief candidates; 
what the total number of poor in a specific parish was; whether some of 
those who were assisted by the deacons also worked and thus had more 
substantial resources at their disposal than the records indicate; and 
what the family size of the relief recipients was cannot be determined 
from extant sources. All of these questions are, of course, pertinent in 
determining the effectiveness of the 16th-century poor relief efforts. 
The lack of such information makes the interpretation of the poor 
relief records, which consist largely of lists of resources, expenditures, 
and recipients, a difficult task. It is also unclear how many of the poor 
were assisted by their families, since such assistance was typically not 
recorded. ‘That Bugenhagen’s proposals were implemented, at least 
in some geographic areas, is clear. A full and precise picture of that 
implementation and of the total impact of Bugenhagen’s poor chest 
cannot be presented at this point, however. 


Bugenhagen’s poor chest: summary reflections 


Although further archival research regarding the question of imple- 
mentation is necessary, the church orders are important and useful 
documents. They clarify Bugenhagen’s vision and provide detailed 
information regarding the precise nature and priorities of his poor 
relief system. Because the corpus of Bugenhagen’s church orders is so 
extensive and because he was one of the leading evangelical reform- 
ers, the study of his proposals also provides important insights into 
the attitudes, priorities, and pragmatic efforts during the 16th century 
regarding the challenges of poverty and the care of the poor. 


3 The archival records for the St. Catherine and St. James parishes in Hamburg do 
verify that poor relief efforts were also pursued throughout the 16th century in another 
city where Bugenhagen had served and for which he had written a church order. See 
the materials available in the Hamburg city archive, document numbers A,V,b1 and 
A,V,b2 (St. Catherine Gotteskasten receipts and expenditures from 1528-1581) as well as 
A,Lcl and A;Lc7 (St. James Gotteskasten receipts and expenditures from 1532-1598). 
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Certain general characteristics become apparent as one examines 
Bugenhagen’s proposals. Their enumeration serves to provide a more 
holistic perspective of his work and of the evangelical poor relief system 
in general. It is clear that poor relief was a matter of great importance 
to the Reformer. In providing the practical guidelines and instructions 
for the reform and organization of the evangelical churches, he identi- 
fied the care of the poor as one of three major priorities. Liturgical 
reforms and the establishment of a broad range of educational institu- 
tions were the others. The church orders included precise instructions 
for the establishment of poor chests. Because local circumstances were 
also carefully addressed, evangelical congregations were provided with 
guidelines which could be readily implemented. In order to facilitate 
that implementation even further, Bugenhagen did not strive for nov- 
elty but for practical efficiency. He himself was apparently influenced 
by the order for the Leisnig poor chest, and he was not hesitant to 
use institutions, such as poor chests and hospitals, already operative 
in specific localities. 

While he was willing to use extant resources for the care of the poor, 
Bugenhagen had a different understanding of poverty than preceding 
generations, and he formulated an evangelical rationale for the care of 
the poor. Poverty was no longer viewed as an ideal expression of Chris- 
tian life and as the ultimate way of imitating Christ and the apostles. 
Rather, it was perceived to be an economic, societal, and personal 
problem. A theology of faith and grace and the resulting rejection of 
the monastic life as meritorious in God’s sight were largely responsible 
for this new perspective. The motivation for the care of the poor was 
also reinterpreted. Love for the neighbor as an expression of faith was 
obviously not a new notion. However, Bugenhagen made it the sole 
motivation for the care of the poor. Helping the poor was no longer 
viewed as an opportunity to do good works which are meritorious and 
contribute to one’s salvation. Rather, caring for the poor was encour- 
aged as a necessary expression of love which is, in turn, a natural fruit 
of faith. Faith active in love, then, is the Christians’ sole motivation 
as they respond to the needs of their neighbors. Quite obviously, the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by grace through faith is the ultimate 


8 Bugenhagen’s church orders reflect specific characteristics of the Leisnig order, 
such as the purpose of the poor chest, the process of electing the administrators of the 
poor chest, and the supportive role of the clergy in raising the necessary funds. See 
“Ordinance of a Common Chest,” LW 45, 159-194. 
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theological basis for Bugenhagen's social ethics. Of course, the Reformer 
could be accused of unwarranted optimism because he expected that 
faith alone would inspire people to care for the needy. Perhaps his 
anthropology should have made him more cautious. However, the 
evangelical doctrine of Justification, which took the doctrine of original, 
hereditary sin seriously and emphasized Luther’s concept of simul iustus 
et peccator, convinced Bugenhagen that there was no more effective 
motivating force for Christians, especially evangelical Christians. Faith, 
created and nurtured by God through word and sacrament, does not 
only impact the divine-human relationship but all aspects of the Chris- 
tian life, including one’s relationship with and response to the neighbor 
in need. While the poor chest orders are largely pragmatic documents 
which contain little theological or theoretical material, Bugenhagen’s 
evangelical theology informs his practical vision. 

It must be emphasized that Bugenhagen’s poor relief system did not 
consist only of the poor chest. In fact, the care of the poor always began 
with the individual who was expected to care for the needy within the 
family, the wider household, and the immediate circle of acquaintances. 
It seemed quite natural to the Reformer that faith active in love would 
be manifest in the Christians’ dealings with those for whom they had 
primary responsibility. Not only theological but also pragmatic concerns 
inspired this emphasis on familial responsibility. Bugenhagen, like most 
of his contemporaries, feared that communal resources would be taxed 
too severely if individuals and families did not fulfill their obligations. At 
the same time, the Reformer affirmed that the wider civic and religious 
community was also responsible to care for its own. The establishment 
and funding of the poor chest would enable the community to fulfill 
that supportive role. 

Some important features characterized Bugenhagen’s poor chest. It 
was a centralized, carefully administered, and accountable institution. 
The poor in a specific locale were to be supported only through the 
poor chest. They were not allowed to turn to priests, monasteries, or 
individuals for alms. Prohibitions against begging were issued. A care- 
fully chosen poor relief personnel was appointed, and only the deacons, 
who evaluated the poor, registered them, and determined their needs, 
could distribute the necessary assistance. The concept of the worthy 
or honorable poor was promoted, and resources for the care of the 
poor were precisely identified and then systematically collected in a 
centralized location. The deacons of the poor chest were also required 
to keep careful records of receipts, distributions, and recipients and 
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to give an annual account of their work before representatives of the 
community. All of these procedures were proposed in order to assure 
that only those who were worthy of assistance received help, that the 
poor relief resources were distributed in the most efficient and effective 
manner, that abuses were avoided as much as possible, and that the 
community could be assured that its gifts were used appropriately. 

The scope of responsibilities of the poor chest was carefully delim- 
ited. Bugenhagen recognized that the poor chest would not be able to 
eliminate poverty. The resources of the chest, indeed, of 1 6th-century 
Europe, were insufficient to achieve such a lofty and challenging goal. 
Furthermore, the poor chest was a local institution whose purview was 
almost exclusively the poor within the community. Even these indi- 
viduals were carefully screened and only the worthy poor, those with 
an honorable reputation, were assisted. A realistic understanding of 
avallable resources, the importance of communal identity for effective 
fund raising, and ethical concerns are likely explanations for this local- 
ization of poor relief. Such localization was not necessarily detrimental 
to effective poor relief, since a focus on the local community clarified 
responsibility, increased efficiency, facilitated the identification of the 
poor and their needs, and made the formidable task of poor relief more 
manageable. Of course, such a local perspective presumed that each 
community would establish a poor chest and care for its own. 

It is also important to note that Bugenhagen’s poor relief system 
was the joint responsibility of the church and the government. That is 
to be expected, for in 16th-century Europe the ecclesiastical and civic 
communities were one and the same, and the spheres of responsibil- 
ity were not departmentalized as they tend to be in the 21st-century 
world, especially in the northern hemisphere. Both the church and the 
temporal government were responsible for the physical and spiritual 
welfare of the people. The church still played a crucial role in the care 
of the poor, as it had during the Middle Ages. Indeed, the whole poor 
relief system was lodged primarily in the local parish. The poor chests 
were located in the churches. Ecclesiastical resources were used for 
the care of the poor. Collections intended to replenish those resources 
were gathered during regular worship services. Pastors were expected 
to encourage their parishioners to express their faith in love and to 
give generously for the care of the poor. At the same time, the tempo- 
ral authorities, especially the city councils, were also assigned definite 
responsibilities by Bugenhagen. Some of the deacons were members 
of the city council, although they were also members of the parishes 
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whose poor chests they administered. The council supported the poor 
chest by giving it legal status and by making regular contributions to 
its holdings. The deacons also gave their annual account before the 
city council as the chief representative of the community. The church 
and the temporal authorities, who were, of course, also members of the 
church, cooperated closely in Bugenhagen’s poor relief system. While 
it was still carried out largely within the ecclesiastical sphere, poor 
relief was also beginning to move into the public or temporal sphere in 
Bugenhagen’s vision. Future developments are, therefore, anticipated. 
That process had already begun in urban contexts during the Middle 
Ages, but Bugenhagen clearly fostered it and made all elements of 
society responsible for the care of the poor. 

The work of Johannes Bugenhagen confirms that the Reformation 
movement was not oblivious of its social responsibilities. ‘The Reformer 
was deeply concerned about the plight of the poor and the challenges 
of poverty. As a writer of church orders and architect of evangelical 
ecclesiastical structures, he envisioned a system of poor relief which 
reflected evangelical theological principles and which sought to address 
a significant challenge within 16th-century society in a practical and 
achievable way. His precise and detailed organizational instructions 
afforded the evangelical communities the opportunity to address one of 
their chief responsibilities. Even when Bugenhagen’s proposals were not 
implemented, the church orders remained persistent reminders of the 
ideals envisioned and promoted by the 16th-century Reformation. 


The place of Paul in the care of the poor during 


the sixteenth century 


This case study suggests that Paul and his writings had limited direct 
impact on the specifics of the poor relief proposals, institutions, and 
methodologies of the 16th century. The references to Paul and his 
writings are minimal in the original sources addressing the care of 
the poor. When Paul or his epistles are mentioned, the Apostle serves 
either as an example for contemporary believers or as a normative and 
authoritative biblical source who supports the proposals of the 16th- 
century proponents of the care of the poor. Thus the “pastoral” Paul 
who gives practical ethical or ecclesiastical advice to the churches he 
addresses in his epistles plays a direct role, albeit a minor one, in the 
poor relief literature of the Reformation era. A substantial number of 
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the Pauline citations come from the pastoral epistles which were, of 
course, considered to be part of the Pauline corpus by 16th-century 
biblical scholars. Paul the theologian remains in the background. His 
theology is not explicated or overtly applied in the original sources 
dealing with the care of the poor. 

However, Pauline theology is clearly presupposed, at least in Bugen- 
hagen’s writings, and it inspires his practical contributions to the care 
of the poor. That reality must be noted as one evaluates Paul’s impact 
on l6th-century poor relief. It is defensible to argue, therefore, that 
Paul’s indirect impact on the poor relief efforts during the 16th century 
is quite formative since Pauline theology, as it was understood and 
interpreted by the leading reformers, shaped the theological presup- 
positions which inspired and informed the practical poor relief efforts, 
at least in the evangelical territories. Similar efforts in Roman regions 
were still impacted by a theology which understood good works, 
including the giving of alms, to be meritorious and, thus, spiritually 
beneficial to the benefactor. Juan Luis Vives’ programmatic proposal 
for the city of Bruges suggests, therefore, that Paul remained primarily 
a biblical example and authority cited in support of the care of the 
poor within the Roman context rather than serving as a formative 
theological resource. 

However, among the evangelicals the Pauline writings occupied the 
center of the Reformation “canon within the canon.” The Apostle was 
acclaimed as the biblical source for the central doctrine of the 16th- 
century evangelical tradition, namely, the doctrine of justification by 
grace through faith. Martin Luther’s evangelical breakthrough was 
facilitated by the study of Paul, and the Reformer insisted that his 
doctrine of justification, which he considered to be a faithful articula- 
tion of the gospel, was clearly Pauline.” The doctrine of justification 
also shaped the personal and social ethics of the evangelical movement. 
Ethical behavior or good works were viewed as natural and necessary 
expressions of faith which is consistently manifest in loving service of 
the neighbor, particularly the neighbor in need. Luther, therefore, 
insisted “...that a Christian lives not in himself but in Christ and in his 


3 See, for example, Kenneth Hagen’s discussion of Luther’s Pauline perspective in 
Luther^s Approach to Scripture as seen in his “Commentaries” on Galatians 1519-1538 (Tubingen, 
1993). 
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neighbor. Otherwise he is not a Christian. He lives in Christ through 
faith, in his neighbor through love.”®° 

As has been noted, Bugenhagen affirmed both the evangelical doc- 
trine of justification and Luther's social ethic of faith active in love. 
This theological and ethical perspective informed his programmatic 
proposals regarding the care of the poor. However, that perspective was 
assumed, and it was not precisely formulated in the poor relief docu- 
ments, with the exception of the Braunschweig church order where it 
is presented in a summary fashion. The nature of those documents as 
practical programmatic statements, no doubt, explains that reality and 
so does the fact that the doctrine of justification and its varied implica- 
tions for the Christian’s life were articulated in numerous treatises and 
biblical commentaries produced by the reformers and disseminated in 
great numbers through the printing presses of 16th-century Europe. 
Since that theology was presumably also proclaimed from evangelical 
pulpits, Bugenhagen, no doubt, hoped that it was familiar to the people 
or would be reiterated by their pastors as they encouraged the people 
to support their neighbors in need. 

Johannes Bugenhagen’s poor relief system is only one example of 
the poor relief efforts throughout 16th-century Europe. However, his 
proposals impacted a large geographic area, and they were exemplary 
of such efforts, both in evangelical and Roman territories. Hence the 
writings of the Pomeranian Reformer serve as a defensible case study. 
Those writings indicate that Paul's direct impact on 16th-century poor 
relief was minimal, but his indirect impact in shaping the theology which 
inspired and informed the care of the poor, at least in the evangelical 
areas of Europe, was quite profound. 


8° “The Freedom of a Christian," LW 31, 371. 


ROBBING PAUL TO PAY PETER: 
THE RECEPTION OF PAUL IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


David M. Whitford 


In the history of doctrine, three biblical passages dominate political 
theology. Jesus’ statement that one must “render unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s,” Paul’s statement on governing authorities in Romans 13, and 
Peter’s declaration that one must serve “God and not man” in Acts 5. 
Among these three (and a few others cited less often), the sheer number 
and weight of references to Romans 13 outweighs all the others.' So 
much so that one scholar has argued, “Chapter 13: 1—7 of Paul's letter 
to the Romans became perhaps the most influential part of the New 
Testament on the level of world history.” 

Romans 13 provides the best view into sixteenth century political 
theology because it touches on the two fundamental aspects of political 
thought: the responsibilities of those governing and the obligations of the 
governed. In Romans 13, Paul states that Christians are to be subject 
to authority because governing authorities are ordained by God.’ 


! Other significant texts often used in discussions of church and state are: 1 Samuel 
8:1—22, Proverbs 8:15-16, Daniel 2:37, Matthew 17:23-26, 22:17—21, Luke 22:25-26, 
1 Corinthians 6:1-6, Galatians 4:31, 1 Timothy 2:1, 1 Peter 2:13-17. 

? Ernst Bammel, “Romans 13," in Jesus and the Politics of His Day, edited by Ernst 
Bammel and C.F.D. Moule (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 365. 

* Romans 13. 1-7: “Omnis anima potestatibus sublimioribus subdita sit. Non est 
enim potestas nisi a deo. Quae autem sunt a deo, ordinata sunt. Itaque qui resistit 
potestati, dei ordinationi resistit. Qui autem resistant, ipsi sibi damnationem acquirunt. 
Nam principes non sunt timori boni operis sed mali. Vis autem non timere potesta- 
tem? Bonum fac & habebis laudem ex illa. Dei enim minister est tibi in bonum. Si 
autem malum feceris, time. Non enim sine causa gladium portat. Dei enim minister 
est: vindex in iram el qui malum agit. Ideóque necessitate subditi estote: non solum 
propter iram, sed etiam propter conscientiam. Ideo enim & tributa praestatis. Ministri 
enim dei sunt, in hoc ipsum servientes. Reddite ergo omnibus debita: cui tributum, 
tributum: cui vectigal, vectigal: cui timorem, timorem: cui honorem, honorem." BIBLIA 
Sacra Veretis & Novi Testamenti, (Paris: Guillard, 1568), this is one of the last printings 
of the Latin Vulgate before the Clementine revised edition of the 1590s; *Let euery 
soule submyt hymselfe vnto the auctoryte of the hyer powers. For there is no power 
but of God. The powers that be, are ordeyned of God. Whosoeuer therfore resysteth 
power, resysteth the ordinaunce of God. But they that resyst, shall receaue to them 
selfe damnacyon. For rulers are not fearfull to them that do good, but to them that 
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Christians must submit not just because they fear the consequences 
of disobeying (i.e., civil and criminal punishment), but more impor- 
tantly because of conscience. The conscience of the Christian requires 
submission because the Christian understands that when one obeys 
governing authorities one is obeying God from whom they derive 
their power.* The relationship between governed and governing was 
intensely debated and discussed in the sixteenth century because the 
introduction of religious diversity deeply complicated the relationship 
between the Christian and the state. What role should the ruler play 
in the administration of religion within his or her realm? What should 
a ruler do when those under his care diverged from his command? 
The role of the subject was no less fraught with confusion. Should 
one change one's theological opinion just because the king says one 
must? What right does the king have to enforce religious conformity? 
Must one not serve God first? Can one refuse and if one does, what 
limitations are placed on that refusal? For the first time in centuries, 
Christians in Europe were confronted with governments hostile to their 
faith. For the first time since the Arian emperors of the fourth century, 
Christians were faced with a government that claimed to be Christian 
and yet disagreed fundamentally with them on what the content of 


do euyll. Wylt thou be without feare of the power? Do well then: and so shalt thou he 
praysed of the same. For he is the mynyster of God, for thy welth. But ad yf thou do 
that which is, euyll, then feare: for he beareth not the sweard for nought: for he is ye 
mynister of God, to take vengeatice on hym that doth euyll. Wherfore, ye must nedes 
obeye, not onely for feare of vengeaunce: but also because of conscience. And euen 
for this cause paye ye tribute. For they are Goddes mynysters, seruinge for the same 
purpose. Geue to euery man therfore hys duetye: tribute to whom tribute belongeth: 
custome, to whom custome is due: feare, to whom feare belongeth: honoure, to whom 
honoure pertayneth.” The Byble in Englyshe [The Great Bible], (London: Grafton & 
Whitchurch, 1539). Every parish in England was required to purchase the Great Bible 
and place it on (usually chain it to) the lectern. 

* See for example, Tertullian, To Scapula, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Translations of the 
Writings of the Fathers Down to A.D. 325, vol. 3, Tertullian, edited by Alexander Roberts 
and James Donaldson, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1951, American Reprint Edition) 
chapter 2, 105f: “A Christian is enemy to none, least of all to the Emperor of Rome, 
whom he knows to be appointed by his God, and so cannot but love and honour; and 
whose well-being moreover, he must needs desire, with that of the empire over which 
he reigns so long as the world shall stand-for so long as that shall Rome continue. 
To the emperor, therefore, we render such reverential homage as is lawful for us and 
good for him; regarding him as the human being next to God who from God has 
received all his power, and is less than God alone.” See also, Chrysostom, Homilies on 
Romans XIII, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 11, Ambrose, Commentary on Luke 4:29, 
in Corpus Christianorum, vol. 14. 
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true Christianity entailed. It is no wonder, then, that theologians of 
nearly every stripe waded into the tumultuous waters of a Christian’s 
relationship to the state. 

This essay shall argue that there were, broadly speaking, four 
approaches to political theology in the sixteenth century and that each 
approach looked at Romans 13 in a different way. In each group, 
I have selected those writers who seem to be most significant, while recog- 
nizing that others might choose differently. The Magisterial Theologians 
have a positive regard for the role and authority of secular rulers. ‘They 
do not, generally, endow the magistrate with absolute power, but they 
do not view the magistrate with contempt or suspicion either.’ The Cru- 
sader Theologians assume the biblical mantle of Gideon. They are the 
avenging sword of God’s righteousness. They believe that it is appropri- 
ate, indeed mandated by God, to coerce right doctrine and living. ‘They 
are also willing to overthrow those governments or execute those rulers 
who fail to embody their understanding of true Christianity. Anchoritic 
Theologians view the government with great suspicion. ‘They argue that 
temporal authority is only needed for the ungodly. They are defined 
by their withdrawal from the wider community into secluded enclaves 
of uniform belief and praxis. Finally, the Petrine Theologians revised 
the reading of Romans 13 to include the Petrine dictate of Acts 5. 
This revision will, over time, come to dominate political theology fol- 
lowing the Reformation. 


The Magisterial Theologians: Erasmus and Luther 


Desiderius Erasmus (c. 1467—1536) comes first in our discussion of the 
reception of Paul in sixteenth century political theology both chronologi- 
cally and thematically. Much of what was written later in the century 
on Paul, politics, and theology was in one way or another dependent 
upon the work of Erasmus. Unlike all the other theologians in this 
essay, Erasmus’ thought on political theology was written before the 
Reformation. His opinions, it seems, did not change after the introduc- 
tion of religious diversity. 


? George H. Williams coined the phrase “magisterial reformers,” in the 1960s. I have 
adapted his terminology in order to include Erasmus, who I do not believe ought to be 
considered a “Reformer.” Erasmus’ political theology was important in the sixteenth 
century and must be included. 
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Erasmus is important to the discussion of the reception of Paul both 
because of what he wrote about political theology and what he did as 
a disseminator of biblical scholarship. Erasmus’ Greek New Testament 
would prove important to all biblical scholars and theologians who 
followed him. His Paraphrases on Romans and his exegetical notes on 
Romans would also prove important. James Estes has argued persua- 
sively that much of Erasmus’ thought on the relationship between the 
church and the state was later embodied in German understandings 
of the state church.? What did Erasmus write, then? 

Erasmus’ first job upon leaving the University of Paris in 1499 was 
to become the tutor to the young William Blount, Baron Mountjoy. 
For the rest of his life, he would hold the opportunity to encourage, 
instruct, or admonish princes in high regard. In 1516, he turned his 
attention to the instruction of a young prince most directly and it 1s 
from that work that we get the clearest glimpse into Erasmus' political 
theology. The /nstitutio principis christiani (Education of a Christian Prince) was 
written in late 1515 or early 1516.’ It was written for Charles Haps- 
burg. In mid-1515, Erasmus accepted an invitation to become Charles’ 
tutor/advisor. Almost immediately, it seems, Erasmus set to work on 
the treatise that would serve to instruct the young prince on what it 
meant to be a good, and most-importantly for Erasmus, Christian king. 
Erasmus had much to hope for in the young Charles (then 15). Charles 
was the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella on his mother's side and 
Emperor Maximilian on his father's side. When his father died in 1506 
he inherited rulership of all of the Netherlands, Burgundy, and Lux- 
embourg. As the oldest male heir of both Ferdinand and Maximilian, 
he would also inherit all of Spain (including her new-world outposts) 
and the Hapsburg holdings in Austria and Germany. When his aging 
and increasingly infirmed paternal grandfather died, Erasmus knew, 
he would also be a top contender for the imperial crown (to which he 
succeeded in 1519). In Charles, then, Erasmus saw his own Alexander. 


5 James Estes, “Officium principis christiani: Erasmus and the Origins of the Protestant 
State Church,” ARG 83 (1992), 49-72. 

^ Desiderius Erasmus, Jnstitutio Principis Christiani, (Basel: Johannes Frobin, 1516), 
English translation, “Education of a Christian Prince,” in The Collected Works of Erasmus 
(CWE), Vol. 27, edited by AHT Levi, (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1986), 
201-288. Please see the introductory essay in the Collected Works of Erasmus for a dis- 
cussion of the timeline for the publication of the essay and publication runs. For our 
purposes, it is sufficient to know that he began the piece before his arrival at court. 
CWE 27:201. 
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Like Aristotle before him, he had the opportunity to teach a young 
man destined to greatness how to wield power.? 

As we noted above, Erasmus’ choice of title is important. The edu- 
cation of a Christian prince is different than the education of a pagan 
ruler. If his contemporary Machiavelli felt that it was better for a ruler 
to be feared than loved, for Erasmus it was better for a ruler to be a 
Christian than to be feared. Erasmus felt that Saint Paul wrote Romans 
13 within a pagan context and that this affected his advice. Had Paul 
had a Christian ruler, he would have offered different advice. Erasmus 
offers Charles a glimpse of what that advice would have been. 

First, Paul would not simply have written advice to the ruled; he 
would also have offered advice to the ruler. The ruler is ordained by 
God.? That mandate from God, however, is deepened when one is a 
Christian. Erasmus even calls it a cross and a burden. Erasmus uses the 
classical image of the state as the body-politic. The prince is the heart 
and mind of this body and its most important member." He echoes 
Paul, however, in his admonition that the mind is responsible for the 
care and protection of the rest of the body.'' The body does not exist 
to satisfy the whims of the head. Rather, the head exists to care for the 
body. How does the ruler care for those entrusted to him by God? 

The king must promote the common good or commonweal.'? Pro- 
moting the common good is the highest calling of the ruler. He knows 
the common good, because as a Christian he knows right from wrong 
and good from evil.? He must promote peace and avoid war. According 
to Paul, the ruler has been given the power of the sword to punish the 
unrighteous. For Erasmus, the power of the sword has been too often 
abused. It is not the power to make war when one sees fit. Erasmus 


* In the introductory letter from Erasmus to Charles, Erasmus refers to Aristotle in 
the first line and in an extended discussion compares Charles to Alexander. In each 
case, Charles is more fortunate than Alexander. CWE 27:201. 

? CWE 42:74. 

10 CWE 27:233: “The prince’s authority over a people is the same as that of the 
mind over the body. The mind has control over the body because it is wiser than 
the body... What the heart is in the living body the prince is in the state. Since it is 
the fount of the blood and of the spirit, it imparts life to the whole body...” 

!" CWE 27:279: “So the prince who is schooled in the doctrine of Christ and in 
the precepts of wisdom will hold nothing more dear than the happiness of his people, 
indeed he will hold nothing else dear and must both love and cherish them as one 
body with himself.” 

? CWE 27:204, 264. 

5 CWE 27:216-17. 
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was a life-long pacifist. Instead of the power to make war, the power 
of the sword is a Christian calling to protect the public peace. It is not 
to be used in an offensive attack on another region. Rather, it is to be 
used to correct and admonish the wrong-doer in one’s midst. 

Do correction and the protection of the public peace extend to the 
arena of religious life? For Erasmus, the king must be a Christian version 
of Plato’s philosopher-king. Part of the king’s responsibility, then, is the 
encouragement of good Christian piety. ‘Thus, it is an overstatement to 
argue that the relationship in Erasmus between church and state is “so 
intimate that the distinction between priest and prince... all but disap- 
pears."'* Instead, Erasmus notes that the prince is neither priest, nor 
bishop, nor monk. He leads the community in right worship by example 
and reproval. Erasmus does not touch on the idea that the prince should 
play a role in the renewal of the church's theology, just that he should 
lead the entire community in a renewal of moral living. 

What responsibility, according to Erasmus, does the community 
owe to the ruler? Again, we must return to Erasmus' position that 
the Christian context changes the relationship from the pagan one 
in which Paul wrote. The Christian subject is a free man.” He is not 
the prince's property. He 1s free because God has made him free in 
Christ. The idea of disobedience to the decrees of the ruler does not, 
in a way, make sense to Erasmus. A truly Christian ruler, because he 
is modeled after Christs humble servant from Matthew 23, will not 
command that which would not be freely given in the first place. To 
do otherwise would be to cease to be a Christian ruler and to become 


^ Estes, “Officium,” 61. The quotation Estes uses to justify this opinion is actually 
taken out of context, as the sections that are elided would make clear. Erasmus is not 
speaking of the relationship of the prince to the church in this section of the Education 
of a Christian Prince. He is speaking of the example a prince makes to his people. The 
only connection to the church is in the example Erasmus uses to make his point. He 
uses "priests and bishops" (sacerdotum et episcoporum) to make the point that when 
a bishop acts morally the people do not notice because he is merely “practicing what 
he preaches." When the bishop falls, the people notice that immediately. Likewise, 
because of his high position a prince also must practice what he preaches because, “no 
comet, no fateful power affects the progress of human affairs the way that the life of 
the prince grips and transforms the moral attitudes and character of his people.” CWE 
27:219; compare to Erasmus, Jnstitutio Principis Christiani, e4r. For a similar critique of 
Estes, see Bruce Mansfeld, Erasmus in the Twentieth Century: Interpretations 1920-2000, 
(Toronto: U Toronto, 2003), 24. 

5 CWE 27:234: “What mockery it is to regard as slaves those whom Christ redeemed 
with the same blood as redeemed you, whom he set free into the same freedom as 
you, and who he called to inherit immortality along with you...” 
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a tyrant. Because Education of a Christian Prince is aimed at teaching a 
young prince how to act properly and avoid tyranny, Erasmus does not 
deal with the question of what a subject does when confronted with 
tyranny. For the answer to this question, one must look to other places. 
In his Paraphrases on Romans, he answers this question directly. Follow- 
ing Paul, a Christian must still obey a tyrant. If that tyrant commands 
something contrary to the will and Law of God, then the Christian is 
left only one option—passive disobedience and potential martyrdom.'® 
The question of what to do when confronted with a ruler who com- 
manded something contrary to the will and Law of God would come 
to dominate political theology in the sixteenth century and would begin 
with Martin Luther." 

In the early 1520s, Martin Luther (1483-1546) engaged the topic 
of religion and politics a number of times. For the reception of Paul’s 
political theology, the most important of these early forays are the 1520 
treatise, An Open Letter to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation Concern- 
ing the Reform of the Christian Estate and the 1523 treatise, On Temporal 
Authority: To What Extent Should it be Obeyed. 

To the Christian Nobility was written in the tumultuous spring of 1520. 
During the first half of 1520, Luther became convinced that the pope 
was the Antichrist after reading Lorenzo Valla’s Discourse on the Forgery 
of the Alleged Donation of Constantine. This had important implications on 
a number of fronts, but was essential to his thought on the relationship 
between the secular and sacred estates. Valla persuaded Luther that 
papal claims to secular authority were unfounded. Further, the attempts 
by the papacy to secure those claims through the forged Donation of 
Constantine proved that the pope sought to overthrow secular authority 


16 CWE 42:73: “But if persecution by rulers and magistrates should break out against 
you because of your profession of Christianity, it must be endured even though it did 
not arise from any fault of yours.” 

17 Aspects of this section on Martin Luther are explored in more detail in David 
M. Whitford, “From Speyer to Magdeburg: The Development and Maturation of a 
Hybrid Theory of Resistance." Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte, 96 (2005): 57-80. 

1? The Donation of Constantine records the Emperor Constantine's gift of the Western 
Empire, the lands of Italy, and the primacy over other Episcopal Sees to Sylvester, 
Bishop of Rome, in 314 or 315. The document was used by medieval popes to justify 
their spiritual and secular preeminence. It was most likely written in the mid-eighth cen- 
tury to support Pope Stephen VII in his negotiations with Pepin the Short. It is included 
in the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. For a discussion of Valla's influence on Luther, 
please see David M. Whitford, “The Papal Antichrist: Martin Luther and the Underap- 
preciated influence of Lorezo Valla," Renaissance Quarterly, 61/1 (2008): 26-52. 
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and rule in its place.'? Thus, in To the Christian Nobility (begun a few 
months after reading Valla), Luther argues that the proper interpretation 
of Romans 13 indicates that even the spiritual estates (priests, bishops, 
monks) were subject to the authority of the secular ruler when they 
violated the law or sought to overstep the limits of their authority: 


For these reasons the temporal Christian authority ought to exercise its 
office without hindrance, regardless of whether it is pope, bishop, or priest 
whom it affects. Whoever is guilty, let him suffer. All that canon law has 
said to the contrary is the invention of Romanist presumption. For thus 
St. Paul says to all Christians, “Let every soul (I take that to mean the 
pope’s soul also) be subject to the temporal authority; for it does not bear 
the sword in vain, but serves God by punishing the wicked and benefiting 
the good” [Rom. 13:1, 4].... Therefore, its [temporal authority’s] work 
should extend without hindrance to all the members of the whole body 
to punish and use force whenever guilt deserves or necessity demands, 
without regard to whether the culprit is pope, bishop, or priest.?? 


In 1523, Luther would sharpen his understanding of the relationship 
between the secular and sacred estates. In On Temporal Authority, Luther 
would base, in large part, his theology of the Two Kingdoms on his 
reading of Romans 13. 

Luther used two terms when speaking of the Two Kingdoms." 
The first ought to be referred to as the Two Realms (wei Reiche 
Lehre) because 1t refers to the two spheres of one's existence: before 
God and before humanity. The geistliche Reich (the spiritual realm) is 
one's existence coram deo (before God). The weltliche Reich (the worldly 
realm) refers to one's existence coram hominibus (before humanity). The 


19 “That impossible lie, the Donation of Constantine, is the same sort of thing. It must 
have been some special plague from God that so many intelligent people have let 
themselves be talked into accepting such lies. T'hey are so crude and clumsy that I 
should imagine any drunken peasant could lie more adroitly and skillfully. How can a 
man rule and at the same time preach, pray, study, and care for the poor? Yet these 
are the duties which most properly and peculiarly belong to the pope, and they were so 
earnestly imposed by Christ that he even forbade his disciples to take cloak or money 
with them [Matt. 10:9-10]. Christ commanded this because it is almost impossible 
for anybody to fulfill these duties if they have to look after one single household. Yet 
the pope would rule an empire and still remain pope. This is what those rogues have 
thought up who, under the cover of the pope's name, would like to be lords of the 
world and would gladly restore the Roman Empire to its former state through the 
pope and in the name of Christ." LW 44:166. 

? LW 44:132-133. 

?! For a discussion of the history of the Two Kingdoms please see David Whitford, 
“Cura Religionis or Two Kingdoms," in Church History 73 (2004) 41—62, esp. fn. 11. 
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spiritual realm is eternal and everlasting; it is the realm of the Gospel, 
revelation, and faith. Two motifs run through Luther’s thought about 
the spiritual realm: freedom and equality. Freedom allows one to act 
in service for the benefit of others. Equality asserts that the spiritual 
realm is not governed hierarchically. In this realm all Christians are 
equal. Whereas the spiritual realm is eternal and proleptic, the secular 
is finite and fleeting. Here law and convention instead of service are 
definitive; it is the realm of reason and unbelief. 

Contained within these Two Realms is Luther’s idea of ‘Two Gov- 
ernments (wei Regimente Lehre). The Two Governments are the flip side 
of the coin to the Two Realms. The first (das geistliche Regiment) is the 
spiritual government of the church exercised through the proclamation 
of the Word of God and proper administration of the sacraments. The 
second (das weltliche Regiment) 1s the worldly government of emperors, 
rulers, and ruled, which is governed by law and enforced by coercion. 
Luther argues that the responsibility of the secular realm is to limit the 
effects of sin and malfeasance and thus to ensure that the unjust will 
not run rampant over the weak and downtrodden: 


[God] has subjected [the wicked] to the sword so that, even though 
they would like to, they are unable to practice their wickedness, and if 
they do practice it they cannot do so without fear or with success and 
impunity.” 


Thus, in the 1520s, as Luther read Romans 13, he attempted to set a 
new course in the relationship between the church and the state. Instead 
of one being the subject of the other, they would each have clearly 
defined roles and spheres of influence that must be kept distinct. The 
king could be rebuked by the priest, but the priest could also be chas- 
tised for his malfeasance by the king.? 


7 DW 45:91; WA: 11:251. 

?5 This new understanding was visually portrayed through the pamphlet, Passional 
Christi und Antichristi (Erfurt: Mahler, 1521). The pamphlet was printed in May 1521. 
It reflects Luther's new understanding of the papacy. On thirteen paired woodcuts, 
Cranach the Elder dramatically constructs the difference between the passion of the true 
Christ and the papal Antichrist. Luther and Cranach designed the work and worked 
with Philipp Melanchthon and Johann Schwerdtfeger who wrote Latin descriptions 
to accompany the pictures while Luther wrote the German descriptions. The fourth 
pairing is a depiction of papal claims to be free from secular authority and makes refer- 
ence to Romans 13. The true Christ renders to Caesar what is Caesar's, the Antichrist 
commands Caesar to honor him. 
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Ifin the early 1520s Luther was concerned with the authority secular 
rulers had to correct church leaders who had overstepped their author- 
ity, by 1530 he was forced to confront a situation in which the emperor 
seemed to be overstepping his authority. At the Imperial Diet in Speyer 
in 1529, it became apparent that Charles V was committed to eradi- 
cating Luther’s religious innovations. This belief was confirmed a year 
later at the Diet of Augsburg when the Augsburg Recess reinstituted the 
1521 Edict of Worms and made provisions for the Imperial Supreme 
Court to try any who did not abandon the Reformation. The threat of 
imperial force was so intense that Protestant princes prepared to defend 
the Reformation. ‘They organized themselves into a defensive military 
federation (the Schmalkaldic League) in December of 1530 and they 
sought legal and theological rationales to legitimize their resistance to 
imperial law. Of the two fronts, finding authorization for just resistance 
to authority was far thornier. 

The problem for the Protestants’ cause was Romans 13.** The literal 
interpretation (upon which Luther usually put a great deal of empha- 
sis) of this text is unambiguous in its demand for obedience. Paul's 
language in Romans 13 is clear and concise; Christians must submit 
to the governing authorities. ‘The conscience of the Christian requires 
submission because the Christian understands that when one obeys 
governing authorities one is obeying God from whom they derive their 
power. In the sixteenth century, theologians believed that Paul wrote 
Romans while the tyrant Nero was emperor. Therefore neither tyranny 
nor oppressive government diminished the requirement that Christians 
obey. In Whether Soldiers Too Can Be Saved, Luther summarizes: 


Here is what the law says, “No one shall fight or make war against 
his overlord; for a man owes his overlord obedience, honor and fear” 
(Romans 13[:1-7])... Therefore the question here is whether a situation 
can ever develop in which it is just for the people to act against this law, 
to be disobedient to rulers and fight against them, depose them, or put 
them in bonds.... To these I say that rulers are not to be opposed with 
violence and rebellion, as the Romans, the Greeks, the Swiss, and the 
Danes have done; but there are other ways of dealing with them. In the 
first place, if they see that rulers think so little of their soul’s salvation 


4 What follows is a brief summary of the development of early sixteenth-century 
resistance theory. For a full description of the events reviewed here (including lengthy 
footnotes) please see, David M. Whitford, “From Speyer to Magdeburg: The Devel- 
opment and Maturation of a Hybrid Theory of Resistance to Tyranny,” Archi für 
Reformationsgeschichte 96 (2005): 57-80. 
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that they rage and do wrong, of what importance is it that they ruin your 
property, body, wife, and child? They cannot hurt your soul.” 


The ruination of property, body, wife and child struck the Protestant 
princes as rather significant and they were unwilling (even if their soul 
remained unhurt) to accept it without a fight. Lawyers for Philip of 
Hesse were the first group of advisors that attempted to come up with a 
solution to the legal (and they argued therefore the theological) obstacle. 
Philip’s lawyers maintained that the empire was not a monarchy. It 
was instead a sort of “commonwealth;” where the emperor governed 
together with the imperial electors and other lesser magistrates. This 
understanding of the empire, they argued, was confirmed through 
legal precedent: in 1400, the imperial electors removed from office 
(for incompetence, betrayal of his oath, and drunkenness) Emperor 
Wenceslaus. To Philip’s lawyers, this demonstrated that the empire 
was organized around electors and the emperor sharing power and that 
resisting the emperor (or removing him from office) was not resistance 
to a superior (which was forbidden by Paul) but was rather an action 
against a sovereign of equal status.?? 

After receiving a letter from Philip that spelled out the position of 
his advisors, Elector John the Constant of Saxony asked Luther for 
comment.” Luther was not impressed. He felt it was absurd to argue 
that the emperor and the electors were equals. He stated unequivo- 
cally that obedience was still required. Obedience, however, was not 
a position John seemed willing to assume. He clearly felt threatened 
by the emperor and needed to find a solution to the question of active 
resistance. He immediately put his chancellor, Gregory Brück, to work 
to find a solution that would satisfy Luther. 

Brück outlined a private-law theory that argued that when a superior 
authority? committed an act of notorious injustice (notoria iniuria) he 


° Martin Luther, Whether Soldiers Too Can Be Saved (1526), LW 46:103, 108. 

6 Philip argued that the Golden Bull of 1356 supported his position that electors 
and the emperor jointly administered the empire. See Politisches Archiv des Landgrafen 
Philipp des Grossmütigen von Hessen, nr. 256: “Das demnach Deutsch Nation ein Proscript 
Form und Ordnung habe (so man das Golden Bull nennt.)" While Philip does not 
state which portion of the Bull it is to which he is referring, he most likely has in mind 
section five. Section five concerns the rights of the Count Palatine and the Duke of 
Saxony to rule the empire in the interim following the death of one emperor and 
before the election of a new one. 

U LW 49, 254—255. 

?3 [n this case the precedents identified judges, but Brück modified it to include 
the emperor. See Gregor Brück, udici procendenti iniuste an licitum sit. resistere, in Das 
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ceased to function as an authority in that specific matter and became a 
“private” person instead. Therefore, within imperial law, Brück notes 
there is an exception to the obedience demanded of lesser nobles; pri- 
vate persons may be resisted by other private individuals. Following his 
summary of the law, Briick went on to delineate the notorious injustice 
that Charles V had committed: Charles had overstepped the bounds 
of his office by illegally attempting to regulate religious belief. 

Perhaps unwittingly, Brück had stumbled upon a theory that dove- 
tailed perfectly with Luther’s own understandings of the limits and 
jurisdiction of secular authority. Just as the pope overstepped his author- 
ity when he attempted to usurp the emperor’s authority and therefore 
became the Antichrist who must be resisted, so too the emperor when 
he attempted to usurp the church’s authority to preach the true Gospel 
also had to be resisted. At a meeting in Torgau between the theologians 
and John of Saxony’s lawyers, Luther became persuaded.” Luther and 
the other theologians at the meeting accepted the argument that princes 
had a legal right to resistance. Luther would make his acceptance of this 
position clear in the treatise he wrote almost immediately, Dr. Martin 
Luther’s Warning to his Dear German People.?? 

A draft of the Waming was written in October 1530 just after the 
meeting in Torgau. It was published in April 1531.?' The Warning is 
broken into three sections. First is a survey of the situation, second 1s 
a defense of just resistance, the final section is a warning to those who 
would heed the emperor’s call to arms that they imperil their souls. 
Sections two and three are important to the discussion of the recep- 
tion of Paul’s political theology. In these sections Luther begins the 
reinterpretation of Romans 13 that will lay the groundwork for all 
later resistance theory. 


Widerstandsrecht als Problem der deutschen Protestanten, 1525-1546, ed. Heinz Scheible, 
(Gütersloh: Mohn, 1969) 63-66; Gutachten der kursdchsischen Juristen (1530), in Scheible, 
Widerstandsrecht, 64—65; Anonymes juristischen. Gutachten, in Scheible, Widerstandsrecht, 70; 
Kurt Wolzendorff, Staatsrecht und Naturrecht in der Lehre vom Widerstandsrecht des Volkes gegen 
rechtswidrige Ausübung der Staatsgewalt, (Breslau: M. & M. Marcus, 1916). 

? Brück's role in persuading Luther should not be underestimated. Before the 
meeting, Luther still felt that, *According to Scripture, it is in no way proper for any- 
one who would be a Christian to set himself against his government, whether it acts 
justly or unjustly. Rather a Christian ought to suffer oppression and injustice by his 
government. For even if His Imperial Majesty were acting wrongly in this matter and 
were transgressing against his duty and his oath, neither his imperial authority nor his 
subjects’ obligation of obedience has thereby been abolished.” LW 47:3. 

9 LW 47:3-56; WA 30/3: 276-320. 

9! LW 47:6. 
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Luther begins by explaining why resisting the emperor’s attempts 
to enforce religious conformity and eradicate Luther’s reforms is not 
a violation of Romans 13. He reinterprets Paul’s statement that one 
must be subject to authority by exegeting verse two. In verse two Paul 
states that one who resists authority, resists God. Luther’s translation of 
this text is a near word for word rendering of the Greek, “alpo, das wer 
sich widder die gewalt setzt, der widderstrebt Gottis ordnung"? In the Warning, 
however, he goes to great lengths to reinterpret wider as Aufstand or 
insurrection. The subtle change has enormous theological and politi- 
cal implications. 

For Luther, insurrection violated Paul’s admonition to obedience; jus- 
tified self-defense (or Widerstand) did not.” To support this view, Luther 
made two moves. First, he interpreted Brück's thesis within a theological 
framework. He noted that the emperor had overstepped the bounds 
of his authority by demanding that which did not properly belong to 
his authority. Christ commands that one must render under Caesar 
what is Caesar’s and unto God what is God’s, but one cannot render 
unto Caesar that which is God’s.** For Luther, the emperor’s demands 
encroach on God’s authority and must be resisted. It is therefore not a 
violation of Romans 13 to resist the emperor’s authority when he has, 
in fact, no authority in this area.? A German, for example would not 
be violating Paul's command when he failed to obey a French law; for 
French law has no authority in Germany. An attempt to enforce such 
a law would be an encroachment on Germany's rights and could thus 
be resisted. Second, (here following the Hessian jurists) he provided a 


? WADB (1522); “ote ó &vtvtaooóuevoo TH £xovota TH toô Oeod Oxcoyf 
&vO£otnkev 61 68 &vÜeotnkóteo &cvtoto kptuo Ańuyovtor,” Desiderius Erasmus, JVooum 
Instramentu, (Basel: Froben, 1519). 

33 LW 47:19: “Furthermore, if war breaks out—which God forbid—1 will not reprove 
those who defend themselves against the murderous and bloodthirsty papists, nor let 
anyone else rebuke them as being seditious.” 

3t LW 47:19: “A Christian knows very will what he is to do—namely, to render 
to God the things that are God’s and to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s [Matt. 
22:21], but not to render to the bloodhounds the things that are not theirs. I want to 
make a distinction between sedition and other acts and to deprive the bloodhounds of 
the pretext of boasting that they are warring against rebellious people and that they 
were justified according to both human and divine law; for so the little kitten is fond 
of grooming and adorning itself. Likewise, I do not want to leave the conscience of the 
people burdened by the concern and worry that their self-defense might be rebellious. 
For such a term would be too evil and too harsh in such a case.” 

3 LW 47:30: “For in this case the emperor would not only act in contravention 
of God and divine law but also in violation of his own imperial law, vow, duty, seal, 
and edicts.” 
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strict constitutional framework under which resistance could theologi- 
cally be distinguished from rebellion. 

Thomas Mintzer was guilty of rebellion because he had no legal 
authority to act; princes, as lesser magistrates, could resist an illegal 
order.” The distinction between legal authorization to resist a superior 
who acts outside the bounds of rightful authority and illegal rebellion will 
be the most important contribution to the reinterpretation of Romans 
13 in the early Reformation. It was reinforced during the 1530s when 
Philip Melanchthon made the distinction between revenge, which was 
not allowable, and defense, which was, an aspect of his discussion on 
authority in his Loci Communes.” Melanchthon argued that revenge and 
rebellion are the work of the devil and always result in chaos because 
they flout the law. On the contrary, resistance by placing even high 
public officials under the jurisdiction of the law upholds and honors 
true authority.? Because Melanchthon’s Loci Communes became the 
standard work read in Lutheran universities in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, his influence on this matter was enormous. Not only 
theologians, but all university educated professionals (including future 
jurists) read and were influenced by Melanchthon’s interpretation of 
justifiable resistance.” Outside of Germany, this line of thought would 
be picked up by John Calvin and carried further.” 


3 LW 47:20: “No, he is an insurrectionist who refuses to submit to government 
and law, who attacks and fights against the, and attempts to overthrow them with a 
view to making himself ruler and establishing the law, as Münzer did; that 1s the true 
definition of a rebel. Aliud est invasor, aliud transgressor.” 

37 See Melanchthon, Loci Communes, “De vindicatae.” CR 21, 720-724. 

38 Melanchthon's discussion is tremendously important because he provides a con- 
crete example that true governing authority is vested in the law and not in the person. 
In an era in which authority is almost universally seen and understood in personal 
terms (see for example Louis XIV's famous dictum, "L'Etat, c'est moi.”), this is no 
less than revolutionary. 

3 For an excellent examination into the role that jurists played in solidifying the 
relationship between the church and the state in Lutheran areas of Germany, see John 
Witte, Jr. Law and Protestantism, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000); see 
especially chapter one where he lays out the ways in which the jurists move beyond 
and expand upon Luther. 

1 See “Petrine Theologians” below. 
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Though only Thomas Mintzer (1489/90-1525) actually called himself 
Gideon," all of the crusader theologians adopt a Gideon-like persona. In 
the Old Testament book of Judges, Gideon 1s called by God to restore 
Israel’s worship to orthodoxy and destroy false idols. In the sixteenth 
century, the crusader theologians who saw Gideon as a model would 
also seek to cleanse religion of its impurity and restore the community 
to right worship. ‘Though many of these theologians were apocalyptic 
in their worldview, we cannot adopt James Stayer’s model that it is 
the apocalyptic that unites them for two reasons.” First, some are not 
strictly speaking apocalyptic. Second, others were just as apocalyp- 
tic—Luther for example—and the apocalyptic shaped their political 
framework just as much as the theologians on this list without becom- 
ing crusader theologians. What does unite the theologians on this 
list is a willingness to crusade on behalf of the Kingdom of God. The 
crusader believes that God has given him a special duty to insure that 
the community, not simply the church but the largely social/political 
community, returns to the pure Word of God. They are willing, indeed 
mandated, to enforce right living and doctrine by force if necessary. 
They are also willing to overthrow or execute those governing authori- 
ties who oppose their efforts. Crusaders are different from the Lutheran 
resisters described above. While the vocabulary used by both groups 
is often identical—both groups will use words like tyranny and illegiti- 
mate—the resistance discussed above was proscribed and limited. ‘The 
Lutheran princes, for example, went to great lengths to demonstrate 
their fidelity to the emperor in other areas of his jurisdiction.“ "or the 
crusader, infidelity to the true Word of God meant that the ruler had 


^! In a letter to the people of Allstedt on 27 April 1525, Müntzer signed his name, 
“Thomas Müntzer, a servant of God against the godless.” Beginning with a letter (12 May 
1525) to Count Ernst of Mansfeld, Mintzer began signing his name, “Thomas Mintzer, 
the sword of Gideon.” See Thomas Mintzer, The Collected Works of Thomas Miintzer, 
tr. and ed. Peter Matheson, (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1998), 142, 156, & 157. 

+ James Stayer, Anabaptism and the Sword 2nd ed., (Lawrence, KS: Coronado Press, 
1976). 

55 See Irena Backus, Refomation Readings of the Apocalypse, (Oxford, OUP, 2000). 

^ As if to make their point, the princes contributed more money and men than the 
emperor requested in his campaign against the Turks. See Hajo Holborn, A History of 
Modern Germany: The Reformation, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973), 217f. 
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ceased to be a legitimate authority and could therefore be removed so 
that a godly ruler might take their place. 

Thomas Mintzer was the paradigmatic crusader theologian of the 
sixteenth century. We have very little in the way of biographical cer- 
tainty regarding Thomas Mintzer until he arrived at the University of 
Leipzig in 1506." Later, Mintzer also studied at Franfurt an der Oder 
and the University of Wittenberg. His relationship to Luther and his 
ideas is complicated and beyond the scope of this essay. It is important, 
however, to note that Müntzer saw Luther as an ally at first, but over 
time came to see Luther as the embodiment of betrayal. 

Müntzer's theological outlook is essentially spiritualist in nature. For 
Mintzer it was the Holy Spirit that confirmed one's sense of election 
and helped conform one to God's will. In 1523, Mintzer wrote to 
the people of Stolberg, “The true Kingdom of God begins with genu- 
ine pleasure when the elect first see what God lets them discover in 
themselves, through His action, in the experience of the Spirit.”*° This 
understanding of the Spirit’s role in election helped form Müntzer's 
understanding of the role of the preacher and the responsibilities of 
the community. The preacher is called to teach God’s Word and 
prophetically call the community (again here we mean the entire com- 
munity, not just the church) to embody God’s Word in its daily life 
and praxis. The pastor does this by working to establish biblical norms 
through municipal ordinances. ‘The easiest way to achieve this goal was 
to encourage secular rulers to create godly communities within their 
realms and expel or kill the godless, who undermine the elect by their 
presence and influence. In his Princes? Sermon, Mintzer writes: 


Now 1f you are to be true rulers you must seize the very roots of govern- 
ment, following the command of Christ. Drive his enemies away from 
the elect; you are the instruments to do this. My friend, don’t let us have 
any of these hackneyed posturings about the power of God achieving 


5 For an introduction into the labyrinth of research and controversy surrounding 
Mintzer and Mintzer scholarship see, Lindberg, *Müntzeriana, A Review Essay,” 
Lutheran Quarterly 4:3 (Summer 1990), 195-214. For primary documents in English, see 
The Collected Works of Thomas Müntzer, Translated and edited by Peter Matheson, (Edin- 
burgh: T & T Clark, 1988). For an examination of Müntzer and Müntzer scholarship, 
see Eric Gritsch, Thomas Müntzer: A Tragedy of Errors (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989). 
For information on the early life and influences of Müntzer, see Ulrich Bubenheimer, 
Thomas Müntzer. Herkunft und Bildung (Leiden, New York: E.J. Brill, 1989). 

4 Thomas Müntzer, “An Open Letter to the Brothers at Stolberg,” (18 July 1523) 
in Michael G. Baylor, “Thomas Müntzer's First Publication,” Sixteenth Century Journal 
17:4 (1989), 456. 
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everything without any resort to your sword; otherwise it may rust in its 
scabbard. Would that this could happen! Whatever any scholar may say, 
Christ speaks clearly enough in Matthew 7, John 15: ‘Any tree which 
does not produce good fruit should be rooted out and thrown in the 
fire.’...Do not, therefore, allow the evil-doers, who turn us away from 
God to continue living.... St. Paul thinks the same, when he says of the 
sword that it is set in the hands of the rulers to exact vengeance on the 
evil and give protection to the good, Romans 13. 


The state (or its leaders), therefore, had to conform to the Word of God 
because the state represents one of the ways in which God is active 
in the world. To fail in this task meant that one allied oneself with 
God's enemies, *But what does one do with the sword? Exactly this; 
sweep aside those evil men who obstruct the Gospel! Take them out of 
circulation! Otherwise you will be Devils and not the servants of God 
which Paul calls you to be in Romans 13." Because it is God who 
ultimately establishes all human authority, those who abrogate God's 
will lose their authority, “But if they do not carry it out, the sword will 
be taken away from them, Daniel 7 for then they would confess him 
in words but deny him in deeds." 

The princes rejected Müntzer's call to establish God's Kingdom. 
When they rejected him, he decided to do it himself. His first attempt 
at establishing a godly government was in City of Mühlhausen in late 
1524. He failed when the City Council balked at his understanding of 
a godly community. He was banished. In February 1525, however, he 
was allowed to return and by mid-March he had prevailed in the City 
Council. He then organized what he called the *Eternal League." The 
Eternal League was one-half mob and one-half military organization. 
In the late spring of 1525, Müntzer united his Eternal League with 
the evolving peasant revolts of southern Germany. The mix proved 
immensely volatile. In late April, Müntzer and his League arrived 
outside the City of Alstedt. There he encouraged the people of Alstedt 
to join his mission to bring the Gospel to life among them, 


May the pure fear of God be with you, dear brothers. How long are you 
going to slumber, how long are you going to resist God's will...So watch 
out, don't be downcast, or negligent, or flatter any longer the perverted 
phantasts, the godless evil-doers; make a start and fight the fight of the 


7 CTM 247-248. 
CTM 244. 
CTM 250. 
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Lord! ...Go to it, go to it, go to it! The time has come, the evil-doers are 
running like scared dogs!...Go to it, go to it, go to it, while the fire 1s hot! 
Don’t let your sword grow cold, don’t let it hand down limply! Hammer 
away ding-dong on the anvils of Nimrod, cast down their tower to the 
ground! As long as they live it is impossible for you to rid yourselves of 
the fear of men. One cannot say anything to you about God as long as 
they rule over you. Go to it, go to it, while it is day! God goes before 
you follow, follow.” 


Mintzer signed the letter to Alstedt, “Thomas Mintzer, servant of God 
against the godless.” By the end of April, the princes had mobilized 
their forces to put down the peasants’ revolts and sought to arrest 
Muntzer. 

They would finally meet in early May at the city of Frankenhausen. 
By that point, Müntzer had given up the epithet, “servant of God 
against the godless,” and adopted a new and more descriptive one: 
“Thomas Muntzer with the sword of Gideon.” As God’s avenging judge, 
Mintzer offered the princes one last chance to repent of their sin and 
join his mission. He closed a letter to Count Ernst of Mansfeld, who 
had arrived outside Frankenhausen with an army and was preparing 
to lay siege to the city, by declaring: 


So that you know, too, that we are acting under instructions, I say this: 
The eternal and living God has commanded that you should be forcibly 
cast down from your seat for you are no use to the Christ people; you are 
a scourge which chastens the friends of God.... We want your answer this 
very evening; otherwise we will descend on you in the name of God of 
hosts; so you know what to expect. We shall execute without delay what 
God has commanded us; so do your best, too. Pm on my way?! 


Müntzer did attempt to remove Ernst and the other princes who 
rejected him. The Battle of Frankenhausen was as much Miintzer’s 
attempt to remove the princes from office as it was the princes’ attempt 
to put down a rebellion. Müntzer's Eternal League and the peasants 
of Frankenhausen were mercilessly slaughtered in the siege, however, 
and Müntzer's Kingdom of God collapsed. He was beheaded a few 
days after the battle. 

In many ways, Thomas Müntzer was not unique in the sixteenth 
century. All theologians of the sixteenth century, with very minor 
exceptions, believed that governing authority was bestowed by God. 


5 Thomas Müntzer, Letter to the People of Alstedt, 1525 (c. 26,27 April), CIM 
140-142. 
95 CTM 156. 
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Mintzer was also not terribly different in his theological position from 
the medieval concept of the corpus christianum. Mintzer has changed 
the locus of authority from the Word of God as interpreted by the 
Pope or his agents to the Holy Spirit as interpreted by him; but the 
overall view that secular authority gains its legitimacy and authority 
in a derivative manner from sacred authority is nearly identical.? For 
Thomas Mintzer, those who governed were those who ruled with 
fidelity to the mandates of sacred authority. The governed were obli- 
gated to obey said authorities only as long as that fidelity remained. If 
the governing ceased to be faithful, then their mandate was removed 
and the people freed from any level of obedience and encouraged to 
remove them from office. 


The Anchoritic Theologians: 
Michael Sattler & Menno Simons 


Sprinkled around the American Mid-Atlantic and Mid-West, one can 
find small enclaves of Christian communities that remain largely distinct 
from the wider world. The Amish are noted for their fine furniture and 


5 Though there is insufficient space here to make a full argument, Pope Pius V’s 
(Michele Ghislieri; 1504-1572; r. 1566) bull, Regnans in Excelsis (2/25/1570), is func- 
tionally the same call to overthrow an unrighteous ruler as Müntzer's. Pius focused his 
anger on Elizabeth I of England, “We declare, in the fulness of the apostolic power, 
the aforesaid Elizabeth 1s a heretic, and an encourager of heretics, together with those 
who abet her, under the sentence of excommunication, cut off from the unity of the Body 
of Christ." Pius went beyond simply excommunicating Elizabeth. Later in the document 
he declares her throne vacant and “releases” her subjects from their obligations of 
“allegiance, fealty, and obedience.” In fact, he states that those who do give her fealty 
are likewise excommunicated. (See, Bullarum, diplomatum et privilegiorum sanctorum Romano- 
rum pontificum Taurinensis editio (Augustae Taurinorum: Seb. Franco, H. Fory et Henrico 
Dalmazzo editoribus, 1857—1885.), 810-811; here 811. For an English Translation, 
see “Appendix V" in Philip Hughes, The Reformation in England. 3 vol. (NY: Macmillan, 
1954), 3: 418-20; here 19-20.) This bull solidified an open-ended policy of Pius’ in 
which he had encouraged Philip II of Spain to invade England and depose Elizabeth 
in favor of Mary Stuart. The bull was timed to encourage England's northern earls to 
support this disposition. Ultimately, the bull actually harmed Catholicism in England by 
dividing Catholics into groups that either supported Elizabeth or did not. In the short 
term, however, Elizabeth and her Privy Council understood that Pius’ bull was a call 
to overthrow her. (See David Loades, Politics and Nation: England 1450—1660, (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1999), 235—254.) Thus, Thomas Müntzer and Pope Pius V are more similar 
than they might outwardly appear. Thomas Müntzer was the fiery peasant leader, Pius 
the august and regal Supreme Pontiff’ And yet, both sought to implement their own 
religious worldview by force and coercion. The main difference 1s that Müntzer was 
willing to lead the army himself and Pius sought others to work on his behalf. 
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horse buggies. They continue to use a quasi-German dialect among 
themselves, do not vote in American elections, do not serve in the 
American military, and do not attend public schools. Most Americans 
view them as a quant oddity and Lancaster Pennsylvania is a popular 
tourist destination. Most people, however, have no idea where the 
Amish ideals of community and belief come from. I have adopted the 
term “Anchoritic” in this essay to identify a particular understanding 
of Christian community and Romans 13 that is best represented by 
the Amish and communities like theirs. Anchoritic monasticism is 
most closely identified with St. Anthony of the Desert (c. 251—356). 
St. Anthony left his home and family in 269 and became a Christian 
hermit in the desert of North Africa. Following his model, anchorites 
withdraw from the wider community and live alone as hermits. I have 
adapted the term anchoritic in this essay to connote a community of 
believers that remove themselves from the wider social and political 
community in order to live in a new community ordered by the Gospel 
alone. Though this essay cannot chart the theological journey from Swiss 
Anabaptism to Amish separatism, we can note the origins of that belief 
system in the thought and work of Michael Sattler and Menno Sim- 
mons. Though neither will become a full-fledged anchoritic Christian, 
both contributed to its development in the sixteenth century. 

Michael Sattler (1490-1527) was a former Benedictine monk who, 
it appears, became an Anabaptist during the Peasants’ War of 1525. 
His 1527 Schleitheim Articles function as an early Anabaptist confession 
of faith. The Schleitheim Articles were written in February 1527 during a 
meeting of Swiss Anabaptists. ‘The following month, Sattler was arrested 
in Württemberg. Over the next weeks, Sattler was savagely tortured 
and on 20 May 1527, he was burned at the stake in Rothenburg am 
Neckar. 

The Schleitheim Articles (Brüderlich vereymgung etzlicher kinder Gottes, sieben 
Artickel betrefend; A Brotherly Union of a Number of the Children of 
God Concerning Seven Articles) contains seven statements on doctrine 
and theology that united early Anabaptsts. It is not a formal confes- 
sion of faith (like the later Augsburg Confession). The Articles begins with 
a short letter to “all who love God and are children of light” and 
sets the context for the Articles.’ The first Article deals with baptism 


5 Michael Sattler, The Schleitheim Confession, translated and edited by John H. Yoder 
in John H. Yoder, The Legacy of Michael Sattler, (Scottsdale, PA: Herald Press, 1973), 34. 
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and supports believers’ baptism. Those who receive baptism must not 
only believe but who have also amended their lives. Article Two, on 
the Ban, is the first step towards Anchoritic theology. For Sattler and 
those who followed him, the temporal sword is not required among 
Christians. The sword is for curbing the sinfulness of the heathen. For 
the wayward Christian, those “somehow slip and fall into error,” (10) 
what is needed is the ban. The ban was not intended to remove the 
person from the community. Its principle aim was the reintegration of 
the person into the community. 

Article three, on the “breaking of bread,” continues the movement 
into an anchoritic theology. All Christian communities in the sixteenth 
century limited the administration of the Eucharist, or Holy Com- 
munion, to members of their community. For Sattler, Communion 
reflects the unity of the community and the distinction between those 
who follow God and those who partake at the “table of devils.” (11) 
The Schleitheim Articles divide the world into those who belong to 
God and those who belong to the devil. Those who belong to God 
should not be in contact with those who belong to the devil. This belief 
is reinforced in Article 4, On Separation from the World, 


the separation that shall take place from the evil and wickedness which 
the devil has planted in the world, simply is this; that we have no fel- 
lowship with them and do not run with them in the confusion of their 
abominations.... To us, then, the commandment of the Lord is also 
obvious, whereby He orders us to be and to become separated from the 
evil one, and thus He will be our God and we shall be His sons and 
daughters. (11-12) 


Article four ends by stressing the belief that because true Christians 
have removed themselves from the sinful world they no longer have 
need for “diabolical weapons of violence—such as sword, armor, and 
the like...” (12). The true Christian community is defended only by 
the Word of God. 

This belief in the separation from the world and the obsolescence 
of the sword is fully explored in Article six, “On the Sword.” “On the 
Sword,” is the longest article of the seven and is the place in Sattler 


For the German text used by Yoder, see Walther Kohler: Brüderlich Vereinigung etzlicher 
Kinder Gottes sieben Artikel betreffend.. .in Flugschrifien aus der ersten Jahren der Reformation, 
2. Band (Leipzig, 1908), 305—316. This book can be found online at the Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek Graz website (http:/ /www.literature.at/webinterface/library/ ALO- 
BOOK.  VO0I?objid-109406). 
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where anchoritic theology and his interpretation of Paul meet. The 
article begins with an allusion Romans 13 and Genesis 3-5, 


The sword is an ordering of God outside the perfection of Christ. It 
punishes and kills the wicked, guards and protects the good. In the law 
the sword 1s established (geordnet) over the wicked for punishment and 
death, and the secular rulers (weltlichen oberkeyten) to wield the same. [Rom 
13, 1f£, 3-5 Mosis passim] (39) 


At this point, Sattler's views on the sword are not very different from 
all the other interpretations of Romans 13 operative in the sixteenth 
century: the sword is established to punish the wicked and protect the 
good; secular authority has been established to wield the sword. Yet, 
in the following paragraphs Sattler separates his thought from others. 
Over the next five paragraphs, Sattler will address three questions: 1) 
Whether Christians should wield the sword in defense of the good in 
order to punish the wicked; 2) Whether Christians should render judg- 
ments in civil affairs (1.e., civil court cases); and 3) Whether a Chris- 
tian should serve as a magistrate (oberkoyt)." As Sattler begins his first 
answer, he states that the answers to his questions are “unanimously 
revealed." The Christian cannot wield the sword because Christ did 
not wield a sword. The Christian may use the ban, but that is all. The 
Christian cannot render civil judgments because when Jesus was asked 
to render a judgment between two brothers in Luke 12, he declined. 
Finally, a Christian may not serve as a magistrate because 1) Christ 
declined to be a king and 2) Christ’s true Kingdom is in heaven and 
not here on earth. 

Thus, when one examines the theology of Michael Sattler and his 
reception of Paul, one notices three things. First, according to Sattler 
those who rule are the ungodly for a Christian cannot rule. Second, 
those who are ruled are likewise the ungodly because only they need to 
be ruled. For these two reasons, the godly—the Christian—must sepa- 
rate himself from them and live in a community of the godly alone. 

To those who ruled, Michael Sattler was a threat. Though he tem- 
pered his Anabaptist theology with pacifism so that one could not accuse 
him of being a violent revolutionary like Thomas Müntzer, his ideas 


5t Sattler uses the same word, oberkeyt, in both the first paragraph and this paragraph. 
In the first paragraph Yoder translated it as “ruler,” in this paragraph it is translated 
as “magistrate.” In early-modern German, oberkeyt (obrigkeit) conveys both meanings. 
What Sattler means is civil authorities who order the life of a community through 
enacting laws, punishing criminals, waging wars, etc. 
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still had a revolutionary quality. For those who ruled (and many who 
were ruled), Sattler undermined the social fabric that held communities 
together. In May 1527, Sattler was captured by Catholic authorities 
outside of Horb in the Neckar Valley. He was then mercilessly tortured 
and tried on 17 May. At his trial he seemed to confirm all the greatest 
fears of the magistrates. He not only confirmed his affinity for Anabaptist 
theology, but also seemed to confirm the belief that his theology was 
a threat to the community: 


If the Turks should make an invasion, they should not be resisted; for it is 
written: Thou shalt not kill. We ought not to defend ourselves against the 
Turks and our persecutors; but earnestly entreat God in our prayers, that 
he would repel and withstand them. For my saying, that if I approved war, 
I would rather march forth against the so named Christians who persecute, 
imprision, and put to death, the pious Christians, I assign this reason: 
the Turk is a true Turk, knows nothing of the Christian faith, and is a 
Turk according to the flesh; but you, wishing to be Christian, and making 
your boast of Christ, persecute the pious witnesses of Christ, and are Turks 
according to the Spirit. Exodus 20:30; Matthew 7:7; Titus 1:16.°° 


The Turks were the great threat to the European mind in the sixteenth 
century. The Ottoman Empire was making inroads into Europe and 
this reality was often amplified through exaggeration and suspicion. 
Sattler’s unwillingness to fight the Turks confirmed to those who tried 
him that his theology was a threat to the community. There was, of 
course, little real chance that he was ever going to be found innocent 
by the court, but the shock of his statements regarding the Turks cannot 
be underestimated. He had sided against the community and not only 
was he unwilling to fight the Turk, he did seem (at least hypotheti- 
cally) willing to take up arms against his own community. Sattler was 
convicted on nine counts. Six were theological in nature, three were 
political. Significantly, the court listed the Turks quote last and in full. 
On 20 May 1527, Michael Sattler was brutally executed. His sentence 
read in part, “Michael Sattler shall be committed to the executioner. 
The latter shall take him to the square and there first cut out his tongue, 
and then forge him fast to a wagon and there with glowing iron tongs 
twice tear pieces from his body, then on the way to the site of execu- 
tion five times more as above and then burn his body to powder as an 


5 Estep, Anabaptist Story, 46. 
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arch-heretic."?? Eight days later, his wife was also executed for treason 
and heresy. She was drowned in the Neckar River. 

With Sattler dead and the debacles of Frankenhausen and Münster 
hanging like a cloud over Anabaptists, new leadership was desperately 
needed. Menno Simons emerged as that leader. Through his major 
work, Dat Fundament des Christelycken leers, and his leadership of post- 
Münster Anabaptists, he would determine the character and future of 
Anabaptism more so than any other leader of the community. 

Menno Simons (c. 1496-1561) was a Catholic priest in Friesland when 
he became first became an “evangelical” preacher around 1526. By 
1531, he had become convinced that there was no scriptural justification 
of infant baptism and began to administer adult baptism. Generally, his 
theology drew upon pre-Reformation Catholic piety, Erasmus, and Ana- 
baptist thought. He did not participate in the Kingdom of Munster, but 
did lose a brother there and felt partly responsible for the events there 
in 1535. He would respond to Miinster in a number of ways, including 
writing a tract against what happened. The most important of these 
responses was the 1539 publication of the Fundament. Menno wrote Fun- 
dament with two aims in mind: first, he had to convince civil authorities 
that not all Anabaptists were Münsterites; second, he had to cleanse 
Anabaptist theology of its Münsterite tendencies." 

The Fundament begins with a prefatory letter to civil authorities. Like 
John Calvin’s letter to Francis at the beginning of the Institutes, Menno 
frames the Fundament as an apology to Christian rulers. This, in itself, 
demonstrates that Menno moderates Michael Sattler’s understanding of 
the magistracy. He begins by assuming that civil magistrates could, in 
fact, be a magistrate and still be a Christian. Menno writes, “Do not be 
Jeroboam, Ahab, and Manasseh any longer, but be David, Hezekiah, 
and Josiah so that you need not because of your office be ashamed 
in the great and dreadful day of the Lord..."?? Jeroboam, Ahab, and 
Manasseh are all apostate rulers of the Old Testament. In lifting up 
David, Hezekiah, and Josiah, Menno was calling on the rulers of his time 
to be godly rulers. He continues this line of thought later in the work, 
“Therefore it becomes you, lords and princes, since you boast of the 
same Christ, Gospel, redemption, and kingdom, to no longer by your 


?9 Estep, Anabaptist Story, 40. 
? James Stayer, Anabaptists and the Sword, (Lawrence, Kansas: Coronado, 1972), 312. 
58 Menno Simons, The Complete Writings, (Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald, 1956), 106. 
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mandates and powers to obstruct the passage of the people of God to the 
eternal Promised Land. Rather you should assist and favor them more 
and more by your gracious permission and with the noble and pious 
Josiah hear and read, with a broken, humble heart...”°? Surprisingly, 
Menno allows magistrates to restrain those who “detract from the power 
of the almighty majesty of God.” ‘This would seem to allow governing 
authorities a role in the administration of religion. However, they must 
do this “by reasonable means, without tyranny and bloodshed.” Even 
more surprising than his openness to secular authority playing a role 
in religion is his openness to the use of the Sword. 

In 1539, Menno supported a Christian ruler’s use of the sword of 
justice. Menno calls on rulers to “punish the wicked and rightly wield 
the Sword that God has given you."?' As James Stayer has noted, 
however, he almost immediately abandoned this position and revised 
this section of the Fundament.? Instead of wielding the sword that God 
had given them, in the revisions of the Fundament, Menno would write, 
“Dear sirs, take heed; this is the task to which you are called; namely to 
chastise and punish, in the true fear of God with fairness and Christian 
discretion...”°? Gone completely is any mention of the Sword. Over 
the rest of his life, Menno would continue to move further away from 
any use of the sword in the life of a Christian. Like Sattler, he would 
recommend the use of the ban as the most appropriate form of disci- 
pline. Also like Sattler he would argue that Christians ought to keep 
themselves apart from the world's corrupting influence and forbid his 
followers to make civil oaths or participate in civic government. 


The Petrine Theologians: 
Calvin © Beza 


In Acts 5, Peter is commanded by the leaders of Jerusalem to cease 
teaching. He refused and was arrested. When he was brought before the 
Sanhedrin, the High Priest began to question him, *We gave you strict 
orders not to teach in this name, yet here you have filled Jerusalem with 
your teaching." Peter responded to the High Priest by declaring, *We 


°° Menno, Complete Writings, 191. 

* Menno, Complete Writings, 193. 

95! Menno, Fundament 1539, quoted by Stayer, Anabaptist and the Sword, 318. 
9? Stayer, Anabaptists and the Sword, 318. 

55 Menno, Complete Writings, 193. 
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must obey God rather than any human authority.’ As the sixteenth 
century progressed, discerning when one must obey God, how one must 
obey God, and when it was appropriate to resist human authority grew 
in urgency. In this section, we will see how and why John Calvin came 
to embrace and then advocate for a position that revised Romans 13 
by introducing the Petrine Exception. The Petrine Exception came to 
dominate political theology in the late sixteenth century. The Petrine 
Exception demands that governing authorities must be obeyed as long 
as they do not command that which is against God. Unlike earlier 
positions, however, the Petrine Exception will require more than just 
passive resistance or even simple defense. The Petrine Exception will 
require active resistance and even revolt. 

John Calvin (1509-1564) is, in many ways, the single most important 
figure in the sixteenth century reception of St. Paul’s political theology. 
His political thought is in the most widely read theological work written 
in the sixteenth century, The Institutes of the Christian Religion. Calvin’s 
Institutes had tremendous impact in the sixteenth century and is still 
required reading in many seminaries and universities across the globe 
today. He produced 5 editions of the /nstitutes between 1536 and 1559. 
The chapter (IV.xx) on politics is one of the least edited or amended in 
the entire work.® The one substantive addition to the chapter includes 
the Petrine Exception and is fundamental to the codification of the 
Exception in later political theology of the sixteenth century. 

Calvin begins his discussion of political theology by discussing the 
obedience owed to rulers. Obedience is not to be given grudgingly, 
according to Calvin; rather it should be “sincerely and heartily,” 
offered. To emphasize this point, he quotes Romans 13. According 
to Calvin, the magistrate is responsible for the just administration and 
organization of our earthly life. For Calvin, this includes cherishing and 
protecting “the outward worship of God,” and the “defense” of a “sound 
doctrine of piety and the position of the church.” (IV.xx.2). In later 
paragraphs, Calvin declares and then demonstrates through examples 
taken from scripture and history that even unjust rulers must also be 
obeyed; simple incompetence (IV.xx.24) or malfeasance (IV.xx.25) do 
not release one from obedience. In fact, the ruler who looks tyrannical 


9* Acts 5. 28-29 NRSV. 
5 Calvin, Institutes, IV.xx. specifically paragraphs 23-32. 
55 Calvin, Institutes, IV.xx.23. 
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from our perspective may in fact be an agent of God’s judgment 
(IV.xx.25). At the conclusion of this discussion, Calvin makes his clearest 
statement on the duty to obey even the most wicked of rulers, 


But we must, in the meantime, be very careful not to despise or violate 
the authority of magistrates, full of venerable majesty, which God has 
established by the weightiest decrees, even though it may reside with the 
most unworthy men, who defile it as much as they can with their own 
wickedness. For, if the correction of unbridled despotism is the Lord’s 
to avenge, let us not at once think that it is entrusted to us, to whom no 
command has been given except to obey and suffer. (IV.xx.31a) 


For Calvin, it would seem, nothing abrogates the duty to obey author- 
ity." However, in the very next sentence (one of the most famous and 
influential in the Jnstitutes) Calvin provides a corrective to the tyrannous 
ruler—lesser magistrates. Calvin writes that the absolute duty to obey is 
only placed upon private individuals (privati hominibus)? Magistrates of 
the people (populares magistratus—this seems to be Calvin’s language for 
lesser magistrates),? on the other hand, have a duty to resist tyranny. 
An important question remains however. Does this duty to correct a 
tyrannous king extend to the realm of religion? The paragraph that 
speaks of the role of magistrates states that magistrates have a duty to 
limit “the fierce licentiousness of kings” who “violently fall upon and 
assault the lowly common folk" (IV.xx.31). It does not mention reli- 
gion at all. This paragraph remained unchanged in all editions of the 
Institutes. In the next paragraph, however, Calvin does turn to religion 
and on this subject he seems to have significantly changed his mind 
over time. 

The final paragraph of Chapter 20 is on the subject of when to obey 
God and when to obey earthly rulers. In the first line, Calvin outlines 
the Petrine Exclusion: 


& He will reinforce this viewpoint in his Commentary on Romans. In that work, he 
writes that, “Rulers, however, never abuse their powers by harassing the good and the 
innocent without retaining in their despotic rule some semblance of just government. 
No tyranny, therefore, can exist which does not in some respect assist in protecting 
human society.” John Calvin, The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Romans and the Thes- 
salonians, edited by David W. Torrance and Thomas F. Torrance, translated by Ross 
Mackenzie, Calvin’s Commentaries, vol. 8 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960), 282. 

55 Calvin, Institutes, IV.xx.31b: “I am speaking all the while of private individuals 
(De privates hominibus simper loquor).” 

$ When Calvin speaks of higher authorities (i.e., in his Commentary on Romans) 
he tends to use the Latin potestas not magistratus. 
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But in that obedience which we have shown to be due the authority of 
rulers, we are always to make this exception, indeed, to observe it as 
primary, that such obedience is never to lead us away from obedience to 
him, to whose will the desires of all kings ought to be subject, to whose 
decrees all their commands ought to yield, to whose majesty their scepters 
ought to be submitted. (IV.xx.32) 


In the original incarnations of this chapter, Calvin strikes a very tradi- 
tional chord when it comes to the way in which one resists a command 
that conflicts with God’s law. Like the early Luther, Calvin demands that 
“if they command anything against God, let it go unesteemed.” Calvin 
realizes that this decision is costly because “kings bear defiance with 
great displeasure.” ‘The one who resists may suffer death but shall gain 
comfort because he knows he has given pious obedience to God. In the 
first four editions of the /nstitutes, this paragraph remained unchanged. 
Only in the final 1559 edition, did Calvin alter the paragraph. 

The new insertion begins with a reference to the Old Testament 
book of Daniel. In Daniel 6, Daniel has been thrown into a lion’s den 
for disobeying a new imperial law contrary to God’s command. An 
angel of the Lord closed the mouths of the lions and Daniel was spared. 
The morning after he was thrown into the den, he emerged unscathed 
and exclaimed to the king, “My God sent his angel and shut the lion’s 
mouths so that they would not hurt me, because I was found blameless 
before him; and also before you.” Clearly, however, Daniel did violate 
the king’s law. At the same time, God’s intervention proves that he was 
also “blameless” before the king. How can one obey God and disobey 
man and yet remain blameless in both courts? Calvin answers by stat- 
ing that the king had “exceeded his limits,” was a “wrongdoer against 
men,” and therefore “in lifting up his horns against God, had himself 
abrogated his power" (“quia excesserat ille fines suos, nec modo inturius fuerat 
in homines, sed cornua tollendo adversus Deum, potestatem sibi ipse abrogaverat"). 
Calvin reinforces the weight of this new orientation by noting that Israel 
is repeatedly condemned for too “readily” complying with “wicked 
proclamations of the king.” The import and placement of this inser- 
tion cannot be diminished. Coming between the old discussion of the 
Petrine Exception and the results of that fidelity to God, Calvin is now 
clearly advancing a position in which the king's authority is nullified and 
“mortal men” are encouraged to actively resist him in order to obey 
God. Thus this short clarification of the Petrine Exception materially 
alters the argument of the paragraph. The change in argument is both 
formal (in that the point of the paragraph has changed) and rhetori- 
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cal. Where before the paragraph read like an admonition to faithful 
martyrdom; now it reads as a manifesto to actively rise up against an 
illegitimate ruler. The reorientation of this paragraph also extends 
back to the previous paragraph. In earlier editions, lesser magistrates 
were called to resist cruel tyrants. The definition of a “cruel tyrant” 
remained diffuse however, especially given the content of paragraphs 
24 and 25. Now, tyranny gains a formal definition. Tyranny is any 
command from higher authorities that would “incur the displeasure of 
him [i.e. God] for whose sake you obey men themselves!” ($32). What 
was it important to Calvin to clarify the Petrine Exception? 

Calvin was forced to reconsider his understanding of secular authority 
in the 1550s because of two significant events. First, in the late 1540s 
and early 1550s, Calvin watched the war between the Catholic Emperor 
Charles V and the Protestant Schmalkadic League with great interest 
and apprehension. Second, Robert Kingdon has described in great 
detail the ways in which the coming Wars of Religion in France affected 
Calvin’s Geneva in the late 1550s." As Calvin watched the political 
and religious situation in both the Empire and France deteriorate sig- 
nificantly, he was forced to reevaluate the nature and obedience due to 
higher authorities. We also know from where he drew some of his new 
insights. During the 1530s and 40s, Lutheran theories of resistance were 
solidified and unified into a hybrid theory of resistance that was finally 
set forth in the Magdeburg Confession of 1550.’' Calvin learned of the 
Confession and 1ts theory of resistance from his close associate and aide 
Theodore Beza. In Beza's 1554 De haereticis a civili magistrate punendis, 
Beza delineates the role lesser magistrates play in actively resisting the 
imposition of laws contrary to God: 


The inferior magistrate must, as much as possible, with prudence and 
moderation, yet constantly and wisely, maintain pure religion in the are 
under his authority. A signal example of this has been shown in our times 
by Magdeburg, that city on the Elbe.” 


? Robert McCune Kingdon, Geneva and the Coming Wars of Religion, (Geneva: Droz, 
1956). 

An For a full examination of the Confession please see, David Whitford, Tyranny and 
Resistance: The Magdeburg Confession and the Lutheran Tradition, (St. Louis: Concordia, 2001) 
and idem, “From Speyer to Magdeburg: The Development and Maturation of a Hybrid 
Theory of Resistance to Tyranny,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 96 (2005) 57—80. 

? Beza, Against Heretics, 133. Cited in Kingdon, “The First Expression of Theodore 
Beza’s Political Ideals,” ARG 46 (1955), 92. 
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Three important aspects of the Lutheran resistance theory are apparent 
in Beza and then Calvin. Both Calvin and Beza allude to injury by the 
king against the people. Among Lutherans in the 1530s and 40s, the 
concept of “notorious injury” became a formal requirement for just 
resistance. Further, this injury nullifies the king’s authority. Both Beza 
and Calvin repeat this as well. Finally, in all three, the king injures 
the people by “exceeding (excesserat) his authority.” Where Calvin 
moves beyond Lutheran resistance theory was in advocating a position 
beyond simple passive resistance or self-defense. Calvin is calling for 
active resistance. This understanding of the Petrine Exception would be 
immediately seized upon by the Marian Exiles. The Marian Exiles were 
English clergy who fled England during the reign of Mary Tudor. Many 
of them ended up in Geneva where they adopted many of the theologi- 
cal, and here also political, opinions of John Calvin. For example, John 
Ponet, in his A Shorte Treatise of Politike Power, writes that, 


if the ministers of civil power commaunde thee to honour and glorifie God... 
God will have thee to doo it.... But if the ministers of civil power com- 
maunde thee to dishonour God...thou oughtest not to do it, but to leave 
it undone: for it is evil and God (the Supreme and highest power) will not 
that thou shouldest doo it.... God must be obeied rather than men.” 


Likewise, Christopher Goodman’s How Superior Powers oght to be Obeyd, 
is a long explication of the Petrine Exception (here taking it from Acts 
4.19). Goodman writes, 


there is no obedience agaynst God which is not playne disobedience: the 
Apostles say; Judge you whither it be right or just in Godds sight to obeye 
you rather then God: which is as muche as thei would saye, It is not juste 
nor lawful. Then if it be not lawful and just in Goddes sight, who judgeth 
things trulie and as thei be in dede, it must nedes folowe that allmaner 
of obedience agaynst God and his word is playne disobedience.” 


™ D.LP.B.R.W. [John Ponet], A Shorte Treastie of Politike Power (1556) D3v—D4r. This 
can even be seen in the 1560 English version of the bible printed in Geneva by and 
on behalf of the Marian community. The “Geneva Bible,” adopts italics at times to 
emphasize theological points. When translating Romans 13:7, they translate, “Give 
to all men therefore their duetie: tribute, to whom ye owe tribute: custome, to whome 
custome: feare, to whome feare: honour, to whom ye owe honour.” In the Greek and the 
Latin, all of the clauses at the end of the sentence are grammatically identical. They are 
not translated that way, however. The translators have lifted up a subtle but significant 
limit to tribute and honor. Both of these shall be given only to those to whom “ye owe,” 
them. Honor and tribute shall not, in other words, be given to those to whom they do 
not rightfully belong. Compare this rendering to the 1539/40 Great Bible quoted in 
fn. 3. In the Great Bible, the final clauses are all translated identically. 

™ Christopher Goodman, How superior powers oght to be obeyd of their subiects: and wherin 
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More than any other thinker after Calvin, however, Theodore Beza, 
Calvin's successor as Head of the Venerable Company of Pastors in 
Geneva, was responsible for popularizing the Petrine Exception. 
Beza's most important work on political theology was written twenty 
years after he wrote On Heretics. As in that work, Beza returned to the 
example of Magdeburg. This time he wrote in response to the St. 
Bartholomew's Day Massacre (24 August 1572) in which thousands of 
French Protestants were killed in and around Paris. The horror of that 
day and the suppression of Protestants in France that followed forced 
Beza to return to the subjects of government, authority, and tyranny. 
The pamphlet that resulted, Du Droits des Magistrats (On the Rights 
of Magistrates), was published in 1574 anonymously.” On the Rights of 
Magistrates is not written in Latin, but French, implying that Beza 
intended this to be read by a wider audience. He begins with the 
Petrine Exception. He states, in the very first sentence, that the will of 
God must be obeyed without exception (Un seul Dieu dott estre obey sans 


they may lawfully by Gods Worde be disobeyed and resisted (Geneva: Crispin, 1558), Ch. 5, 
p. 43. That the Petrine Exception extends to the revision of Romans 13 can be seen 
later in the work in Chapter 13. The chapter begins with a heading that states that 
the people, “may lawfully punish their Magistrates as private persons.” In the section 
designated with a marginal reference to Romans 13 Goodman writes, “For this cause 
haue you promised obedience to your Superiors, that they might herein helpe you: 
and for the same intent haue they taken it upon them. If they will so do, and keepe 
promisse with you accordinge to their office, then do you owe unto them all humble 
obedience: If not, you are discharged, and no obedience belongeth to them: because 
they are not obedient to God, nor be his ministers to puniche the evell, and to defend 
the good. And therefore your studie in this case, oght to be, to seek how you may 
dispose and punishe according to the Lawes, such rebels agaynst God, and oppress- 
ers of your selves and your countrie: and not how to please them, obeye them, and 
flatter them as you do in their impietie. Which is not the waye to obtayne peace, and 
quietnesse, but to fall in to the handes of allmightie God, and to be subjecte to his 
fearefull plagues and punishments.” (Ch. 13, p. 190). 

? [n order to lend credibility to the document, Beza identified it with the by now 
famous Magdeburg Confession. In fact, Beza issued the tract as a revised version of that 
book “published by those of Magdeburg in the year 1550” that had been “augmented 
with several examples." Beza's publication is in fact not a revision, but a completely new 
work. It bears little stylistic resemblance to the Confession. However, it does recapitulate 
and expand upon the Confession’s hybrid theory of resistance. Anonymous publication 
on controversial issues such as the right to resist was not unusual. Other famous and 
anonymously published tracts include: Vindicae Contra Tyrannos by Junius Brutus (Philippe 
Duplessis-Mornay); Von der Notwehr Unterricht (though attributed to Justus Menius, who 
probably wrote the first draft, Luther Peterson has clearly demonstrated that the tract 
is actually the work of Philip Melanchthon—See Peterson, “Melanchton on Resisting 
the Emperor,” Regnum, Religio, et Ratio: Essays Presented to Robert M. Kingdon, ed. by Jerome 
Friedman, (Kirksville, MO: Sixteenth Century Essays and Studies, 1987), 133-144); 
and A Short Treatise of Politike Power by John Ponet. For a discussion of Beza’s authorship 
of On the Rights of Magistrates, see Kingdon, “Political Resistance,” 227f. 
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aucune exception).’° Rulers, however, are different. If they ruled in accor- 
dance with the commands of God, they too would have to be obeyed 
absolutely. But they do not, and that raises the question of what their 
rights to obedience are and the limits of obedience citizens might offer. 
Before moving on to discuss obedience, Beza frames the discussion by 
highlighting examples of a ruler’s disobedience to the will of God. He 
lifts up Pharoah’s command in Exodus that all Jewish children ought 
to be killed, Nebuchadnezzar’s edict that the Jews should worship 
idols, Jezebel’s order to kill the prophets of God, and the Sanhedrin’s 
demand that Peter stop preaching. It is important, I believe, to note 
that while all the examples come from the Old Testament, they do 
not all deal only with religious acts. The murder of Jewish children 
in Egypt was not theologically motivated. It was motivated by fear of 
their rising population. For Beza, it would then seem, not all tyranny 
must be theologically derived. After having delineated some examples 
of tyranny, Beza asks how one responds to tyranny. 

He begins this discussion by discerning two types of tyrannical com- 
mands by authorities. There are some that command what God forbids 
(e.g., Pharaoh’s and Herod’s call to slaughter the innocents) and others 
that forbid what God commands (e.g., the Sanhedrin’s command to 
Peter). In each case, simple refusal to obey is not enough. One must 
actively resist. Thus, to truly honor God one must not only refuse to 
execute the children but actively hide them (as Obediah did when he 
“protected and nourished” the prophets Jezebel would have killed). 
Because God commanded Peter to proclaim the Gospel, he had to 
continue to preach even though the council commanded otherwise. 
The call to actively resist raised two more questions for Beza. Who 
may resist and how. 

Beza begins by dividing the community into three groups: the ruled, 
lesser magistrates, and higher authorities. Beza goes to great lengths 
to disassociate himself from “fanatical Anabaptists” who believed all 
men had the right and duty to resist higher authority. For Beza, fol- 
lowing Calvin and Lutheran resistance theory, private citizens (the 
ruled) could not “on their own private authority” resist a tyrannous 
ruler (d'opposer force à la force du Tyra de son authorité privee)." Only lesser 


© Theodore Beza, Du Droits des Magristrats (Geneva, 1574), 4 (A2v). 
7 Beza, Du Droits, 16 (A8v). 
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738 may resist a tyrannous ruler. Lesser 


magistrates (Magistrats inferieurs) 
magistrates may not resist a superior for any infraction. The superior 
must degenerate into tyranny (which he has already defined). When 
the ruler does that, the lesser magistrate must uphold the ideals of true 
authority. Their allegiance is, as it were, to the idea of true authority 
not to any one person who might wield that authority. To prove his 
point, Beza walks the reader through history and provides numerous 
examples (from the Greek and Roman Republics, to the Roman Empire, 
to England, Spain, Scotland—thirteen in all) of lesser magistrates hold- 
ing higher authorities to account for their tyranny. It was the power of 
these numerous examples that helped project On the Rights of Magistrates 
to such importance. Beza would be called upon by writers in England, 
France, and the American Colonies to support and defend their calls 
to resist tyranny. 


Conclusion 


In his inaugural lecture as the Warfield Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Princeton Theological Seminary, Karlfried Froehlich noted 
that the history of exegesis often produces surprising results. He writes, 
“in cases which would have seemed logical choices, the outcome has 
been quite unexpected or disappointing as in one case where the 
conclusion of a thorough study on Rom. 13 was that the exegetical 
literature contributed little or nothing to the formation of medieval 
political theory and ethics." John of Salisbury (c. 1115-1180), perhaps 
the most celebrated medieval authority on the right to resist a tyrant, 
is Just such a case in point. In his Policraticus, he refers to Romans 13 
less than five times, while at the same time the notes and references 
to classical philosophers and thinkers run in the hundreds. When 


8 Beza, Du Droits, 18 (Blv). 

7? Karlfried Froehlich, “Church History and the Bible,” Princeton Seminary Bulletin, 
ns. 1/4 (1978), 220. For an introduction to the exegetical history of Romans 13:1-7, 
see Wilfrid Parsons, *The Influence of Romans XIII on Pre-Augustinian Christian 
Political Thought,” Theological Studies 1/4 (1940) 337—364; Parsons, “The Influence of 
Romans XIII on Christian Political Thought, II. Augustine to Hincmar,” Theological 
Studies 2 (1941): 325-346. See also James D.G. Dunn, “Romans 13. 1-7: A Charter 
for Political Quietism?" Ex Auditu 2 (1986): 55-68; David Steinmetz, “Calvin and Mel- 
anchthon on Romans 13:1-7,” Ex Auditu 2 (1986): 74-81; Richard Muller, “Calvin, 
Beza, and the Exegetical History of Romans 13," in Calvin and the State, ed. Peter De 
Klerk, (Grand Rapids: Calvin Studies Society, 1993), 139-170. 
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medieval exegetes did mention Romans 13 and resistance to tyranny, 
it was almost always to advocate for passive resistance. Thus, John of 
Salisbury maintained that tyrants were still ordained by God because 
“by means of tyrants, the evil are punished and the good are corrected 
and trained.” To overcome a tyrant John counseled only prayer, “This 
method of eradicating tyrants is the most useful and the safest: those 
who are oppressed should humbly resort to the protection of God’s 
clemency and, in raising up pure hands to the Lord in devoted prayer, 
the scourge with which they are afflicted will be lifted.” John accepted 
that classical authorities allowed for resistance, but ultimately for him 
tyrants were agents of God’s correction. The only way to overcome 
tyranny was through repentance?? 

As the locus of authority shifted away from classical authors towards 
scripture in the Reformation era, a historian of exegesis might have 
expected the opinion expressed by John of Salisbury to become ever 
more central and popular. Thus, one might expect to confirm the 
opinion of the popular historian Will Durant who wrote in his 1944, 
Caesar and Christ, that “Protestantism was the triumph of Paul over 
Peter."?' While in many ways Durant may be correct, in the arena of 
political theology we have noted he has it backwards. By the end of the 
sixteenth century, whether one was a Radical, a Lutheran, or a Calvin- 
ist, Paul’s political theology was less received than it was abandoned in 
favor of the Petrine Exception. Theologians of nearly every stripe set 
aside their commitments to the literal interpretation of scripture or the 
Tradition’s exegesis of the text in favor of an interpretation that would 
accommodate resistance to those who sought to enforce a theological 
position or ecclesiastical polity they opposed. 


8° John of Salisbury, Policraticus, edited and translated by Cary J. Nederman, (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 8, 20. 

8! Will Durant, The Story of Civilization: Caesar and Christ, (NY: Simon & Schuster, 
1944), 592. 
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